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SERMON  CXXXII. 

TENTH   COMMANDMENT, AMBITION* 

RoMARS  xii.  16. — Mind  not  high  tilings. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  discourse,  you  may  remember, 
was  Azarice.  In  the  present,  1  shall  consider  the  other  great 
eiercise  of  a  covetous  spirit,  viz.  Ambition. 

Ambition  is  an  aflcction  of  the  mind,  nearly  related  to  Pride  and 
Vanit)/.  Vanity  is  the  self-complacency,  which  we  feel  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  superior  to  others.  Pride  is  the  same  self- 
complacency,  united  with  a  contempt  for  those,  whom  we  consider 
as  our  inferiors.  Ambition  is  the  desire  of  obtaining,  or  increas- 
ing, this  superiority.  Vanity,  usually  makes  men  civil  and  com- 
plaisant. Pride,  renders  them  rude,  imperious,  and  overbearing. 
Vanity,  chiefly  subjects  men  to  the  imputation  of  Avcakncss;  and 
ciciles  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  contempt.  Pride,  is  often 
aitcnclcd  with  a  kind  of  repulsive  dignity  ;  is  rather  seen  to  be  de- 
semng  of  contempt,  than  realized  a^  the  object  of  it ;  sometimes 
awakens  awe;  and  always  creates  hatred  and  loathing.  Vain 
mea  are  always  ambitious;  proud  men  generally;  but  they  some- 
times appear  satisfied  with  their  present  envied  superiority  to  all 
around  them.  Ambitious  men  arc  frequently  vain,  and*  sooner  or 
later  arc  always  proud.  Vanity  rest^  chiefly  on  personal  attri- 
botes.  Pride,  in  addition  to  these,  fastens  on  every  thing,  which 
is  supposed  to  create  distinction. 

This  love  of  superiority  is  the  most  remarkable  exercise  of 
CoTclousnfss  ;  and,  united  with  the  discontentment  and  envy,  by 
which  it  is  regularly  accompanied,  appears  to  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal corruption  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  impossible,  without 
wonder,  to  observe  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  exercise  it ;  and 
the  objects,  in  which  it  finds  its  gratification.  They  are  of  every 
kind ;  and  are  found  every  where.  We  are  proud  and  vain  of 
whatever,  in  our  own  view,  raises  us  above  others ;  whether  a  gift 
of  nature,  an  attainment  of  our  own,  or  a  mere  accident.  Our 
pride  and  vanity  are  excited  by  the  possession  of  personal  beau- 
ty, strength,  or  agility  ;  by  a  lively  imagination,  dear  judgment, 
and  tenderness  of  feeling;  by  patrimonial  wealth,  and  distinction 
of  family;  by  the  fact,  that  we  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
or  even  in  the  same  country,  with  persons  of  eminence  ;  that  we 
know  them  ;  or  even  that  we  have  seen  them.  No  less  common- 
ly are  we  proud  and  vain  of  bodily  featft,  gi'dcefjil  motions,  and 
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becoming  manners ;  of  our  gains ;  of  our  learning,  inventions,  sal- 
lies of  wit,  efforts  of  eloquence,  and  exploits  of  heroism ;  of  the 
employments,  to  which  we  are  devoted ;  of  the  taste,  which  we 
4}isplav  in  our  dress,  entertainments,  manner  of  living,  building, 
ana  planting;  of  our  industry,  prudence,  generosity,  and  piety; 
of  our  supposed  interest  in  the  Favour  of  God ;  nay,  even  of  our 
penitence,  and  humility.  We  are  proud,  also,  of  the  town,  in 
which  we  are  born  ;  of  the  Church,  to  which  we  are  attached ;  of 
the  country,  in  which  we  live;  of  the  beauty  of  its  surface,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  In  a  word, 
hese  emotions  are  excited  by  every  thing,  from  which  a  roving, 
oager  imagination,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  can  elicit  the  means  of  p(,r« 
sonal  distinction. 

So  far  as  these  gratifications  of  pride  are  not  in  our  possession, 
but  are  yet  supposed  to  be  attainable  ;  or  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  being  increased,  when  already  possessed  by  us  ; 
they  become  objects  of  Ambition.  We  eagerly  covet  them,  and 
labour  strenuously  to  acquire  them. 

In  the  humble  circles  of  life,  the  first,  and  very  frequently  the 
last,  aim  of  this  desire  of  superiority  is  to  rise  above  those,  who 
are  in  the  same  humble  station.  To  be  the  first  in  a  village 
would,  it  is  said,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Casar  himself, 
than  to  have  been  the  second  in  Rome.  Most  men  certainly 
raise  their  ambition  no  higher  than  this  very  limited  superiority. 
Neither  their  views,  nor  their  circumstances,  permit  them  to  grasp 
it  more  extensive  and  more  elevated  objects.  Persons,  who  move 
in  a  larger  sphere,  are  apt  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  pity 
upon  the  lowly  struggles  for  |>re-cminencc,  which  spring  up  in  the 
cottage,  and  agitate  the  hamlet,  without  remembering,  that  they 
are  just  as  rational,  and  just  us  satisfactory,  while  they  are  less 
distressing,  and  less  guilty,  than  their  own  more  splendid,  and  vio- 
lent, efforts  to  obtain  superior  consequence. 

Minds  of  a  more  restless  cast,  of  more  expanded  views,  and 
more  inordinate  wishes,  never  stop,  voluntarily,  at  such  objects  as 
these.  The  field  of  distinction  is  co-extended  with  the  globe.  The 
means,  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  are  endless  in  their  multi- 
tude, and  their  application ;  and  the  prize  is  always  ready  to 
crown  the  victor.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  minds  of  such  a 
cast  should,  therefore,  enter  the  race,  and  struggle  vigorously  to 
gain  the  prize* 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  means  of  distinction  are  endless  in 
their  multitude,  and  their  application.  The  objects,  firom  which 
If  is  immediately  derived,  are,  however,  comparatively  few.  These 
are  chiefly  wealth,  splendour^  learnings  strength  of  mind,  genius^ 
Joquence,  courage,  place,  and  power.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
those  remarkable  actions,  which  excite  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
majikind. 
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Amonj^  the  objects,  most  immediately  coveted  by  ambitiou 
men,  especially  by  those  whose  ambition  has  been  peculiarly  ar- 
deni  and  insatiable, yamc,  sj^dendour^  place ,  and  joozo^r,  have  held 
the  first  rank.  Splendour  has  been  sought,  as  the  means  of  fix- 
ing, and  dazzling,  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men  ;  place,  and/amc, 
as  bcii>g  partly  the  means  of  distinction,  and  partly  the  distinction 
'M\;  and  power^  as  involving  in  its  nature  the  most  decisive  and 

rknowledged  superiority ;  as  including  place,  fame,  and  splcn- 
io'jr;  and  as  furnishing  tfll  the  earthly  means  of  distinction.  Jn- 
10  the  chase  for  these  objects,  the  great  body  of  mankind  have 
.^ntcrcd,  whenever  they  have  found  an  opp6riunity.  The  hum- 
ble have  striven  for  little  places,  and  the  show,  which  was  intend- 
d  10  excite  the  stare  of  a  neighbourhood.  The  aspiring  have 
aimed  at  stations  of  high  political  consequence,  and  struggled  to 
s€t  the  world  agape.  Men  of  limited  vicAvs  have  confined  their 
labours  to' the  attainment  of  a  character,  which  should  circulate, 
wiih  respect,  through  a  village;  or  be  engraved,  with  marks  of 
distinction,  upon  a  tombstone ;  while  the  lofty-minded  have  de- 
manded a  name,  which  should  sound  through  the  world,  and 
a^^kcn  the  wonder  of  future  generations.  The  powers  of  sub- 
aliern  magistracy  have  satisfied  multitudes;  while  others  have 
panted  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  Text  is  directed  against  this  spirit  in  every  form  and  de 
^rec.  Mind  not  high  things,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
The  English  word  mmrf,  appears  very  happily  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  original  term,  (pgovnwss  >  Give  not  yoxir  minds  to 
high  tfmigs  with  either  attention  or  desire.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  this  precept  cuts  up  by  the  roots  both  the  spirit,  and  the 
consequences,  of  Ambition.  If  we  pay  not  the  regard,  here  for- 
bidden, to  the  objects  of  Ambition  ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  shall 
neither  cherish  the  spirit,  nor  pursue  the  conduct,  which  it  dic- 
tates. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  precept  is  di- 
rected to  us,  with  the  same  force  and  obligation,  as  to  the  Chris- 
tans  at  Rome. 

The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  are  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  nature.  As  proofs  of  this  truth  I  shall  allege  the 
following. 

1.  Ambition  is  a  primary  part  of  our  Rebellion  agaimt  the  Law 
<tnd  Government  of  God. 

In  the  first  discourse  on  the  Tenth  Command,  I  observed,  that 
on  inordinate  desire  of  J^atural  good  stems  to  be  the  comntncement 
rf  sin,  in  a  being,  originally  virtuous.  The  two  great  tranches  of 
tUs  spirit,  or  the  two  great  modes  in  which  it  operates,  are  Ambi" 
Hon  and  Avarice.  Of  these.  Ambition  is,  without  a  question,  the 
flwsl  universal,  and  the  most  powerfully  operative.  It  extends 
to  more  objects ;  exerts  itself  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  modes ; 
ooeapies,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  minds  of  mtich  greater  mul- 
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titudcs ;  is  more  restless,  vehement,  and,  if  possible,  more  crav- 
ing. In  every  just  consideration  it  holds,  of  course,  the  primary 
place. 

God  has  assigned  his  place  and  duties,  his  situation  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  every  Intelligent  creature.  Impatience,  with  regard 
to  this  situation,  and  the  duties  which  it  involves  5  discontent- 
ment with  the  enjoyment,  which  it  furnishes  ;  and  those  inor- 
dinate desires  for  the  stations  and  allotments  of  others,  out  of 
which  impatience  and  discontentment  spring  ;  arc,  I  think,  evi- 
dently the  first  risings  of  the  mind  against  its  Maker.  In  these 
emotions,  the  mind  declares,  that  its  Maker's  Government  is,  in 
its  own  view,  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  and  that  his  Dispensa- 
tions are  such,  as  to  make  it  justifiably  unwilling  to  regard  them 
with  obedience  and  submission.  Thus  it  arraigns  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  Jehovah  ;  and  withdraws  itself  from  allegi- 
ance to  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  Ambition,  then,  the  principal 
branch  of  this  spirit,  is  the  original  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  first 
transgression,  was  the  ambition  of  our  first  Parents  to  become  as 
gods^  knowing  good  and  evil,  A  precept,  which  forbids  the  as- 
sumption of  so  dangerous  a  character,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  fa- 
tal conduct,  can  need  no  additional  proof  of  its  rectitude.  Still, 
that,  which  is  unnecessary  to  produce  conviction,  may  be  useful 
for^hc  purpose  of  making  impressions  on  the  heart.  1  observe, 
therefore, 

2.   Thai  Ambition  is  fatal  to  the  Happiness  of  the  Amhilious  man. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that  Envy  and  Discontent  are 
only  other  names  for  misery.  Yet  these  wretched  attributes  arc 
always  attendant  on  ambition.  No  mind  can  be  contented,  whose 
desires  are  ungratified.  When  those  desires  are  eager,  it  will  be 
still  more  discontented ;  and  when  he,  who  cherishes  those  de- 
sires, sees  the  good  which  he  covets,  in  the  possession  of  others, 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  envious.  But  the  desires  of  an  ambitious 
man  are  always  ungratified.  That  they  are  eager,  needs  no  proof ; 
and  eager  desires  invariably  overrun  the  measure  of  the  expected 
enjoyment.  When  it  is  attained,  therefore,  it  falls  regularly  shorty 
of  the  expectations,  and  wishes  ;  and  thus  the  mind  regularly  fails ' 
of  being  satisfied,  even  when  its  efibrts  are  crowned  with  success. 
The  happiness  of  Heaven,  we  are  taught,  will  be  commensurate 
to  the  utmost  desires  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  world,  ardent 
wishes  were  never  satisfied  5  nor  high  hopes  ever  indulged  with- 
out disappointment. 

The  man,  who  enters  the  career  of  Political  advancement,  never 
acquires  any  thing  like  satisfaction,  until  he  sees  with  absolute  con- 
viction, that  he  can  gain  nothing  more.  Then,  indeed,  he  may 
sometimes  sit  down  quietly ;  because  there  is  nothing  within  the 
horizon  of  his  view  to  rouse  his  energy  to  new  hopes,  and  new  ex- 
ertions.   But  his  quiet  is  only  the  stagnant  dulness,  left  by  disap- 
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EDintment ;  the  paralytic  torpor  of  despair*  At  first,  he  aims  at  a 
umble  office.  He  attains  it ;  and  with  new  eagerness  raises  his 
yiews  to  one  which  is  higher.  He  attains  this  also ;  and  more  eager 
5dll,  bends  his  efibrts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  third.  The  acquisition 
of  this,  only  renders  more  intense  his  thirst  for  another.  Thus  he 
heats  himself,  like  a  chariot  wheel,  merely  by  his  own  career ;  and 
will  never  cease  to  pant  more  and  more  ardently  for  promotion, 
anlil  he  finds  his  progress  stopped  by  obstacles,  which  neither  art, 
nor  influence,  can  remove* 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Candidate  for  Literary  eminence^  com- 
mences the  chase  of  fame,  with  wishes  usually  moderate.  His 
first  success,  however,  enlarges  his  views ;  and  gives  new  vigour 
to  his  desires.  Originally,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
distinction  of  being  celebrated  through  a  village.  Thence  he 
wishes  to  spread  his  name  through  a  city ;  thence  through  a  coun- 
try ;  thence  through  the  world ;  and  thence  through  succeeding 
renerations.  Were  sufl5cient  means  of  communication  furnisheo, 
he  would  be  still  more  ardently  desirous  to  extend  his  fame 
throughout  the  whole  planetary  regions ;  and  from  them  to  the 
Btmost  extent  of  the  stellarv  system.  Were  all  the  parts  of  this 
immeasurable  career  possible,  his  mind,  at  the  end  of  it,  would  be 
less  contented,  than  at  the  commencement ;  and  would  find,  widi 
a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  agony,  that  the  moment,  when 
the  strife  was  terminated,  the  enjoyment,  which  it  promised,  was 

In  the  tntrsuit  of  Power,  this  truth  is  still  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated* He,  who  with  distinguished  political  talents  devotes  him- 
self to  this  acquisition,  hurries  with  mcreasing  vehemence  from 
petty  domination  through  all  the  grades  of  superior  sway,  until  he 
becomes  a  Cromwell,  or  a  King.  He  who  aims  at  the  same  object 
through  a  military  progress,  starts  iirom  a  school,  in  the  character 
if  a  cadet,  and  pushes  through  the  subordinate  offices  to  the  com- 
rr?pH  of  a  Regiment ;  a  Brigade ;  a  Division  ;  and  an  army*  With 
in  ambition,  cnanging  from  desire  into  violence,  from  violence  into 
rage,  and  from  rage  into  frenzy,  he  then  becomes  a  Consul ;  a 
King ;  an  Emperor ;  a  Monarch  of  many  crowns,  and  many 
realms  :  and  bums  with  more  intense  ardour  to  go  on,  subduing 
and  ruling,  until  the  earth  furnishes  nothing  more  to  be  ruled  or 
subdued*  Thus  the  ambition,  which  at  first  was  a  spark,  is  soon 
Mown  into  a  flame,  and  terminates  in  a  conflagration.  Alexander 
subdued,  and  ruled,  the  known  world.  When  he  had  finished  his 
course,  be  sat  down  and  wept ;  because  there  was  no  other  world 
for  him  to  conquer. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  desires  of  Ambition  must  ever  be  un- 
^tified,  because  they  increase  faster  than  any  possible  gratifica- 
uon ;  and  because  they  increase  with  a  progressive  celerity  • 
expanding  faster  at  every  future,  than  at  any  preceding,  period 
of  eDJoyment.     Though  all  rivers  run  inio  this  ocean,  still  it  %m 
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not  fulL  Although  millions  continually  crowd  into  this  grave, 
still  it  says  not,  "  //  is  enough.^^  As  Avarice  would  never  cease 
to  crave,  until  it  had  gorged  the  riches  of  the  Universe  ;  so  Am- 
bition would  never  rest,  until  it  had  ascended  the  Throne  of  the 
Creator. 

But,  after  all  its  accumulations,  there  will  be  wealth,  which 
Avarice  cannot  grasp.  After  all  its  achievements,  there  will  be 
heights,  which  Ambition  cannot  climb.  Discontentment,  therefore, 
and  murmuring,  towards  the  God  Avho  will  not  give  the  coveted 
enjoyments,  and  envy,  towards  the  created  beings  who  possess 
them,  Avill  rankle  in  the  insatiable  bosom  ;  and  annihilate  the  com- 
fort, which  might  otherwise  spring  from  the  mass  of  good,  already 
acquired.  Ahab^  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  made  himself  miserable, 
because  he  could  not  lay  his  hands  on  the  humble  vineyard  of 
Nahoth.  Haman,  an  obscure  captive,  was  elevated  to  the  second 
place  of  power,  and  distinction,  in  the  Empire  of  Persia ^^com- 

Erehending  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  wealth,  and  people,  of  the 
nown  world.  Yet,  at  diis  height  of  power  and  splendour,  in  an 
assembly  of  his  family  and  friends,  while  he  was  reciting  to  them 
the  glory  of  his  riches,  the  multitude  of  his  chUdreyi,  and  all  the 
things  wherein  the  king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  advanced 
him  above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king  ;  when  he  said,  More- 
over, Esther,  the  queen,  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king  unto 
the  banquet,  that  she  had  prepared,  but  myself :  and  to-morrow  am 
I  invited  unto  her,  also,  with  the  King:  this  aspiring,  haughty 
wretch  could  add,  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see 
Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king^s  gate* 

Our  first  parents  became  discontented  with  their  very  nature ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  Ambition  wished  to  become  as  gods* 
In  this  monstrous  wish,  they  have  been  often  followed  by  their  de- 
scendants. Several  of  the  Persian  Emperors,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  several  of  the  Rom^n  Emperors,  claimed  divine  hon- 
ours ;  and  demanded  sacrifices  and  libations.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome,  also,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  peculiar  titles  of  Je- 
hovah ;*  and,  have  accordingly  granted  absolutions  of  sin,  and 
passports  to  Heaven.  Nay,  they  have  abrogated  the  Commands 
of  God ;  substituted  for  them  contrary  precepts ;  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Redeemer;  assumed  the  absolute  Government  of 
his  Church ;  permitted,  and  interdicted,  its  worship  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  claimed  the  world  as  their  property  ;  and  declared  all  man- 
kind to  be  their  vassals.  Beyond  all  this,  they  have  given,  openly 
aod  publicly,  indulgences,  or  permissions,  to  sin.  Thus  has  this 
Man  of  sin,  this  Son  of  perdition,  exalted  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped.  Thus  has  he,  as  God,  sat  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  to  be  God. 

With  all  these  boundless  demands  of  enjoyment,  however,  this 
unvarying  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  natural  good,  jrfm- 
*  Dominus,  Dens  noster,  Papa. 
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hition  never  performed  a  single  duly  to  God^  or  to  man.  To  a  mind, 
imder  the  control  of  this  passion,  moral  good  has  no  charms  ;  and 
Lever  becomes  the  object  of  either  complacency,  or  desire.  By 
such  a  man,  his  own  soul  is  neglected  and  forgotten ;  his  fellow- 
men  are  neither  befriended  nor  loved  ;  and  his  God  is  neither  wor- 
shipped nor  obeyed.  All  his  talents,  and  all  his  time,  are  employ- 
ed, with  unceasing  drudgery,  solely  to  adorn,  gratify,  and  exalt, 
himself.  Of  this  wretched  idol  he  regards  the  earth  as  the  shrine, 
and  the  skies  as  the  temple.  To  this  idol,  he  sacrifices  all  that  he 
is,  and  all  that  he  has  ;  and  demands  from  others  every  offering, 
which  he  can  claim,  and  they  can  give.  In  homage  to  this  idol,  he 
■lakes  every  duty  give  way,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  bends 
all  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  and  those  of  the  Universe ; 
and  sets  it  up  as  a  rival  to  God  Himself. 

In  such  a  mind,  how  can  the  sense  of  duty  be  kept  alive  ?  How 
can  he,  whose  attention  is  thus  fascinated  by  personal  greatness 
and  distinction,  whose  soul  is  swollen  by  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal superiority,  find  either  inclination,  or  leisure,  for  so  humble 
an  employment,  as  the  performing  of  his  duty  ?  In  such  a  mind, 
how  can  repentance  even  begin  ?  How  can  such  a  mind  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  Redeemer  for  acceptance 
with  God  ?  How  can  such  a  mind  realize  either  the  importance, 
or  the  existence,  of  moral  obligation  ;  or  feel  itself  bound  to  obey 
the  Will  of  its  Creator  ?  Given  up  to  sin,  not  from  negligence 
only,  from  inconsideration,  or  heedless  propensity,  but  from  settled 
design,  from  ardent  choice,  from  laborious  contrivance,  how  can 
such  a  mind  furnish  room  for  the  admission  of  humility,  dependence, 
the  fear  of  God,  submission  to  his  will,  contentment,  benevolence, 
equity,  or  compassion  ?  But  where  these  attributes  are  not,  no 
duly  can  be  performed. 

To  his  ozon  family ^  indeed,  he  may  be  thought  to  render  some 
of  those   services,  which  are  obviously  required  both  by  Reason 
and  Revelation.     All  men  are  commanded  to  provide  for  those 
of  their  own  house  :  and  for  his  own  house  the  ambitious  man  ac- 
tually provides  ;  but  not  in  such  a  manner,  as  either  to  perform 
his  own  duty,  or  benefit  his  family.     He  labours,  indeed,  to  make 
them  great ;  but  not  to  make  them  wise,  just,  or  good.     His  chil- 
dren he  regards  merely  as  heirs  ;  and  not  as  moral  beings,  placed 
during  the  present  life  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  destined  in  ^  future 
world  to  a  state  of  reward.     They  are,  therefore,  taught,  govern- 
ed, influenced,  and  habituated,  to  no  duty,  and  to  no  real  good. 
His  only  object  is  to  invest  them  with  a  superiority,  resembling  hi$ 
own ;  that  they  may  be  decent  companions  to  him,  while  he  lives, 
and  inherit  his  grandeur,  after  his  death.     They  are,  therefore, 
educated  to  be  in  all  respects  as  bad,  and  in  most,  worse  than 
himself.     The  great  point  of  instruction,  which  they  receive,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  that  all  things  human  and  di- 
vine are  to  give  way  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  distinction.    He, 
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who  educates  his  family  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  beFieved  to  per- 
form, of  design,  a  single  parental  duty. 

As  the  Ambitious  man  regards  not  the  real  interest  of  his  own 
family^  it  cannot  be  beUeved,  that  he  will  exercise  any  greater 
tenderness  for  those  of  his  fellow-men.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  his  mind  can  furnish  no  room  for  the  admission  of  benevo- 
lence, equity,  and  compassion.  Without  these  attributes,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  no  duty  to  mankind  can  be  performed. 

To  God,  this  lofty-minded  being  cannot  be  expected  to  render 
any  part  of  that  homage,  which  he  demands  from*  all  other  beings 
to  himself.  The  only  language  of  his  heart,  while  looking  down 
from  the  height,  to  which  he  imagines  himself  raised  by  a  series 
of  prosperous  efforts,  is,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven:  I  will  exalt  tny 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God :  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
clouds :  I  will  be  like  the  Most  Hioh.  What  submission,  what 
obedience,  what  worship,  can  co-exist  with  this  language,  and  the 
thoughts  from  which  it  springs ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ambitious  man  surrounds  himself  with  a 
host  of  temptations*  The  unclean  spirit,  which  originally  dwelt  in 
his  heart,  after  having  gone  ouJt^  and  walked  in  dry  places^  seeking 
rest  J  and  finding  none;  after  saying,  /  will  return  to  my  house, 
whence  I  came  out ;  has  already  entered  it  again,  and  found  it 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  for  his  reception.  Already  has  he 
gone,  and  taken  with  himself  seven  other  spirits,  more  wicked  than 
himself;  and  they  have  entered  in,  and  taicen  final  possession  of 
this  convenient  residence.  His  temper,  his  ruling  passion,  his 
course  of  life,  holds  out  a  welcome  to  every  temptation ;  a  call  to 
every  sin  ;  a  summons  to  every  fiend.  His  mind  is  a  cage  of  un- 
clean and  furious  passions.  His  purposes  demand  for  their  ac- 
complishment the  continual  intervention  of  falsehood,  firaud,  in- 
justiccji  and  cruelty,  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  The  sins  of  such 
a  man,  instead  of  following  after  him,  march  before  him  in  regular 
array ;  and  fight,  maraud,  and  plunder,  to  fulfil  his  designs,  and  to 
satiate  the  malignity  of  those  evil  spirits,  who  have  taken  up  their 
final  habitation  in  his  bosom. 

3.  Ambition  is  the  source  of  numerous  and  terrible  evils  to  man' 
kind. 

To  comprehend  the  import  of  this  truth,  even  in  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  comprehended  by  us,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  human  kind.  In  all  ages,  and 
in  all  nations,  this  vast  record  has  been  little  else,  than  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  miseries,  which  this  malignant  passion  has  produced. 
It  has  been  a  tale  of  sorrows,  and  groans,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 
The  earth  has  rung  throughout  its  immense  regions  with  ihe  melan- 
choly murmur ;  and  the  walls  of  Heaven  have  echoed  back  mourn* 
ing,  lamentation,  and  wo.  In  a  short  discourse,  like  this,  were  it 
to  be  changed  into  a  mere  vocabulary,  the  very  names  of  the  va- 
rious sufferings,  wrought  by  Ambition,  could  not  be  alphabetically 
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ndted*  A  loose  and  general  specification  of  very  few  of  these  eyik, 
is  all  that  can  be  accomplished,  and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Among  the  several  adventurers  in  the  field  of  distinction,  none 
appears  so  likely  to  be  harmless,  as  the  Candidate  for  lUerarv 
fame^  Learning  is  an  object,  naturally  so  oseful,  and  the  pursuit 
of  it  an  employment  so  quiet,  and  so  little  ominous  to  the  public 
peace,  as  to  induce  us  very  easily  to  believe,  thai  Ambition,  here 
at  least,  would  be  innoxious  and  unalarming.  Should  this,  how- 
ever, be  our  conclusion  ;  we  should  find  ourselves  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed. There  has  been  a  period,  of  which  but  too  many 
traces  still  remain ;  a  period,  in  which  it  was  fashionable,  and 
therefore  an  object  of  ambition,  to  be  o,  free-thinker.  Literary 
men,  of  this  description,  trumpeted  so  loudly,  and  so  incessantly, 
the  learning,  genius,  and  philosophy,  of  themselves,  and  their  co- 
adjatofs  ;  vapoured  with  so  mucn  parade  concerning  their  supe- 
riocity  to  suplersCition,  their  independence,  their  liberality,  and  their 
exemption  firom  prejudice ;  and  promised  so  maenificentlv  to  rescue 
tbeir  fellow-men  from  the  mists  of  error,  and  from  the  bondaee  of 
the  mind,  that  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  silly,  dazzled  by 
these  splendid  pretensions,  became  ambitious  of  this  distinction; 
and  without  examination,  or  conviction,  became  free-thinkers,  19 
ttomerous  instances,  merely  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  br- 
ing united  to  this  cluster  of  great  men.  The  men  themselves, 
lading  that  they  had  become  great,  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
by  means  of  these  lofty  pretensions,  went  on,  and  became  still 
greater  by  increasing  their  pretensions.  By  the  mere  dint  of  study 
and  reflection,  they  claimea  to  understand,  and  teach,  the  Will  of 
Crod  conceminjr  the  duty  and  salvation  of  men ;  to  explore  the  fu- 
ture designs  of  Omniscience ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  justice, 
and  propriety,  according  to  which,  if  they  were  to  be  believed, 
God  himself  was  bound  to  conduct  his  Administrations  to  man- 
kind. The  Scriptures  they  not  only  discarded,  but  loaded  with 
every  calumny,-  and  every  insult.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world 
they  insulted  even  more  grossly,  than  the  ancient  Jews  had  done  - 
stained  his  character  with  vice  and  infamy ;  and  annihilated  his 
Mediation.  In  the  mean  time,  the^  poured  put  a  torrent  of  in^ 
noral  principles,  which  ihey  dignified  with  the  name  of  Philoso* 
fkg;  and  which  thev  proposed  as  proper  rules  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  men.  By  these  principles  the  faith  of  mankind  was  per* 
plexed ;  their  morality  unhinged ;  the  distinction  between  virtui 
and  vice  destroyed;  the  existence  of  both  denied ;  and  the  bondf 
of  society  cut  asunder.  Men,  of  course,  were  let  loose  upon  eac) 
oih^  without  the  restraint  of  moral  precepts ;  without  the  chec||f 
ofConsdence ;  without  the  Fear  of  God. 

The  late  Revolution  in  France^  that  volcanic  explosion,  which 
deluged  the  world  with  successive  floods  of  darkness  and  fire,  had 
«B  lis  materials  collected,  and  its  flames  kindled,  by  men  of  thir 
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description*  It  is  not  intended,  that  literary  consequence  was  the 
only  distinction,  sought  *by  those  who  were  the  prime  agents  in 
producing  this  terrible  shock  of  nature.  The  lust  of  power  had 
undoubtedly  its  full  share  in  bringing  to  pass  this  astonishing.event. 
But  the  desire  of  fame  had  its  share  also.  Had  not  the  prmciples 
of  the  French  nation  been  deeply  corrupted,  their  morals  dissolv- 
ed, and  their  sense  of  rehVious  obligation  destroyed,  by  the  pen 
of  sophistry ;  it  is  incredibfe,  that  they  should,  at  once,  have  burst 
all  the  bonds  of  nature  and  morality,  transmigrated  in  a  moment 
from  the  character  of  civilized  men  into  that  of  wolves  and  tigers, 
and  covered  their  country  with  havoc  and  blood. 

In  the  career  of  political  distinctionj  the  progress  is  usually  more 
rapid,  and  the  change  more  astonishing.  In  this  career,  men  of 
fair  moral  reputation,  and  decent  life,  when  seized  by  the  disease 
of  Ambition,  lose  suddenly  all  their  former  apparent  principles, 
and  arc  changed  at  once  into  office-hunters  and  aemagogues.  To 
obtain  a  place,  or  to  acquire  suffrages,  they  become  false,  venal, 
and  treacnerous ;  corrupt  and  bribe  others,  and  are  themselve 
corrupted  and  bribed ;  oecome  panders  to  men  of  power,  and  sy- 
cophants to  the  multitude ;  creep  through  the  serpentine  mazes  of 
electioneering ;  and  sell  their  souls  for  a  vote,  or  an  appointment, 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  cabal. 

Their  rivals  also,  they  calumniate  with  all  the  foul  aspersions, 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  malignity  adopt,  obloquy  utter,  or 
fiatlsehood  convey.  The  more  virtuous,  wise,  and  respected,  these 
rivals  may  be ;  the  more  artful  and  incessant  will  be  their  calum- 
nies ;  because  from  such  men  they  feel  the  danger  of  defeat  to  be 
peculiarly  alarming.  Wisdom  and  worth,  therefore,  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  objects  of  their  hatred,  and  persecution ;  and  fall  by  the 
scythe  of  Ambition,  as  by  the  scythe  of  death. 

The  people  at  large,  in  the  mean  time,  are  duped  by  every  false 
tale,  which  the  cunning  of  these  men  enables  them  to  invent ;  ter- 
rified by  every  false  alarm ;  corrupted  by  every  false  principle ; 
and  misled  into  every  dangerous  and  fatal  measure.  Neighbours 
in  this  manner  are  roused  to  jealousy,  hatred,  and  hostility,  against 
neighbours ;  friends  against  friends ;  brothers  against  broUiers ; 
the  father  against  the  son;  and  the  son  against  the  father.  Truth 
and  justice,  kindness,  peace,  and  happiness,  fly  before  these  evil 

Senu.  Anarchy,  behind  them,  summons  her  hosts  to  the  civil  con- 
ict.  Batdes  are  fought  with  unnatural  rage,  and  fell  violence : 
fields  are  covered  with  carnage,  and  drenched  in  blood;  until 
there  are  none  left  to  contend,  and  the  country  is  converted  into  a 
desert.  Then  despotism  plants  his  throne  on  the  ruins,  and 
stretches  Ws  iron  sceptre  over  the  miserable  reliques,  of  the  nation. 
Such  was  often  the  progress  of  political  ambition  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  Republics  of  Europe ;  and  such,  there  is  no  small 
reason  to  fear,  may  one  day  be  its  efficacy  on  our  own  happy  land. 
When,  instead  of  the  love  of  place  and  political  distinction*  the 
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passion  for  poorer,  and  a  determination  to  rule,  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  heart ;  the  evils  have  been  far  more  numerous,  exten- 
rifc,  and  terrible.  These  evils  have  been  the  chief  themes  of  his- 
tory in  all  the  ages  of  time.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  particularized  by  me.  In  some  countries  of  Asia  ano 
^rica,  the  candidate  for  the  throne  secures  his  possession  of  that 

Gud  and  dangerous  eminence,  by  imprisoning,  for  life,  every 
r,  and  every  competitor;  in  others,  by  putting  out  their  eyes; 
aod,  in  others,  by  murdering  them  in  cold  blood*  Thu6  nations 
are  by  this  infernal  passion  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  being 

Kvemed  by  mild,  upright,  and  beocvolent  rulers.  Ambition 
ows  no  path  to  a  throne,  but  a  path  of  blood ;  and  seats  upon 
it  none  but  an  assassin.  The  adherents  to  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate, although  supporting  their  lawful  prince,  and  performing  a 
duty,  which  God  has  enjoined,  and  from  which  thei/  cannot  be  re- 
leased, are  involved  in  his  ruin.  Prisons  are  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miserable  wretches,  guilty  of  no  crime, 
but  that  of  endeavouring  to  sustain  the  government,  and  resisting 
osnrpation*  The  axe  and  the  halter,  the  musket  and  the  can- 
non, desolate  cities,  and  provinces,  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  thin 
the  ranks  of  mankind,  to  make  the  seat  of  the  tyrant  secure.  Not 
one  of  these  unhappy  wretches  was  probably  worse,  all  were 
probably  better,  men,  than  he,  who  bathed  his  hands  in  their  blood. 
Cmsar  foaeht  fifty-six  pitched  battles,  and  killed  one  million  two 
kaodred  thousand  human  beines,  to  secure  to  himself  the  Roman 
sceptre.  More  than  three  millions  of  such  beings  have  been 
slaughtered  to  place  the  modern  Casar  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  imperial  greatness.  To  all  these  miserable  sufferers, 
God  gave  life,  and  friends,  and  comforts,  with  a  bountiful  hand. 
Why  were  they  not  permitted  to  enjoy  these  blessings,  during 
the  period  allotted  to  man  ?  Because  Ambition  was  pleased  to  put 
its  veto  upon  the  benevolent  dispensations  of  the  Creator :  oe- 
canse,  to  satiate  one  man,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  millions,  better  than  himself:  because  such  a  being 
could  be  pleased  to  see  himself  seated  upon  a  throne,  although 
it  was  erected  in  a  stall  of  slaughter,  and  environed  by  a  lake  of 
hkod. 
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man's    inability    to   obey   the    law   or   GOD. 

RoMAVi  viii.  7.— Bectfiwe  the  earnal  mind  U  enmity  against  God;  foritUnBl  #•!*- 
jeet  to  the  Law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses,  I  have  examined  the  Law  of 
God  •  or  the  Preceptive  fiart  of  the  Scriptures.  This  examination 
I  have  distributed  into  two  §reat  divisions :  the  first  involving 
that  Summary  of  the  Law,  which,  Christ  informs  us,  contains  the 
substance  of  all  that  is  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament :  the  sec- 
ond,  including  the  Decalogue ;  in  which  this  summary  is  enlarged 
from  two  precepts  to  ten  ;  and  the  duties,  which  it  requires,  are 
more  particularly  exhibited.  In  both  of  these  divisions  I  have 
considered,  as  1  found  occasion,  those  Comments,  also,  of  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Aposdes,  which  explain  and  enforce  the 
various  requisitions.  The  importance  of  these  Precepts  does 
more  than  justify  ;  it  demand?  the  extensive  place,  allotted  to  them 
in  this  system,  and  the  attemj>is  which  have  here  been  made,  to 
recommend  them  to  the  faith,  and  the  obedience,  of  this  Assembly. 
The  end  of  all  useful  speculation  is  practice.  The  use  of  all 
truth  is,  ultimately,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Intelligent  beings. 
Those,  which  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  are  ne- 
cessary, and  profitable,  to  mankind  in  two  respects.  The  first  is, 
that  they  involve  immediate  practical  duties,  to  a  vast  extent :  the 
second  is,  that  by  teaching  us  our  character,  situation,  and  rela- 
tions  to  God  and  each  other,  and  the  character  of  God,  together 
with  his  relations  to  us,  they  show  us  the  foundation  of  all  our  du- 
ty •  the  reasons  of  it ;  the  motives  to  it ;  and  the  manner,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  performed.  Most  of  these  things  are  unfolded  to  us 
by  the  Precepts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  also  attended  by 
some  advantages,  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  de- 
clare  our  duty  directly;  and  declare  it  in  the  form  of  law.  An 
authoritative  rule  is  riven  in  each  of  them,  announcing  the  VTilI  of 
the  Lawgiver,  requiring  our  obedience,  and  prohibiting  our  disc 
bedience,  with  rewards  and  penalties,  annexed  to  every  pre- 
cept :  not,  indeed,  annexed  to  every  precept  in  form;  but  so  as 
to  be  always,  easily  present  to  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  the 
law  was  made.  Instruction,  communicated  in  this  manner,  is  at- 
tended by  a  force  and  efficacy,  of  which  all  other  teachmg  is 
incapable. 
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From  these  considerations,  arises  the  importance  of  inculcating 
much,  and  often,  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Desk.  I  well  know,  that  preaching  of  this  nature  has  been  op- 
posed, and  censured,  by  individuals,  in  several  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. By  Antinomians  it  may  be  consistently  censured.  As 
these  men  suppose  themselves  released  from  the  Law  of  God,  as 
a  rule  of  duty,  by  the  gracious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ;  they 
have  considered  the  preaching  of  the  Law  as  useless,  and  even  as 
mischievous.  Such  sermons  as  have  urged  the  religious  and 
moral  duties  of  man,  they  have  stvled  "  legal  sttmons^^'^  and  those 
who  have  delivered  them,  "  legal  preachers J^'^  By  this  language 
they  have  intended  to  insinuate,  or  openly  to  declare,  that  the  de- 
sign of  such  preaching  was  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine, 
thiu  we  are  justified  by  works  of  Law  ;  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Evangelical  doctrine,  that  we  are  justified  hy  grace^  through  faith 
ia  the  Redeemer.  That  men  have  urged  obedience  to  the  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures,  with  this  design,  I  shall  not  question,  any 
more  than  that  the  same  men  have  pursued  the  same  design  by 
descanting  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  even  on  those, 
which  are  purely  Evangelical.  But,  that  inculcating  the  practical 
duties,  which  are  required  of  mankind  in  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  this 
sense,  legal  preaching,  I  wholly  deny.  If  this  is  its  true  charac- 
ter, Christ  Himself  was  a  legal  preacher.  This  Glorious  Person 
in  his  own  discourses  has  given  these  precepts,  ej^patiated  upon 
them,  and  urged  obedience  to  them  upon  mankind,  in  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  forms,  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  unrivalled  force  and 
beauty.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  illustrious,  and  pre-em- 
inent example  of  this  nature. 

This  error,  it  must  be  owned,  has  not  been  confined  to  Antino- 
wians*  Zealous  men,  enrolled  by  themselves  in  other  classes  of 
Christians,  and  deluding  themselves,  almost  of  course,  by  the 
warmth,  and  haste,  with  which  they  decide  concerning  every 
subject,  have  entertained  similar  views,  and  adopted  similar  lan- 
guage. I  would  ask  these  men,  To  what  purpose  were  the 
precepts  of  the  Scriptures  given  ?  Why  are  they  so  often,  so 
variously,  and  so  forcibly  urged  upon  mankind  ?  I  would  ask 
them.  Whether  all  Scripture  is,  or  is  not,  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  and  whether  it  is,  or  i^  not,  dXl  profitable^  not  only /or  doc- 
irifUj  reproof,  and  correction,  but  also /or  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ?  If  this  inquiry  must  be  answered  affirmatively  concerning 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  cannot  be  answered  negatively  concernmg 
the  New. 

There  are  those,  who,  on  the  contrary,  confine  most  or  all  of 
their  discourses  from  the  Pulpit  to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  either  wholly,  or  chiefly,  leave  the  doctrines,  which  they  con- 
tain, out  of  their  preaching.  Such  preachers  are  equally  censur* 
able  with  then:  aaversaries.  No  justification  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  conduct  of  either.    This  separation  cannot  lawfully  be  made 
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by  either.  God  has  united  them:  they  cannot,  therefore,  bo  dis- 
joined by  man.  He,  who  preaches  a />ar/ of  the-Gospel,  cannot 
DC  said  to  preach  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached.  He  may  not, 
indeed,  utter  doctrines,  or  precepts,  contrary  to  those  of  Paul.  But 
he  purposely  avoids  preaching  the  whole  Gospel  of  Paul^  and  al- 
though not  guilty  of  denying,  or  subverting,  either  the  truths,  or  the 
injunctions,  given  us  by  the  Apostle,  yet,  tor  mutilating  the  system, 
he  merits  severe  reprehension. 

Such  preachers,  as  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
lave  been  frequently  charged  with  neglecting,  to  a  great  degree, 
he  duty  of  inculcating  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel.^  In  solitary  in- 
itances,  the  charge  may  have  been  deserved.     That  it  is  generally 
)ust,  there  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe.     1  regard  it  as  one  of 
ihose  general  chargeS,  which  fall  every  where,  and  rest  no  where  2 
the  refuge  of  weak  and  unworthy  minds,  when  they  wish  to  indulge 
I  spirit  of  bitterness  by  uttering  severe  imputations,  and  yet  dare 
lot  fasten  them  upon  individuals,  for  fear  of  being  required  to  sup- 
port them  by  evidence.     So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  preachers 
ixtends,  those,  who  are  sometimes  called  "£vawge/ic«/,''  inculcate 
•he  practical  duties  of  mankind  with  more  frequency,  and  more 
earnestness,  than  most  other  men.     They  do  not,  indeed,  preach 
the  morals  of  Heathen  Philosophy.     But  they  preach  the  cordial, 
principled  morality  of  the  Gospel,  springing  from  the  faith,  roi/Aoti/ 
-which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

In  my  own  view,  this  preaching  is  indispensable  to  mankind  . 
md  I  cordially  unite  with  the  excellent  Doddridge  in  saying,  "Hap- 
.)y  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  these  important  doctrines 
of  practical  religion  were  more  inculcated ;  and  less  of  the  zeal  of 
Its  teachers  spent  in  discussing  vain  questions,  and  intricate  strifes 
obout  words,  which  have  been  proauctive  of  so  much  envy  and 
contention,  obloquy  and  suspicion." 

The  next  subject,  which  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  in  a 
System  of  Theology,  is  the  Xature  of  that  Inability  to  obey  the  Di» 
vine  Lawy  which  is  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  apart  of  the  human 
character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  scarcely  any 
moral  subject  has  been  more  a  theme  of  contention,  than  this.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  design  to  recount  the  clashing  opinions,  which 
have  oeen  formed  concerning  it,  or  the  controversies,  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  Metaphysical  discussion  has,  for  ages,  lavished 
upon  it  all  its  subtilties.  As  1  neither  claim  the  reputation,  nor 
enjoy  the  pleasure,  furnished  by  disquisitions  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  add  any  subtilties  of  my  own  to  the  mass,  which  has 
already  been  accumulated.  That  ingenious  men  have,  in  several 
nistances,  thrown  considerable  light  upon  this  difficult  topic,  I  read- 
ly  admit ;  and  can  easily  believe,  that  it  may  be  illumined  still 
.lirther.  It  will  be  a'  prime  part  of  my  own  design  not  to  environ 
It  with  darkness  and  perplexity.  A  plain  tale  is  always  attended 
by  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  easily  understood.    That,  which 
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I  shall  utter,  will,  I  hope,  be  accompanied  by  the  important  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  it  will  be  true* 

Id  the  Text  we  are  informed,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject 
to  the  Law  of  Goiy  neither  indeed  can  be.  The  words  translated 
the  canujd  mindy  are  to  9^vtifM  ^tig  (fapoQ^  the  minding  of  the  fiesh. 
To  mind,  u  to  regard  with  attention^  respect y  or  desire.  Here  it 
plainly  signifies  that  general  course  of  desires,  which  is  exercised 
oy  mankind,  in  certain  circumstances,  towards  certain  objects; 
and  which,  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  declared  to  be  a  state  of 
spiritual  death ;  or  to  terminate  in  future,  everlasting  death.  It  is 
ooviously  the  prevailing,  characteristical  course  of  desire;  the 
whole  minding  of  the  flesh.  In  the  Text  it  is  declared  to  be 
emniitf  against  God.  What  is  intended  by  the  flesh  is  explained  to 
us  by  Christ,  John  iii*  6*  That  which  is  bom  ofthefiesh  is  fleshy 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  svirit.  In  other  words,  that 
which  IS  bom  of  man  is  possessed  of  tne  proper  character  of  man. 
There  are  but  two  kinds  of  birth,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  both  these  are  expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  this  passage  :  viz. 
the  Jfalural  Birth,  ana  R(^eneration.  All  that,  which  experiences 
the  Natural  Birth,  and  this  only,  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  ^e^A; 
as  that,  which  experiences  the  Spiritual  Birth,  or  Regeneration,  is 
declared  to  be  spirit.  The  moral  character,  here  intended,  is 
strooglj  indicated  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  informs  us,  that,  that 
which  IS  born  of  the  flesh  only,  cannot,  and  that,  that  which  is  born 
tfthe  Spirit,  can,  tee  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  moral  character 
is  still  more  particularly  delineated  by  St.  Paul,  Galatians  v.  1 9-23. 
Mow  the  works  of  the  fiesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these :  Adultery, 
fornication,  tmcleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
•omriance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  enoyings,  mur^ 
iers,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.  Of  the  which  I  tell 
ymt  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  tliat  they,  which  do 
sitch  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of 
the  ^irit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness^ 
faithj  meekness,  temperance.  It  will  hardly  need  proof,  that  the 
former  of  these  classes  of  afiections  and  actions,  and  such  as  these, 
are  characteristical  of  man  in  his  natural,  unrenewed  state ;  nor  that 
die  latter  are  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures  as  constituting  the  true 
character  of  the  Children  of  God. 

That  the  afiections,  here  mentioned^  are  not  subject  to  the  Lmm 
af  God,  will  not  admit  of  a  question :  since  they  are  the  very  thmes 
forbidden  by  that  Law.  That  they  cannot  be  thus  subject,  while 
they  continue  to  exist,  is  eaually  evident.  Nor  is  it  less  certain 
from  the  proob,  given  i>oth  dv  Revelation  and  Experience,  that, 
where  the  soul  is  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  continue 
to  exist  through  lifi^*  Revelatipn  teaches  us,  that,  unless  a  man  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  will  continue  to  sustain  the  flesh- 
ly or  natuwl  character,  while  he  lives;  and  that  all  those,  who 
receive  Christy  and  become  the  Children  of  God,  are  bom,  not  of 
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blood,  nor  vf  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  hut  of  God* 
Experience  shows,  also,  with  a  regular  testimony,  that  the  native 
moral  character  of  man  continues,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
the  same  through  life. 

The  Nature  of  this  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God  is,  in  my 
own  view,  completely  indicated  by  the  word  Indisposition,  or  the 
word  Disinclination.     To  elucidate  this  position  I  observe, 

1  •  That  the  Divine  Law  originally  reqmres  nothing  but  Affec-^ 
tion. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  Here  love  to  God  and  man 
is  the  only  thing,  expressly  required.  But  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observed,  that  to  be  inclined,  or  disposed  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbour,  is  to  possess  that  character,  out  of  which  all  direct  ex- 
ercises of  Love  spring  of  course.  He,  therefore,  who  possessed 
this  character,  would,  whenever  his  mind  was  active  at  all,  exer- 
cise the  affection,  which  is  here  required.  He  would  be,  and  do, 
all  which  the  Law  enjoins,  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view : 
for  his  disposition,  and  his  exercises,  would  be  tne  very  things 
which  are  enjoined.  Indisposition,  or  disinclination,  to  obey, then, 
is  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obedience;  and,  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  the  only  inability  of  man. 

2.  fVhen  the  Divine  Law,  in  its  various  Precepts,  requires  external 
actions,  as  affections^  if  our  disposition  accord  with  the  Precept,  the 
action  will  of  course  be  performed. 

1  speak,  here,  of  sucn  actions,  as  are  in  our  power :  for  the  Law 
of  God  never  requires  any  other. 

For  example,  children  are  required  to  honour  their  Parents ; 
particularly  to  support  them,  when,  from  their  age,  or  infirmity, 
they  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  It  will  npt  be  doubted, 
that,  if  Children  arc  disposed  thus  to  support  them,  they  will  actu- 
ally furnish  the  support.  Men  are  forbidden  to  steal.  The  case, 
it  may  be  confidendy  affirmed,  was  never  known,  and  never  will  be, 
in  which  a  man,  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  obey  this  Command, 
or  entirely  disinclined  to  steal,  was  guilty  of  theft.  Mankind  are 
forbidden  to  murder.  No  man,  absolutely  indisposed  to  murder, 
ever  perpetrated  this  crime.  As  in  these,  so  in  all  other  cases  ; 
as  witn  respect  to  these  Precepts,  so  with  respect  to  all  others ; 
active  obedience  follows,  inseparably,  the  disposition  to  obey. 
Wherever  the  inclination  accords  with  the  Precept,  the  tongue, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  conform  of  course,  and  entirely,  to  its 
decisions. 

3.  If  an  Angel  were  to  descend  from  Heaven,  and  reside  t^on  the 
earth  ;  he  would,  if  he  preserved  his  present  disposition,  obey  the  jDi* 
vine  Law  as  truly  and  as  perfectly  as  he  does  now. 

If  an  Angel  were  in  this  world,  and  were  to  possess  exactly  the 
same  disposition  which  he  possesses  in  the  Heavenly  world ;  he 
would  obviously  feel,  and  act   in  the  same  maniMrw    In  other 
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wiffds,  he  would  be  an  Angel  still.  Were  welo  suppose  his  fac- 
ulties lessened  to  the  measure  of  ours,  so  that  bis  understanding, 
and  other  natural  powers,  should  in  no  respect  exceed  those  of 
men ;  still,  if  his  angelic  disposition  remained,  he  would  perfectly 
obey  the  Divine  Law.  He  would  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  and 
ids  neighbotjtr  as  himself.  Should  we  suppose  him  to  be  lowered 
down,  still  farther,  to  the  level  of  a  child,  and  to  possess  no  natural 
powers  superior  to  those  usually  found  in  children  ;  he  would, 
nevertheless,  if  he  retained  his  angelic  disposition,  continue  to  be 
perfectly  obedient.  Should  any  person  question  this  5  let  him 
remember,  that  the  Child  Jesus  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  pronounced 
to  have  been  holy,  and  perfectly  obedient,  from  the.  womb;  and 
throughout  all  the  successive  periods  of  his  life.  When  his  facul- 
ties were  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  progress,  he  as  perfectly 
obeyed,  as  he  did,  after  he  began  his  putlic  Ministry.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  rationally  doubted,  that  the  angelic  disposition,  whatever 
might  be  the  natural  powers  which  it  governed,  would  be,  and 
would  accomplish,  all  that  is  meant  by  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Law  of  God.  Of  course,  the  real  and  only  reason,  why  we  per- 
form not  this  obedience,  is,  that  we  do  not  possess  such  a  disposi- 
tion, as  that  of  Angels.  Our  natural  powers  are  plainly  suiEcient : 
o<^  inclination  only  is  defective. 

4.  TTtis  disinclination  to  obedience  is  still  so  obstinate  and  enduring^ 
that  it  is  never  relinquished  by  man^  except  when  under  the  reheioing 
tK/iuence  of  the  Spirit  of  God* 

1  have  already  observed,  that  those,  who  receive  Christy  and  6«- 
eome  the  Children  of  Godj  are  declared  by  St.  John,  to  be  bom  not 
»f  bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God;  and  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  bom  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  chapter  zxxvii.  24 — 28, 
will,  isuppose,  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  if  not  beyond  a  cavil,  that 
this  disposition  is  changed  only  by  God  Himself.  For  I  will  take 
7u  from  among  the  Meathenj  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries j 
m^  will  bring  you  irUo  your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
mUer  upon  you  /  and  ye  sliall  be  clean  from  all  your  pithiness ;  and 
from  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  afoay  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  fleshj  and  J  will  give  you  an  heart  offiesh* 
And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  uou,  and  cause  you  to  walk  tn  my 
statutes ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments^  and  do  them.  In  this 
passage  God  declares,  that  he  will  gather  the  Israelites  out  of  all 
countries  into  their  own  land;  that  ne  will  cleanse  them  from  all 
their  filthiness ;  that  he  will  give  them  a  new  heart,^  and  a  new 
spirit  \  that  he  will,  take  away  their  stony  heart,  and  give  them  an 
heart  of  flesh;  that  he  will  put  his  Spirit  within  them,  and  cause 
them  to  walk  in  his  statutes;  thaf  the^  shall  be  his  people;  and 
that  he  will  be  their  God.  When  all  this  is  accomplished,  he  says, 
T%0n  shall  yc  remember  your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that 
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TDtre  not  good}  and  shall  loath  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for 
your  iniquities,  and  for  your  abominations.  Here,  the  renovation 
of  the  human  heart  is  described  by  sprinkling  clean  water ;  cleans- 
ing them  from  all  their  filthiness  ; ,  giving  them  a  new  heart ;  put- 
ting in  them  a  new  spirit ;  taking  away  their  stony  heart;  giving 
them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  putting  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them ;  and 
causing  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes.  Ml  thisj  God  says,  and  that  in 
the  plamest  terms  possible,  He  himself  will  do  for  them.  As  con- 
seauences  of  it  all,  God  says,  that  they  shall  i^emember  their  own 
evil  ways ;  shall  loath  themselves  in  their  own  sight  for  their  ini- 
quities ;  and  shall  keep  His  statutes,  and  do  them.  As  a  further 
consequence.  He  says,  that  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  that  He 
will  be  their  God.  The  nature  of  this  renovation  cannot,  here,  be 
mistaken.  It  consists  in  having  a  new  heart,  differing  from  that 
which  they  originally  possessed,  as  a  heart  of  flesh  diners  from  a 
heart  of  stone.  It  is  also  a  heart,  cleansed  from  the  filthiness  of 
sin,  and  inclined  to  walk  in  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  God. 
It  is  also  a  heart,  which  will  induce  him,  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  re- 
member his  own  evil  ways,  to  loath  himself  for  his  own  iniquities, 
and  to  keep  the  Judgments,  or  Commands,  of  God,  and  do  them. 
That  this  is  the  moral  character,  exhibited  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  required  by  the  Law  of  God,  as  unpossessed  by  man, 
in  his  original  or  natural  state,  and  as  given  him  in  what  is  called 
the  New  Birth,  cannot,  if  the  woixls  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
meaning,  or  any  meaning,  consistent  with  their  use  elsewhere  in 
the  Scriptures,  oe  questioned.  But  of  this  change  in  the  Israel- 
ites, at  the  period  specified,  God,  in  the  most  determinate  language, 
declares  himself  to  oe  the  Efficient.  Of  this  change,  then,  Se  cer- 
tainly an'//,  and  man  certainly  will  not,  be  the  Efficient.  But  if 
God  will  be  the  Author  of  this  change  in  the  Israelites,  He  is  un- 
questionably the  Author  of  it,  wherever  it  is  experienced.  Thus 
it  is  completely  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  natural  disin- 
clination of  man  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  is  so  obstinate,  that  it  will 
not  be  overcome,  or  removed,  by  itself. 

The  proof  of  this  truth  from  Experience  is,  I  acknowledge,  less 
decisive^  than  that  from  Revelation  ;  and  is  formed  by  an  induction 
of  too  many  particulars,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  to  be 
adduced  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  The  evidence,  fur- 
nished by  Reason  and  Experience  concerning  this  doctrine,  must 
be  merely  auxiliary.  Concerning  subjects  of  this  kind,  concern- 
ing the  agency  of  voluntary  beings,  the  nature  of  causation  uni- 
Versalty,  and  the  manner  in  which  causes  operate,  metaphysically 
considered,  our  knowledge  must  be  confessed  to  be  very  imper- 
fect. It  deserves  our  attention  however,  that  the  whole  evidence, 
furnished  by  Experience,  goes  to  support  this  doctrine.  All  men 
of  plainly  acknowledged  piety,  so  far  as  my  information  extends, 
have  agreed  in  attributing  their  own  renovation  to  the  Agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.    To  mis  attribution  they  have  been  led,  »lsa, 
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by  a  deep  and  solicitous  attention  to  facts,  existing  in  their  own 
minds.  Although  these  &pts  have  been  greatly  diversified  in  many 
respects,  yet  such  men  testify  with  a  single  voice,  that  they  ha«» 
been  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  their  guilt  and  danger ;  that, 
with  an  obvious  or  secret,  but  ultimately  discovered,  reDance  on 
their  own  efforts,  they  have  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  es- 
cape from  both ;  that,  in  the  end,  they  have  clearly  discerned  all 
these  effi>rts  to  be  vain ;  that,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  own 
tnsuffictencV)  they  have  cast  themselves  upon  the  Divine  Mercy; 
realizing,  that  all  their  sufficiency  for  the  great  purpose  in  view 
must  be  of  God.  In  this  situation,  they  unitealy  testify,  they 
found,  commencing  in  them  sooner  or  later,  a  ciisposition,  not 
perceptibly  connected,  as  an  effect,  with  any  efforts  of  their  own, 
prompting  them  to  loath  themselves  for  their  iniquities ;  to  confide 
m  Christ  as  their  Saviour;  to  love  and  fear  God ;  and  to  keep  his 
commandmentSj  and  do  them.  This  disposition,  -also,  they  unitedly 
declare,  irregularly  but  really  increased,  as  they  advanced  in  life ; 
while  the  propensity  to  disobedience  lessened  in  the  same  manner. 
Now,  let  me  ask.  Is  it  credible,  that  all  these  men  should  radically 
err  with  respect  to  this  subject  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  they  should 
all  mistake  the  facts  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  all  should  draw  from 
them  the  same,  and  yet  a  false  conclusion?  This  supposition  in- 
Tolres  another,  which  must,  I  think,  be  reluctantly  admitted  by 
every  religious  man;  viz.  That  God,  in  acconipFishing  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  orders  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  those  who  are 
renewed,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  almost  all  instances  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  Author  of  their  renovation  ;  and  that^  while  em- 
ployed, not  with  integrity  merely,  but  with  deep  solicitude,  in  ex- 
ploring the  state  of  their  own  minds  and  lives.  According  to  this 
supposition,  not  only  must  their  apprehensions  concerning  these 
important  facts  be  false,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  necessarily  false, 
but  all  their  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  all  their  ascriptions  of 
praise,  to  their  Creator,  for  his  agency  in  effectuating  this  happy 
change  in  their  character,  must  be  also  false  and  unfounaed. 
These  ascriptions  were  begun  in  the  earlv  days  of  religion. 
*  Prophets  ana  Apostles  set  we  example.  All  that  was  morally 
TOod  in  themselves,  or  in  others,  they  attributed  to  the*  eflScacious 
Urace  of  God.  In  this  attribution,  Cfhristians  have  followed  them 
throughout  every  succeeding  age.  Thus,  according  to  this  suppo- 
sition, a  succession  of  false,  and  therefore  indefensible,  ascriptions 
of  praise,  has  ascended  to  God  firom  the  ^eat  body  of  pious  per- 
sons in  all  the  ages  of  the  Church ;  which,  yet,  they  cauld  not 
bonestly,  and  in  consistence  with  the  best  views,  wluch  they  were 
able  to  form,  have  failed  to  render. 

At  the  same  time,  no  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  men 
have,  by  direct  efforts  of  their  own,  without  the  eflScacious  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  changed  their  moral  character  from  sin 
la  bolinesa*     Not  only  have  no  such  instances  occurred,  which 
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have  been  clear  and  unequivocalj  and  such  as  roieht  be  supposed 
to  decide  this  point  in  favour  of  the  supposition ;  but  no  coilectioQ 
of  instances  can  be  found,  which  lean  towards  it,  in  a  sufficient  de- 
j^ree,  to  render  it  probable.  The  whole  stream  of  evidence,  fur- 
nished both  by  the  public  and  private  history  of  experimental 
religion,  is  agamst  the  opinion,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove, and  in  favour  of  that,  which  I  have  asserted. 

.  Whatever  may  be  the  jud^ent,  formed  by  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, and  cold  metaphysical  investieation,  concemmg  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  doctrine  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  men,  who 
ere  amcted  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  struggle  hard  to 
obtain  a  release  from  tiieir  sinful  character ;  and  by  all  who,  having 
thus  suffered,  and  thus  struggled,  have  felt  themselves,  in  the  end, 
actually  released  from  the  mminant  control  of  a  smful  disposition. 

This  doctrine  is  elucidated  hj  experience,  also,  in  another  man- 
ner. God,  who  reauires  our  mith,  repentance,  and  obedience  to 
his  Law,  has  set  beiore  us  numberless  and  most  powerful  motives, 
to  en^ge  our  compliance ;  motives,  which,  all  sober  men  will  ac- 
knowledge, ought  to  persuade  us ;  motives,  which  are  obviously 
of  infinite  import.  Why  do  not  men,  who  believe  the  Gospel  to 
be  the  Wora  of  God,  and  who  have  these  motives  presented  to 
them,  clearly  and  forcibly,  frt)m  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  believe,  re- 
pent, and  obey  ?  No  answer,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  ^ven  to  this 
question,  which  will  accord  with  the  supposition,  agamst  which  I 
contend. 

5.  There  U  vet  no  more  difficulty  in  obeying  Gody  than  m  doin^  any 
thing  ehe^  to  which  our  inclination  is  opposed  with  equal  strength  and 
obstinacy. 

A  child  is  equally  unable  to  obey  a  parent,  against  whom  his 
will  is  as  much  opposed,  as  to  obey  Goo.  This  mability  of  chil- 
dren to  obey  their  parents  does  not,  indeed,  commonly  last  through 
life.  But  while  it  lasts,  the  child  can  no  more  obey  his  parent, 
than  his  Maker.  In  both  cases,  his  inaibility  is,  I  apprehend,  of  ex- 
actly the  same  nature.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contmues  while  he 
lives.  In  such  cases,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same ;  equally  ob- 
stinate, equally  enduring,  equally  preventing  him  firom  doing  his 
duty.  If,' in  this  case,  bis  filial  dutv  be  urged  upon  him  in  its  reli- 
.gious  nature,  as  required  by  the  Law  of  God ;  his  opposition  to 
perform  his  duty  to  God  and  his  Parent,  will  be  found  exacdy  co- 
incident; to  be  the  same  indivbible  thing ;  and  to  b$  regarded 
with  the  same  obduracy  of  heart. 

These  considerations  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  explain 
many  Scriptural  passages,  wUch  relate  to  this  subject.  J^o  man, 
Bfxith  our  Saviour^  can  come  unto  me,  excq>t  the  Father^  who  hath  sent 
.m€,  draw  him.  The  true  meaning  of  this,  he  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
plain in  a  parallel  declaration  to  the  Jews ;  Ye  will  not  come  vnio 
9ii€,  that  ye  might  have  life.  That  he,  who  is  wilhne  to  come  to  Christ, 
!WiU  actually  come  to  him,  we  are  taught  by  Christ  Himself  in  the  last 
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chapter  of  the  Apocalype:   Whosoever  willy  or  is  willing j{*9  kkm) 
let  him  comt^  ana  take  the  water  of  lifefreelv.  From  these  passages 
His  evident,  that  everj  one,  who  is  willing,  has  the  full  permission  of 
Christ  to  come  to  him,  and  partake  of  his  blessings.     Indisposi*-  > 
tioii  to  come  to  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  true,  and  the  only,  difficult  | 
ty,  which  lies  in  our  way.    Those,  who  cannot  come,  therefore,  | 
are  those,  and  those  only,  who  will  not.  \ 

The  words  can  and  cannot^  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  just  as 
they  are  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind,  to  express  \ 
wiikngness  or  unwillingness.  Thus  we  customarily  say,  that  we  » 
cannot  lend,  or  give,  or  assist,  or  p?y  a  debt ;  when  we  mean  no-  » 
diiog  more,  than  that  we  are  disinclined  to  these  offices.  Thus 
Samuel  says  to  God,  How  can  I  go  ?  If  Saul  hear  t/,  he  will  kill  me. 
That  Samuel  could  have  gone  to  Bethlehem,  if  he  had  pleased, 
needs  no  proof.  As  soon  as  his  fear  of  Saul,  which  had  made  him 
unwilling,  was  removed,  he  went  without  any  difficulty.  1  Samuel 
xvi.  2.  How  can  this  man  give  us  hisfieshf  said  the  Jews  to  our 
Saviour :  John  vi.  52 ;  that  is.  How  can  he  be  willing  to  give  us  his 
Jlesh  f  This  is  a  hard  saying  ;  who  can  hear  it  ?  John  vi.  60.  The 
answer  is,  Every  one  that  is  willing.  Can  any  man  forbid  water, 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized?  Acts  x.  47.  Can  ye  drink  of 
the  ct9>,  that  I  shall  drink  of?  Mark  x.  38.  Can  the  children  of 
the  bride-chamber  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  f  Mark  iu 
19.  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments  ;  or  a  bride  her  attire  f  Jer. 
iL  32*  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  f  Isaiah  xlix.  15.  Can  / 
htar  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men,  and  singing  women  ?  2 
Sam.  ii.  35. 

In  all  these,  and  the  like,  instances,  there  is  plainljr  nothing 
meant,  but  inability  of  disposition,  or  a  strong  disinclination  to  the 
thing  proposed.  This  is  ooth  the  natural,  and  universal,  language 
of  men ;  found,  equally,  in  their  conversation  and  their  wntings. 
Children  speak  this  language  ahnost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  . 
at  all ;  and  on  every  such  occasion,  utter  it  more  naturally,  than 
any  other  language.  If  the  Scriptures  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  they  must  speak  in  the  same  manner. 
In  this  manner  therefore,  God  has  directed  them  to  be  written. 

REMARKS. 

1.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  disobedience  of 
wuaUand  is  their  own  fault. 

Wherever  we  understand  the  nature  of  our  duty,  and  are  hin- 
dered from  performing  it  by  disinclination  only,  Conscience  and 
Common  sense  pronounce  us  to  be  guilty.  Thus  they  have  ever 
pronounced.  The  decision  has  been  given  in  all  ages  and  coun« 
tries ;  in  every  conceivable  form  of  language  and  conduct ;  with 
an  universal  acknowledgment  of  its  soundness  \  in  the  most  de* 
finite  terms ;  and  with  the  highest  solemnity. 
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3.  The  degree  of  our  Inabiliiy  to  obey  the  Divine  Lam  does  in  no 
ease  lessen  our  guUU 

Certainly  he,  who  is  more  disinclined  to  obedience,  is  not  less 
guilty  than  he,  who  is  less  disin^ned.  Disinclination  to  obey,  is 
our  inability,  and  our  sin*  The  greater  our  disinclination  is,  the 
greater  plainly,  not  the  less,  is  our  sin. 

3.  These  observations  teach  us  the  propriety  of  urging  sinners  to 
immediate  repentance. 

Their  present  state  is  a  state  of  extreme  guilt  and  danger.  Of 
this,  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  Minister  to  produce,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  strong  conviction  in  their  minds.  Equally  is  it  his  duty  to  show 
them,  what  is  ec|ually  true,  that  they  are  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  repent  immediately.  They  are  now,  they  always  have 
been^  sinners.  Every  sin,  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  de- 
manded  their  immediate  repentance.  The  only  reason,  which 
they  can  allege  for  delaying  their  repentance,  is  the  very  reason, 
why  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  s  viz. 
their  disinclination.  But  this  is  their  sin :  and  sin  is  itself  that, 
which  demands  their  repentance,  instead  of  being  a  justification  oi 
their  delay.    .  * 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sinner  cannot,  or  in  the  very  Ian* 
guage  of  this  discourse,  will  not,  repent  of  himself.  Why,  then, 
should  he  be  urged  to  immediate  repentance  J  I  will  give  the  an- 
swer. So  long  as  the  sinner  feels  himself  in  any  degree  excused 
in  delaying  this  duty,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that  he  will  be 
more  and  more  at  ease,  and  more  and  more  disposed  to  delay. 
His  views  will  be  false,  and  dangerous ;  and  his  conduct  will  ea- 
gerly accord  with  his  views.  But  a  full  conviction  of  his  duty 
will  create  in  him  a  sense  of  danger,  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and 
a  trembling  anxiety  concerning  his  future  being.  In  this  situation 
he  will  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  commence  those  eflbrts 
of  solemn  reflection,  that  deep  attention  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
those  attempts  to  supplicate  for  Mercy,  that  conviction  of  his  help- 
lessness,  and  that  strong  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  'being 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  in  the  usual  Providence  cm 
God,  precede  Regeneration* 
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tilTH   JLHB    BXPSHTAHCS  KECESSART   TO  RESTORE    US   TO  OBB- 

DIENCE. 


icn  XX.  SO*  21  w — Jhid  how  I  kept  buck  nothing,  thia  wot  proJUabU  imfo  jwn  ;  M   t 
ku9  thewed  jfott,  amd  have  tmighl  yot^pubticty  and  from  house  to  houte  ;  tet^fy"    « 
««,  hoik  to  the  Jewt,  and  aUo  totke  Greeke,  repetUanu  towmd  God,  and  faith  to- 
ward  awr  Lord  Jetue  Chriat. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  examined  the  Inability  (^Mankind    • 
io  obey  the  Divine  Imw.    It  is  evident,  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  be 
FHtored  to  Divine  Favour,  we  mus^  first  be  restored  to  a  spirit  of 
obedience.     The  Manner^  in  which  we  mav  obtain  tki$  restoration^ 
becomes  therefore  the  next  subject  of  our  mquiry.  *" 

Si.  Ptndj  in  the  Context,  declares  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  and  appeals  to  them  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
that  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  Counsel  of  God  con- 
cerning i.l.^lr  salvation.  This,  he  further  asserts,  he  did,  by  teach- 
ing them  both  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  at  all  seasons, 
and  amid  many  temptations  and  sorrow^.  While  he  served  the 
Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  nnd  many  tears ;  he.  confidently 
avers,  that  he  kept  bath  nothings  which  was  profitable  unto  them ; 
or,  in  other  woras,  taught  them  every  things  which  was  profitable. 
(X  course,  he  taught  every  thing  which  was  prufitable  to  man- 
laad  at  large,  as  creatures  of  God,  and  candidates  for  immortalitv* 
All  this,  however,  he  sums  up  in  the  second  verse  of  the  Text  in 
tibese  two  phrases :  Repentance  toward  God,  and  Faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  literal  sense,  St.  Paul 
taught  nothing  but  Faith  and  Repentance  to  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians. There  -can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  taught  the 
Epkesiansy  generallv,  what  he  taught  the  Christian  world  at  large; 
and,  particularlv,  the  things  contained  in  the  Epistle,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Cnurch  at  Ephesus.  The  meaning  of  the  declam- 
tioo  in  the  Text  is,  I  apprehend,  merely  that  he  had  taught  the 
doctrines  concerning  Faith  and  Repentance,  as  pre-eminently  the 
means  of  salvation*  That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  just,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  context.  Here,  the  Apostle  teaches  the 
Elders,  to  whom  his  speech  was  addressed,  many  things  beside 
these  doctrines;  and  declares,  that  he  had  heretofore  instructed 
them  in  the  great  dut^  of  communicating  good  to  others^  as  the 
amount  of  all  that,  which  they  owed  to  their  fellow-men.  The 
Usiigum  Cft  the  Gospel  is  the  religion  of  sinntfr$ :  ^  the  Relifri^  ^ 
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the  Lorn  is  thai  of  virtuous  beings.  The  Gospel  is  a  scheme  of 
restoration  to  beings,  who  have  rebelled  against  their  Maker,  and 
are  condemned  by  the  Law,  which  they  have  broken,  to  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  their  sins ;  but  who  yet,  in  consistency  with 
the  Character  and  Government  of  God,  may  be  forgiven*  It  is 
a  scheme,  by  which  these  beings  may  be  restored  to  their  alle- 

fiance,  to  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  the  Divine  favour.  If  such 
eings  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  the  Favour  of  God ;  if  they  are 
ever  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  good  subjects  of  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  is  evident  that  they  must,  in  some  manner  or  other,  be 
restored  to  the  character  of  good  stdjects.  In  other  words,  if  they 
are  ever  to  possess  the  rewards  of  obedience,  they  must  be  pre- 
viously possessed  of  the  spirit  of  obedience.  Whatever  accom- 
plishes for  them,  or  becomes  the  means  of  accomplishing,  this 
mighty  change  in  their  circumstances,  must,  to  them,  be  of  mcsti- 
maole  importance.  As  the  Gospel  contains  the  Religion  of  sin- 
ners in  the  situation  above  mentioned ;  this  importance  must  be* 
long  to  the  gospel.  In  a  particular  manner,  must  it  be  attributable 
to  such  doctrines,  or  duties,  in  the  Gospel,  as  are  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary, and  absolutely  indispensable.  From  the  place,  which 
Faith  and  Repentance  held  m  the  Preaching  of  St.  Paul^  it  is 
plain,  that  they  are  the  important  things  in  question ;  the  immediate 
and  indispensable  means  of  our  restoration  to  obedience,  and  to 
the  consequent  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour. 

This  truth  is  abundandy  exhibited  in  many  forms  throughout 
the  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Mark  i.  14,  15,  is 
contained  the  following  declaration  :  Jfoto  after  John  "was  p%U  in 
prisortj  Jesus  came  into  Galilee^  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  King^ 
dom  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled;  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel :  or,  as  in 
the  Greek,  believe  in  the  Gospel.  In  this  passage  we  have  evi- 
dently the  substance  of  our  Saviour's  preaching :  and  this  is  Re^ 
pentance  and  Faith  in  the  good  tidings  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  or 
the  Glorious  Dispensation  of  Mercy  to  sinners  through  the  Re-  • 
deemer. 

In  Acts  ii.  37,  38,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Jews,  being  pricked 
in  their  heart  hy  the  Preaching  of  St.  Peter,  particularly  by  his. 
pungent  exhibition  of  their  guilt  in  crucifying  (Jhrist,  inguh^d  of 
nim  and  John  with  extreme  solicitude,  what  they  should  ao,  to  ob- 
tain forgiveness  and  salvation.  St.  Peter  answered  them,  Repeni^ 
and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  To  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  is,  as 
every  one,  who  reads  the  Gospel,  knows,  a  pubfic  and  most  sol- 
emn profession  of  Faith  in  Him,  as  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind* 
St.  Peter,  therefore,  in  this  answer,  makes,  in  substance,  the  same 
declaration  with  that  of  S*.  Paul  in  the  Text. 

When  the  jailer  inquired  of  Pout  and  Silas,  Acts  xvi.  30,  31, 
What  ht  should  do  to  be  saved ;  they  answertd^  Believe  on  th$ 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ j  and  thou  shalt  be  saved^  with  thine  hotue.  With' 
OMt  Faiths  St.  Paul  declares,  Hebrews  zu  6.  it  is  impossible  to 
pUast  GrocL  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  saith  John  the  Baptist, 
Jobn  uu  36,  htUh  everlasting  life*  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
AaU  not  see  life  :  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him*  He  that 
helitvelh  on  him,  saith  Christ  to  JSficodemus,  John  iiu  18,  is  not  con^ 
itmned  ;  btU  tie  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already. 

Christ,  in  Matthew  ix.  13,  declares  the  end  of  his  coining  to  be 
to  ca/l,  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.  When,  there- 
fare^  sinners  repent ;  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  is  fulfilled.  In  Acts 
T*  31,  He  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  be  exalted  as  a  Prince,  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  Repentance  unto  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins.  Re- 
mission of  sins  is,  of  course,  consequent  upon  Repentance.  In 
Acts  xi.  1 8,  it  is  said.  Then  hath  God  granted  to  the  Gentiles  Re- 
pentance unto  life.  In  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Godly 
sorrow  workcth  repentance  unto  salvation.  Except  ve  repent,  says 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  Lukq  xiii.  3,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  ; 
and  again.  There  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  that  need  no  repent- 
mee.     Luke  xv.  7. 

Id  these  passages,  and  indeed  in  qiany  others,  Remission,  Life, 
and  Salvation,  are  indubitably,  and  inseparably,  connected  with 
Faith  and  Repentance.  Sometimes  they  are  connected  with  both 
conkMntly ;  and  sometimes  with  one.  The  account,  given  of  the 
sabject,  is,  however,  in  all  instances,  the  same :  because  he,  who 
possesses  one  of  these  Christian  graces,  is  of  course,  and  always, 
possessed  of  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  without  these,  life,  re- 
mission, and  salvation,  are  plainly  declared  to  be  unattainable.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  Faith  and  Repentance  are  the  attri- 
butes, supremely  required  by  the  Gospel ;  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  its  two  great  precepts*,  in  (he  possession  of  which,  mankind 
are  assured  of  eternal  Kfe,  and  without  which,  they  are  exposed  to 
etonal  death.  To  prodirce,  aqd  perpetuate,  them  in  the  soul,  is 
visibly  the  ereat  object,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  accomplish.  In  other  words,  they  are  that 
essential  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  to  which  salvation  is  promised* 
and  given,  as  a  reward  $  not  of  debt,  but  of  the  free  and  sovereign 
grace  of  God. 

Havine,  if  I  mistake  not,  placed  this  truth  beyond  every  rea- 
sonable doubt,  and  thus  shown  the  way,  in  which  mankind,  al- 
though sinners,  condemned  by  the.  Divine  Law,  and  incapable  of 
Jast3icati6n  by  their  own  works,  may  yet  be  gratuitously  justified, 
reCorn  to  their  obedience,  and  be  reinstated  m  the  Divine  favour; 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  subject ;  and  to 
exhibit  the  manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  true. 

The  foundation  of  all  Religion  is  the  Existence,  Character,  Law, 
and  GpOT^mmeat,  of  God.  This  Glorious  and  Perfect  Being,  as 
Ibe  C&e^ior,  Preserver,  and  JBene&ctor,  of  the  Universe,  is,  of  the 
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most  absolute  right,  the  Ruler  of  the  Work  which  He  has  made, 
and  the  Lawgiver  of  all  his  moral  creatures.  The  Law,  which 
He  has  prescribed  to  them,  demands  all  their  duly,  and  regu- 
iaCes  all  their  moral  conduct.  M^n,  who  is  of  the  number  of 
these  moral  creatures,  is  placed  under  this  Law ;  and  justly  re* 
quired  by  his  Maker  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself.  In  tfie  progress  of  these  discourses  it 
has,  unless  I  am  deceived,  been  clearly  shown,  that  Man  has 
utterly  failed  of  performing  this  duty ;  that  he  is,  therefore,  con- 
demned by  the  Law,  to  the  sufferance  of  its  penalty  5  that  the 
Law  knows  no  condition  of  pardon,  escape,  or  return ;  that  Man 
cannot  expiate  his  sins ;  and  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  must  there- 
fore perlBh. 

In  this  situation,  as  has  been  heretofore  explained,  Christ  inter- 
posed on  the  behalf  of  our  ruined  race ;  and  made  an  atonement 
for  our  sins,  with  which  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  This  atone- 
ment, the  Scriptures  have  assured  us,  God  has  accepted;  and, 
having  thus  provided  a  method,  in  which  he  can  be  just,  and  yet 
justify  those  who  were  sinners,  is  ready  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
pardon  and  salvation  to  this  apostate  world. 

Accordingly,  Christ  has  announced  himself  to  sinful  men  as  their 
Saviour;  and  proffered  to  them  deliverance,  both  from  their  sin, 
and  their  conaemnalion.  The  conditions,  on  which  this  proffer 
has  been  made,  are  Repentance  towards  Ood,  and  Faith  tozoards 
Himself,  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  Mankind.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand, so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  propriety,  and  necessity,  of 
these  conditions  of  our  restoration,  it  will  be  useAil  to  attend  to  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  Sincere,  exalted,  and  endearing  happiness  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
any  beings,  except  those  wlio  are  virtuous. 

This  great  and  fundamental  truth  in  that  Philosophy,  which  ex- 

Elains  the  nature  and  interests  of  moral  beings,  has,  it  is  believed, 
een  completely  evinced  in  this  series  of  discourses.  It  has  been 
shown,  that  a  sinful  mind  is  at  war  with  itself,  its  fellow-creatures, 
and  its  Grod ;  that  it  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  reproaches  of  con- 
science, to  perpetual  disquiet,  to  consciousness  of  the  Divine  anger, 
and  to  the  loathing  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings^  It  ha^  been 
shown  that  such  a  mind  must  be  a  prey  to  tumultuous  passions,  ve- 
hement desires,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  gratified,  and  endleBs 
disappointments  in  the  pursuit  of  a  selfish  interest,  which  can 
.  never  be  promoted  without  sacrificing  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  its  chosen  enjojrments  are  in  their  na- 
ture vain,  transient,  delusive,  little,  base,  and  contemptible ;  in- 
consistent with  real  excellence,  dignity,  and  self-approbation; 
and  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  'others  ;  whose  interests 
are  singly  of  equal  importance,  and,  united,  are  immeasoraUy  dc» 
serving  of  higher  tegai'd. 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a  alin- 
W  mind  cannot  be  happy  :  for  with  such  afiections,  and  their  con- 
sequences, happiness  is  plainly  inconsistent.  The  mind,  which 
is  not  at  ease  within,  cannot  derive  happiness  from  without.  A 
wnatdtd  spirit  who  can  bear  j  especially  when  wounded  by  the  ar- 
rows of  an  angry  conscience  ?  If,  then,  God  is  pleased  to  com- 
municate happiness  to  him,  who  is  a  siqner ;  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  be  should  first  remove  the  sinful  disposition,  whence 
aB  these  evils  immutably  flow. 

2.  7%e  only  possible  method  of  removing  sin  from  a  moral  beingy 
tt  to  make  him  the  subject  of  Evangelical  Repentance* 

So  long  as  the  soul  loves  sin,  it  must  be  the  subject  of  that  vtle 
and  guilty  character,  which. we  denominate  Moral  Turpitude,  De- 
pravity, and  Corruption ;  together  with  all  its  consequences.  For 
the  love  of  sin  is  pre-eminenUy  this  character.  While  this  love  con- 
tinues, he,  in  whom  it  exists,  will  perpetrate,  of  course,  all  those, 
which  we  customarily  call  sins,  or  sinful  actions.  He  will  also 
love  sin,  continually,  more  and  more ;  and  perpetrate  it  with  more 
and  more  eagerness,  and  hostility  to  God.  From  all  the  know- 
ledge, which  we  possess  of  moral  character,  it  seems  plainly  to  be 
its  nature,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  to  become  more  and  more 
fixed  in  its  habits,  and  intense  in  its  desires.  So  lon^,  therefore, 
as  the  love  of  sin  prevails  in  the  mind,  the  situatioh  of  the  sinner 
must  be  hopeless,  with  regard  to  his  assumption  of  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dence,  and  his  attaii^ent  of  consequent  happiness. 

The  Repentance  of  the  Gospel  is  formea  of  the  hatred  qfsinj 
sorrow  for  it,  a  disposition  to  confess  it  to  God,  and  resolutions  to 
renounce  it.  From  this  definition  it  is  manifest,  that  Evangelical 
Repentance  is  the  direct  removal  of  sin  from  the  soul  of  the  sinner. 
By  the  hatred  of  sin,  which  it  includes  as  a  first  principle,  the  soul 
is  withdrawn  firom  the  practice  of  it.  By  the  sorrow,  it  is  warned 
of  the  danger,  and  evil,  of  returning  to  it  again.  Bv  the  confession 
of  it  to  God,  the  soul  is  brought  into  near,  full,  and  most  endearing 
views  of  the  glorious  goodness  of  its  Heavenly  Father  in  forgiving 
its  iniquities;  and  most  happily  prepared  to  watch,  and  strive,  and 
pray,  that  it  may  ofiend  Him  no  more,  by  its  resolutions  to  for- 
sake it,  the  penitent  is  fortified  a^inst  future  indulgences,  and  pre* 
pared  to  assume  a  life  of  filial  obedience.  In  all  Uiese  things  we 
cannot,  I  think,  avoid  perceiving,  that  Evangelical  Repentance  is 
the  direct,  and  the  only,  means  of  removing  sin  originally  firomthe 
heart,  and  consequentially  from  tlu^  life,  of  a  moral  being ;  and 
that  thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  obeditpce 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  a  general  conformity  to  his  character  and 
pleasure.  To  such  beings,  as  we  are,  it  is  therefore  indispen* 
sable,  if  wc  are  ever  to  become  the  subjects  of  real  and  enduring 
happiness. 

5.  fhr  this  great  end  it  is  also  necessary,  that  we  sJumld  be  united 

ft)  €od: 
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The  relations  between  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures, 
are  not  only  near  and  important,  but  indispensable,  also,  to  the 
happiness  of  such  creatures.  Out  of  them  arises  a  great  part  of 
all  the  thoughts,  affections,  duties  and  enjoyments,  oi  which  they 
arQ  capable.  These  arc  also  the  foundations,  on  >vhich  all  other 
valuable  thou^ts,  affections,  duties,  and  enjoyments,  rest ;  and 
are  necessary  to  their  existence,  as  well  as  their  worth.  In  the 
relation  of  Children,  only,  do  we,  or  can  we,  apprehend  the  en- 
dearing and  glorious  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the  common,  most 
affectionate,  and  most^venerable  Parent  of  the  Virtuous  Universe ; 
feel  towards  Him  the  various  filial  affections  ;  and  perform  the  va- 
rious filial  duties,  which  are  included  under  the  general  name  of 
piety.  In  the  same  relation,  only,  can  we  enjoy  tne  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  happiness  of  loving  and  gForifying  Him  as  our  Fatlur 
wlio  is  in  Heaven.  In  this  relation,  only,  do  we  also  receive,  and 
feel,  the  unnumbered  proofs  of  his  parental  tenderness,  and  un- 
limited mercy. 

As  children  of  God,  and  by  means  of  the  filial  views  and  affec- 
tions, which  in  this  character  we  entertain,  we  begin  fii-st  to  un- 
derstand, aiid  to  feel,  that  we  are  brethren.  This  character  is 
the  true  inlet  to  all  the  fraternal  regards  of  virtuous  beings  ;  and 
to  the  endless  train  of  spiritual  sympathies,  and  social  endear- 
ments, which  spring  up  in  sanctified  minds  ;  and  which  with  new 
strength,  purity,  and  delight,  will  for  ever  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
Heavens  above.  t 

But  without  Union  to  God,  no  relation,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  can  be  of  any  use  to  ourselves.  Without  this  union,  the 
blessings,  flowing  from  these  relations,  cannot  begin.  When 
minds  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  their  views,  and  are  not  united 
to  him  in  their  affections  and  character.  He  cannot  with  propriety 

E've,  nor  thev  possibly  enjoy,  these  blessings.  The  nearest  ra- 
tion to  God,  if  unperceived,  unfelt,  and  unacknowledged,  is  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  soul,  which  sustains  it  nothing.  It  is  the 
cordial,  grateful  sense  of  such  a  relation,  the  welcome,  delightful 
recognition  of  it,  which  makes  it  the  foundation  of  all  this  good. 
With  such  a  sense,  with  such  a  recognition,  the  soul  draws  nigh 
to' God  with  affections  harmonizing  with  his  pleasure,  and  with 
views  coinciding  with  all  his  revealed  designs.  Separated  from 
God,  the  soul  can  entertain  no  such  views,  and  can  feel  no  such 
affections,  towards  him.  Nor  can  it  perform  any  duties,  nor  real- 
ise any  rational,  or  lasting,  enipyment.  In  such  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration, it  is  a  plant,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous* 
ness  cease  to  shine ;  and  is,  of  course,  chilled,  shrunk,  and  de* 
stroyed. 

4.  Faith  in  Jestts  Christ  is  the  only  possible  Union  between  man 
and  his  Maker. 

God,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  has  promised  to  receive^ 
iu«tify,  and  save  for  ever,  all  who  are  Christ's  at  his  appearing : 
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that  is,  all  who  "become  his  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  tbetn-* 
telres  to  him.  But  the  only  method,  in  which  man  ever  docs,  tff 
can,  surrender  himself  voluntarily  to  Christ,  is  the  exercise  of 
Faith  or  confidence  in  him,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  is 
Ae  only  method  of  becoming  His,  which  is  proposed  to  us  by 
Christ  himself*  Believe  on  the  LordJesm  Christy  and  thou  shall  be 
mvtd,  is  the  sole  language  of  the  Scriptures  concemine  this  sub* 
jcct.  On  this,  however,  I  need  not  insist;  because  1  nave  here- 
tofore, if  I  mistake  not,  satisfactorily  proved  the  doctrine  at  lar^* 
SdD  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject  with 
some  degree  of  attention,  and  particularity,  as  being  capable,  at 
least  in  my  view,  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  in  an  impressive  and 
edifying  manner. 

Cfhrist  offers  to  save  sinners,  who  are  condemned  and  perishing, 
and  who  are  therefore  utterly  unable  to  save  themselves.  In  this 
offer  he  declares  himself  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  io  save  to  the 
vUermosl  all  that  will  come  unto  Godotf  him.  Now  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  come  to  him,  or  to  God  by  him,  unless  we  confide  in  this 
as  his  true  character,  and  in  the  declarations,  by  which  he  makes 
tlus  character  known  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive  his 
Instructions,  as  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  guidance,  to  us  in 
the  path  of  duty  and  salvation  ;  his  Precepts,  as  the  rules  of  our 
obecuence  ;  or  his  Ordinances,  as  the  directory  of  our  worship ; 
QDless  we  confide  in  the  Character  of  Him,  who  has  taught  them 
as  a  wise  and  feithful  Teacher.  It  is  indispensable,  that  we  con^- 
fide  in  him  as  a  Teacher,  who  knows,  and  who  has  told  us,  that 
which  is  true,  n^ht,  and  safe  for  us,  in  these  immensely  important 
concerns.  It  is  indispensable,  that  we  believe  in  him,  and  trust 
in  him,  as  vested  witn  all  the  Authority,  necessary  to  this  charac« 
tCT  of  a  Divine  Instructor ;  and  regard  him,  as  certainly  and  fully 
disclosing  the  Will  of  God  concerning  our  duty  and  salvation.  Un« 
less  we  can  confide  in  these  things,  we  can  never  receive  his  In- 
structions as  rules  either  of  our  faith,  or  of  our  practice.  With- 
out these  things  they  would  all  dwindle  at  once  into  mere  philoso- 
phy; mere  advice;  mere  opinions;  to  obey  which,  no  person 
would,  or  could,  feel  the  least  obligation. 

His  Atonement,  in  the  same  manner,  would  be  nothing  to  ud 
ooless  we  could  cordially  believe  it  to  be  efficacious,  stmicient, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  only  because  we  regard 
it  as  the  Atonement  of  so  glorious,  sufficient,  and  acceptable  a 
person,  that  it  possesses,  in  any  sense,  the  Character  of  an  AtoAe- 
ment  Accordingly,  the  Socintans,  who  consider  Christ  as  a  tnere 
man,  generally  do,  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  them** 
selves,  must,  believe,  that  he  made  no  Atonement,  but  was  merely 
a  martyr,  or  witness  to  the  truth. 

Chnst  also  requires  us  to  commit  our  souls  to  his  care,  and  keep« 
ing;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  his  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
ourselves  into  his  hands,  and  looking  for  safety  and  happiness  16 
Vol.  IV.  5  r-        T 
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his  protection,  mercy,  and  truth.  This  we  cannot  do  in  any  other 
manner,  nor  by  any  other  means,  beside  the  exercise  of  Confidence 
in  him.  Who  would  commit  his  everlasting  well-being  to  a  per- 
son, in  whose  kindness  and  truth,  in  whose  power  and  wisdom,  he 
did  not  confide  ?  No  man  ever  did,  or  could  commit  himself,  or 
his  interests,  even  in  this  world,  to  any  person  whatever,  unless  in 
the  exercise  of  confidence.  How  mucn  more  difficult,  how  con- 
trary to  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  how  absolutely  impossi- 
ble^ mtist  it  then  be  to  conmiit  our  eternal  interests ;  ourselves ; 
our  all ;  to  a  being,  in  whom  ire  do  not  entirely  confide ! 

In  the  exercise  of  EvangeUcal  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  we  become  united  to  him,  according  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Scriptures,  and  according  to  all  the  views,  which 
Reason  can  form  of  this  subject,  in  a  very  near,  most  desirable^ 
and  most  delightful  union^  He  himself  says  to  his  disciples,  John 
XV.  4,  5,  lam  the  Vine;  ye  are  the  branches.  Abide  in  me;  and  I 
in  jfou.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me*  St.  Paul  says,  We 
are  members  of  his  boay^  of  Msjleshj  and  of  his  bjones :  and  again ; 
Xofwye  are  the  body  of  Christy  and  members  one  of  another  ;  1  Cor. 
zii.  27;  and  again.  Col.  i.  18,  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body^  the 
Church.  The  whole  Church,  also,  both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth, 
is  exhibited  as  gathered  under  one  Head,  that  is,  Christ :  Eph.  i. 
10.    But  our  Saviour  himself  has  given  us  the  most  sublime  and 

florious  exhibitioo  of  this  subject,  which  was  ever  made  to  man- 
ind,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  Intercessory  Prayer :  John 
zvii.  20 — 23,  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also,  whick 
shall  betieife  on  me  through  their  word:  That  they  all  may  be  one  : 
as'  thou  Father  arttn  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  m 
us :  that  the  world  may  believe,  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the 
glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one  ;  /  in  them,  ana  thou  in  me  :  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one;  and  that  the,  world  may  know,  that' thou  hast 
sent  me  ;  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.  This  trans- 
cendent, this  divine  union,  here  exhibited  to  us  as  being  of  all  pos- 
sible importance,  is,  and  can  be,  accomplished  for  mankind,  only 
by  Evangelical  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  Christ. 

5.  To  the  happiness  of  the  soul  it  is  also  indispensable,  that  ii 
should  always  Obey  its  Creator;  and  of  this  obedience,  EvangeUcal 
Faith  is  the  only  source. 

.  That  Obedience  to  God  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  rational 
creatures,  and  that  their  uniform  obedience  is  necessary  to  their 
uniform  happiness,  has  been  already  proved  under  the  first  head 
of  this  discourse.  If  sin  is  fatal  to  happiness,  and  incompatible 
with  its  existence ;  it  follows  of  course,  tnat  obedience  is  inaispen- 
sable  to  happiness.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  the  only 
two  possible  moral  states  of  an  Intelligent  being.  If,  then,  diso- 
bedience creates  misery  i  obedience  of  course  creates  happiness* 
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It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  consider  the  subject  somewhat 
fiuiher.  It  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  God,  and  God 
only,  knows  what  conduct  will  produce,  or  ensure,  happiness; 
and  that  He  only  is  alway,  invariably,  and  infinitely^  disposed  to 
have  that  conduct  exist.  He  only  possesses  the  authority  also, 
and  the  power,  to  require  it  of  his  creatures.  Hence,  He  only  can 
be  the  uniform  and  efficient  Director  of  his  creatures  to  their  real 
rood.  If,  then,  creatures  are  to  be  happy  at  all ;  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  that  they  obey  his  directions,  and  conform  to  his 
pleasure,  as  the  only  possible  rule  of  right,  the  only  possible  way 
to  real  and  universal  good.  All,  who  wander  from  tnis  path,  are 
soon  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  error,  distress,  and  despair;  and  will 
never  find  their  proper  home. 

But  we  cannot  obey  (Jod,  except  from  Confidence  in  his  Char- 
acter, as  a  perfectly  Wise,  Just,  and  Good  Teacher  and  Lawgiver, 
who  has  instructed  us  in  our  true  interest;  a  Lawgiver,  who  has 
prescribed  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  precepts,  to  reflate  our 
duty.  Unless  we  consider  his  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
right ;  we  can  never  voluntarily  obey  them.  Confidence,  there- 
fore, in  the  Character  of  God,  and'  in  his  Instructions  and  Pre- 
cepts, as  flowing  from  that  Character,  and  partaking  of  his  Wis- 
dom  and  Rectitude,  is  the  true,  and  only,  possible  source  of  that 
spontaneous  obedience,  which  is  acceptable  to  Him,  vurtuous  in  us, 
and  indispensable  to  all  our  real  good. 

Thos,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  Repentance  towards  Oody  and.  Faith 
kmards  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ ,  are  the  substance  of  the  means,  by 
which  sinners  are  delivered  from  sin,  reinstated  in  the  character 
of  children,  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  entitled  to  eternal  life, 
and  prepared  for  everlasting  obedience  and  enjoyment  in  the  hea- 
vens above. 

REMARKS. 

1.  TVom  these  observations  it  is  evident^  that  the  objectums^  made 
bg  Infidels  against  Evangelical  Repentance^  as  mean-spirited  and 
eaiUemptiblej  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  '' stif-mortification,  self-denial,  and 
tnmiility,  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart.'^  Whatever  produces  these  consequences  by  its  pro- 
per efficacy  is  undoubtealy,  in  its  nature,  vicious  or  sinful,  smce 
the  conseouences  themselves  are  plainly  of  a  sinful  nature.  Self- 
denial,  self-mortification,  and  humility,  are  all  essential  ingredients 
of  genuine  repentance ;  and  without  them,  such  repentance  can- 
not exist.  A  just,  clear,  and  humble  sense  of  our  guilt  and  un* 
worthiness,  is  the  very  basis  on  which  every  thing  else,  contained  in 
Kpentance,  is  founded.  With  such  a  sense  of  our  character,  it  is 
^possible  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  mortify  those  inclina* 
ons,  and  deny^  ourselves  that  gratification  of  them,  which,  togeth- 
•"*•  have  constituted  our  guilt,  our  odiousness,  our  debasement,  and 
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our  danger.  7!he  humble  thoughts  which  we  thus  experience, 
and  the  bumble  emotions  bjr  which  they  are  accompanied,  are  the 
only  just  thoughts  concernmg  our  character,  and  tne  only  proper 
emotions  with  respect  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  character  exists* 
Every  opinion,  everv  feeling,  not  accordant  with  these,  is  false  and 
groundless ;  the  silly  dream  of  a  vain  and  silly  mind.  A  little 
self-knowledge,  a  very  limited  degree  of  candour,  united  with  a 
very  moderate  self-examination,  would  convince  anj  mind  of  the 
visionary  nature  of  such  opinions,  and  the  absolute  unpropriety  of 
such  feelings. 

Proud  and  vain  men  have,  however,  always  despised  humility, 
and  regarded  it  as  deserving  their  contempt.  Still,  it  is  unauestiona- 
bly  the  first  honour,  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  the  begin- 
own^  of  every  thing  else,  which  is  really  honourable  in  man.  All 
sin  IS  shame :  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  nothing  shame- 
ful, except  sin.  The  very  pride,  the  very  vanity,  from  which  these 
decisions  of  Infidels  spring,  is  itself  gross  sin,  and  not  less  shame- 
iu[  than  the  other  exercises  of  the  same  spirit.  All  men  see,  and 
declare,  this  under  the  guidance  of  mere  common  sense ;  and,  al- 
though each  cherishes  it  in  himself,  every  one  hates,  despises,  and 
condemns  it  in  his  fellow-men.  How  litde  would  Christ  have 
merited,  how  plainl v  impossible  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have 
ffained,  that  exalted  estimation,  which  he  now  holds  in  the  minds  of 
Aneels  and  of  men,  had  he  been  a  proud  and  vain,  and  not  a  meek 
and  lowl^.  Redeemer!  How  infinitely  distant  is  the  character  of 
this  Glorious  Person  fi*om  that  of  Alexander,  or  that  of  Casar  ! 
The  character  of  these  men  is  fitlv  imaged  by  the  smoke,  ascend- 
ing from  the  bottomless  pit :  while  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  is 
tliat  of  the  Sun,  shining  in  his  strength. 

But,  aside  from  these  considerations,  Repentance,  however  re- 
probated by  haughty-minded  men,  is  in  itself  real  good,  and  es- 
sential to  all  other  real  good.  It  is  the  only  possible  removal  of 
sin ;  the  worst  of  all  evus,  and  the  source  of  every  other  evil.  It 
b  the;  only  possible  security  against  the  resumption  of  that  guilty, 
debased,  and  shameful  character.  It  is  the  commencement  of  vir- 
tue in  the  soul ;  and  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It  is 
real  dignity  in  itself;  and  the  beginning  of  all  real  dignity.  It  is 
plainly  the  only  solid  basis  of  peace  of  conscience,  and  well-found- 
ed self-approbation.  By  Hume  it  was  seen,  so  far  as  he  saw  it  at 
fdl,  only  at  a  distance ;  and  through  the  false  optics  of  philosoph- 
ical pnde.  It  was,  therefore,  erroneously  seen,  understood,  and 
.  Tepresented.  Neither  this  writer,  nor  his  com]>anions  in  infideli- 
ty, appear  to  hav^  discerned  the  distinction  between  the  repent- 
ance of  a  mercenarv  slave,  regretting  his  faults  merely  from  |he 
expectation  of  punisnment ;  and  the  iujjenuous  contrition  of  a  child, 
sorrowing  for  his  disobedience,  loathing  his  guilt,  and  retumiifg 
irith  a  new  and  better  heart  to  his  filial  character  and  duty. 
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2,  We  see  how  groundless  the  objection  of  Godwin  is  to  the  Scrip* 
hira ;  viz.  That  they  lay  an  improper  and  unzoarrantable  stress  on 
FaUh. 

Faiih,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  great  condition  of  acceptance 
with  God,  proposed  in  the  Gospel:  as  Unbelief  is  of  final  rejec- 
tion. To  this  scheme  Godwin  objects,  as  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
But  if  the  account  here  given  of  this  attribute  be  just,  the  absurd- 
ity will  be  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  Scriptural  scheme,  but  in  the 
objection.  It  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  shown  in  this  discourse, 
that  without  Union  to  God,  and  cordial  Obedience  to  his  Will,  we 
cannot  enjoy  rational  and  enduring  good ;  and  that  without  Evan- 
^ic?l  Faith,  no  such  Union,  and  no  such  Obedience,  can  exist. 
llie  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  therefore,  of  all  possible  importance 
to  man ;  of  as  much  importance  as  his  whole  well-being ;  involv- 
ing every  thine  which  is  desirable  or  useful •  Had  the  Scriptures, 
there£9re,  laid  less  stress  upon  this  subject ;  it  would  have  been 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  religious  system,  which  they 
contain. 

The  contrary  character  of  distrust,  which  is  plainly  the  native 
character  of  man,  is  obviously  a  complete  separation  of  any  In- 
telligent being  from  his  Maker.  It  is  impossible,  that  such  beings 
should  exercise  any  of  those  afiections,  with  which  alone  they 
can  glorify  their  Creator,  or  cordially  obey  him,  so  long  as  they 
d^trust  his  Moral  Character.  Equallv  impossible  is  it,  that  they 
should  possess  the  enjoyment,  which  alone  can  fill  the  wishes,  or 
is  suited  to  the  nature,  of  an '  immortal  mind.  Tha  distrust  of  a 
friend  makes  us  unhappy  here.  The  distrust  of  God  would  make 
lis  miserable  Jor  ever. 

The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  deserves,  then,,  all  the  importance, 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures.  The  place,  which  it  ought 
to  hold  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  is  pre-eminent.  By  every 
Preacher  it  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  by  every  man  it  ought  to  be 
poi^ued,  as  of  all  possible  consequence  to  Obedience  and  Salva- 
tioQ.  The  Preacher,  who  does  not  thus  inculcate  it,  is  unfaithful : 
the  man,  who  does  not  acquire  it,  is  undone. 
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THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

0]U)INARr   MEANS    OF   GRACE. — PROOFS    THAT    THERE    ARE   SUCH 

MEANS. 


1  OoRiNTRiAirs  ir.  16. — For  though  yt  have  ten  thousand  instmclon  in  Ckritti  ye 
/une  not  manjf  fathers  ;Jor  in  Christ  Jesus  lutve  J  begotten  you  tiiroiigh  the  Gospel. 

The  preceding  sermon  finished  the  observations,  which  I 
originally  proposed  to  make  concerning* /Ac  Laio  of  God  ^  the 
friability  of  Man  to  obey  it ;  and  the  MecChs  of  his  Restoration  to 
Obedience^  and  to  the  consequent  Favour  of  God* 

The  next  subject  in  the  order  of  these  Discourses,  is  The  means, 
in  the  application  ofmhich,  men  ttsfialli/  obtain  faith  and  repentance, 
and  thus  become  entitled  to  eternal  life. 

Before  I  begin  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  request  my  Audi* 
ence  to  call  to  mind  the  import  of  the  last  discourse,  together  with 
others,  which  have  been  delivered  concerning  the  same  subjects. 
I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  my.  view.  Evangelical  Faith 
end  Repentance  are  indifpensabte  to  the  existence  of  any  moral  good 
m  the  soul  ofman^  and  are  in  all  instances  the  biginning  of  that 
good.  Particularly,  they  arc  the  comfnencement  of  obedience  to 
the  Law  of  God  ;  -the  foumdation  of  real  and  enduring  happiness 
to  such  as  are,  or- have  becn^  sinners  ;  and  are,  obviously,  tne  m- 
meSate  duty  of  allmch.  He  therefore,  who  does  not  teach  these 
doctrines,  omits^  in  my  apprehension,  the  soul  and  substance  of 
the*  Gospel. 

With  these- things  premised,  I.  observe,  that  in  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  St.  PatU  declares  himself  to  have  begotten  the  Corir^ 
thian  Christians  in  Christ,  and  thus  to  have  been  a  cause  of  their 
being  regenerated,  or  borg  again.  That  the  new  birth  is  the  birth 
here  referred  to,  will  not  be  disputed.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned, 
thatS^  Paul  was,  in  some  manner ;and  degree,  or  other,  concerned 
-  in  effectuating  it,  without  a  peremptory  denidi  of  his  veracity,  and 
inspiration.  It  is  fm-ther  declared  by  him,  that  Ae  hadbegoittn 
them  through  the  GespeL  It  i5  therefore  certain,  that  the  Gospel, 
also,  waJ,  in  some  or  other  manner,  or  degree,  concerned  in  effect' 
uating  the  new  birth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

•ff  the  Apostle,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  ivas  concerned  in 
effectuating  the  newloirth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  it  will  fol- 
Jtjw  by  un3)jectionabl€  analogy,  that  other  Ministers  are  also,  in  the 
like  manner  or  degree,  conceited  in  Effectuating  the  Regeneration  of 
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!wcA,  a^  become  Christians  under  ihclr  Ministry,  Further;  if 
Gospel  \\-as  thus  concerned  in  ihe  Regeneration  of  the  CormO 
Christians,  then  il  is,  also,  equally  concerned  in  that  of  Christ] 
in  general. 

Bui  If  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ho  in  any  manner,  or  deg 
concerned  in  producing  this  change  in  the  moral  character  of  n 
they  are  just  so  far  tneans  of  producing  it.  Of  consequence,  a 
they  are,  according  to  that  course  of  Divine  Providence,  in  wl 
ihey  are  thus  instrumental,  necessary  to  this  change^  just  so  fai 
they  are  means  of  producing  it. 

k  is  not  here  intended,  that  God  could  not,  if  he  pleased,  j: 
duce  this  change  in   the  human  character,  without  these,  or  \ 
other  means.      ISor  is  it  intended,  that  in  some  cases  he  does 
actually  thus  produce  it.     It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power 

tGod  to  effectuate  this  change,  with  infinite  ease,  in  any  man 
which  he  shall  think  proper.  Nor  have  we  any  proof,  that  he 
not,  in  many  instances,  renewed  men,  without  connecting  the  r 
ovation  with  any  means  whatever.  But  it  is  here  intended,  t 
this  is  not  the  usual  course  of  his  Spiritual  providence ;  and  tl 
in  that  course,  means  are  really  employed  to  bring  men  into 
heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  further  i[itcnded,that  fAe^c  means  an 
far  nutssarif^  as  thai  without  them,  this  important  end  would  not, 
ihe  ordinary  course  of  providence^  J  c  accomplished. 

If  God  has  thought  proper  to  cjndnri   his  Spiritual  provide! 

in  such  a  manner,  as  to  constitute  ii  u  n^^ular  and  orderly  cou 

of  events  ;   then  our  own  vi^v.     of  it  are  to  be  formed,  so  as  to 

cord  with  this  constitution,  and  lo  admit  it  as  a  part  of  the  Ev; 

I       1^*^^'   System.     Our  conduct,  also,  is  to  bo  referred,  and  ci 

'       Mtied,  to  this  constitution.     With  it  we  arc  to  expect  rther  thii 

to  accord.      Particularly,  we  are  to  expect  salvation  lbi\ourselv 

I       aod  others,  according  to  this  plan  ;  j.rd  not  according  to  a  difi 

I       ent  one-     Just  views  of  this  suhjcrr  will,  therefore,  be  easily  s( 

to  claim  no  small  importance  in  thccsLimation  of  those,  who  w 

to  be  saved. 

la  the  particular  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  propose, 
.  I.  To  shoiCj  that  there  arc  Means  of  Grace  ^ 

i  JL   To  show  What  ihey  are  ; 

Ep^  .  Jll.   To  explain  their  Ij^ucnce  ;  and, 

rV.  To  answer  the  principal  Objections  ta  this  scheme  of  d 
trine* 
I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grade* 
This  position  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in  the  follow 
manner. 

1.  /  allege   as  evidence  of  its  tru{h  the  direct  declarations 
Semiure* 
The  Text  is  an  explicit  and  forcible  declaration  of  this  natu 
.     fa  this  passage  the  Aposde  asserts  in  the  most  unequivocal  ml 
I    «f fj  tiiat  he  was  a  cause,  and  the  Gospel  another,  of  regeqetat 
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to  the  Corinthian  Christians :  not  a  cause  in  the  efficient  sense,  but 
the  instrumental.  In  other  words,. he  declares  that  hintself,  and 
the  Gospel,  were  Means  of  their  regeneration.  It  cannot  be  said 
kere,  that  the  Apostle  and  the  Gospel  were,  to  these  Christians, 
means  of  cdificaiion  /  or  of  their  advancement  in  holiness^  after  they 
were  regenerated.  This  subject  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  birth  is  not  any  part  of  the  growth,  subsequent  to  itself. 
To  beget,  is  not  to  nourish,  or  cause  to  grow.  It  is  to  contribute 
to  the  original  existence  of  the  thing  begotten,  and  not  to  its  sub- 
sequent improvement.  The  Apostle  and  the  Gospel,  then,  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  of  these  Christians,  and  were  Means  of 
bringing  it  to  pass. 

In  Philemon  10,  St.  Paul  declares  the  same  truth  in  the  san>e 
language.     /  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  be 
gotten  in  my  bonds. 

In  the  'Epistle  of  St.  James,  chapter  i.  1 8,  that  Apostle  says, 
Of  his  own  Will  begat  he  us  with  the  Word  of  Truth,  that  rce  (the 
first  converted  Jews)  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

On  this  passage  I  shall  make  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  tliat 
St.  James  uses  the  same  language  to  denote  the  regeneration  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  denote  tluit  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians.  If,  then,  the  terms  in  St.  James  denote  regene- 
ration ;  which  will  not  be  denied ;  they  denote  thd  same  thing  in 
the  Text.  But  the  passage  in  St.  James  is  unquestionable  proof, 
that  God  regenerated  the  person'^  spoken  of  in  this  passage. 
Equally  undeniable  proof  is  furr.iihca  by  the  Text,  that  St.  Paul 
was  either  the  Agent,  or  tht  Means,  of  regeneration  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  Corinth.  But  God  is  the  only  Agent,  or  Efficient  Cause, 
of  regeneration.  If  we  deny  the  fact,  that  St.  Paid  was  the  Means 
of  regeneration  to  these  persons,  as  asserted  in  the  Text,  we  must, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  deny  the  fact,  that  God  was  the 
Efficient  Cause  of  regeneration,  as  asserted  by  St.  James.  The 
same  rules  of  construction  will  oblige  us  to  admit  both  these  propo- 
sitions, or  to  reject  them  both.  The  language  is  the  same  ;  'and 
that  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of  construction, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  second  remark  is  this.  St.  James  declares,  that  God  had 
regenerated  him,  and  his  Fellow-christians,  by  the  Word  of  Truth  : 
that  is,  by  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  >vas,  therefore,  certainly,  Means 
of  accomplishing  this  event. 

St.  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  i.  10 ;  speaking  of  himself 
and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  says.  Being  born  again,  or  regenerat- 
ed, not  of  corruptible  seed,  But  by  the  Word  of  God,  who  liveth 
and  abidelh  for  ever.  In  this  passage  St.  Peter  declares,  that 
Christians  are  born,  or  regenerated,  5ia  Xoyx,  by  means  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Of  course  he  declares,  that  they  were  not  regen- 
erated without  the  instrumentality  of  the  Word  of  God.     What 
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is  tree,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
a.  Peler  wrote,  will  not  be  denied  to  be  true  of  Christians  uni- 
versaWy. 

In  1  Tiro*  \Y.  16,  St.  Paid  says.  Take  heed  unto  thyself^  and  tm- 
to  t/ie  ioctrints  ;  continue  in  them  :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  both 
Mw  ikysdfand  them  that  hear  thee.  That  Timothy  would,  in  fact, 
both  save  himself,  and  those  who  heard  hira,  cannot  be  denied,  un- 
less we  cliarge  St.  Paul  with  falsehood.  But  if  Timothy  was  not 
in  this  case  an  Instrument,  or  a  Means,  of  salvation  to  them ;  the 
declaration  cannot  be  true.  For,  God  is  the  only  Efficient  Cause 
of  salvation  to  any  man. 

In  Romans  iii.  1 ,  2,  St.  Paul  says.  What  advantage  then  hath  the 
Jew  ?  or  wkftt  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way  : 
chiefly  because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God. 
Id  this  passage  St.  Paul  declares,  that  the  Jews  had  much  advan- 
tage over  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  this  advantage  lay  chiefly  in  the 
feet,  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God.  If  the  pos- 
session of  the  Oracles  of  God  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Jews  : 
we  naturally  ask,  in  what  respect  was  it  an  advantage  ?  Plainly 
in  this ;  that  the  Oracles  of  God  contributed,  or  were  capable  of 
contributing,  to  their  salvation,  and  consequently  to  their  regene- 
ration. Of  what  possible  advantage  coala  the  Oracles  of  God  be 
to  onconverted  men ;  and  of  such  only  is  the  Apostle  here  speak- 
iag;  unless  they  contributed  in  some  manner  and  degree,  or  oth- 
er, to  their  conversion  ?  This  tjucstion,  it  is  believed,  admits  of 
00  answer. 

lo  Romans  x.  14,  the  same  Apostle  says.  How  then  shall  they  call 
rni  Him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe 
m  ftm,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ^  and  how  shall  they  hear 
withoui  a  Preacher?  Every  person,  at  all  acquainted  with  lan- 
guage, knows,  that  these  questions  have  exactly  the  same  import 
with  that  of  strong  negative  declarations ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
lias  here  in  the  most  forcible  manner  asserted,  that  men  cannot 
call  on  Him^  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  y  nor  believe  in  him,  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard,  nor  hear  without  a  Preacher.  In  other 
words,  he  declares  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  Providence,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  faith 
of  mankind  in  Christ,  just  as  that  faith  is  indispensable  to  the  invo- 
cation of  his  name  in  prayer.  That  the  Apostje  understood  these 
questions  in  this  manner  is  unanswerably  evident  from  his  own 
conclusion,  subjoined  in  the  17th  verse  :  So  then,  faith  cometh  by 
hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God. 

These  passages,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficient,  if  any  passages  can 
be  sufficient,  to  decide  the  question.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
quotations  of  the  same  import,  to  a  great  extent :  for  this  is  the 
common  language  of  the  Scriptures.  But  as  a  long  course  of  quot- 
ing, and  commenting,  necessarily  becomes  tedious,  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  discussion  by  repeatingi  in  a  very  summary  man- 
VOL-    IV.  6 
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ner,  a  few  other  passages,  and  phrases,  which  directly  indicate,  in 
other  forms,  the  same  truth. 

The  Scriptures  are  called  the  Word  of  Salvation^  the  Word  of 
Life  ;  the  fVord  of  Faith  ;  the  Word  of  Wisdom  ;  the  Word  of 
Knowhdst ;  the  Word  of  Reconciliation ;  and  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,     rione  of  these  appellations,  it  is  apprehended,  could  be 

gven  to  them  with  propriety,  unless  they  were  in  truth  Means  of 
ilvation  to  men.  They  are  called  the  Word  of  God,  which  in- 
wrought effectually  in  the  Thessalonians^  when  they  first  received  it. 
1  Thess.  ii.  13.  They  are  said  by  God  himself,  speaking  to  the 
Prophet  Jbremiah,  to  be  as  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer,  that  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces.  Jer.  xxiii.  29..  They  are  asserted  by  St.  Paul 
to  be  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful  ^  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  ;  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit  / 
and  to  be  a  discemer  of  the  tho^ights  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Heb. 
iv.  12.  Our  Saviour  says  to  the  Jews,  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth  ;  and,  to  explain  his  meaning,  subjoins,  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  ana  they  are  life. 

It  is  said,  that,  lohen  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleas- 
ed God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  who  believe. 
1  Cor.  i.  21. 

St.  Paul  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth.     Rom.  i.  10. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  their 
customary  language,  declare  themselves,  particularly  as  preached 
to  mankind,  to  be  means  of  salvation. 

2.  /  argue  the  same  doctnnefrom  the  Commission,  given  by  Christ 
to  his  Apostles. 

This  Commission  is  recorded,  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  in  these  words  : 
Go  ye,  disciple  (that  is,  make  disciples  of)  all  nations;  baptizing 
them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  HoItj 
Ghost. 

The  word,  fwc^sutfars,  rendered  teach  in  the  common  translation, 
is  literally  rendered  disciple.  Ai^atfxw  is  the  proper  term  to  cl^Mioie 
leaching.  Ma^>)rfivw  denotes  to  make  a  person  a  disciple^  in  llu:  same 
sense,  in  which  the  Apostles,  and  their  contemporary  Christians,  were 
disciples  of  Christ.  A  disciple,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  person,  who  receives,  approves,  and  voluriiarily 
conforms  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Instructor.  Such 
were  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees:  such  were  those  of  Johyi  the 
Baptist :  and  such  were  those  of  Christ.  Christ,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, commissioned  the  Apostles  to  make  real  disciples  of  those,  to 
whom  they  preached,  and  not  disciples  in  pretence  and  profession 
merely.     But  every  real  disciple  is  regenerated. 

The  nations  to  whom  the  Apostles  were  sent,  were  Jews  and 
Heathen  J  and  of  course,  were  unbelievers  and  sinners.  Christ, 
therefore,  commissioned  the  Aposdes  to  make  disciples  of  unbe- 
lievers and  sinners.     It  will  not  be  denied  that  he  commissioned 
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them  lo  do  that,  which,  la  the  ordinary  progress  of  things,  couUte 
A)ne',  and  which  they,  so  far  as  they  faithfully  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, did  actually  accomplish.  The.  Apostles,  therefore,  did 
reaWy  *m  the  proper  sense  make  disciples  of  these  sinners. 

Accordingly,  Si.  Paw/  says,  that  he  desired  to  have  fruit  among 
tKe  Romans,  as  he  had  had  among  the  other  Gentiles.  Rom*  i.  13. 
He  speaks  of  himself,  and  Apollos^  as  Ministers,  hy  whom,  that  is, 
by  means  of  whom,  the  Corinthians  believed.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  He 
says,  that  fee,  and  his  companions^  received  grace  and  apostleshipj 
for  the  obedience  of  faith  among  all  nations.- !Biom.  1.  5.  St.  Peter^ 
Acts  XV.  7,  says,  that  God  had  chosen,  that  the  Gentiles  by  his  mouth 
should  hear  the  Gospel,  and  believe.  Every  where,  also,  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  exhibited  as  having  be- 
lieved and  turned  to  God,  by  means  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  coadjutors. 

Thus  the  Commission  was  fulfilled,  exactly,  according  to  its 
tenour ;  and  the  Gospel  actually  became  the  Mean3  of  faith  and 
saI\'aUon  to  those,  to  whom  it  was  preached. 

But  this  Commission  was  given  to  all  succeeding  Ministers,  as 
well  as  to  the  Apostles;  and  is  the  very  authority,  under  which 
they  now  preach  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  6f  the  ministerial 
office.  Ail  that  was  here  said  to  the  Apostles,  is,  in  the  very  same 
sense,  said  to  them.  It  is  equally  their  business,  and  duty,  to  make 
(iscipies  of  mankind,  wherever  Providence  presents  them  an  op- 
portunity; and  to  baptize  them  when  made.  Of  course,  they  as 
really  make  disciples  of  unbelievers  and  sinners  ;  and  are  as  really 
Means  of  faith  dind  salvation  to  mankind. 

The  very  fact  of  giving  this  Commission  is,  in  itself,  decisive 
proof  of  this  truth.  It  was  undoubtedly  given  with  sincerity,  and 
oenevolence,  on  the  part  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  was  intended 
h^  him,  that  the  design,  expressed  in  it,  was  really  formed  in  his 
nund,  and  will  be  fdithfully  accomplished.  This  design  is  com- 
pletely expressed  in  the  Commission  itself.  As  the  Apostles  were 
directed  to  disciple  allWtions,  or  to  make  disciples  every  where ; 
so  it  was  the  design  of  Christ,  that  disciples  should  every  where 
be  made  by  them.  In  this  business  they  were  to  have  a  real 
agency.  It  therefore  follows  irresistibly,  that  they  had  a  real  agen- 
cy in  it :  such  an  agency,  as  that  without  their  exertions,  these 
men  would,  in  the  established  course  of  things,  never  have  become 
disciples. 

3.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  whole  course  of  Facts 
relating  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  and  read,  mankind 
have  actually  been  made  disciples  of  Christ.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  to  which  the  Gospel  has  come,  there  have  been 
many  such  disciples.  In  those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where 
ihe  Gospel  has  not  existed.  Furh  disciples  have  not  been  made; 
<^r,  at  least,  evidence  of  their  discipieship  has  not  been  furnished 
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to  their  fellow-men.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  Spiritual  providence.  That  exceptions 
to  this  assertion  may  have  existed,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny# 
That  they  must  have  been  comparatively  few  is,  I  think,  clearly 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  have  appeared, 
even  to  the  mind  of  charity  itself,  to  believe  them  numerous.  If 
God  has  pursued,  in  countries  unenlightened  by  the  Gospel,  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  dispensations  from  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  this 
fact ;  or  at  least  none  which  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  The 
Scriptures  certainly  give  us  very  little  information  of  this  nature ; 
and  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  still  less.  Without  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God,  or  attempting  to  investigate  his  Spiritual  provi- 
dence, with  respect  to  nations  who  have  not  the  Gospel,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded,  that  the  instances,  which  they  furnish,  of  ap- 
parent renovatiort,  are  very  few. 

A  benevolent  man,  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, and  surveys  with  attention  the  moral  conduct  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, will  find  very  little,  of  this  nature,  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  or  his 
hopes.  Independently  of  the  moral  eflfects,  produced  upon  these 
nations  by  the  labours  of  Missionaries,  he  will  find  sin  prevailing, 
and  ravaging,  in  all  the  forms  of  turpitude,  compatible  with  their 
circumstances,  and  in  every  degree,  not  forbidden  by  their  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  imbecility.  Our  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  w^e 
are  to  discern  the  character  of  men  by  their  fruits.  This  equita- 
ble and  decisive  rule  of  judging  is  no  less  applicable  to  these  na- 
tions, than  to  ourselves.  But  what  are  the  fruits,  produced  by 
these  men  ?  Certainly  they  are  not  such,  as  are  meet  for  repent- 
nnce;  such  as  spring  from  confidence  in  God ;  such  as  indicate, 
even  remotely,  the  influence,  or  even  the  existence,  of  real  virtue. 
After  the  most  charitable  an4  indulgent  allowance  for  their  igno- 
rance; after  all  the' palliations,  whicn  the  most  benevolent  mind 
can  elicit  from  their  moral  disadvantages ;  their  fraud,  treachery, 
cruelty,  pride,  implacability,  and  revenge,  present  a  picture  of  de- 
pravity, which  it  is  impossible  not  to  understand,  and  acknowledge. 
No  penitents,  in  the  mean  time,  are  visible  among  them.  No 
symptoms  of  reformation  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  one  unva* 
rj'ing,  sluggish,  gloomy  stream  of  corruption  appears  to  have 
flowed  heavily  on^vard  from  remote  generations  to  the  present 
hour  5  and  to  wind  its  Letheati  course  through  all  these  nations, 
wherever,  and  however,  situated. 

On  the  ground,  once  inhabited  by  these  people,  the  New-Eng- 
land Colonists  have  dwelt  almost  two  centuries.  Among  them 
Religion  has  generally  prevailed.  The  proof  is  that  which  has 
been  already,  mentioned.  They  have  brought  forth  the  fruits, 
specified  in  the  Gospel  as  evidences  of  a  virtuous  character,  in 
iBstanccs,  whose  number  it  would  be  cjifficult  to  limit.  Whence 
iid\  mighty  difierence  in  nations,  planted  on  the  same  soil,  and 
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living  nnder  the  same  climate?  The  oaly satisfactory  answer  is, 
thai  (he  people  of  J^cw-England  have  possewed  the  Gospel  and  its 
Ordinances;  have  built  Churches;  settled  Ministers  ;  attended  the 
Pobli,,  Worship  of  God;  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  educated  their 
dUdi-^n  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  None  of  these 
ihiog^  were  possessed,  or  done,  by  their  savage  predecessors.  In 
a  WO:  1,  the  people  of  J^ew-England  have  had  the  Gospel :  the 
Sa\ves  have  not. 

1;  those  countries,  also,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  enjoyed, 
acd  disciples  have  actually  been  made,  ajl,  or  almost  all,  persons 
of  this  character  have  become  disciples  by  means  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  Such  persons,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  probably  without 
an  exception,  when  conversing  on  their  regeneration,  declare  that 
erery  thing  in  their  own  minds,  which  yields  them  consolation,  or 
hope,  is,  in  their  view,  fairly  referrible  to  tlie  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
presented  to  them  in  some  form  or  other.  A  vast  multitude  date 
all  their  hopes  from  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  feel  com- 
pletely assured,  that  faith,  if  it  has  come  to  them  at  all,  has  corm 
6y  hearing  ;  as  hearing  has  by  the  Word  of  God.  Others  attribute 
this  blessing  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Preaching,  operating  upon 
their  minds  through  a  succession  of  events.  Otters  ascribe  it  to 
an  early  Religious  Education,  making  deep  impressions  on  their 
minds  in  the  happy  period  of  childhood.  Others,  still,  attribute  it  to 
the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  the  Reading  of  Religious  Books ; 
to  the  Religious  Conversation  of  Good  Men  ;  or  to  the  Life  and 
Conduct  01  such  men.  In  these  several  ways,  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  often  exhibited  with  peculiar  strength,  beauty,  and  ef- 
ficacy. The  mode,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  'to  the  mind,  is  of 
DO  other  imjjortance,  than  as  it  renders  the  truths  themselves  more 
explicit^  or  more  impressive.  The  truths  are  the  substance,  and 
the  soul,  of  this  interesting  process. 

As  the  language  of  all  such  persons  concerning  this  subject  is 
the  same ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  true.  Their  number 
has  been  too  great  to  allow  the  suspicion,  that  they  can  all  have 
been  deceived.  They  have  lived  in  so  ?|tiany  ages,  and  countries, 
have  been  of  so  many  different  character,  have  received  so  wide- 
ly different  educations,  have  lived  in  so  widely  difierent  circum- 
stances, and  have  entertained,  in  other  respects,  so  widely  differ- 
eni  opinions,  as  to  render  it  incredible,  that  they  should  all  have 
been  prejudiced  concerning  this  subject,  and  impossible,  that  they 
should  have  united  in  exactly  the  same  set  of  prejudices.  At  the 
same  time,  multitudes  of  them  have  been  eniinently  distinguished 
for  wisdom,  candour,  and  self-knowledge.  It  cannot  be  reasonai- 
bly  supposed,  that  immense  numbers  of  such  men  should,  withre» 
spect  to  such  a  subject,  be  uniformly  deceived  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Beyond  all  this,  it  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  an  in- 
defeasible hnputation  upon  the  character  of  God  to  suppose,  that 
he  would,  in  this  case,  leave  his  children  to  false  apprehensions, 
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and  suffer  them  universally  to  believe,  that  this  mighlv  blessing 
came  to  them  all  in  a  way,  which  was  imaginary,  and  oy  means, 
to  which  it  was  in  no  degree  attributable. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  with  the  highest  pro- 
bability be  concluded,  that  mankind  are  sanctijied  through^  or  by 
means  of,  the  truth  of  God. 

To  all  ijiat  has  been  here  alleged  it  may,  however,  be  obj(icted, 
that  in  the  Scriptures  our  sanctification^  particularly  our  regejiera- 
iion^  is  ascribed  directly^  and  solely^  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  GhQst  j 
and  that  the  doctrine,  contended  for  in  this  discourse,  contradicts 
this  part  of  the  Scriptural  scheme. 

To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  con- 
tend, is  as  plainly  asserted,  and  in  as  many  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  that,  which  is  alleged  in  the  objection.  If,  then,  we  deny 
the  former  of  these  doctrines  5  we  shall  do  violence  to  as  many, 
and  as  plain,  scriptural  declarations,  as  if  we  deny  the  latter.  Our 
dislike  to  the  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  discourse,  will  in  no  degree 
justify  us  in  rejecting,  or  contravening,  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  it  is  asserted.  They  stand  upon  their  own  basis  ; 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  who,  while  he 
challenges  this  Agency  to  Himself  has  been  pleased  to  attribute 
also  this  Instrumentality  to  his  Word*  His  declarations  we  are 
bound  to  receive  as  we  find  them  ;  and  cannot  alter  the  obvious 
meaning,  with  any  better  warrant,  than  we  can  challenge  for  alter- 
ing the  words,  which  contain  that  meaning. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  this  doctrine  rohs  God  of  hts  pe- 
culiar glory  tn  regenerating  the  soul  of  man* 

To  this- 1  answer,  that  we  are,  at  the  best,  incompetent  judges 
of  this  subject ;  and  are  therefore  unable  to  determine,  satisfac- 
torily, in  what  manner  Grod  will  be  most  glorified.  If  God  has 
thought  proper  to  ffive  us  such  an  account  of  the  subject,  as  has 
been  here  specifiea,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end,  that  he  is  more 
glorified  in  the  manner,  conformed  to  these  declarations,  than  in 
any  other.  The  Psalmist,  under  the  unerring  influence  of  Inspi- 
ration, says  to  God,  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  Word  above  all  thy 
Mime.  Should  it  prove  one  of  the  ways,  in  which  God  magnifies 
his  Word,  that  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  regeneration  to  man- 
kind ;  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  will  be  found,  in 
the  end,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  glorification  of 
bis  Name. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  neither  of  these  answers  is  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  us  concerning  these  objections.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is,  in  truth,  the  only  Agent  in  renovating  man  j  or,  in  other 
words,  the  only  Efficient  cause  of  his  renovation.  This,  how- 
ever, he  would  be  in  as  perfect  a  degree,  if  he  were  supposed  to 
employ  Means  in  accomplishing  this  change  of  character,  as  if  he 
were  supposed  to  accomplish  it  without  them.  The  supposition, 
that  an  agent,  if  he  employ  means  to  effectuate  his  purposes,  will^ 
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OD  this  accounts  cease  to  be,  or  be  at  all  less,  an  agent,  is  built  up- 
on no  kno-wTi  principles  of  truth  or  evidence. 

The  fanner  and  gardener  turn  their  soil,  and  plant  their  seeds  : 
the  rain  descends  upon  them,  and  the  sun  shines :  but  all  these 
tlungs  do  not  make  them  spring  up  and  yield  their  increase.     God 
must  still  interpose  with  his  creative  power,  to  produce  these  de- 
arable  effects  ;   or  a  crop  will  be  expected  in  vain.     God,  there- 
fore, is  the  sole  Agent  and  Author  of  the  crop ;  yet  the  farmer  and 
the^gardener,  the  ground  and  the  seed,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
are  all  Means  of  its  existence.   Without  these  means,  there  would, 
according  to  the  established  order  of  things,  be  no  crop.     Of 
cotirse,  they  are  means  of  its  existence;  and  means  indispensable.  • 
It  may  be   said,  that  these  cases  are  not  similar.     If  this  should 
be  said ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  said  rashlv :  for  Christ  himself,  St. 
Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Paid,  have  all  chosen  this  allusion  to 
illastrale  this  very  subject.  See  the  parable  of  the  sower.  See  also, 
1  Cor.  iii.  where  Paul  declares  himself  to  have  planted,  ^polios 
to  have  watered,  and  God  to  have  given  the  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  other  objection,  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  glory  of  regenerating  man  is  all  ascribed  to  God  j 
and  all  ascribed  in  the  manner  most  honourable  to  him ;  is  attri- 
buted to  his  Spirit  as  the  Efficient  cause,  and  to  his  Word  as  the 
Means.  If  he  has  in  fact,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  proved,  de- 
clared that  this  is  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish 
this  work  ;  we  need  not  fear,  that  in  giving  this  account  of  it  we 
shall  detract  firom  his  character. 

REMARK. 

If  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  here  exhibited,  is 
just ;  it  will  follow,  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  sinners. 

My  audience  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  any  evidence  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  prove  this  assertion.  If  I  am  not  misinform- 
ed, however,  the  assertion  has  not  only  been  questioned,  but  de- 
nied. That  such  should  have  bee^n  the  fact  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful, in  my  view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others. 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  Christ,  the  whole  world, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  was  in  a  state  of  sin.  The  Gentiles  were 
so  generally  of  this  character^  that,  ns  a  body,  they  were  styled,  by 
&.  Paul,  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.  Gal.  ii.  15.  To  the  Gentiles, 
however,  Paul  was  sent  directly  by  Christ,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  extraordinary  commission  of  this  Apostle  deserves  to  be  here 
repeated.  Delivering  thee  from  the  people^  and  from  the  Gkntiles 
wito  whom  now  I  send  thee  ;  To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  that 
ikey  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
»&o  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.    Acts.  xxvi.  U,  18. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, not  only  to  preach  the  GospeU  and  to  open  their  eyes,  but  to 
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turn  thentj  also, /rom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  tlu  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  Accordingly,  he  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision;  hut  shewed  first  to  them  of  Damascus,  and  at  JerU' 
salem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  ofJudca,  and  then  to  the  Gen- 
Ulesy  that  they  shotdd  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance. 

These  declarations  made  by  St.  Paw/,  are  unanswerably  evinced 
to  be  true  by  the  history  of  his  life.  In  the  very  manner,  here 
recited,  he  preached  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation ;  and  persuaded  men  every  where  to  renounce,  ana  for- 
sake, their  iniquities ;  and  thus  actually  opened  their  eyes,  and 
turned  them  from  darkness  to  light* 

The  beginning  of  the  Preaching  of  Christ,  as  recited  in  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St,  Mark,  is  in  these  words  :  The  time  is  fulfilled : 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
Gospel.  The  people,  therefore,  whom  he  addressed,  had  not 
hitherto  repented,  nor  believed.  Of  course  they  were  sinners. 
In  the  whole  history  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Acts, 
there  is  not,  bo  far  as  I  recollect,  a  single  instance  recorded, 
in  which  we  have  any  satisfactory  proof,  that  even  an  individ- 
ual sinner  was  regenerated  without  the  influence  of  Divine  Truth 
upon  bis  heart.  On  the  contrary,  these  writings  are  full  of  ex- 
amples, in  which  the  efiicacy  of  this  Truth  is  asserted  directly, 
as  having  been  indispensably  concerned  in  producing  this  change 
in  man. 

The  same  doctrine  is,  also,  amply  exhibited,  as  it  respects  the 
Jewish  Church.  Of  the  Priests,  the  ordinary  Ministers  of  that 
Church,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  teach  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Israeliks,  God  says,  in  the  Prophet  Malachi,  The  Law  of  Truth 
was  in  their  mouth;  and  they  turned  many  away  from  iniquity.  This 
declaration  is  a  complete  history  of  the  fact  in  question,  so  far  as 
the  present  subject  is  coricerncd,  throughout  all  the  preceding  ages 
of  the  Jewish  Church. 

What  was  true  concerning  the  periods,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tural history,  has  been  equally  true,  so  far  as  we  have  any  inform- 
ation of  the  periods,  which  have  since  elapsed.  Ministers  have 
every  where,  and  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  preach- 
ed to  sinners:  and  sinnei*s  under  their  preaching  have  been 
turned  to  God.  In  all  these  facts  the  duty  of  Ministers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  distinctly  seen,  and  gloriously  encouraged*  He 
who  would  preach  as  the  Priests  preached,  as  Christ  preached, 
at  the  Apostles  preached,  will  proclaim  the  tidings  of  salvation 
to  sinners;  and  will  urge  them  unceasingly  to  Faitt^  Repentance, 
and  Holiness.  Upon  his  preaching,  if  feithfuUy  conducted  in 
this  manner,  and  accompanied  by  his  own  prayers,  and  those  of  the 
Christiang  around  him,  he  may  confidently  look  Sor  tl^e  blessing  of 
God. 
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TO  ORDIITART  If  BANS  OP  GRACE. ^WHAT   THEY   ARE. AND   WHAT 

IS    THEIR   INFLUENCE 


ICoBifTHiAVs  ir.  16. — Far  though  ye  have  tin  thwtand  itulrudors  in  Chriiif  yti 
hmytnot  many  falhers;  for  in  Chrid  Jenu  have  I  begotten  you  through  Ih^* 
GvftL 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  there  are  Meam 
rf Grace  and  Salvation:  the  firet  subject,  then  proposed  for  dis- 
cassion.    I  shall  now  endeavour, 

II.  To  skew  What  they  are  ;  and, 

III.  To  explain  their  Injluente. 

The  Means  of  Grace  may  be  distributed  into  a  greater  or  less 
oomber  of  divisions,  without  any  material  disadvantage*  At  the 
present  time,  it  will,  however,  be  useful  to  mention  onlj  those, 
which  are  of  peculiar  importance. 

Of  these,  the  Gospel,  by  which  I  here  intend  the  Scriptures  at 
large,  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  :  for  it  plainly  involves 
them  all.  The  Gospel  is  especially  to  be  considered  as  being 
efficacious  to  salvation,  when  \l  is  preached :  this  being  that  insti- 
tolion  of  God,  to  which  His  peculiar  blessing,  life  for  evermoreyis 
especially  annexed  in  the  Gospel  itself.  Still,  it  i?  ever  to  be  re- 
membered, that  in  every  lawful,  serious  use  of  its  instructioitf, 
precepts,  warnings,  thrcatenings,  invitations,  and  promises,  it  is 
possessed  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  influence. 

When  ¥re  speak  of  the  Means  of  grace,  in  the  plural,  we  al- 
ways intend  either  different  modes  of  applying  ike  Gospel^  or  some 
9r  other  of  its  Precepts,  or  Ordinances ,  to  the  Intman  Understand- 
i^g,  or  Affections  ;  or  the  performance  of  some  act,  or  series  of 
adi,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  phrase,  which  I 
ha?e  here  used,  is  commonly  employed  to  denote,  both  the  Means 
iyn&ur&tn  the  usual  course  of  providence,  grace  is  originally  olh 
Itkud;  and  the  Means  of  increasing  it,  when  once  obtained* 

Uader  this  head  are  included, 

I.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  ^  ) 

IL  T%e  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 

ni.  Prayer} 

lY.  Correspondence  mth  religious  men} 

V.  Religious  Meditation}  particularly  Self -Examination  }  and 

VL  The  ]^Sgious  Education^  Children. 

To  diese  may  be  added,  as  efficacious  to  the  same  end,  although 
dffisring  in  several  respects  from  all  those  already  mentioned,  im 
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inslntcthc  and  monitory^  the  merciful  and  afflictive.  Dispensations 
of  Divine  Providence  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  I  consider  none  of  these  as  Means  of  Grace,  in 
any  other  sense,  than  as  they  display y  and  impress  upon  the  mind^ 
(he  Tnith  of  God. 

In  the  Scriptures,  all  these  things  appear  to  sustain  the  char 
actcr,  which  I  have  attributed  to  them. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord^  says  David,  is  perfect ;  converting  the 
ioid :  The  testimonies  of  the  Lord  are  sure  ;  making  wise  the  sim^ 
pie.  Search  the  scriptures,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  the  roords  of  eternal  life.  Hozo  shall  they  be- 
lieve, says  S/.  Paul,  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  F  and 
how  shall  they  hear  loithont  a  preacher  ?  So  then,  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  Gcd  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner,  said  the  Publican,  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  :  and 
our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  he  went  down  to  his  house,  justified 
rather  than  the  pharlsee.  He  tJiat  walketh  with  wise  men,  says  Solo- 
mon, shall  be  wise.  Examine  yourselves,  says  St.  Paul,  whether  ye 
he  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your  own  selves :  know  ye  not  your  own  selves  / 
how  thai  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobate  ?  This  ei- 
hortation  is  obviously  given  to  persons,  iwpposed  by  the  Apostle 
to  be,  individually,  of  different  moral  chai-actcrs  ;  and  is  plainly 
given  to  them  all,  whatever  their  character  might  be.  Stand  in 
awe,  said  David  to  his  enemies,  and  sin  not :  commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed  ;  and  be  still.  Keep  thy  heart,  said  David 
to  Solomo7i,  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  zoay  he  should  go  ;  says  Solomon,  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it :  and  again,  The  reproofs  of 
instruction  are  the  way  of  life.  Fathers,  says  St.  Paul,  Train  up 
your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

These  and  many  other  passages,  of  a  nature  generally  similar^ 
I  consider  as  directing,  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  the 
conduct  of  sinners.  Most  of  them  are  so  obviously  of  this  char- 
acter, as  apparently  to  admit  of  no  dispute,  A  part  of  them  may, 
I  am  aware,  admit  of  objections  to  this  construction.  But,  if 
these  were  to  be  given  up,  the  I'cst  would,  I  apprehend,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  they  have  been 
quoted.  That  they  are  directed  to  such  objects,  as  I  have  termed 
Means  of  Grace,  will  not  be  questioned. 

With  the  instruction,  furnished  us  concerning  this  subject  by 
the  Word  of  God,  we  are  bound  to  unite  that  also,  which  is  exhibited 
to  us  by  his  Providence.  If  certain  measures  have  been  customa- 
rily crowned  with  success  in  the  put^uit  of  salvation ;  and  other 
mea$ui*es,  or  the  omission  of  these  successful  ones,  have  termi- 
nated without  that  success  ;  then  we  ai*e  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  the  covirse,  which  has  been  heretofore  successful,  will  be 
again.  We  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  what  God  has  usually 
blessed,  he  may  confidently  be  expected  to  bless  ;  and  that  the 
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coaduct,  which  has  been  regularly  followed  by  impenitence  and 
\mbelie£,  will  produce,  hereafter,  no  other  consequences. 

Bui,  so  far  as  naan  can  judge,  one  general  course  of  conduct 
bas,  in  fact,  been  usually  crowned  with  success  in  this  mighty 
concern,  from  the  beginning.  The  preaching  and  hearing  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  diligent,  anxious  use  of  those,  which  I  have 
styled  Means  of  Grace,  have  been  actually  followed  by  faith, 
repentance,  and  holiness,  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  present  time.  The  same  things  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
expected  to  produce  the  same  consequences  hereafter. 

ill.  /  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  Influence  of  these  Means 
ypon  Mankind* 

Before  1  begin  this  exglanation,  I  wish  to  remark,  that,  although 
I  should  fail  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject,  the  fail- 
ure would,  in  no  degree,  affect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  If  the 
evidence  alleged  has  been  suflScient,  and  the  conclusions  have 
been  fairly  drawn  ;  then  the  doctrine  is  true.  Nor  will  my  igno- 
rance, or  that  of  any  other  perspns,  concerning  the  Manner,  in 
which  the  event  referred  to  is  accomplished,  and  the  doctrine  true^ 
make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  principal  point.  We 
know,  perfectly,  the  Existence  of  many  facts ;  while  of  the  Man- 
ner, in  which  they  arc  accomplished,  we  are  unable  to  form  any 
adequate  conception. 

The  Jnfluence  of  the  Means  of  Grncr  upon  mankind  may,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  explained  under  the  uvo  general  heads  of 

Instruction;  ana 

h^ression* 

These  I  shall  now  consider,  in  the  order  already  specified. 

1.   7%c  Means  of  Grace  become  such  by  instruction. 

It  will  be  univei*sally  acknowledged,  that  men,  according  to 
Su  PauPs  declaration,  cannot  beliei  r  on  him^  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard ;  nor  call  on  hiniy  ii}  «?//..///  they  have  not  believed.  If 
God,  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  be  .inknown;  it  is  plain,  that  he 
can  neither  be  trusted^  invoked,  nor  obeyed.  There  can  be  no 
known  relation,  in  this  case,  between  the  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  no  known,  or 
possible,  duty  to  the  Creator.  Where  there  is  no  /aw,  there  is  no 
iransgrestion  ;  and  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  either  actual  or 
poftsible,  of  a  law,  there  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  no  law.  ^  The 
knowledge  of  God,  therefore,  his  Law,  and  our  obligadon  to 
obey  it,  is  indispensable  even  to  our  possible  obedience,  or  diso- 
bemence. 

When  mankind  had  fallen,  and  Christ  had  made  an  expiation  for 
tbeirsins;  it  was  equally,  and  absolutely,  necessary,  in  order  to 
their  acceptance  of  Christ,  which  then  became  their  duty,  that  they 
fthoold  know  this  Glorious  Person,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  enable 
diem  to  exercise  faith  in  htm  as  their  Redeemer.  Without  such 
3io^^<^c:e,  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  us  to  believe  in  Him  at 
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alL  The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  every  religious  duty,  and 
subject.  We  cannot  perforin  any  duty,  however  well  disposed, 
unless  it  be  known  to  us;  nor  be  required  to  perform  it,  unless 
such  knowledge  be  attainable. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  in  the  mind  of  man  :  and,  as  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  of  any  possible  use  to  man,  unless  known  by  him  ;  so 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
faith,  repentance,  and  holiness. 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  obvious,  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease, 
reveal  the  fundamental  truths,  and  all  other  truths,  of  the  Gospel, 
to  any  man  immediately,  as  he  did  to  St.  Paul.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  as  it  is  certainly  no  part  of  his  ordinary 
providence.  In  the  usual  course  of  that  providence,  men  are 
taught  the  Gospel  by  Preaching,  Readings  and  other  modes  of  in- 
struction. These,  or  some  of  these,  are  therefore  indispensable, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  to  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence,  in  one  respect,  the  Gospel  is  said  to  be 
ike  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  cverj  one  that  believcth  t  and 
hence,  in  the  same  respect,  it  is  said,  that,  zvhcn  the  world  by  wis* 
dom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe. 

In  the  same  manner  Religious  Education,  Meditation,  Corres* 
pondence  with  religious  men,  and  the  Reading  of  religious  Booksy 
oecome,  thus  far,  Means  of  Salvation  to  mankind.  In  alt  these 
ways  the  Word  of  God  is  made  known  to  mankind:  and  all  of 
them  have,  and  were  designed  by  (^lod  to  have,  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. 

Among  the  things,  most  necessary  to  be  known  by  us  in  order 
to  our  salvation,  our  own  hearts,  or  moral  characters,  hold  a  pri- 
mary place.  I  know  of  no  manner,  in  which  he,  who  feels  himself 
to  be  whole,  can  realize,  that  he  needs  a  physician.  To  the  ex- 
istence even  of  a  wish  for  deliverance,  the  sense  of  danger,  or  dis- 
tress, is  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  are  now  conscious  of  being 
holy,  or  of  being  safe  ;  we,  certainly,  can  never  desire  renova- 
tion, forgiveness,  or  expiation  ;  nor  seek  for  a  deliverer  to  save  us. 
While  such  a  consciousness  continues,  no  reason  can  be  perceived 
by  the  man,  who  experiences  it,  why  he  should  look  for  salvation 
from  Christ,  any  more,  than  why  an  Angel,  who  has  never  fallen, 
should  look  for  salvation  from  the  same  source.  But  sin,  and  the 
moral  distress,  and  danger,  occasioned  by  it,  have  their  seat  in  the 
heart*  If,  then,  the  heart  be  unknown ;  these  will  also  be  unknown : 
and  the  mind  will  never  seek,  nor  wish,  for  deliverance  from  them. 
Of  course,  it  cannot,  and  will  not,  expect  its  salvation  from  the 
Redeemer. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  heart  is  extensively  communicated  by 
the  Scriptures :  so  extensively,  that  without  them,  mankind  will 
never  understand  their  true  moral  character  in  any  such  manner. 
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as  lo  produce  any  Evangelical  bene6(.  But  all  the  Scriptural 
conmianications,  of  this  nature,  will  be  useless  to  us,  unless  we  ap- 
ply them  to  ourselves.  This  application  can  never  be  made  to  any 
purpose,  unless  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts.  Self-examina- 
lion  is  the  direct,  and  in  many  respects  the  only,  mode,  in  which 
we  apply  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  our  moral  nature  to  ourselves. 
Without  such  examination  we  may,  indeed,  admit  the  Scriptural 
accounts  concerning  human  nature,  generally  5  and  believe,  that 
other  men  are  sinners,  in  the  manner,  and  degree,  there  exhibited. 
Bat  we  shall  never  realize,  that  these  accounts,  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, are  applicable  also  to  ourselves.  Particularly,  we  shall  form 
DO  just  apprehensions  of  our  ocjiousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the 
extent  of  our  condemnation  by  his  law,  or  our  exposure  to  final 

C^rdition.     The  necessity  of  such  examination  is  therefore  abso- 
te. 

Farther,  when  we  have  in  fact  become  convinced  of  our  sin, 
and  our  danger,  li^e  are  still  equally  unconvinced  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  God,  by  Evangelical  repentance  and  faith.  All 
mankind  appear  originally  to  believe  their  conversion  to  God  to 
be  so  absolutely  in  tneir  power,  as  that,  whenever  they  shall  make 
setioos  and  earnest  attempts  to  accomplish  it,  they  shall  accom- 
plish it  of  course,  and  without  any  peculiar  divine  assistance. 
Whatever  opinions  they  may  imagine  themselves  to  form  concern- 
ing this  subject,  they  still  believe,  and,  if  they  ever  become  peni- 
tents, will  mid  themselves  to  have  believed,  that,  whenever  they 
shall  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  neces- 
sary to  their  moral  character,  and  true  well-being,  they  shall  cer- 
tainly repent,  and  believe.  In  this  way,  they  feel  in  a  gr^at 
measure  secure  of  salvation.  It  is  a  secret,  which  probably  no 
professed  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  free  grace  ever  discovers, 
oefore  he  has  made  attempts  of  this  nature,  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
prehended orthodoxy,  he  still  places  his  ultimate  reliance  on  him- 
self; and  realizes  no  necessity  for  any  peculiar  assistance  from 
God.  Among  the  things,  which  he  feels  to  be  thus  absolutely  in 
hk  power.  Prayer^  that  is,  ETmngelical  and  acceptable  Prayer^  is 
always  one.  Nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  not  even 
his  own  speculative  belief  to  the  contrary,  will  ever  persuade  him, 
that  he  will  find  any  difficulty  in  praying  to  God,  until  after  he 
has  seriously  made  the  trial.  His  own  ^orts  Ho  prajf  will  usu* 
ally  be  the  first,  and  the  only,  means  of  changing  his  opinion, 
aad  of  convincing  him,  Uiat  he  has  essentially  mistaken  his  real 
character. 

Actual  attempts  at  Prayer^  at  exercising  faith  and  repentance, 
and  at  forming  efficacious  resolutions  of  obedience,  furnish,  in  this 
case,  a  kind  of  instruction,  not  easily  supplied  by  any  thing  else. 
Conviction  of  the  practicability,  or  impracticability,  of  any  meas 
iipcs,  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  own  powers,  and  of  the  certain  • 
fcSure  of  our  effi)rt8,  is  wrought  only  by  the  trial  of  these  meaa- 
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ures,  powers,  and  efforts.  A  loose,  general,  uninfluential  belief 
may  be  otherwise  entertained.  But  a  conviction,  which  will  be 
felt,  will  be  gained  only  in  this  manner.  I  know  not  whether,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  this  conviction  is  not  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  holiness. 

In  the  conduct^  and  character^  of  Religious  men^  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  religion  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  first  seen  and-  believ- 
ed. In  the  same  manner  is  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the 
excellence,  of  religion  usually  first  discerned,  and  acknowledged. 
The  truth  also,  and  especially  the  importance,  of  many  primary 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  chief  part  of  what  is  commonly 
intended  by  Experimental  religion,  are  all  principally  learned,  and 
realized,  by  means  of -their  conversation. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens,  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, of  the  Instruction^  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  Means  of 
Grace. 

2.  Means  of  Grace  become  such  by  the  Impressions,  which  they 
make  on  the  heart. 

To  a  person,  at  all  versed  in  human  nature,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that,  in  every  case  where  men  are  to  be  moved  to  any  se- 
rious exertion,  mere  conviction  will  often  be  inefficacious.  The 
Intellect  is  not  the  motive  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  Will^  in  which 
term  1  include  all  the  affections,  gives  birth  to  every  effort,  which 
the  mind  makes  concerning  the  objects  of  the  present,  or  the  fu- 
ture, world.  But  the  mere  conviction  of  the  Intellect  is,  of  itself, 
rarely  sufficient  to  move  the  Will,  or  engage  the  affections.  Some- 
thing further  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  necessary  to  engage  man 
in4:he  serious  pursuit  of  spiritual  and  eternal  objects,  or  to  make 
him  realize  any  serious  interest  in  these  objects.  The  mere  proof, 
that  a  doctrine  is  true,  is  usually  but  one  step  towards  persuading 
us  to  exertion  of  any  kind,  hi  addition  to  this,  it  is  commonly- 
necessary  for  the  same  end,  that  our  imagination  be  roused,  ana 
our  affections  awakened  and  engaged. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  mankind,  in  their  cus- 
tomary language,  regularly  express  the  different  states  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  merely  convinced,  and  when  it  feels  the  truth,  of 
which  it  is  convinced.  To  see  a  truth,  and  to  feel  it,  are  familiar 
expressions  in  our  language,  which  denote  ideas  widely  different 
from  each  other.  So  different  are  they,  that  we  commonly  sa. 
without  feeling  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  without  being  moved  to  ex- 
ertion by  what  we  see.  All  men  use,  all  men  understand,  this 
language ;  and  thus  prove,  that  there  is  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  distinction,  which  it  expresses. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  Eloquence,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing,  has  ever  been  directed  to  the  Imagination ;  and  to 
the  Passions,  as  well  as  to  the  Intellect :  and  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence, which  has  been  employed  in  moving  the  heart,  has  been 
considered  as  possessing  a  higher,  and  more  ioflueDtial,  nature  than 
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that,  which  is  addressed  merely  to  the  understanding.  Hence, 
Hoqucnce  itself  is  commonly  considered,  leather  as  (he  power  of 
Per^uaMon,  than  the  power  of  Conviction. 

Taat  we  arc  capable  of  being  moved  to  a  sense  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, altogether  different  from  a  cold,  unimpassioned  conviction, 
as  truly  as  to  such  a  sense  of  temporal  objects,  cannot  admit  of  a 
rational  doubt.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  every  moralist, 
and  every  other  man,  who  labours  to  amend  the  human  character ; 
even  those,  who  deny  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  am  contending ; 
prove,  that  they  adopt  this  opinion  by  using,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  means  of  Impression  for  this  end,  as  well  as  those  of 
Conviction.  In  this  conduct  they  show,  more  evidently  than  is 
possible  by  any  other  method,  that  they  realize  this  difference,  and, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  employ  these  means. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  universally  formed  in  this  man- 
ner. They  are  every  where  filled  with  Instruction  ;  but  they  are 
also  filled  every  where  with  Persuasion.  Instead  of  being  a  cold 
compilation  of  philosophical  dogmas,  they  are  filled  with  real  life ; 
with  facts  ;  witn  persons ;  with  forcible  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
lion ;  and  with  powerful  applications  to  the  heart.  With  these, 
the  mstruction  is  every  where  interwoven.  By  these,  it  i«  contin- 
\ially  embodied.  In  the  Bible,  no  affection  of  the  human  heart  is 
uoaddressed.  Our  hope  and  fear,  our  love  and  hatred,  our  sor- 
row and  joy,  our  desire  and  aversion,  nay,  our  taste  for  beauty, 
novelty,  and  sublimity,  for  moral  glory  and  greatness,  are  all  alter- 
nately, and  most  forcibly,  applied  to,  in  order  that  the  whole  man, 
as  a  being  possessed  of  imagination  and  affections,  as  well  as  of  un- 
derstanding, may  be  alarmed,  allured,  and  compelled,  to  return 
from  sin,  embrace  holiness,  and  live  for  ever. 

Now,  the  Scriptures  were  published  to  a  world  of  sinners  ;  and 
with  the  most  merciful  design  of  bringing  them  to  repentance, and 
salvation.  To  Ihem,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures  addressed.  They  are  profitable  in  all  their  parts  ;  and 
are  contrived  by  Infinite  Wisdom  so,  as  best  to  compass  the  end, 
ft>r  which  they  were  written.  They  teach,  that  we  may  see,  they 
impress,  that  we  may  feel,  divine  truth  in  the  most  profitable 
manner. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  end,  all  the  Means  of  Grace  conspire. 
By  an  early,  and  well-directed.  Religious  Education,  such  truths, 
as  children  can  understand,  are  conveyed  to  their  minds  with  a 
force,  eminently  impressive,  and  singularly  lasting.  The  state  of 
the  mind  itself  is,  here,  peculiarly  favoiurablc  to  the  desien  of 
making  deep  impressions ;  and  has,  hence,  been  particularly  re- 
garded by  God  in  those  precepts,  which  enjoin  sucn  an  education 
at  this  Mriod.  The  efficacy  of  these  impressions  is  strongly  de- 
clared in  that  remarkable  passage,  already  quoted  from  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  Train  up  a  child  m  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and,  when 
he  is  oldj  fie  will  nxjt  depart  from  it* 
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What  is  true  of  Religious  Education^  is  also  true  of  all  the 
Means  of  Grace,  which  1  have  specified.  Publie  Worship  is  plain- 
ly formed,  with  a  particular  design  to  affect  the  heart  of  man  by 
those  truths,  which  are  taught  in  the  house  of  God.  The  Day, 
the  Place,  the  Occasion,  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  solemn 
and  interesting.  The  numbers,  united  in  the  worship,  necessarily 
communicate,  and  receive,  the  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  ;  and 
regard  the  subjects  of  instruction  with  emotions,  widely  different 
from  those,  which  would  be  experienced  in  solitude.  The  nature 
of  the  Ordinances  is  also  in  a  singular  degree  solemn,  awful,  and 
affecting.  In  a  word,  every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  subject,  is  in 
ihe  happiest  manner  fitted  to  move  the  mind,  and  deeply  to  en- 
.  stamp  on  it  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Prayer^  in  the  like  manner,  is  eminently  fitted  to  teach,  and  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  make  us  feel,  the  various  doctrines  of  Reli- 

{;ion.  Prayer,  in  every  form,  is  a  service,  peculiarly  impressive, 
n  the  Church,  in  the  Family,  and  in  the  Closet,  it  is  attended  by 
pre-eminent  advantages.  When  we  retire  to  our  closets^  and  shtU 
the  door  on  the  world,  and  all  it  contains  ;  andjoray  to  our  Father^ 
who  is  in  secret^  we  are  withdrawn  from  all  external  things  ;  are 
fixed  on  our  own  concerns  ;  our  guilt,  our  danger,  our  helpless- 
ness, our  dependence  on  God  alone  for  hope,  sanciification,  and 
deliverance ;  and  our  absolute  necessity  of  being  interested  in 
Christ,  as  the  only  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  only  safety  to  man. 
We  bring  God  before  us^  face  to  face  ^  and  ^ee,  et/e  to  eye.  The 
awful  and  transcendent  character  of  this  Great  and  Glorious  Be- 
ing rises  up  to  our  view  in  a  manner,  resembling  that,  in  which  the 
Israelites  contemplated  it  at  the  foot,  or  Moses  on  the  summit,  of 
Mount  Sinai*  The  nearness  of  the  Judgment  is  realized  with 
singular  force,  and  the  approach  of  the  final  Recompense,  antici- 
pated with  profound  awe,  and  most  salutary  apprehension. 

Among  the  things,  which,  in  the  attempts  to  perform  this  duty, 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  his  own  Inability  to 
pray  J  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  God,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  affecting.  No  sinner  realizes  this  truth,  before  he  has  made 
the  attempt  in  earnest.  Nor  does  any  thing  appear  to  lay  low 
the  pride,  and  annihilate  the  self-righteousness,  of  the  human  heart 
in  the  same  effectual  manner.  When  he  attempts  to  pray,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  attempting  it,  finds  clear  and  practical  proof,  that 
his  prayers  are  selfish,  cold,  and  heartless  ;  he  first  begms  to  feel, 
in  a  useful  manner,  his  absolute  dependence  on  God  for  every  good 
disposition.  Prayer  is  naturally  the  last  hope,  the  last  consola- 
tion, of  man.  So  long  as  we  can  ask  for  Mercy,  we  never  feel  en- 
tirely^ unsafe.  But  when  the  soul  becomes  satisfied,  by  actual 
trial,  that  its  prayers  are  such,  as  itself  condemns ;  it  becomes 
also  satisfied,  that  its  only  ultimate  dependence  is  on  the  mere 
llercy  of  God. 
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Prayer  also,  in  the  same  effectual  manner,  opens  to  the  vieiii 
of  the  soul,  with  peculiar  power,  its  whole  moral  state  ;  its  guih 
its  exposure,  and  its  ruin.  All  these  things,  when  brought  up  tc 
Tiew  in  its  converse  with  God,  in  making  them  the  subjects  of  its 
own  confessions  and  requests,  and  in  revolving  them  with  the  most 
solemn  and  interesting  meditation,  all  enhanced  by  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  are  felt  by  the  soul  with  a  peculiar 
energy,  usually  followed  by  happy  effects. 

Each  of  the  other  Means  of  Grace,  which  I  have  specified,  has 
its  own,  and  that  a  very  desirable,  power  of  affecting  the  heart. 
W^e  are  so  formed,  as  to  be  capable  of  deep  impressions  in  vari- 
003  ways,  and  from  many  different  sources.  Each  way  has  its  pe- 
culiar efficacy  5  and  every  source  is  copious  in  its  influence  on  the 
mind. 

The  great  objects,  concerning  which  these  impressions  are  es- 
pecially needed,  and  are  actually  made,  are  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  sin  ;  the  glorious  mercy  of  God  in  redeeming,  sanctifying,  and 
Sargiving  sinners;  the  absolute  dependence  ot  the  soul  on  Him 
for  all  good,  both  natural  and  moral ;  and  his  willingness  to  com- 
municate both  through  Jesus  Christ.  These  united,  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  constitute  those  views,  and  awaken  those 
emotions,  which,  together,  are  commonly  styled  Convictions  of 
Conscience  ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  with  more  precision,  that  awafc- 
ened  state  of  the  Conscience,  which  usually  precedes  Regenera- 
tion ;  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence, 
seems  indispensable  to  its  existence.  Converse  with  as  many  re- 
ligious men,  as  you  please,  concerning  this  subject ;  and  every 
one  of  them  will  declare,  that  he  has  passed  through  a  state  of 
mbd,  substantially  of  this  nature ;  and  will  inform  you,  that  it 
anteceded  every  hope  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  every  exer- 
cise, which  he  nas  believed  to  be  genuine  religion  in  itself.  Such, 
then,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  or  spiritual 
kingdom :  a  law,  which  appears  to  be  formed  with  supreme  wis- 
dom, and  with  supreme  benevolence  to  the  sinner.  '  If  he  were 
never  to  entertain  such  a  sense  of  sin ;  if  he  were  never  to  have 
such  apprehensions  of  his  danger ;  if  he  were  never  thus  to  feel 
his  dependence  on  his  Maker;  he  could  not,  I  think,  form  any 
jost  views  of  the  nature,  or  greatness,  of  his  deliverance ;  nor  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  rescuing  him  from  destruction,  sanctifying 
his  soul,  and  blotting  out  his  transgressions;  rior  of  the  impor- 
tance, or  excellence,  of  that  holiness,  with  which  he  is  endued: 
nor  of  the  nature  and  glory  of  that  happiness,  to  which  he  will 
gain  a  final  admission.  In  a  word,  it  seems  indispensable,  that 
iuch  a  state  of  mind  should  precede  his  regeneration,  in  order 
to  enable  him,  throughout  all  his  future  being,  to  understand 
what  God  has  done  for  him,  and  to  feel  the  gratitude,  actual- 
ly felt  by  the  minds,  and  joyfully  expressed  in  the  praises,  of  the 
nrst-bom. 

Vol.    IV.  8 
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Some  persons,  when  considering  this  subject,  appear  to  feel . 
as  if  regeneration  could  not  be  absolutely  attributed  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  unless  it  was  accomplished,  altogether,  without  the  em 
ployment  of  Means.  But  this  opinion  is  plainly  eiToneous.  The 
very  Means  themselves  are  furnisned  entirely  by  this  Divine  Agent. 
When  furnished,  all  of  them,  united,  would  prove  wholly  insuffi- 
cient without  his  Creative  influence.  No  man,  in  his  sober  senses, 
ever  mistrusted,  that  ploughing  and  sowing,  rain  and  sunshine, 
would  produce  wheat.  The  Almighty  Power  of  God,  after  all  these 
things  nave  operated  to  the  utmost,  is  absolutely  necessary  even 
to  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  still  more  obviously  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  plant.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  means  may 
be  employed  in  bringing  man  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  influence,  the  Creative  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  his  renovation.  All  that  can 
be  truly  said,  in  this  case,  is,  that  this  Glorious  Person  operates  in 
one  manner,  and  not  in  another. 

The  human  soul  is  not  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  with 
that,  in  which  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  originally  made  into  a 
human  body.  In  this  case,  a  mere  act  of  Divine  power,,  uncon- 
nected with  every  thing  else,  accomplished  the  effect.  But,  before 
renewing  man,  God  is  pleaded  in  the  usual  course  of  his  Spiritual 
providence,  to  instruct  him,  to  alarm,  to  invite,  to  promise,  and  to 
persuade.  To  prove  the  usefulness  of  these  means,  nothing  more 
seems  necessary,  than  to  observe,  that  they  always  precede,  or  at- 
tend, our  renovation :  that  is,  always  in  the  usual  course  of  provi- 
dence. It  is  the  soul,  which  is  thus  taught,  alarmed,  and  allured, 
upon  which  descends  the  efficacious  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
not  the  soul,  uninstructed,  unawakened,  thoughtless  of  its  guilt, 
and  devoted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  objects.  The  whole  his- 
tort/ of  experimental  religion^  both  within  and  without  the  Scriptures, 
is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  complete  confirmation  of  this  truth. 

But  to  the  existence  of  this  state  of  the  soul,  the  Means  of  Grace, 
as  I  have  described  them,  and  their  influence,  appear  to  be  indis- 
pensable. By  the  Instructions,  which  they  communicate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Impressions,  which  they  make  on  the  other,  con- 
cerning spiritual  objects,  they  appear,  whenever  employed  with 
seriousness,  fervour,  and  perseverance,  to  bring  the  soul  into  this 
interesting  and  profitable  situation.  It  is,  I  conceive,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  fact,  that  God  says.  Is  not  my  word  as  thejire^  and  as 
the,  hammer  J  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  With  reference  to 
this  fact,  Christ  says,  that  his  words  are  spirit  and  life  ;  and  that 
they  will  make  men  free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  With  the 
same  reference,  Paul  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  the  Power  of  God 
unto  salvation;  and  the  Word  of  God  to  be  ^ck  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.  From  this  power  of  the 
Go&pel  was  derived  the  fact,  that  the  Jemsy  who  crucified  Christ, 
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were  in  such  numheTS  pricked  in  the  heart  by  the  preaching  of  S(. 
Peter^  and  cried  out,  Juen  and  brethren^  what  shall  we  do  ? 

All  the  efficacy,  which  I  have  attributed  to  tho  Means  of  Grace, 
does  not,  I  acknowledge,  amount  to  regeneration,  nor  ensure  it. 
But  it  amounts  to  what  St.  Paul  terms  planting  and  watering. 
Tie  increase  must  be,  and  still  is,  ^iven  by  God  only.  In  the  same 
manner,  God  must  create  the  gram :  or  the  husbandman,  after' all 
tus  ploughing  and  sowm^,  after  all  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  will 
Beyer  find  a  crop.  Still,  these  are  indispensable  means  of  his 
crop ;  so  indispensable,  that  without  them,  the  crop  would  never 
exist.  As  truly,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  there  will, 
without  the  use  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  be  no  spiritual  harvest. 
There  will  be  no  Instructions  ^iven ;  no  Impressions  made  5  and 
no  realizing  convictions  of  guilt,  danger,  and  dependence,  pro- 
duced: and  without  these,  there  will  be  no  regeneration  oTthe 
soul,  and  no  title  obtained  to  eternal  life. 
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SERMON  CXXXVn. 

THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. — OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED* 


1  CoKivTHiAirs  iv.  16. — For  though  ye  have  ten  thotuand  indruelort  in  Chrid,  yet 
have  ye  not  mamijf  fathers ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  Ikt 
QospeL 

In  the  first  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed, 

I.  To  skow^  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ; 

II.  To  show,  What  they  are  / 

III.  To  explain  their  Influence  ;  and, 

IV.  To  answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine. 

The  three  first  of  these  subjects  have  been  afaready  discussed. 
I  shall  now, 

IV.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doctrine^ 

These,  as  they  are  customarily  alleged,  may  "be  considered  as 
chiefly  made  to  two  practical  inferences,  which  1  shall  derive  from 
the  two  preceding  discourses. 

K  It  follows  from  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses,  that 
the  Means  of  Grace  ought  to  be  used  by  Sinners  ;  and  by  ChristianSj 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  Sinners. 

If  there  are  Means  of  grace  and  salvation,  given  by  God ;  then 
they  were  given  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  As  this  was  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  commu* 
nicating  them  to  mankind ;  it  is  an  end,  in  which  all  men  are  bound 
to  rejoice,  and  which  they  are  plainly  obligated  to  pursue.  But 
unless  these  means  are  used  by  Sinners  for  their  own  salvation, 
they  will  ordinarily  be  of  no  benefit  to  them :  and,  unless  Christians 
use  them,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners, they  will  fail  of  their  intended  effect.  Christian  Ministers 
must  preach  the  Gospel  to  sinners.  Christian  Parents  must  edu- 
cate tneir  sinful  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  LorJU 
Christians  must  live,  and  act,  and  converse,  with  sinners.  Other- 
wise, the  salvation  of  sinners  will  usually  be  neglected,  and  there- 
fore will  be  unattained. 

Further;  if  there  are  Means  of  Grace,  then  the  appointment  of 
them  is  wise ;  the  communication  of  them  to  mankind,  oenevolent ; 
and  the  use  of  them  bv  those,  for  whom  they  were  appointed^ 
proper.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  God  has  provided,  and 
published,  means  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  yet  by  his  own  au- 
thority made  it  improper,  that  they  should  be  used.  According  to 
this  scheme,  sinners,  although  expressly  commanded  to  Jleefra 
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lie  wrath  to  come^  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  faundy  and  to 
trnnfrom  the  ertor  of  their  way,  are  yet  by  Divine  authority  pre- 
cluded from  the  very  measures,  wluch  alone  will,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  produce  the  effect  enjoined.  f 

That  Christiaas  are  bound  to  employ  the  Means  of  Grace  for  the  | 
salvation  of  siimers,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted.  That  sinners  ] 
must  employ  them,  also,  in  various  respects,  is  evinced  by  this  very  \ 
position ;  as  well  as  by  the  observations,  made  in  the  preceding  ) 
discourses. 

If  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  sinners ;  they  must  hear.  If  ; 
Christian  parents  are  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admomtion  of  the  Lord;  they  must  listen  to  their  instructions.  If 
sinners  are  to  become  ac(juainted  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  or  even 
(o  know  whether  that  which  is  preached  to  them  is  the  woi*d  of 
God,  or  not ;  they  must  read  the  Scriptures.  If  sinners  are  to  be 
informed  of  the  reality,  power,  and  excellency,  of  religion,  they' 
must  converse  with  religious  men.  If  they  are  to  understand, 
aod  feel,  their  guilt;  they  must  commune  with  their  own  hearts*  If 
ihey  are  ever  to  know  the  real  nature  of  their  character,  and  ef- 
finrts;  they  miist  pray.  From  their  own  use  of  the  Means  of 
Grace,  almost  all  their  deep  impressions  of  their  guilt,  danger, 
dependence  on  Christ,. and  absolute  need  of  the  regenerating  in- 
floeace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  dierived*  In  a  word,  if  they 
are  to  obtain  salvation,  as  most,  or  all,  other  Christians  have  ob- 
tained it ;  indeed,  if  they  are  to  obtain  it  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence;  they  must  obtain  it  in  the  use  of  the  Means 
of  Grace.  This  is  the  way,  which  God  has  ever  blessed,  and  will 
Bodoubtedly  bless  hereafter.  Nor  are  we  warranted  to  hope  for 
fab  blessing  in  any  other  manner. 

To  the  proofs  of  this  point,  alleged  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
dbcourses,  I  shall  add  but  pne,  at  the  present  time.    God,  in  the 
Dispensation  which  he  revealed  to  Moses,  required  all  the  Israel^ 
ies  to  use,  continually,  all  the  Means  of  Grace,  furnished  to  them 
in  the  then  existing  Scriptural  Canon.     The  parent,  however  sin- 
ful he  might  be,  who  did  not  circumcise  his  man-child  upon  the 
ej^uh  day,  was  by  the  express  law  of  God  punished  with  the  ex- 
drion  of  that  child.    Every  male  was  expressly  required  to  pre-  . 
seat  himself  three  times  a  year  before  the  Lord :  that  is,  at  the  ; 
tabernacle,  or  in  the  temple.    All  were  required  to  keep  the  ap-  , 
pointed  feasts ;  particularly  to  celebrate  the  passoven    Tney  wert  if 
required,  without  distinction,  to  offer  the  various  appointed  sacri«>  ; 
fices;  to  educate  their  children  religiously;  and  to  seek  the  Law  ' 
1^  the  month  of  the  priests,  its  ordinary  mitiisters.    It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  for  the  omission  of  these  duties  they  were,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  be  punished  with  excision :  particularly  such  as  did  not 
tfikt  themselves  on  the  greit  day  of  Atonement :  Lev.  xxiii.  29 : 
such,  as,  beine  cerelhonially  clean,  forbore  to  keep  the  Passover : 
i«chp  as  Idliea  an  ox,  lamb,  6r  gpatf  and  did  not  bring  it  to  the 
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door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Lev. 
xvii.  4.  Thus  the  Isi-aclites,  and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  the  stran- 
gers who  resided  with  them,  were  not  only  required,  but  required 
under  this  terrible  sanction,  punctiliously  to  use  the  Means  of 
Grace,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  fsraeliUs  are  no  where^  either 
m  the  Old  or  New  Testament^  censured  for  the  fact ^  that  they  at* 
tended  on  these  various  Means  of  Grace.  They  are  often  censured 
for  their  impenitence,  and  unbelief,  indeed ;  and  the  more  severe* 
ly  for  being  impenitent  and  unbelieving  in  the  midst  of  these  so- 
lemn services,  because  the  abuse  of  such  privileges  obviously 
enhanced  their  guilt.  But  not  a  hint  is  given  us,  eimer  by  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  or  the  Apostles,  that  they  were  censurable,  merely 
for  being  present,  when  these  means  were  employed  by  others,  or 
for  being  active  in  employing  them,  themselves,  for  their  own  good* 
The  Gospel,  therefore,  regards  this  subject  exactly  as  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  Law ;  and  has  introduced  no  change,  in  this  respect, 
mto  the  Divine  dispensations. 

2.  It  follows  from  the  same  discourses^  that  Ministers  ought  h  ad" 
w«,  and  exhortj  sinners  to  use  the  Means  of  Grace. 

If  God  has  appointed  these  means,  and  is  daily  blessing  them ; 
if  he  has  usually,  and  not  improbablv  alwaylB,  wherever  the 
Gospel  has  been  published,  conveyed  his  spiritual  blessings  to 
men  in  this  way ;  then  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that 
Ministers  ought  to  advise  sinners  to  labour,  in  this  way,  to  gain 
eternal  life.  As  to  sinners  in  general,  this  is  the  only  wav,  in 
which  eternal  life  will  be  ^ined.  Refusing  them  this  advice,  there- 
fdre,  is  no  other,  than  refusing  them  any  advice  concerning  their 
salvation. 

To  this  scheme  it  is  however  objected^ 

1.  That  regeneration^  being  immediately^  and  solely y  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God^is  not  at  all  accomplished  by  means  ^  and  thai, 
therefore^  sinners^  however  strtivuously  they  may  use  the  Means  of 
Oracej  i2o,  tn,  truths  nothing  towards  this  change  of  character. 

That  the  act  of  regenerating  man  is  an  act  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  alone,  I  readily  admit,  and  fully  believe;  but  I  deny  the 
conscience,  drawn  from  this  doctrine.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  I 
have,  m  both  the  preceding  discourses,  particularly  in  the  first, 
proved  it  to  be  an  error.  The  Text  itself,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
a  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  an  «rror.  The  Text  asserts,  to  say 
the  least,  that  St.  Paul^  by  his  preaching,  contributed  to  the  r»- 
eeneration  of  the  Corinthian  Cmristians.  In  a  htmibler  sense  he 
omU  these  Christians,  as  truly,  as  God  did,  in  a  higher  sense.  But 
if  T'au/ contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  these  men  by  his  preadi- 
ing ;  the  men  themselves  as  certainly  contributed  to  their  own  re- 
generaUon  by  being  present  at  his  discourses,  by  bearing  them,  by 
understandinr  them,  and  by  feelmg  with  strong  iroprossions  the 
troths  whieh  ne  uttered,    md  not  all  tUs  been  done  by  ikemj 
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Sl  Paul  might,  with  exactly  the  same  success,  have  preached  to 
the  dead. 

In  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  contend,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
nothing  embarrassing,  and  nothing  which  is  even  peculiar.  God, 
as  was  observed  in  the  first  of  these  discourses,  is  equally  the  sole 
Agent  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  But  it  would  be  a  palpable 
ateurdity,  to  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  the  crop  would  come 
into  existence  without  the  labours  of  the  farmer.  Were  he  not  to 
plough,  and  sow,  the  ground ;  a  child  knows,  that  not  a  stalk  of 
wheat  would  be  produced.  SL  Paul  contributed  as  really  to  the 
tphritval  harvest,  as  the  farmer  to  the  natural  one  ;  and  in  the  same 
sense  :  for,  without  his  labours,  that  harvest  would  not  have  ex- 
isled.  Neither  Paul^  nor  the  husbandman,  is  at  all  concerned  in 
the  crtativt  act  of  God,  employed  in  each  of  these  cases.  But  both 
of  them  do  that,  without  which  this  creative  act  would  not  exist* 
Accordingly,  where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached,  regeneration  does 
Dot  take  olace  ;  as  crops  have  no  existence,  where  the  earth  is  not 
cultivatea* 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  use  of  the  Means  of  Grace^  on  the  part 
of  sinners,  is  itself  sinful ;  and  that  Ministers  therefore,  cannot con^ 
tcienfious/y  advise  sinners  to  use  the  means  ;  since  this  would  be  no 
other,  than  advising  them  to  commit  sin. 

As  this,  in  all  probability,  is  the  Objection,  on  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid,  and  that  which  has  contributed  most  to 
perplex  those  to  whom,  and,  not  iiU()robably,  those  also,  by 
whom,  it  is  urged ;  I  shall  consider  myself  as  justified  in  exa- 
minijig  it  at  some  length,  li  is  presented  in  various  liehts.  I 
will  endeavour  to  follow  the  course,  pursued  by  the  objectors 
themselves* 

It  is  triuraphandy  alleged,  that  the  Scriptures  have  decided  the 
point  in  debate ;  and  established  tho  objection,  imraoveably,  bv 
such  declarations  as  the  followincj.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Prov.  x  \ .  8.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wick" 
ei  is  abomination  :  how  much  more,  zvhen  he  bringeth  it  with  a  wick' 
ed  mind.*  Prov.  xxi.  27.  He  that  tumethaway  his  ear  from  hear* 
tjtg  the  Law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination.  Prov.  xxviii.  9. 
If^  then,  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination,  if  the  prayer 
of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  5  it  cannot  be  lawful  for  the  wicked 
to  pray,  nor  for  a  Minister  to  advise  him  to  pray. 

I  have,  I  believe,  alleged  the  objection  in  its  full  force,  and  in  the 
very  terms,  in  which  it  is  usually  alleged.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
my  design. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  sinners  are  in  the  Scriptures  expressly 
ft>rbidden  to  pray;  nor  that  Ministers  are  expressly  forbiaden  to 
""dvise  them  to  pray.  The  olyection  is  inferred  from  other  de- 
Jarations  of  the  Scriptures.     Like  other  inferences,  it  is,  how- 

*  Cspeeially  whMi  h«  offereth  K  to  serve  some  base  end.    Hodg$on . 
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ever,  to  be  suspected,  until  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  certainly,  and 
necessarily,  derived  from  such  declarations.  The  authority  of'  a 
certain  conclusion,  fairly  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  I  admit.  But 
in  order  to  this  admission,  I  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  certain,  and 
fairly  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  now  examine  this  in- 
ference. 

1.  The  Objection  is  founded  on  this  general  doctrine  ^  that^when^ 
ever  an  individual  will  commit  sin  in  any  conduct^  he  cannot  lawfully 
adopts  nor  be  lawfully  advised  to  adopt,  that  conduct. 

But  from  this  doctrine  it  will  follow,  that  sinners  cannot  lawfully 
do  any  thing,  while  in  a  state  of  sin,  nor  be  lawfully  advised  to  do 
any  thing.  There  is  as  much  certainty,  that  a  sinner  will  sin  in 
all  other  conduct,  which  he  adopts  while  he  is  a  sinner,  as  in  pray- 
ing. The  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  expressly  declared  to  be  sin. 
Prov.  xxi.  4.  The  way  of  the  wicked^  that  is,  his  universal  course 
of  life,  w  declared  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Prov.  xv.  9, 
The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  declared  to  ht  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.  Prov.  xv.  26.  Of  course,  the  wicked  cannot  lawfully 
plough,  think,  nor  live  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  that  is,  con- 
verse, labour,  buy,  sell,  and  provide  for  their  families  ;  nor  be 
lawfully  advised  to  do  these,  or  any  of  these,  things. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  these  declarations,  and  all  those 

auoted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  were  written  by  an  Israelite  un- 
er  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  written  for  men,  living,  also^ 
under  the  same  dispensation.  Yet,  in  that  very  dispensation,  God 
required  Moses  to  command  all  sinners,  of  that  nation,  to  labour ; 
lo  cultivate  their  own  ground ;  to  circumcise  their  children ;  to 
celebrate  the  passover;  to  offer  sacrifices;  to  be  present  at  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  to  hear  and  learn  his  word  fix)m  the 
mouth  of  their  priests ;  and  to  teach  all  these  thincs  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned,  that  Moses  in  enjoin- 
ing th^se  things  upon  the  sinful  Israelites^  as  well  as  upon  the  vir- 
tuous ones,  acted  lawfully  ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  guilty  of  no 
sin.  But  what  was  lawnil  for  Moses^  in  this  case,  is  in  itself  law- 
ful. Accordingly,  it  was  lawfully  done  by  all  the  Ministers,  who 
followed  him  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be 
lawful  to  Christian  Ministers,  unless  it  has  been  plainly  forbidden. 
It  will  here  be  ^aid  that  Moses,  in  requiring  tnis  conduct  of  the 
sinful  Israelites,  neither  commanded  nor  autnori zed  them  tocon- 
tii^ue  sinners  in  performing  it.  This  is  unquestionablv  true.  So 
far  from  allowing  them  to  continue  in  sin,  he  required  them  to  per- 
form these  various  duties  from  supreme  love  to  God.  Equally 
true  is  this  of  the  Christian  Minister,-  in  directing  sinners  to  use 
the  Means  ol  grace,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  other  duties  of  life. 
Instead  of  directing  or  allowing  them  to  remain  impenitent,  he  di- 
rects them  to  perform  every  duty  with  a  virtuous  disposition. 

From  this  aoctrine  it  will  also  follow,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  advise 
Christian's  themselves  to  use  the  Means  of  grace,  or  indeed  to 
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adopt  any  course  of  conduct  whatever.  Both  the  Scriptures  and 
observation  leach  us,  that  Christians  contmually  sin  ;  that  they  ski 
in  their  repentance,  in  their  faith,  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  prayer, 
in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  their  attendance  on  public 
worship,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  the  ordinary 
baainess  of  life.  Whatever  conduct  they  adopt,  we  know  that 
they  will  sin  in  performing  it.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  they 
cannot  lawfully  adopt,  nor  be  lawfully  aaviscd  to  adopt,  that  con- 
duct. Of  course,  as  our  Lord,  when  he  directed  the  Apostles  to 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  ever^  creature,  knew  that  they  would 
commit  sin  in  obeying  it ;  the  direction  itself,  according  to  the 
scheme  which  1  oppose,  was  unlawful. 

It  will  here  probably  be  asked.  What  then  ihall  bt  doneF  Shall 
wt  advise  men  to  commit  sin  ?  To  this  question  J  answer,  that,  ac* 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  objection,  you  must  either  advise  them 
to  nothing,  not  even  to  repent  and  believe ;  or  you  must  advise 
them  to  commit  sin :  for  according  to  the  objection,  advising  them 
to  any  thing,  even  to  repent  and  believe,  is  advising  them  to  com 
mit  sin* 

Bat  I  apprehend  that  this  account  of  the  subject  is  as  unfound- 
ed, as  the  scheme  enforced  by  it  is  impracticable.  God,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  deals  with  mankind,  and,  if  he  deals  with  them  at  all 
according  to  the  System  of  Providence  which  he  has  established, 
must  deal  with  them,  as  rational  beings.  As  they  are  all  originally 
sinners ;  every  thing  addressed  to  them,  either  by  God  or  man, 
must  be  addressed  to  sinners.  «He  has*  commanded  and  exhortpd, 
sinners  in  his  own  person ;  and  has  required  men  also  to  teach,  and 
exhort,  them  in  his  name.  In  these  commands  and  exhortations, 
two  things  are  included :  the  Act  to  he  done^  and  the  Disposition 
with  which  it  is  to  be  done.  The  command  or  counsel  sometimes 
includes  both  expressly;  and  sometimes  but  one.  Such  com- 
mands and  counsels,  as  direct  to  the  performance  of  the  act,  direct 
to  that  act^  which,  in  the  case  stated^  is  proper  to  be  done  ;  and  imply 
the  disposition  with  which  it  should  he  done.  Such,  as  direct  the 
Hspositiony  require  that^  and  that  only^  which  is  virtuous.  Those, 
which  require  the  act,  regulate  both  the  heart,  and  the  external 
conduct.  Those,  which  require  the  disposition,  regulate  merely 
die  affections  of  the  heart. 

Commands  of  both  these  kinds,  God  has  evidently  riven  to  men 
as  rational  beings  merely ;  and  often  without  discrimmating  at  all 
Aeir  moral  character.  They  are  given  to  all  men.  The  duties 
which  these  commands  enjoin  are  numberless.  They  occur  every 
day,  and  are  as  obligatory  on  the  sinner  as  on  the  Christian.  They 
bind  with  their  whole  force  every  man  by  whom  they  are  known. 
Among  these,  are  prayer,  attending  public  worship,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  inaustry  in  our  lawiul  business.^  God  requires 
every  man  to  perform  these  various  duties  of  life  as  they  occur. 
He  does  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  defer  the  performance,  until  he 
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has  discovered  whether  he  is  the  subject  of  Evangelical  repent- 
ance.. He  requires  the  performance  at  the  time ;  and,  if  the  in- 
dividual refuse,  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless.  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  Is  not  every  action  to  be  performed  from  supreme  love  to  God? 
An  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  given.  This  disposi- 
tion is  implied  in  every  action  which  God  requires  us  to  perform ; 
and  God.  will  accept  of  no  performance  which  does  not  flow  from 
this  source.  To  such  a  performance  only,  is  an  impenitent  sinner 
directed,  when  he  is  directed  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to 
worship  God  in  the  sanctuary,  or  to  use  any  of  the  Means  of 
grace. 

It  will  be  further  asked.  Whether  the  man^  who  performs  the  act 
merely  J  can  be  said  to  obey  the  command  of  God  ?  What  is  here  act* 
ually  done  is  easily  understood;  so  easily  as  to  admit  of  neither 
debate  nor  doubt.  The  person  'j\  question  performs  the  act  which 
God  requires.  But  if  he  does  not  perform  it  cordially,  he  is  not 
obedient  in  the  cordial  or  virtuous  sense. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  asked  still  further,  Whether  the  man^  who  per* 
forms  the  act  merely  y  is  any  better  for  performing  itj  than  if  he  had 
neglected  or  refused  to  perform  it  ?  I  answer,  that,  supposing  the 
roan's  disposition  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases,  he  is  less 
sinful  when  he  performs  the  act,  than  when  he  neglects  or  refuses 
to  perform  it.  This  I  say  with  confidence,  because  God  has  said 
it  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner.  Of  several 
kings  of  Judah,  who  were  plainly  sinners,  particularly  of  Joash  and 
Jmaziahj  it  is  directly  saia,  that  tjjey  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Of  Joash  it  is  said,  that  he  did  tliat  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  kays  of  Jehoiada  the  PriesU 
Of  Amaziah  it  is  said,  that  he  did  that  which'was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lordj  but  not  with  a  perfect  heart :  that  is,  not  with  a  good 
or  virtuous  heart.  In  other  woi*ds,  these  princes  performed  those 
external  actions,  which  God  had  required.  The  same  thing,  in 
substance,  is  declared  concerning  several  other  Kings  of  Judah. 
But  who  can  doubt,  that  to  do  that^  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lordj  whatever  it  may  be  which  is  thus  right,  is  less  sinful,  than 
to  do  that,  which  is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can 
doubt,  that  these  declarations  are  intentionally  commendatory; 
and  that  they  exhibit  these  princes  as  thus  far  less  sinful,  than 
those,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  did  evil  in  tlu  sight  of  the  Lord  ? 

The  same  sentence  of  God  concerning  the  same  subject  is  given 
us,  in  another  form,  in  the  cases  oiAhah  and  Jehu.  Uf  MaS  it  is 
said,  that,  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Elijah^  announcing  to  him 
the  destruction  of  his  family,  fie  rent  his  clothes  j  and  put  sackcloth 
tfHm  his  fleshy  andfasted^  and  lay  in  sackcloth  and  went  softly.  It 
is  immeaialely  subjoined,  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Btt^ 
jahthe  Ttshbite,  sayings  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself  be- 
fort  mef  Because  he  hunMeth  himself  before  me,'  I  will  not  bring 
the  evil  in  his  days.    In  his  sonh  days  I  will  bring  the  evil  upon  hit 
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ome.     Jehu  was  conijnissioncd  to  destroy  the  family  oi  Ahab. 

This  coiniuission  he  punctually  executed.     When  he  had  finished 

ni^  work,  Gotl  said  to  him,  Because  thou  hast  done  well  in  execute 

ng  thaly  which  ipas  right  in  mine  ci/es^  and  hast  done  unto  the  house 

fAhab  according  to  all  that  was  in  my  heart ;  thy  children^  of  the 

%urih  generation^  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.     Immediately 

is  suhjoiiicd,  But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord 

Mod  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart  ;  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins 

f  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin*     Here  we  see  both  these 

irinces  rcwaixled,  and  expressly  declared  by  Qod  himself  to 

jc  rewarded,  for  external  actions  merely.     For  both,  in  a  man- 

ler  ccjually  express,  are  pronounced,  still,  to  be  gross  sinners. 

But  that,  which  is  declared  by  God  to  be  rewaixled  by  himself,  is 

toot  so  sinful  conduct,  as  that,  which  is  either  not  thus  rewarded,  or 

ts  punished.     Of  Jehu,  God  says  further,  Thou  hast  done  well  in 

txtciUitig  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes.     He,  who  has  done  well 

in  executing  thatj  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  has  not 

done  so  ill,  as  he,  who  has  perpetrated  that,  which  is  wrong  in  his 

eyes. 

What  is  thus  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  advantageously 
muslrated  by  the  common  experience  of  ourselves.  The  person, 
who  does  those  actions,  which  God  requires,  dishonours  his  Maker 
by  his  life  far  less,  and  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
m*  more,  than  he,  who  does  them  not,  or  who  does  the  conti-ary 
actions.-  To  the  eye  of  mankind  the  actions  themselves  are, 
often,  exactly  the  same ;  and  have  exactly  the  same  influence, 
when  pcrfonned  by  an  unrenewed,  as  when  performed  by  a  re- 
newed,  maci.  The  actions  of  an  unrenewed  man,  therefore,  may 
have  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  the  interests  of  mankind, 
when  performed  agrceablv  to  those  Commands  of  God,  which  re- 

Elatc  the  external  conuuct  of  men.  According  to  the  scheme 
re  exhibited,  the  Israelites,  as  has  been  observed,  were  rec|uired 
to  be  present  at  the  various  religious  services,  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Yet  God  perfectly  knew,  an  J  all  the  succeeding 
Prophets  and  Teachers  also  knew,  that  the  Lrcater  part,  by  far,  cm 
chose,  to  whom  these  requisitions  were  addressed,  were  sinners. 
Still,  they  not  only  required  them  to  repent  artd  believe,  but  ad- 
Tised,  exhorted,  and  commanded,  them,  also,  to  do  all  these  things. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  any  vindication  to  them  for  omitting  toe 
action,  that  their  disposition  was  not  sanctified ;  nor  of  the  Pro- 
phet, or  the  Pnest,  for  not  exhorting  them  to  the  action,  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  sinners  to  any  thing,  beskle  Faitn 
and  Repentance. 

The  same  scheme  is  pursued  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Christ,  adopting  the  very  language  of  the  Law,  directed  the  ten 
Upers  to  go,  and  show  themselves  to  the  Priests,  in  order  to 
iheir  cleansing.  Luke  xvii.  12.  Nine  of  these  lepers  appear  to 
lave  been  sinners.     This  Christ  knew  as  well,  before,  as  after. 
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Yet  he  did  not  think  this  a  difficulty  in  his  way  towards  giving 
them  this  direction. 

He  directed  a  collection  of  Jews^  of  whom  he  testifies,  that  they 
did  not  believe,  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering his  true  character ;  and  this,  plainly,  in  order  to  their 
faith,   ^hn  v.  39,  44. 

He  directed  the  young  Ruler^  who  plainly  was  not  a  believer,  to 
eOj  and  sell  all  that  he  hady  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  and  fol- 
low him. 

He  directed  the  Herodians  to  render  to  Casar  the  things  that  are 
C(esar'^s\  Thev  were  sinners.  But  paying  tribute  was  neither  re- 
penting nor  believing. 

He  directed  the  Scribe,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  to 

fo  and  shew  kindness  to  his  enemies*     Yet  this  scribe  appears  to 
ave  been  an  unbeliever. 

He  directed  Paw/,  also,  after  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  en- 
quired what  he  wou\d  iiave  him  to  do,  to  arise,  and  go  into  Damas^ 
cus,  where  it  shoxdd  be  told  him  what  he  would  have  him  to  do. 

Peter,  also,  directed  Simon  Magus  to  repent,  and  pray  that  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven.  It  has  been  thought,  that 
Peter  directed  him  to  repent  first,  and  then  to  pray  for  forgive 
ness.  This  certainly  is  an  unnatui-al  construction  of  the  pas 
sage.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  St.  Peter  directed  botn  of 
these  things  to  be  done  immediately  ;  and  without  indicating  any 
intention  that  Simon  should  wait  until  after  he  repented,  before  he 
began  to  pray.  Many  more  examples  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  added. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  in  any  one  of  these  directions,  the 
objects  of  them  were  commanded  or  advised  to  commit  sin.  As 
rational  beings  they  were  directed  to  do  such  things,  as,  in  the 
character  of  actions,  were  proper  to  be  done  in  their  circumstan- 
ces :  while  a  general  indication  of  their  duty  as  to  the  disposition 
with  which  they  were  to  be  done,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  all 
these  passages. 

These  passages,  however,  show  that,  in  his  preaching  and  ad- 
vice, a  minister  is  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  mere  enjoining  of 
Faith  and  Repentance ;  but  is  to  extend  them  to  any  other  con- 
duct in  itself  proper  to  be  pursued :  while  he  universally  teaches 
these  great  christian  duties,  as  the  immediate  end  of  all  his 
poaching. 

Antecedently  to  every  effort,  which  the  sinner  makes,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  whether  God  will  not  enable  him  to  obey  with. 
the  heart.  It  is  also  his  indispensable  duty  thus  to  obey.  When- 
ever advice  or  exhortation  is  given  to  sinnci*s,  by  any  minister,  he 
is  equally  ignorant  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  obey  with  the 
heart,  as  well  as  with  the  outward  conduct.  He  knows,  also,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  obey  in  this  manner.  The  effort  therefore  ought 
to  be  made ;  Lnd  the  advice  given* 
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In^this  manner  I  unda*stand  all  those  general  commands,  and 
ahortations,  which  Respect  the  aifairs  of  sinners.  Our  Saviour, 
preaching,  obviously,  to  a  collection  of  sinners,  says,  Luke  xiii, 
24,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  and  aeain,  Matth.  vii.  14, 
Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  mir- 
roD  is  the  totn/,  that  leadeth  unto  life^  and  few  there  he  that*  find  it. 
The  gate  is  at  the  head  of  the  way,  leading  to  the  house,  into 
which  those,  who  enter  at  the  gate,  are  finally  to  be  admitted 
htist  never  speaks  of  Heaven  as  a  city,  but  several  times  as  a 
kouje.  Those  who  have  not  entered  are  obviously  sinners  :  and 
to  sinners  he  was  obviously  preaching  in  this  kindred  passage  oi 
St.  Luke.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  memorable  passage  in  Isaiah 
It.  6,  7,  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found :  call  ye  upon  him 
lAiU  he  is  near.  The  persons,  here  addressed,  are  in  the  second 
verse,  mentioned  as  those,  who  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
brtady  and  their  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  Such  person* 
are  obviously  sinners.  Still  they  are  directed  to  seek,  and  cal 
opon  the  Lord.  '    ■* 

If,  then,  it  is  still  objected,  that  directing  sinners  to  such  acts  it 
iirtcting  them  to  commit  sin  :  the  answer  is  short.  God  gave  these 
very  directions  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses.  Christ  also  gave  the 
same  directions  to  the  Jews.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  he  di- 
rected them  to  commit  sin. 

It  may  be  further  said,  that  sinners  will  commit  sin  in  their 
praters.  If  they  continue  sinners  they  undoubtedly  will.  So  will 
Qinstians.  If  this  be  a  reason,  why  sinners  should  not  be  advis- 
ed to  pray ;  it  is  also  a  reason,  why  Christians  should  not  be  ad- 
vised to  pray. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  tricked  is  an  abom- 

viation  to  the  Lord  ;  while  the  prayer  of  the  tonight  is  his  delight. 

That  the  prayer  of  the  wickea  is  in  some  respects  an  abomina- 

tion ;  of  hjrpocrites  universally ;  of  other  sinners  generally ;  is  not 

to  be  questioned.     There  is-  plainly  nothing  holy  in  the  conduct 

(^impenitent  men.     But  it  will  not  follow,  mat  the  prayer  of  ev-  . 

ery  impenitent  man  is  in  such  a  sense  abominable  to  God,  as  to 

ensure  rejection  from  him.    Christ  did  not  tell  the  young  Ruler 

Aat  his  mquiry  concerning  eternal  life  was  abominable ;  nor  re- 

fcse  to  hear,  and  answer  nim.     On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures 

inform  us  that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.     This  love  vtras 

plainly  distinct  from  the  general  benevolence  of  Christ  to  sinners : 

for  with  this  benevolence  he  loves  all  sinners.     The  young  Ruler 

he  loved  peculiarly ;  and  in  a  manner,  in  which  he  did  not  love 

the  Pharisees,  and  the  Jews  generally.     Otherwise,  the  fact  would 

not  have  been  specified.    He  did  not,  I  acknowledjge,  love  him 

with  complacency :  for  he  was  not,  a  Christian.    But  he  loved 

him,  peculiarly,  with  what  is  called  natural  afiection.      In  the 

character  of  this  youth, there  was  a  peculiar  natural  amiableness ; 

such  as  all  men  see,  love,  and  acknowledge ;  and  acknowledge, 
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often,  against  their  own  doctrines.  The  foundation  of  this  love 
is  a  train  of  attributes,  belonging  to  Man,  not  as  a  sinner,  nor  as  a 
saint,  but  as  an  Intellij^ent  being.  Of  this  number  are  native 
sweetness  of  temper ;  irankness  ,  sincerity  ;  simplicity,  strongly 
deen  in  litde  children ;  gentleness  ;  kindness ;  generosity ;  and 
compassion.  All  these  are  in  themselves  amiable  in  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  and  in  this  degree  they  were  loved  by  Christ. 

Hence  I  argue,  that,  as  all  Christ's  affections  were  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  truth  and  propriety,  so  this  exercise  of  affection  to 
the  young  man  was  of  the  same  nature,  and  was  perfectly  approv- 
ed bv  God.  Of  course,  there  is  at  times  something  in  smners, 
which,  in  itself,  is  not  abominable  to  Grod ;  although  their  moral 
or  sinful  character  is  altoeether  abominable. 

It  is  not  wrong  in  itself  that  sinners  should  desire  food,  or  rai- 
ment, or  happiness,  or  safety  from  eviL  It  is  impossible  that 
percipient  6eing8  should  elist,  without  desiring  the  two  last  ofthe$e 
objects :  and  equally  impossible  that  men  should  not  desire  the  two 
first.  The  best  men,  and  the  worst,  desire  them  alike :  and  no 
man  is  for  this  conduct  ever  reproved  in  the  Scriptures.  To  ask 
of  God  for  happiness,  and  final  safety,  is  not  necessarily  insincere, 
nor  guilty,  even  in  sinners.  When  sinners  ask  for  mere  mercy,  or 
mere  happiness,  or  mere  safety,  they  may  desire  either  as  truly, 
as  saints  ;  although  their  desires  are  not  virtuous.  So  bx  as  their 
desires  are  merely  natural,  inseparable  from  their  nature,  and  sin^ 
cere,  they  are  not  morally  wron^ :  nor  are  they  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures  as  objects  of  the  Divine  an^er. 

Accordingly,  the  prayer  of  the  Publican,  who  was,  I  think, 
plainly  a  sinner,  was  not  regarded  with  mere  anger  by  God ;  and 
was  exactly  suc4i  a  prayer,  as  I  have  mentioned :  a  prayer,  for 
iMre  mercy  and  safety.  H^  went  doton  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than. the  Pharisee,  because  he  had,  in  some  important  respects,  a 
Just  senile  of  his  character,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  delivered 
fi^m  the  dangers  of  it:  while  the  Pharisee  had  neither. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  proper,  that  God,  who  saves  no  man 
for  his  merit,  but  communicates  salvation  merely  fnxn  compas- 
sion, should  save  those,  who  are  sensible  of  their  guilt,  danger, 
tokd  distress,^rather  than  those,  who  are  utterly  insensible,  stupid, 
tnd  careless.  The  former,  in  the  natural  sense,  are  qualined, 
and  the  latter  are  unqualified,  to  understand  his  Mercvi  the 
greatness  of  the  Love  of  Christ,  and  thn  wonderful  work  of  Sanc- 
tification;  and  to  feel  the  evils,  from  which  they  are  delivered,  and 
the  blessings,  to  which  they  are  introduced,  beyond  the  erave. 
Accordingly,  Sanctification,  as  I  have  heretofore  particulany  ob- 
served,  is  communicated  by  God  to  sinners,  only  when  they  are 
convinced  of  their  guilt  andf  danger,  and  laboriously  employed  in 
asking  for  forgiveness ;  and  not  to  those,  who  neither  feel,  nor 
strive,  nor  pray.  If  the  prayers  of  convinced  sinners  were  abom- 
inable, in  the  sense  of  tne  ob)ec(or;  could  this  fret  exist?     Is 
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nolihe  steady  course  of  Provideoce  k  complete  r^ulation  of  the 
scheme? 

Filially.  It  ^lU  be  asked,  Do  not  sinntrs  grow  wane  tuiibr  eon^ 
iktims  of  Conscience^  and  in  the  use  of  Means  f 

To  this  question  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  Neither  do  my 
objectors.  I  do  not  believe  the  Publican  was  justified  rather  tban 
the  Pharisee,  because  he  grew  worse  under  his  conviction.  ladi^ 
Tiduals  may  grow  worse ;  and  in  one  respect  all  certainly  do.  For 
they  continue  to  sin  so  long  as  they  Sure  sinners ;  and  that,  whether 
they  are  convinced,  or  unconvinced. 

Whether  their  characters,  and  conduct,  are  more  guilty  in  any 
given  instance,  and  during  the  periods  immediately  preceding,  I 
am  ignorant ;  and  shall  remain  so,  until  I  can  search  the  heart, 
and  measure  the  degrees  of  depravitv.  As  this  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man;  the  whole  inquiry  is  idle  and  vain. 

Whenever  sinners  commit  the  same  sins  against  greater  lisht. 
they  are  more  guilty  than  when  they  are  committed  against  less 
li^u  Bat  no  man  can  determine  whether  this,  or  any  thing  tike 
this,  is  the  case  with  a  sinner  under  conviction  in  a  given  instance ; 
unless,  perhaps,  sometimes,  the  convinced  person  himself.  I  see 
DO  good  reason,  why  this  question  should  ever  be  introduce  into 
Tlieological  discourses.  The  only  tendency  of  such  introduction 
is  to  perplex,  and  distress. 

1  have  now,  unless  1  am  deceived,  considered  this  Objection,  in 
:J1  Its  parts  ;  and  in  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  customarily  alleged. 
I  shall  now  examine  how  far  the  Objectors  arc  consistent  with 
tiiemselves  in  their  other  conduct  to>vards  sinners. 

Many  of  these  Objectors  have  children ;  and  educate  them 
religiously,  as  well  as  prudently.  These  children,  in  ^lany  in* 
stances,  thoy  know  to  be  sinners,  so  far  as  this  character  can  be 
known  in  any  case.  Now  all  these  parents  ^dvise,  and  exhort, 
and  command,  their  children  to  obey  them;  that  is,  in  their  ex- 
ternal conduct ;  to  attend  their  family  prayers  ;  to  be  present  9t 
pabBc  worship ;  to  leant,  and  repeat  prayers  to  God ;  and  to  be 
earnestly  and  solemnly  attentive  to  these  religious  duties.  They 
teach  them,  in  the  same  manner,  to  speak  truth,  to  do  justice, 
and  to  show  kindness,  to  all,  with  whom  they  are  concerned. 
Tbey  require  them,  also,  to  labour ;  to  preserve  their  property ; 
to  go  regularly  to  school ;  to  perform  errands ;  and  to  do  many 
other  services.  In  a  wgrd,  by  the  whole  weight  of  their  own  au* 
thorinf',  and  that  of  the  Scriptures,  they  require  them  to  do  every 
oaem  and  desirable  act,  ana  to  imbibe  every  useful  and  desirable 
hairit. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  children  are  .sinners ; 
and  are  known  to  be  sinners.  Of  course,  whatever  conduct  thett 
«dc^  they  will  conunit  sin.  Of  course,  also,  whatever  condu^ 
they  are  advised  to  adopt,  they  will,  according  to  the  general 
pviciptey  of\  which  the  objection  is  founded,  be  advised  to  cora«* 
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mit  sin*  They  will  as  probably,  or  as  certainly,  commit  sin  in 
executing  the  commands  of  their  parents,  attending  public  or  fam* 
ily  worship,  going  to  school,  or  performing  an  errand,  as  other 
sinners  do  in  praying,  or  performing  any  other  act,  not  in  itself 
sinfuh 

How,  then,  can  these  parents,  particularly  such  of  them  as  are 
skilled  in  this  controversy,  advise  their  sinful  children  to  pursue 
these  kinds, of  conduct?  Nay,  more;  how  can  they  exhort,  and 
command  them  5  reward  them  for  obeying ;  and  punish  them  for 
disobeying  ?  The  bare  advice,  or  exhortation,  given  to  other  sin- 
.  ners,  and  prompting  them  to  pray,  and  strive,  that  they  may  be 
saved,  is,  m  the  view  of  these  parents,  unlawful;  and  they  refuse 
to  give  it*  But  to  their  own  sinful  children  they  not  only  give  ad- 
vice, of  the  same  unlawful  nature ;  but  add  to  their  exLort^tions 
and  commands  their  rewards  and  punishments* 

Suppose  the  child  of  such  a  parent  should  refuse  to  obey  such 
a  command,  or  any  other,  because  he  was,  and  because  his  pa- 
rent knew, he  was,  a  sinner,  and  could  not,  therefore,  lawfully  do 
the  thing  commanded,  nor  his  parent  lawfully  command  him  to 
do  it :  idiat  coukl  the  parent  answer,  consistently  I  mean,  with 
his  own  principles  ?  Plainly,  he  could  not  reprove  the  child  for 
his  refusal ;  nor  afterwards  advise,  exhort,  nor  command,  him  to 
do  any  thing,  until  after  the  child  should  have  hopefully  become  a 
Christian. 

.  But.  in  this  case,  what  would  become  of  children ;  and,  ultimate- 
ly, of  the  world  ?  If  children  were  not  advised,  what  useful  thine 
could  they  know  7  If  they  were  not  exhorted  and  commanded, 
what  useful  thing  would  they  do ;  what  useful  habit  would  they 
establish,  or  even  imbibe  ?  Without  such  habits,  what  valuable 
end  of  their  being  could  they  answer?  Thev  would  evidently 
become  mere  beasts,  of  prey ;  and  make  the  world  a  den  of  violence 
and  slaughter. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  no  person, 
entrusted  with  the  government,  or  instruction  of  mankind,  can 
advise,  exhort,  or  command  them,  while  sinners,  to  do  any  thing, 
except  to  repent  and  believe.  Civil  Rulers,  and  Instructors,  are 
daily  called  upon  by  their  offices  to  advise,  or  otherwise  direct, 
such  as  are  plainly  sinners*  Every  law  and  regulation  of  a  State, 
or  Seminary  of  Science,  is  possessed  of  this  nature ;  and  is  a 
greater  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  Ruler,  than 
advice  can  he ;  because  it  contains  a  stronger  expression  of  his 
will,  and  a  more  powerful  inducement  to  tne  conduct,  which  13 
prescribed*  When  parents,  therefore,  or  others,  advise ;  they  are, 
according  to  the  Objection,  guilty.  When  thev  exhort,  or  com- 
m|nd,  they  are  more  guilty.  When  they  reward,  or  punish,  they 
ol  most  guiltv/ 

As  Civil  Rulers  and  Instructors  are  obliged,  equally  with  Minis« 
ters,  to  do  what  is  right,  and  avoid  what  is  wrong ;  they  can  no  mcM^ 
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be  justified  than  Ministers,  in  advising,  exhortine,  or  commanding, 
sinners  to  do  any  thing,  which  is  unlawful.  Hence,  unless  their 
subjects,  or  pupils,  should  first  repent  and  believe,  they  cannot 
require  them  to  do  any  thing  antecedently  to  their  Repentance. 
The  world,  of  course,  must  be  uninstructed,  and  ungovemed,  until  | 
the  HilleDnium:  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  the  Mil 
lennium  itself,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  God's  Providence, 
wiU  never  arrive. 

Among  the  regulations,  which  exist  in  all  Literary  Institutions, 
one,  ever  esteemed  of  high  importance',  is  the  establishment  of 
PubHc  Prayers.  At  these,  students,  universally,  have  hitherto  been 
required  to  be  present.  But  on  the  scheme  which  I  oppose,  this 
requisition  is  altogether  unlawfiil.  In  every  such  Institution,  there 
is  conclusive  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  body  of  the  members 
are  impenitent.  None  of  these,  therefore,  can,  according  to  this 
tchemne,  be  lawfully  required  to  attend  this  worship,  nor  the  public 
worship  of  the  Sabbath.  But  what  would  become  of  a  literary 
Institution,  if  this  attendance  were  not  required  ?  What  would  these 
Tcrjr  parents  say,  if  it  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  ot 
their  own  children  ? 

A  Christian  is  the  Master  of  a  Family;  but,  as  is  sometimes  the 
feet,  is  obviously  the  only  Christian  in  the  family.  According  to 
this  scheme,  it  is  plain,  he  cannot  set  up  family  worship ;  because 
he  can  neither  require,  nor  advise,  the  members  of  his  household 
to  be  present  at  this  religious  service. 

Ministers,  usually  at  least,  preach  more  or  less  to  sinners  ;  and 
customarily  endeavour  to  suit  their  sermons  to  the  circumstances  of 
impenitent  men.  But  they  can  never  lawfully  advise  sinners  to 
be  present,  that  thej  may  hear  them  preach.  Nor  can  a  Parent 
be  justified  in  directing  his  children  to  be  present ;  or  to  stand  up 
to  worship ;  or  to  listen,  that  he  may  learn,  and  perfohn  his  duty: 
for,  in  all  these  things  they  are  still  sinners,  and  will  commit  sin. 
Nor  can  a  Minister  advise  his  sinful  parishioners  to  support  him; 
or  to  build,  or  repair,  a  Church;  or  to  do  the  external  acts  of  char- 
itv,  justice,  or  truth ;  or  to  arm  in  defence  of  his  country  ;  or  to 
obey  its  laws,  and  magistrates.  In  all  these  things,  when  done 
antecedendy  to  regeneration,  they  are  as  really  sinful,  as  in  pray- 
ing, and  in  striving,  for  salvation. 

The  very  persons,  who  rely  most  upon  this  Objection,  rejoice 
uarersally,  when  mankind  are,  in  any  place,  awakened  to  solemn 
consideration  concerning  their  guilt  and  danger.  But  every  a  wak* 
^ed  sinner  prays :  and  no  person  can  by  any  ordinanr  means 
prevent  him  from  praying.  Wny  do  these  men  rejoice  ?  Certainly 
not  ID  the  sin,  which  the  persons  awakened  arc  supposed  to  com- 
miu  Certainly  not  in  the  abominable  character,  which  these 
prayers  have  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  what,  then,  do  they  rejoice  t 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  prospect  of  the  sinner's  sanctification,  and 
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return  to  God.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a  prospect.  In  this  an- 
gels would  also  rejoice. 

3.  It  is  objected^  that  advising  ^nners  to  pray  will  encourage  them 
to  sloth,  and  qmet  them  in  sin. 

That  this  consequence  may  follow,  I  shall  not  deny.  But  it  will 
follow,  only  from  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  here  taught. 
A  bad  man  may  pervert  a  good  doctrine  to  bad  purposes:  but  this 
is  no  objection  against  the  doctrine  itself.  These  very  conse- 
quences have,  1  verily  believe,  flowed  from  the  doctrine  o(  my 
objectors  in  ten  instances^  where  in  one  they  have  flowed  from 
that  which  I  am  supporting. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  immediately  torejpentof  their  sins,  and 
turn  to  God,  with  faith  in  the  Lon!  Jesus  Cnrist.  These  things 
I  would  always  preach ;  and  wish  my  hearers  always  to  believe, 
and  feel.  For  inis  end  I  would  exhort  ihem  to  be  present,  that 
they  might  hear,  and  feel,  them.  For  the  same  end  I  would  ex- 
hort parents,  to  teach  them  to  their  children  in  the  morning  of  Kfe, 
that  they  may  know  and  feel  them  from  the  beginning.  fjfoT  am 
I  less  desirous,  that  they  should  read  the  Scriptures,  that  they  may 
find,  and  feel,  the  same  things  in  them^  as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
Qod ;  that  my  own  errors  may  in  their  minds  be  corrected,  and 
the  truths,  which  I  preach,  enforced  by  that  holy  book.  For  the 
same  reasons  I  wish  them  to  mark  the  lives,  and  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation, of  Christians ;  that  they  may  be  enlightened  by  their  rtews, 
and  deeply  afiected  by  the  excellency  of  Religion,  manifested  id 
tt^eir  conduct.  The  religious  writings  of  crthers  I  recommend,  for 
the  same  important  purposes.  I  preach,  and  write,  with  the  hope 
of'  doing  some  real  good  to  mankmd.  That  others,  with  the  same 
desjgn,  possess  more  ability  to  accomplish  this  interesting  purpose, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  same  i^asons,  therefore,  which 
make  me  wish,  that  the  Congregation,  allotted  to  me,  may  be  pres- 
ent, to  hear  my  discourses,  must,  with  enhanced  force,  render  me 
desirous,  that  they  should  also  read  the  writings  of  others. 

Finally ;  Whatever  is  thus  taught,  enforced,  and  gained,  I  urge 
them  to  make  by  solemn  meditation  a  part  of  their  own  habitual 
course  of  thought;  compare  with  their  own  moral  condition;  and 
bring  home  to  meir  hearts,  by  asking  God  to  sanctify  them,  and  U> 
bless  the  Means  of  knowledge  and  amendment,  which  He  luis  been 
pleased  to  put  into  their  hands. 

In  all  this  I  see  no  natural  cause  of  sloth^  or  qtnet  m  sin.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  done  to  awaken, 
engage,  and  encourage  men  to  seek  salvation,  than  on  die  scheme 
of  the  Objector,  nnen  I  remember,  that  Divines  of  the  first  re-^ 
putation,  and  the  greatest  success,  have  thus  preached ;  and  that 
m  the  use  of  these  very  Means,  the  ereat  booy  of  mankmd,  who 

Spear  to  have  been,  or  to  be  now.  Christians,  have  become  Cbffi»^ 
ns;  I  feel  assured,  that  this  is  the  prop;r  manner. of  persuade 
ing  others  to  assume  |he  same  character,  and  placing  them  in  tlie 
"vilgr  to  a  biessbg  from  God* 
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tn  ORDUrA&T   MXAHS  OF   ORACI. — HKARIKO   THI  WORD   OF  000. 

LusB  TtiL  18^ —  Tak$  heed,  tket  efore,  kow  yt  hear. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  d^tributed  the  principal  Means 
of  Grace  under  the  following  Heads :  .    . 

I.  TTte  Preaching  of  the  Uospel ; 

n.  TR«  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 

m.  Prayer^ 

IV.  Correspondence  with  religious  men; 

y.  Religious  Meditation;  particularly  Self'Examinatian  f  wady 

VI.   TTu  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

In  that  discourse,  also,  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  Influence 
of  these  Means  in  the  Work  of  Salvation. 

The  next  object,  which  I  propose,  is  a  Separate  Consideration 
0f  these  several  subjects  ;  that  their  respective  efficacy  may  be  more  ' 

Ertjcularly  displayed.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  they  are  all, 
re,  to  be  considered  as  Means ^  in  the  application  ofwhichy  lioli- 
ness  is  originally  communicated^  as  well  us  Means  oj  improving  m 
iolmessm 

The  direction  in  the  Text  is,  I  apprehend,  a  direction  given  to 
aD  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  tnc  Gospel.  It  is  delivered  in 
the  most  general  terms ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending to  every  mode  of  hearing,  which  is  useful.  There  are 
modes  of  hearing,  which,  unless  I  am  deceived,  are  eventually  use- 
fiil  to  sinners ;  and  in  which  the  Gorvel  becomes  to  sinners  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  I  ?!ra II  consider  these  modes,  as 
mduded  in  it ;  modes  in  which  I  should  wish  a  sinful  child  of  my 
own,  and  for  die  same  reason  should  wish  others  also,  to  hear  the 
GospeL  Such,  as  have  heard  in  these  modes,,  have  in  great  mul- 
titoc^,  as  I  verily  believe,  been  profited,  in  a  degree  which  no  man 
can  estimate. 

The  persons,  who  in  tbis  sense  would  take  heed  how  they  hear 
die  Gospel ;  by  which  I  intend  the  Scriptures  at  large ;  ought^ 
while  they  hear,  to  remember  the  following  things. 

1.  TTuit  the  Gospel  is  the  Word  of  God. 

To  prevent  any  misappreliension,  I  wish  it  to  be  kept  Steadily 
ui  view,  that  no  attention,  or  reverence,  is  here  claimed  to  Preach- 
"ng,  any  farther  than  the  Gospel  is  preached.  To  the  mere  opin- 
ions, and  declarations,  of  a  Preacher,  as  such,  no  other  respect  is 
loe,  than  that,  which  by  common  consent  is  rendered  to  the 
^*>^nion5  and  declarations  of  all  men,  of  similar  understanding  and 
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worth.  Tht  best  opinions  of  men  are  merely  useful^  wholesome  ad' 
vice.  The  Scriptures  are  a  Law  ;  possessed  of  Divine  authority ^ 
and  obligation.  So  far  as  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordinances, 
of  the  Scriptures  are  preached,  they  claim  the  reverence,  which 
they  themselves  have  challenged. 

The  solemn  remembrance,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God,  involves  a  variety  of  interesting  considerations. 

In  this  character  J  particularly^  they  come  home  to  us  as  the  Word 
of  Him,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  we  are  preserved^ 
and  governed.  From  this  Great  and  Glorious  Being,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  hope  for,  is,  and  must  be,  derived.  We  are 
his  property ;  and  are  rightfully  disposed  of,  and  rightfully  requir- 
ed to  dispose  of  ourselves,  according  to  his  pleasure.  In  the 
Scriptures  alone  is  this  pleasure  made  known  to  us.  In  them 
alone,  therefore,  we  learn  the  proper  destination  of  our  faculties, 
our  services,  and  ourselves.  The  Lawj  by  which  we  are  here  re- 
quired to  do  his  pleasure,  is  invested  with  all  possible  authority, 
and  obligation  ;  and  demands  our  reverence,  and  obedience,  in  a 
manner  supremely  impressive. 

As  the  Word  of  God,  also,  the  Scriptures  are  dictated  by  his  Wis- 
dom, Goodness,  and  Truth.  They  are  the  Word  of  Him,  who  can- 
not mistake,*  deceive,  nor  injure.  Consequently  they  contain  all 
things,  necessary  for  life  and  godliness ;  whatever  we  need  to 
know,  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ap- 
probation. On  their  entire  wisdom  and  integrity,  their  fitness  to 
promote  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  and  t,heir 
conduciveness  to  it  in  ourselves,  wo  aie  wholly  to  rely.  Not  a  doubt 
can  be  reasonably  entertained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines, the  soundness  of  the  precepts,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  prom- 
ises. Nor  are  we  any  more  to  distrust  the  certainty  of  the  threat- 
enings,  or  the  reality  of  those  awful  dangers,  whicn  they  disclose* 
We  are  bound  on  the  one  hand  not  to  question  the  truth,  and  on 
the  other,  not  to  dispute  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  that,  which 
is  revealed.  M  things,  which  this  sacred  Book  contains,  are  to  be 
received  as  they  are.  Our  own  opinions  are  implicitly  to  bow  be- 
fore them :  and  we  are  ever  to  be  ready  to  believe,  that  what  we 
think  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ;  than  all  the  substitut- 
ed opinions  of  ourselves  or  others.  Let  God  be  true,  ought  to  be 
our  mvariable  language,  but  every  man  who  opposes  his  declara- 
tions, a  liar. 

Against  this  great  and  awful  Being  we  have  rebelled.  Hence, 
although  he  is  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  he  still  re- 
gards our  moral  character  with  abhorrence.  The  Scriptures,  there-- 
fore,  are  published  to  us  as  the  Word  of  an  offended  God.  Hence 
are  derived  all  those  denunciations  of  anger  and  punishment,/onnd 
in  them ;  which  could  have  no  place  in  the  Will  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed to  obedient  creatures. 
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Jithe  WordofGodj  the  Striptures  announce  to  ta,  tJuU^  nokokh' 
HenMng  our  rebellion^  he  is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  us.  We  are, 
tkoefore,  ever  10  remember,  that  they  are  the  Word  of  the  Father j 
mi  of  the  Redeemer^  and  of  the  Sanctifier^  of  mankind.  In  these 
Teoerable  and  amiable  characters,  God  appears  to  us  with  infinite 
tenderness  and  endearment.  His  Word  is  thus  presented  to  us  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  best  of  all  friends,  and  the  most,  affectionate 
of  all  parents.  In  our  ruined  condition  he  beheld  us  with  bound- 
less mercy ;  and,  unasked  and  undesired,  undertook  to  rescue  us 
from  destruction.  For  this  end,  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world, 
lived  a  life  of  humiliation,  and  died  a  death  of  anguish  and  infamy. 
For  this  end,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  came  into  the  world,  to  convince, 
lenew,  and  purify,  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Ofthe^e  Three  Persons 
•B  tkt  One  Jehovah,  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word;  willed  by  the* 
Father,  dictated  by  the  Son,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  the  Word  of  God^  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  ofHim^  on  whom 
■e  iaily  depend  for  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things.  Whatever  we 
enjoy  he  gives  :  whatever  we  hope  for  must,  if  enjoyed  at  all,  he 
»lso  given  by  him.  Without  him,  we  are  poor^  and  miserable^  and 
^mnt  of  all  things.  With  his  favour,  we  shall  be  rich  indeed, 
«wJ  have  need  of  nothing* 

Tin  Scriptures  are  also  the  Word  of  Him^  by  whom  we  shall  be 
ptig^d^  and  rewarded.  The  day  is  hastening,  when  we  shall  be 
called  to  an  account  for  all  our  conduct ;  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  rehearse  it  before  him.  'If  we  have  done  well ;  if  we  Have 
obeyed,  worshipped,  and  glorified  him,  and  served  our  generation 
hording  to  his  will ;  we  shall  be  acquitted  in  this  great  trial,  and 
Kceived  to  everlasting  glory.  If  we  have  done  evil,  and  refused 
todogood ;  we  shall  be  driven  away  to  final  and  irremedjable  per- 
dition. " 

Whenever  we  are  assembled  to  hear  the  Gospel,  we  are  to  re- 
oember,  that  with  reference  to  all  these  solemn  things  it  is  the  Word 
rfGod. 

2.  That  we  are  sinners^  who  infinitely  need  forgiveness  and  sal* 

As  sinners,  we  are  irreversibly  condemned  by  that  divine  law, 
which  we  have  broken,  and  by  that  just  government,  against  which 
we  have  rebelled.  7%c  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die^  was  the  oriri- 
Bftl  sentence  of  that  law  to  mankind ;  the  sentence  of  Him,  who 
tan  neither  deceive,  nor  change.  The  sentence  will,  therefore, 
^  executed  in  its  strict  meaning  on  all,  who  disobey,  and  who  do 
w<  become  interested  in  the  Redemption  of  Christ.  Under  such 
a  Kntence,  infinitely  dreadful,  and  unalterably  certain,  our  danger 
B  immensely  great,  and  our  ruin  entire.  From  this  sentence, 
therefore,  we  infinitely  need  a  deliverance.  Our  all  is  at  stake ; 
^  oar  souls  are  in  a  situation  of  the  most  terrible  hazard.  Hell^ 
if  we  continue  in  this  situation,  is  open  before  la,  and  destructi^ 
Mi  n$  covering. 
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It  is  impossible,  that  any  bein^  should  be  in  a  stale  of  more  ab- 
solute and  pressing  necessity.  Rational,  immortal,  and  incapable 
of-perishing  bypnnihilation  ;  we  must  6c,  and  be  for  ever.  But  to 
exist  for  ever,  and  yet  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  onl^ ;  is,a  doom, 
compared  with  which,  all  other  characters  and  suffenngs  lose  their 
deformity  and  wretchedness,  and  rise  into  happiness  and  distinc- 
tion. When  we  are  present  in  the  house  of  Goa,  we  should  recall 
with  deep  affection  this  intense  and  melancholy  necessity ;  and 
feel  the  declarations  of  Scripture  with  a  concern,  suited  to  the  in- 
estimable importance  of  our  situation. 

3.  TiMt  the  Scriptures  are  tht  Bookj  in  which  alone  the  terms, 
and  means^  of  salvation  are  published. 

The  Word  Gospel,  as  you  know,  signifies  good  tidings,  or  joy-^ 
ful  news.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to 
the  New  Testament  particularly,  because  they  contain  the  best  of 
all  tidings,  ever  published  to  this  ruined  world.  Independently 
of  the  Gospel,  all  the  race  of  ^dam  are  under  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, without  a  friend,  and  without  a  hope.  To  these  for- 
lorn and  miserable  beings,  the  infinitely  merciful  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  known  a  way  of  escape  ;  a  deliverance  from  de- 
struction. This  glorious  communication  is  made  to  mankind  in 
the  Scriptures  only.  From  no  other  source  has  man  ever  learn- 
ed, that  God  is  reconcileable  on  any  terms ;  that  sinners  can  be 
forgiven  ;  that  there  is  in  the  universe  an  Atonement  for  sin;  or 
that  any  atonement  will  be  accepted.  From  no  other  source 
have  we  been  informed,  that  God  will  be  pleased  with  any  wor- 
ship, which  wc  can  render ;  or,  if  he  will,  what  that  worship 
is.  Without  the  Scriptures,  we  know  not,  that  the  connexion 
between  God  and  man,  between  heaven  and  earth,  can  be  re- 
newed ;  or  that  the  gates,  which  admit  intelligent  beings  to  the 
world  of  enjoyment,  nave  been,  or  will  ever  be,  opened  to  apos- 
tate creatures. 

'  To  beings,  in  circumstances  of  such  necessity  and  danger,  ri- 
flings even  of  partial  deliverance  must  be  delightful.  But  these 
are  tidings  of  complete  deliverance  from  sin,  and  of  an  entire  es- 
cape from  misery.  To  beings,  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  and  in  absolute  despair  of  future  enjoyment ;  to 
whom  the  world  of  happiness  was  shut,  and  to  whom  the  ages  of 
eternity  rolled  onward  no  bright  reversion ;  even  the  uncertain 
rumour  of  rehef  must,  one  would  imagine,  echo  throughout  every 
region  of  the  globe,  which  they  inhabited,  and  thrill  with  inex- 
pressible emotions  in  every  heart.  But  these  are  certain  tidings 
firom  God  Himself  concerning  this  glorious  possession ;  from  the 
God,  who  cannot  deceive ;  me  God,  whose  p»-omises  endure  for 
ever. 

-  This  great  sahittion  is,  however,  proffered  hy  God  on  his  awn, 
terms  only.  In  the  same  Scriptures  are  these  terms  found.  From 
them  alone  can  we  learn  on  what  conditions  we  may  obtain  life. 
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and  escape  from  death.  The  way  of  holiness,  to  which  the  Gospel 
alone  directs  us,  is  there  made  a  highway  ;  and  wayfaring  men^ 
though  fools,  need  not  err  therein* 

In  the  Scriptures,  also,  are  the  means  of  this  Divine,  and  immot^ 
Id,  attainment  presented  to  our  view.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  we 
become  possessed  of  a  title  to  everlasting  Kfe  by  Faith,  Repent- 
ance, and  Holiness.  Here,  also,  is  pointed  out  the  way,  in  which 
these  indispensable  characteristics  are  communicated  5  viz.  the 
Means  of  Grace,  already  mentioned  in  these  discourses.  Both  the 
Means,  and  the  terms,  are  eminently  reasonable  and  desirable ;  in 
themselves  real  and  superior  good,  and  the  way  to  greater  good  5 
easT  of  adoption  and  use,  and,  with  the  divine  blessing,  efficacious 
to  the  end,  tor  which  they  are  used ;  sanctioned  with  supreme  au- 
thority by  the  testimony  of  God,  and  daily  confirmed  by  their  ac- 
tnal  influence  on  multitudes  of  mankind. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  ever  to 
remember,  that  we  are  taught  things,  in  this  respect  infinitely 
interesliDg  to  us,  and  incapable  of  being  derived  from  any  other 
scarce. 

4.  That  in  order  to  be  saved  we  must  understand  the  Means,  and 
ilu  Terms,  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  other  Word  of  God,  but  the  Scriptures :  and,  be- 
flde  God,  there  is  no  other  being,  who  can  inform  us  what  we  must 
io  to  be  saved.  Philosophers  may  investigate,  and  write,  from 
^oeration  to  generation :  this  vast  momentous  subject  has  ever 
Iain,  and  will  ever  lie,  beyond  their  reach.  Those  who  read,  and 
ttnderstood,  the  instructions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  were  nev- 
crreformed  by  their  doctrines.  Those  who  read,  and  understand, 
the  moral  systems  of  Infidel  philosophers,  are  never  amended  by 
them,  but  corrupted  of  course.     The  Scriptures,  on  the  contra- 

2,  have  been  ihe  means  of  renewing,  and  reforming,  millions  of 
e  haman  race.  But  this  sacred  book  was  never  of  the  least  use 
to  any  man,  by  whom  it  was  not  in  some  good  measure  under- 
stood. To  enable  mankind  at  large  to  understand  it,  God  insti- 
tated  the  Evangelical  Ministry.  AH  complicated  objects  of  the 
intellect  are  far  better  known  by  sober  reflection,  and  diligent  re- 
Karch,  than  they  can  be  by  casual,  or  cursory,  thinking.  The 
Scriptures  contain  a  system  immensely  complicated.  They  de- 
jMwl,  therefore,  the  most  patient,  persevering  study,  and  thorough 
investigation.  Hence  Ministers,  consecrated  originally  to  this  em- 
ployment, are  commanded  to  give  tlumselves  wholly  to  the  Minis' 
J'y;  particularly  to  reading  and  to  meditation^  that  they  may  not 
w  novices,  nor  furnish  reasons  to  others  for  regarding  their  dis- 
courses with  conternpt.  But  all  their  labours  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  those,  who  hear  them,  understand  their  discourses, 
kowever  evangelically,  and  usefully,  they  may  be  written.  Every 
•^rer,  therefore,  should  colemnly  call  to  mind,  in  the  house  of 
*^od,  that  the  means,  and  terms,  of  eternal  life,  then  are  published 
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to  him  ;  that  they  are  found  no  where,  but  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  him,  unless  he  under- 
stands them.  His  highest  interest,  and  indispensable  duty,  de- 
mand of  him  therefore,  that  he  should  hear,  as  for  his  Ufe. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  all  these  things  are  not  only  explain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  but  enforced  on  the  heart  with  supreme 
power  and  efficacy.  Motives,  of  amazing  import,  are  here  pre- 
sented, to  persuade  the  sinner  to  repentance.  Alarms  coqipel ; 
invitations  allure  ;  threatenings  terrify ;  and  promises  encourage ; 
of  such  a  nature,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  manner,  as  boundless 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  thought  best  fitted  to  affect  the  hea^t.  But 
all  these,  also,  are  in  vain,  unless  heard,  understood,  and  realized, 
by  rhe  sinner.    < 

5.  IVe  are  further  to  refnember^  that  our  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  H^ord  of  God  are  few  ;  and  thai  thaty  which  we  are  ^joying  ^  is 
not  improbably  the  best,  which  will  ever  arrive. 

Our  life  itself  is  but  a  vapour,  which  appearethfor  a  little  tinuj 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  Of  this  life,  the  opportunitie;s  of  hear- 
ing the  Gospel  compose  only  a  little  part.  The  Sabbath  is  almost 
the  only  season,  allotted  to  this  end  :  a  seventh  part  merely  of  our 
time ;  and,  as  actually  enjoyed  by  us,  a  much  less  proportion. 
By  the  weakness  of  childhood,  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and 
the  hindrances  of  riper  years,  the  number  of  Sabbaths,  which  we 
are  able  to  employ  in  gaining  salvation,  is  greatly  reduced.  If 
those,  which  we  lose  in  this  manner  by  negligence,  and  by  devo- 
tion to  the  world,  be  taken  from  the  whole  number;  we  shall  find 
those,  which  remain,  fewer  by  far  than  we  ard  usually  aware  : 
few,  in  themselves ;  lew,  especially,  for  so  great  and  important  a 
work. 

How  niany  Sabbaths  remain  to  us  at  any  time,  we  can  in  no 
degree  conjecture.  That  the  number  must  be  small,  and  that  it 
may  be  still  smaller,  we  know :  but  whether  the  present  Sabbath 
be  not  the  last,  we  can  never  know.  Were  we  assured,  that  it 
was  the  last ;  with  what  anxiety,  care,  and  diligence,  should  we 
devote  it  to  the  attainment  of  endless  life!  As  it  may  be  the  last  ^ 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  anxiety.  Whether  it  be,  or 
be  not  the  last ;  it  is  unquestionably  the  best,  opportunity,  that  we 
thall  enjoy. 

It  is  in  our  possession :  all  others  are  merely  expected.  It  is 
&e  Sabbath  on  which  we  are  less  hardened,  and  less  guilty,  thaxi 
we  shall  ever  be  at  any  fiiture  period*  God  is  now  reconcileable* 
Before  another  Sabbath  arrives.  He  may  cast  us  off.  His  own 
command  is,  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden  not  your  heart^^ 
Behold,  now,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  accepted  time  I  Behold,  now  is  tfi^ 
'day  of  salvation!  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  assembled  to 
iiear  (lie  word  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath,  we  should  solemnly  fee] 
that  we  possess  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  everlasting  life^ 
which  we  shall  ever  enjoy. 
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6.  Wt  are  also  to  remembtr^  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  wordj  by 
«Wcfc  we  shall  he  finally  judged.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit j  says 
our  Saviour  lo  his  Apostles,  they  are  remitted}  ana  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

la  other  words,  <^  I  commission  you  to  publish  the  terms  of  life 
and  death  to  mankinc}.  He,  whose  life  snail  be  condemned  by  the 
terms,  which  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  will  enable 
you  to  announce,  shall  be  condemned  by  me  in  the  judgment. 
On  the  contrary,  him,  whose  life  shall  be  approved  by  these  terms^ 
I  will  approve  at  the  final  day."  All  these  terms  of  remitting, 
and  retaining  sin,  as  published  by  the  Apostles,  we  now  have  m 
the  Gospel :  and  they  are  continually  preached  in  the  house  of 
God.  How  infinitely  important  is  it,  tnat  they  should  be  infixed 
ia  oar  understanding,  our  memoir,  and  our  hearts  j  that  we  may 
always  know,  remember,  and  feel  them ;  that  they  may  be  the 
source,  and  the  guide,  of  all  our  conduct ;  and  that  by  them  we 
may,  in  the  end,  not  only  be  judged,  but  justified  also,  and  re- 
warded !       . 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  is  present  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  caU  to  mind,  that  he  is  hearing  the  very  terms  of  his  final 
acquittal,  or  condemnation.  Let  him  also  remember,  that  one  of 
die  grounds  of  that  sentence,  which  he  will  receive  from  the  Judge 
if  the  quick  and  the  dead,  will  be,  *that  he  is  then  taking  heed  how 
he  htars  ;  or  that  he  is  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  perform  this  so- 
lemn doty. 

7.  We  are  to  remember,  thdt  Qod  is  present,  to  observe  tht  man' 
ner,  in  which  we  hear. 

This  consideration  is  of  infinite  moment ;  and  ought  with  su- 
preme force  to  come  home  to  every  heart.  Let  me  beseech  every 
member  of  this  assembly  to  think,  how  great  and  awful  a  Being 
God  is.  Remember  how  absolutely  ydu  are  indebted  to  him  for 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things  which  you  have  enjoyed  ;  and  how 
entirely  you  depend  upon  him  for  every  thing,  which  you  hope  to 
enjoy  either  in  this  world,  or  that  nybich  is  to  come.  Remember 
Iww  grossly  you  have  sinned  against  bim,  by  violating  his  holy 
Law  ;  and  how  mercifuHy  He  has  invitecj  you  to  repent,  and  re- 
turn to  your  obedience.  Think  how  aggravated  will  be  the  guilt 
of  refusing  to  return,  when  thus  invited  ;  how  entirely  you  are  in 
his  hands ;  and  how  impossible  it  is,'  that  you  should  escape  from 
hbpower. 

Realize  that  his  eye,  as  a  flame  of  fire,  pervades,  and  enlightens, 
all  the  secret  retreats  of  the  worket^  of  iniquity  •,  and  that  He 
sees,  and  records,  every  wandering,  stupid,  worldly,  and  disobe- 
dient thought.  Remember,  that  He  will  require  you  to  rehearse 
before  him  the  manner,  in  which  you  hear  his  Word  this  day. 

How  immensely  interesting  are  these  considerations  to  every 
person  in  this  assembly !    Who,  in  a  full  and  realizing,  who,  even 
VOI..IV.  11 
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in  tke  most  impei*fect  and  casual  view  of  them,  can  fail,  with  su 
preme  solicituae,  to  take  heed  haw  he  hears  ? 

8«  A$  all  tkingSj  cofiiained  in  the  Scriptures^  are  nise^  and  rights 
and  good;  so  we  are  to  remember^  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  ac» 
oeptation* 

My  audience  may  remember,  that  I  (Higlnaliy  proposed  to  con- 
fiider  the  manner,  in  which .  Sinners  inau  hear  the  Gospel^  with 
jrational  hopes  of  being  benefited  by  it.     The  hearing  of  the  Gos- 

rel  1  exhibited  as  one  of  the  means  of  grace ;  and  mentioned,  that 
should  discuss  it  as  such,  and  not  as  a  theme  of  general  invest!*- 
gatioh.  .ToXhis  view  of  the  s^bject  I  have  therefore  confined 
myself;  and  have  purposely  omitted  many  observations,  which 
might  be  usefully  made,  tonceming  this  subject,  to  persons  who 
are  already  Christians.  Almost  all  the  observations,  which  I  have 
made,  are  indeed,  in  their  full  force,  applicable  to  them  also.  To 
Sinners  they  are  all  applicable ;  and  are  all,  in  every  sense,  in  their 
power,  Vhile  they  continue  Sinners.  The  last  is  as  truly  of  this 
nature,  as  those  which  prefjeded  it* 

Every  Sinner  may,  antecedently  to  his  regeaeratioh,  entertam  a 
fiiU  cobviction,  that  the  Scriptures  are  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion. With  this  conviqtioD,  solemnly  impressed  on  the  mind,  every 
sinner  may  hear  the  Gospel.  Every  sinner  may,  also,  feel  thi9 
truth  in  a  strong  and  affecting*  mantier.  Awakened  to  a  sense  of 
Us  guilt  and  danger,  he  does  thus  actually  feel,  antecedently  to 
any  essential  change  in  iiis  moral  character.  But  what  some  sin- 
Bers  do  feel,  a//  others  may  feel.  But  under  this  conviction,  and 
thi^  sense,  all  those  are  sanctified,  who  are  sanctified  at  all.  With 
these  very  views  of  divine  truth  upon  their  minds,  the  Spirit  of 
God  communicates  to  them,  I  do  not  mean  to  every  one  who  is  in 
this  situation ;  for  this  I  am  not  warranted  to  say,  nor  (o  believe ; 
but  to  most  of  them,  peiliaps  to  all  who  do  not  voluntarily  rclin- 
ijiiish  their  convictions  ;  that  change  of  heart,  which  is  commonly 
styled  Regeneration :  a  change,  innnitely  important  to  every  child 
xa  Adam. 

FaUhy  says  St.  PauL,  comeih  by  hearing.  'I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  manner  of  hearing,  in  which  it  comes«  It  is  to  be 
•Un  carefully  remembered,  that,  unless  Faith  is  actually  obtained, 
and  exercised ;  no  mode  of  hearing  whatever  will  ultimately  be  of 
any  valud.  The  fnode,  whiah  I  have  pointed  out,  is,  ip  my  appre- 
hension, inestimably  valuable,  as  means,  eminently  useful  to  this 
Ipreat  end. 

'  What  is  true  of  h^aring  the  Gospel  is  subst^intially  true  of  Read' 
mgii  }  and  of  Readings  also,  other  fleligious  books.  The  Scrip- 
tures particularly,  and  other  religious  books  generally,  a)^  to  be 
read  with  care  ;  and  with  all  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed ; 
that  we  may  be  able  to  iudge  whether  those,  who  prea<;n  to   us, 

E reach  the  Truth  of  God.    They  are  to  be  read  also,  that  we  may 
eep  alive,  and  in  fall  force,  the  impressions  communicated  by 
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headung.  Finally,  they  are  to  be  read,  that  we  may  gam  the 
iilladTaQtages  of  all  our  opportunities  between  the^  returns  of  the 
Sabbath  \  and  furnish  ourselves  with  daily  instruction^  with  re- 
prools  for  our  daily  sins,  with  encouragement  to  our  daily  dii* 
ties^  and  with  powerful  motives  to  a  daily  progress  in  the  divme 
life. 

REMARKS 

1.  Frtmi  these  Obsertfations  it  is  evident^  that  those^  who  Jo  not 
har  in  the  manner  which  ha$  been  described^  are^  even  according  to 
tkeirown principUij  wholly  inexcusable. 

All  persons,  present  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  can,  if  they 
please,  solemnly  remember,  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  that  thetf 
aft  sinners,  who  infinitely  need  salvation }  tha(  in  the  Gospel  only^ 
tie  ierms^  and  memns^  of  salvation  are  published  to  mankind  j^  tliat 
these,  in  order  to  be  sf  any  use  to  them,  must  be  understood  by  them- 
sshes;  that  their  opportunities  (^hearing  it  are  few}  and  that  the 
present  is  the  best,  and  may  be  the  last^  which  they  will  ever  enjoy : 
that  tb€  Scriptures  contain  all  the  rules  of  life^  by  which  they  will  be 
ftdged}  th^t  God  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  manner ,  in  which  they  heati 
Seoa  that  the  Gospel  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  ought,  there* 
fmre,  to  be  received  with  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  understanding. 
To  hear  in  this  manner,  demands  no  especial  communication  fron% 
God :  and  he,  who  does  not  thus  hear,  is  stripped  of  the  pretence 
even  of  aelf-justificationt  It  is,,  indeed,  equallv  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  hear  with  Evangelical  F^ith.  But  as  this  Faith  is'  the  gift 
of  God,  unrenewed  men  are  ever  prone  to  feel  themselves,  in  some 
degree,  excusable  in  neglecting  to  hear  with  this  exercise  of  the 
hearu  This  apprehension  is,  1  acknowledge,  entirely  without 
fisoodation.  Still  it  exists*  But  in  the  present  case,  on  their  own 
nound,  no  plea  can  be  offered,  which  will  even  satisfy  themselves. 
Let  them  therefore,  when  guilty  of  this  negligence,  lay  their  hands 
upoD  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the  c&st,  and  confess  their 
goOt  before  God. 

Of  this  miserable  class  of  sinners  not  a  small  number  are.  Sab- 
faalh  by  Sabbath,  seen  in  this  house.  Almost  all  who  assemble 
We,  are  m  die  morning  of  life ;  when,  if  ever,  the  heart  is  tender^ 
s»i  easjiv  susceptible  of  divine  impressions  from  the  word  of  God« 
t  all  &j[oy,  also,  the  peculiar  blessings  of  a  liberal  and  re- 
,»  education^  and  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  their  duty^ 
4beir  dancer.  Still,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  commands  of 
f  and  the  authority  of  God,  as  well  as  of  common  decency, 
.those,  who  quietly  lay  their  heads  down  to  sleep,  when 
y  J  is  ended,  or  the  psalm  read.  These  persons  aie  indee4 

_      in  die  house  of  Goa.  But  they  are  present,  only  to  insult 
_i ;  to  cast  contempt  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  and  to  gif eve  in 
Ae  most  shamefal  manner  the  Spirit  of  Grace.    They  can  hardly 
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be  said  to  hear  at  all.  They  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  mere- 
ly, to  declare  to  Him,  and  to  all  who  are  present,  that  they  will  not 
hear,  nor  obey,  his  voice ;  and  to  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day 
<(f  wraths  ana  the  revelation  of  the  Judgment.  Let  them  remem- 
ber, that  the  God  who  made  them,  and  in  whose  hands  their  breath 
is,  is  here ;  and  that  his  All-Searching  eye  is  fixed  with  an  intense 
and  dreadful  survey  upon  their  conduct  and  upon  their  hearts. 
Let  them  remember,  that  He  hath  said,  Became  I  have  called^  and 
ve  refused^  I  have  stretclud  out  my  liandj  and  ye  have  not  regarded: 
out  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  re* 
frocf:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh  ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction 
0s  a  whirlwind%  Then  shall  ye  call,  but  I  will  not  answer.  Ye  shall 
seek  me , early,  and  shall  not  JiTid  me :  because  ye  hated  knotoledge^ 
and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Let  those  also,  who  with  more  decency,  and  more  momentary 
wisdom,  really  hear,  and  yet  with  the  slightest  temptations  forget 
what  they  hear ;  vessels,  into  which  the  water  of  life  is  poured, 
only  to  be  poured  out  a^n ;  remember,  that  they  hear  to  no  valua- 
ble end.  The  true  end  of  this  privilege  is  Repentance  towards  Godj 
and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  end  they  prevent 
in  themselves  by  an  absolute  destitution  of  serious  and  aeep  con- 
cern for  their  salvation.  In  their  final  ruin  they  will  find  little  com- 
fort in  remembering  this  frail,  feeble  attention  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  will  be  a  melancholy  support  in  that  terrible  day,  to  say  to  their 
Judge,  We  have  eaten  ana  drunk  ih  thy  presence  ;  and  thou  host 
taught  in  our  streets  ;  when  they  hear  him  reply.  Depart  from  tne^ 
for  I  know  you  not,  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 

2.  How  infinitely  desirable  is  it,  that  we  should  hear  toith  good  and 
honest  hearts  ! 

This,  and  this  only,  is  obeying,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour.  As  the  Gospel  is  plainlv  worthy  of  all  ac^ 
ceptation  ;  to  accept  it  in  this  manner  is  tne  inclispensable  duty  of 
every  man,  to  whom  it  is  preached.  To  this  end,  we  should  re- 
member, that  our  all  is  depending ;  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
peace  in  the  present  life  ;  our  hope  and  support  in  death;  oar  ac- 
quittal in  the  judgment,  our  escape  from  final  perdition ;  and  our 
introduction  to  eternal  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  What  dreadful  emotions  must  every  careless^  stupid  sin- 
ner, experience  on  a  death-bed,  when  he  calls  to  mind,  that  he 
fl%]uandered,  with  infinite  prodigality,  all  his  opportimities  of  gaining 
Salvation ;  and  cast  away  the  blessines  of  copifort  and  hope  for 
ever !  Amid  the  solemn  scenes  of  such  a  bed,  when  life  is  trem* 
bUng,  and  iuttering,  over  the  abyss  of  destruction ;  the  pulse 
forgetting  to  beat ;  the  soul  struggline,  and  clinging  to  its  tene-» 
ment  of  clay,  with  awful  anticipations  of  the  Judgment ;  how  overw 
whelming  must  it  be  to  remember,  that  every  prayer  and  sermon^ 
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that  the  Gospel  itself  aod  all  the  blessings  which  ft  contains,  al« 
though  so  frequently  offered  by  God  with  infinite  kindness,  were 
only  despisea,  neglected,  and  forffotten!  But  the  lamp  is  now 
£ooe  oat ;  the  oil  expended ;  and  the  door  shut.  Nothing,  there- 
fore,  remains  to  the  infatuated  votary  of  sense  and  sin,  but  the 
ti4ick7US9  (^  darknesM  for  ever  I 
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SERMON  CXXXIX. 


TBX  OEDINART  MEANS  OF   GRACE. — THE   VATUBE,  SBASOHSy  Am 
OBLIGATIONS   OF   PBATEB. 


jlHE  preceding  discourse  was  occupied  by  considerations  on 
the  two  first  of  those  Means  of  Grace,  which  were  formerly  men- 
tioned; viz*  The  Preaching  and  Hearing  of  the  Gospel^  and  the 
Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Religious  Books.  1  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  third  of  those  Means ;  viz. 


jer. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  depart  from  the  scheme,  which  was 
pursued  in  the  preceding  discourse;  and  shall  consider  the  subject 
generally ;  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  Mature  J  and 

II.  The  Seasons y  of  Prayer; 
III*  7%«  Obligations  to  pray  ; 

•     IV.  The  Usefulness  of  Prayer } 

V.  The  Encouragements  to  it  f  and,    . 

VI.  The  Objections^  usually  made  against  it* 

I.  I  shall  briejlff  consider  the  Jfature  of  Prayer. 

Prayer,  accoramg  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Catechisoiy 
b  the  Offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  WiU^ 
vii  the  name  of  Christy  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  a  thanl^ul 
aehwwledgmerU  of  his  mercies.  This  definition  is  undoubtedly 
just.  Yet  it  is  in  a  degree  defective.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  worship, 
consisting  of  four  great  parts  |  Adoration^  Confession^  Petition^ 
and  Thanhgiving. 

The  first  of  the^,  Adorationj  consists  in  solemnly  reciting  the 
character  of  God ;  and  in  reverentially  ascribing  to  him  the  glo- 
ty,  due  to  his  name  for  the  infinite  perfections,  which  he  possess* 
es,  and  for  all  the  manifes^tions,  which  he  has  made  of  himseU 
in  his  Word,  and  in  his  Wcnrks.  • 

The  second,  Confessionj  demands  no  comment. 

The  third,  Petitionj  is  both  by  reason  and  Revelation  confined 
to  things,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  WiU  of  Ood.  His  WiU  in 
yolves  whatever  is  right,  and  {p>od  t  and  nothing,  which  is  hq 
agiMable  to  it,  is  in  reality  desirable. 

Thanksgivings  the  last  of  these  subjects,  is  so  generaDj,  ani 
fo  well,  understood,  as*  to  n«:ed  no  explanation  at  the  presem 
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All  these  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christy  ia 
obedience  to  bis  express  command.  Unless  they  are  so  offered, 
&ey  cannot,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  be  accepted. 

U.  The  principal  Seasons  of  Prayer  are  the  following. 

I.  The  Sabbath. 

On  this  holy  Day,  we  are  required  to  devote  ourselves  to  this 
iuty  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  prime  part  of  the  religious  service, 
to  which  it  is  destined,  consists  of  Prayer.  For  this  reason,  the 
saoctuaiy  is  appropriately  styled  the  hoiLse  of  prayer.  Thus  God 
ays  in  Isaiah^  I  will  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer  ^  and 

?;ain,  J^  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people. 
hese  promises  immediately  respect  Christian  nations ;  and  teach 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  proper  destination  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  the  day,  upon  which,  especially,  it  is  occupied  by  religious 
assemblies.  The  Jewish  Church  worshipped  in  this  manner  on 
Aeir  Sabbath  ;  and  the  primitive  Christian  Church  on  the  Lord?s 
D(^.  These  examples  have  been  followed,  in  every  age  of  Chris- 
tianity; by  those,  who,  in  any  country,  have  worn  the  Christian 
name. 

Nor  is  the  Sabbath  a  season  of /?u(/tc  prayer  only.  It  is  equal- 
fy  to  be  employed  in  private  prayer.  On  this  sacred  day,  God 
has  required  a  peculiar  aitontion  to  all  our  religious  duties;  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  the  S.iiiciuary.  Every  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose is  furnished  by  this  heavenly  season.  The  consecration  of 
ttis  holy  day  by  the  Fourth  Command,  by  his  own  resting  upon  the 
first  Sabbatn,  and  by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemer;  the  cel- 
ebration of  it  by  the  Church  in  all  the  aees  of  time ;  the  blessing, 
originally  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  sanctincation,  acquired,  and  in- 
creased, io  the  minds  of  many  millions  of  the  human  race,  all 
soite  to  designate  it  as  being  pre-eminently  the  season  of  prayer. 
With  these  affecting  views  o/  the  Sabbath,  all  others  conspire. 
Od  this  day,  mankind  assemble  in  the  house  of  God  as  brethren, 
and  as  children  of  the  same  Divine  Parent,  to  worship  their  Cre« 
alor ;  to  learn  bis  holy  Will ;  and  to  obtain  a  tide  to  endless  life. 
Here,  with  one  united  voice  they  confess  their  sins  before  him. 
Hitb^  they  come,  to  acknowledge  their  dependance  on  him  for 
the  communication  of  every  blessing,  and  the  fulfilment  of  every 
hc^.  Here,  they  stand  as  mere  suppliants  for  mercy ;  for  the 
fcvgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  renovation  of  their  souls.^  Hith- 
er they  come,  to  be  employed  only  in  religious  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  pursuits ;  to  act  as  spiritual  and  immortal  beings ;  and 
to  appear  as  candidates  for  everlasting  life.  Here,  the  word  of 
Goa  is  presented  to  them  as  a  Law,  immutable  and  eternal,  which 
they  have  violated,  and  by  which  they  are  condemned;  as  the 
news,  and  means,  of  restoration  to  safety,  hope,  and  life ;  as  the 
Bianifestation  of  his  character,  and  oui*  own ;  and  as  the  tidings  of  a 
iiture  resurrection,  judgment,  and  immortality*  Hither  they  come, 
on  this  sacred  day|  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  as  the 
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reconcileable  Father  of  mankind ;  infinitely  great,  venerable,  and 
lovely,  in  his  character.     Here,  they  beholdthe  Saviour  in  all  his 

Seculiar  glory  and  beauty,  his  transcendent  compassion  and  self- 
enial.  His  condescension  and  humiliation,  his  preaching  and 
miracles,  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
are  here  presented  in  his  Word  and  Ordinances,  pencilled  by  the 
hand  of  Jehovah. 

This  holy  season  is  the  day,  appointed  by  God  himself,  as  a 
perpetual  Festival,  for  the  commemoration  of  these  glorious  things; 
especially  of  the  Creation  and  Redemption  of  mankind ;  and  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  manifested  in  these  wonderful  works.  As 
such  a  festival  it  is  regarded,  and  acknowledged,  by  all,  who  as- 
semble for  his  worship. 

To  all  these  things,  the  strong  power  of  svmpathy  lends  an  in- 
terest, a  solemnity,  a  capacity  for  affecting  the  soul,  unrivalled  in 
its  nature,  and  attainable  in  no  other  situation. 

As  on  the  Sabbath  these  things  are  eminently  felt  in  the  House 
of  God ;  so  the  spirit,  imbibed  here,  is  extended  to  every  thing  of 
the  same  nature,  when  contemplated  in  our  own  dwellings.  Thith- 
er we  carry  the  feelings,  originated  in  the  sanctuary;  and  there  wcs 
Erolong  the  views,  which  the  Sabbath  has  already  inspired.  In 
oth  places,  therefore,  we  ar^^  fir-ishcd  with  advantages  for  pray- 
ing fervently,  andijcccptnbly.  :.i  ibis  happy  season,  which  obvi- 
ously make  the  Sabbath,  ^y  way  of  distinction,  the  Day  of  Prayer. 

2.  Such  Occ'.^^iond  Days^  as  art  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God  ^ 
and  appointed  bj  the  rvhrs  of  mankind  for  pvblic  worship^  are^  aUoy 
important  seasons  of  Prayer. 

rublic  annual  Festivals  for  national  thanksgiving,  and  public 
days  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  were  enjoined  by  God 
upon  the  Israelites  ;  the  only  nation,  to  whom,  as  such,  he  ever 
gave  laws  and  institutions.  ^  The  institutions  and  laws  of  Moses 
are  binding  on  us  no  farther,  than  as  thev  are  applicable  to  our 
circumstances.  '  Political  and  ceremonial  branches  of  thijs  system 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  applicable  to  the  state  of  any  modem, 
or  Christian,  nation.  They  are,  therefore,  abrogated;  as  we 
are  amply  assured  in  the  Scripitures  themselves.  But  these  nation- 
al thanksgivings,  and  fasts,  are  no  less  applicable  to  ihe  state  of 
other  nations,  than  to  that  of  the  Israelites.  For  all  nations  eaual- 
ly  with  them,  have  sins  to  be  confessed  and  lamented,  and  bless- 
ings to  be  remembered  and  acknowledged.  God,  also,  has  been 
pleased  to  regard,  in  a  favourable  ana  merciful  manner,  public 
feiis,  not  directly  appointed  by  himself.  Thus  when  the  Minevites, 
^latmed  by  the  prediction  of  Jonah^  kept  a  day  of  solemn  humilia- 
tion and  fasting  for  their  sins,  God  repented  of  the  evil^  that  he  said 
he  would  do  unto  them  ;  and  he  did  it  not.  In  consequence  of  the 
fest,  also,  of  the  Jews  in  Shushan^  on  account  of  the  ruin,  threat- 
ened to  their  nation  by  the  malicious  fraud  of  Haman,  God  ac- 
complished their  deliverance  in  a  manner  equally  wonderful  and 
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glorious.  Important  blessings  seem  also  to  have  been  given^  in 
cQQsequence  of  the  fasts,  pix>claimed  severally  by  Ezra  and  Jiihe- 
malu  The  public  services  of  these  days  are  usually  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Sabbath.  Prayer,  particularly,  is  a  prime  part 
of  them  all.  On  such  days  the  ancient  Churches  as^mble  tq 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  to.  confess  and  la- 
ment their  sins  against  him.  In  these  religious  solemnities,  they 
have  been  followed  extensively  bv  the  Church  in  later  timed. 

3.  The  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  day^  are  in  a  peculiar  mqn'^ 
ntr  ttasens  of  Prayer. 

This  truth  was  taught  directly  by  the  morning  and  evening  Tssfc- 
rifice,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Aaron,  and  the .  succeed- 
ing High  Priests,  were  commanded,  £xod.  xxx.  7,  to  burti  incense 
am  the  altar  of  incense  every  morning.  See  also  Exod.  xxxvi.  3; 
Exod.  x}. ;  Levit.  vi.  12.  In  like  manner  the  evening  sacrifice 
and  oblation  are  often  mentioned ;  as  in  1  Kings  xviii.  29  ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  15;  Ezra.  ix.  4;  and  Dan.  ix.  21. 

In  conformity  to  the  language  of  this  institution,  David  declares, 
that  he  steadily  performed  this  religious  duty  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  and  also  at  noon  eveiy  day.  Daniel  prayed  to 
his  God  three  times  a  day.  Job  also  offered  sacrifice  in  the  mom* 
iog.  In  the  same  manner,  unquestionably,  worshipped  all  the 
pious  men  of  ancient  times. 

With  the  Scriptures,  the  Nature  of  the  case  perfectly  accords* 
In  the  Morning,  we  are  solemnly  called  upon  to  remember  the 
protection,  which  God  has  extended  to  us  through  the  night :  a 
season,  in  which  we  wer6  wholly  unable  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  are  required  to  recollect  also,  that  he  has  graciously  given 
m  the  blessing  of  sleep, '  and  the  peace  and  safety,  with  which 
we  have  rested  upon  our  bbds.  He,  who  does  not  praise  God  for 
tiiese  indispensable  gifts,  must  be  alike  ungrateful  and  stupid. 

In  the  momingj  also,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
die  day  ;  and  stand,  therefore,  in  absolute  need  of  the  Divine  pro- 
teclion^  fiaiyour,  and  bkssine.  How  wretched  should  we  be,  and 
haw  useless,  unless  our  food  and  raiment,  our  health,  and  strength, 
our  reason  and  all  our  other  useful  fiaiculties,  were  continued  in 
<nr  possession !  Equally  do  we  need  security  against  temptation 
and  sin,  danger  and  harm.  But  for  all  these  we  are  entirely  de- 
pencfenc  on  God  alone. 

In  the  evening,  we  are  solemnly  obligated  to  remember  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  the  blessings  of  the  day.  These  are  the  bless- 
bgs  which  we  supplicated  in  the  morning;  and  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  sins.  In  the 
Erening,  also,  we  are  about  to  lay  ourselves  down  to  sleep.  Be- 
mie  tToBj  we  have  no  protector;  and  to  Him  we  must  be  indebted 
bolb  (<x  the  sleep  itself,  and  for  the  peace  and  safety,  without  which 
It  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
Yoi^IV.  12 
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Stilted  and  regular  seasons  are  indispensable  to  the  effectual 
performance  of  all  business*  Method,  proverbially  styled  the 
9<nd  of  business^  cannot  exist  without  such  seasons.  Irregularity, 
which  is  the  prevention,  or  the  ruin,  of  all  valuable  efforts,  gro#s 
of  course  out  of  irregular  distributions  of  time.  That,  which  is 
done  at  accidental  seasons  only,  is  ultimately  not  done  at  all.  No 
business  demands  regularity,  and  method,  more  than  Prayer. 
There  is  in  all  men,  naturally,  a  strong  indisposition  to  pray. 
Stated  seasons,  therefore,  returning  at  regular  periods,  are  pecul- 
iarly necessary  to  preserve  this  duty  in  its  full  vigour.  He,  who 
frays  at  such  seasons,  will  always  remember  this  duty  ;  will  form 
is  schemes  of  life  so  as  to  provide  the  proper  places  for  perform- 
ing it;  will  be  reproached  by  his  conscience  for  neglecting  it;  will 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  prayer  from  one  season  to  anbther,  so  as 
to  render  the  practice  delightful;  and  will  be  preserved, janinter- 
ruptedly,  in  the  practice,  by  the  strong  influence  of  habit.  He, 
who  prays  at  accidental  seasons  only,  will  first  negle*.t,  then  hate, 
and  nnally  desist  from  this  duty. 

The  Morning  and  Evenins;  are  seasons  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
regular  returns  of  prayer.  They  occur  at  intervals,  perfectly  con- 
venient ;  terminate,  successively,  our  sleep  and  our  labour  ;  are 
seasons  necessarily  distinguished ;  remind  us  regularlv  of  all  that, 
for  which  we  should  pray ;  and  are  effectual  means  of  establishing 
in  us  immoveable  habits  of  praying.  They  involve  every  thing, 
therefore,  which  can  be  either  asked,  or  wished,  for  this  interesting 
purpose. 

As  these  are  seasons  cfminently  advantageous  for  secret  prayer; 
so  they  are  almost  the  only  possible  seasons  for  the  united  devotion 
of  Families.  Then,  and  then  only,  are  all  the  members  customa- 
^  rily  present.  Then,  the  femily  business  is  either  not  begun,  or 
ended;  and  all  are  at  leisure  to  employ  themselves  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Strangers,  then,  do  not  intrude ;  and  in  this  manner  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  the  duty.  Every  thing,  therefore,  con- 
curs at  these  seasons,  to  promote,  and  establish,  the  method,  regu- 
larity) and  habit,  which,  necessary  always,  are  indispensable  where 
numbers  are  concerned. 

4.  The  times,  at  which  we  receive  our  food,  are  proper  seasons  tjf 
praver* 

On  food  we  depend  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  and,  of  com*8e9 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  temporal  good.  On  this  blessing, 
also,  depends  in  the  like  manner  the  continuance  of  our  probation  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  our  future  spiritual  good,  so  for  as  it  will  be 
gained  in  the  present  world.  With  this  good,  are  inseparably  con* 
nected,  also,  tnose  immortal  blessings,  which  God  will  conrniunicate 
as  its  proper  reward  beyond  the  grave.  Hence  the  communication 
of  this  blessing  demands  of  us  peculiar  attention,  gratitude,  anl 
idknowledgments. 
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These,  accordingly,  the  Scriptures  require  every  where  at  our 
hands.  Every  creature  of  God j  say  they,  is  good,  %f  it  be  received 
atfli  thanksgiving*  They  inform  us  also,  that  it  is  sanciijied  by  the 
Word  of  God,  that  is,  his  express  permission  to  use  it,  and  by 
Prayer.  They  further  teach  us,  that  God  created  meats,  to  be  re^ 
ceixed  with  thanksgiving  by  them  who  believe,  and  know,  the  truth. 
In  these  passages  they  teach  us,  that  meats  were  created  for  this 
end,  that  they  should  be  received  by  us  with  thanksgiving ;  and 
fliat,  if  they  are  not  thus  received,  the  end  of  their  creation  is  not 
accomplished ;  that  they  are  not  ^od,  when  pot  thus  received ; 
and  that  they  are  not  sanctified  without  Prayer.  The  Scriptures 
also  direct  us,  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we 
ihmdd  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  when  we  receive  our  food, 
whatever  emotions  we  may  experience  within,  we  cannot  glorify 
God  before  our  fellow-men,  except  by  asking  for  his  blessing  up- 
on it,  and  rendering  to  him  our  praise  for  ihe  bounty,  by  which  it 
'is  daily  supplied. 

In  conformity  with  these  precepts,  DUvid  often  solemnly  prais- 
es God  for  the  communication  of  this  blessing  to  himself;  and 
calls  upon  all  mankind  to  unite  in  the  praise.  The  primitive 
Christians  are  exhibited  by  St.  Paul  as  eating,  and  giving  God 
thanks  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  giving  God  thanks,  when  thev  re- 
ceived their  food.  Our  Saviour,  the  perfect  example  to  all  his 
followers,  blessed  the  food,  provided  for  himself  and  those  around 
Urn,  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  always  to  ask  that  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  own  meals,  without  which  they  cannot  be  either 
useful,  or  desirable  enjoyments.  The  same  glorious  Person,  al- 
so, gave  thanks  uniformly  to  God  for  the  bounties  of  his  Provi- 
dence, to  show  us,  that  we  are  always  to  remember,  with  gratitude 
and  praise,  the  Divine  Goodness  in  supplying  our  wants,  and  in 
dros  prolonging  our  lives.  From  this  glorious  example,  and 
these  most  reasonable  precepts,  are  derived  ample  proofs  of 
this  important  duty,  and  the  most  powerful  motives  to  perform 
invariably,  faithfully,  and  with  sincere  delight,  so  desirable  a 
service. 

The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  the  propriety,  and  obli- 
gation, of  this  duty,  as  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  nature,  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  they  steacfily  made  libations  to  their  gods  before 
their  meals,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  them 
fiw  their  daily  food.  He  therefore,  who  in  a  Christian  country 
neglects  to  praise  God  for  his  own  food,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
caUed  a  Heathen.  He  may  with  more  fitness  be  styled  an  animaL 
Naj,  in  some  respects,  he  degrades  himself  below  the  brutes,  ibr 
the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  ana  the  ass  his  master^ s  crib :  But  he 
doih  not  know,  nor  even  consider. 

5.  Beside  these  regular  Seasons  of  Prayer,  there  are  many 
•ihers  continually  occurring,  which  can  be  designated  by  no  gerwrdt 
nrnne* 
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The  limes,  at  which  all  peculiar  blessings  are  bestowed  on  us, 
are  times  of  Prayer.  Whenever  we  are  successful  in  any  impor- 
tant concern,  and  are  especially  prospered,  supported,  or  com- 
forted :  whenever  we,  oi  ours,  are  delivered  from  trouble  or  want, 
pain  or  sickness ;  whenever  we  escape  from  peculiar  temptations  5 
are  placed  in  safety ;  and  furnished  with  strength,  peace,  hope, 
and  joy,  with  the  peculiar  blessings  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
rectincation  of  our  views,  and  the  improvement  of  our  religious 
affections,  we  are  ^specially  summoned  to  the  duties  of  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  Prayer  our  especial  duty  at  those  sea- 
sons, in  which  we  are  peculiarly  distressed  in  body  or  in  mind ; 
are  in  peculiar  danger  ;  are  exposed  peculiarly  to  temptations  ; 
are  sick ;  are  bereaved  of  beloved  friends  ;  are  threatened  with 
alarming  evils  ;  or  whenever  we  find  ourselves  the  subjects  of  pe- 
culiar sloth,  reluctance  to  our  duty,  or  ready  to  repine  at  the  ais- 
Eensations  of  God's  Providence,  or  to  distrust  his  faithfulness,  or 
is  mercy. 

Nor  are  we  less  obviously  called  to  the  duties  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  by  the  pecuhar  prosperity  or  distresses,  the  dan- 
gers or  deliverances,  of  our  Country.  1  speak  not,  here,  of  this 
duty,  as  performed  in  public.  I  refer  immediately  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  closet.  No  man  can  safely,  or  warrantably,  ne- 
glect the  interests  of  his  country  in  his  secret  devotions.  As  its 
mterests  ought  ever  to  be  near  his  heari ;  so  they  ought  ever  to 
be  remembered,  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  God. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  great  concerns  of  the  Church  of  God 
ought  continually  to  be  subjects  of  fervent  supplication,  ff' I  for- 
get thee^  O  Jemsalemy  saith  the  Psalmist,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  ctmning :  \f  I  do  not  remember  thee^  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
^oof  of  my  mouth*  AH  the  wants  and  woes,  all  the  blessings  and 
consolations  pf  the  Church  of  God,  should  be  felt,  as  the  personal, 
concerns  of  every  Christian  ;  and,  as  such,  should  ascend  up  in 
his  daily  devotions  before  the  throne  of  his  Maker.  I  only  add, 
that  both  Reason  and  Revelation  have  made  it  our  plain  duty  to 
pray  for  all  men.  At  the  times  also,  when  we  ourselves  commence 
any  important  business,  journey,  or  other  undertaking  which  is  of 
particular  consequence  to  our  well-being,  we  are  required  to  begin 
our  efforts  with  humble  petitions  for  the  guidance,  protection,  and 
blessing,  of  God. 

Retirement,  likewise,  and  Solitude,  the  lonely  walk,  the  chamber 
of  meditation,  and  the  peaceful  pillow,  being  peculiarly  friendly 
to  this  solemn  employment,  summon  us  to  it  with  peculiar  mo- 
tives. 

Of  these  occasions,  generally,  whether  alluded  to,  or  specified., 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  return  more  or  less  every  day,  run 
through  life,  and  end  only  at  death.  All  of  them  demand  either 
silent  or  audible  acknowledgments  of  our  constant  dependence  oa 
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God,  and  our  absolute  indebtedness  to  him  for  all  good.  They 
demand  a  lively  sense  of  his  Presence,  Perfections,  and  Govem- 
Bent,  our  supreme  love,  and  unchanging  confidence,  to  be  exer- 
cised towards  him;  our  d^ily  communion  with  him,  and  our  entire 
deYOtion  to  his  service.  Of  all  these,  Prayer  is  the, vehicle,  the 
sopport,  the  soul.  With  it,  they  will  live,  and  flourish ;  without 
il,  they  will  die.  According  to  these  observations,  the  Text  directs 
OS  to  pray  mthatit  ceasing.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Apostle  else- 
where directs  us  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer^  and  in  everything 
to  make  known  our  requests  unto  God^  with  supplication  akd  thanks* 
giving.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets  and  Saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Apostles  and  Christians  of  the  New,  lived  before 
God.  Prayer  was  the  breath,  hj  which  their  piety  was  supported 
and  preserved.  Thus  lived  Christ  himself;  and  thus  by  nis  ex- 
ample be  has  taught  us  to  Uve.  Immediately  before  he  ordained 
his  Apostles,  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  Prayer ;  and  this  was  a 
characteristical  specimen  of  his  hfe.  Let  the  same  mind  be  inyouj 
which  w€LS  also  in  Christ. 

III.  /  shall  now  briefly  consider  our  Obligations  to  perform  this 
idy. 

1.  To  pray  to  God  is  a  natural  dictate  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  die* 
late  of  conscience  and  common  sense. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  on  .God  for  all  good.  To  know 
diis,  is  to  know  a  truth,  of  immense  importance  to  the  moral  sys- 
tem at  is^e,  and  to  each  individual,  of  which  this  system  is  com- 
posed. To  feel  it  with  acquiescence,  and  joy,  is  to  conform  in  our 
feelings,  to  that  state  of  things,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Will  of 
God,  and  of  course  to  absolute  rectitude.  We  are  bound  to  de- 
Bghi  in  such  a  dependence  on  the  glorious  and  perfect  Jehovah  5 
iimnilcly  creat,  and  wise,  and  good,  as  he  is ;  and  able,  and  dis- 
posed, as  he  is,  to  supply  all  our  wants,  and  to  furnish  us  with  ev- 
ery real  blessing. 

But  a  spirit  of  dependence  is  more  awakened,  cherished,  and 
preserved,  by  Prayer,  than  bjr  all  things  else.  But  to  cherish, 
and  preserve,  it  in  our  minds,  is  the  indispensable  duty,  and  the 
supreme  interest,  of  man.  Few  things  contribute,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  render  us  excellent,  amiable,  or  approved  by  God* 
Without  it,  we  can  neither  be  approved,  amiable,  nor  excellenL 
In  this  view,  therefore,  the  importance  of  prayer  cannot  be  es- 
timated. 

Prayer  is  also  the  only  method,  which  Nature  points  out,  of  ob- 
taining blessings  from  God.  To  Prayer,  as  this  method,  we  are 
directed  by  our  earliest  circumstances  in  childhood.  Bv  asking, 
we  originally  expect  to  gain,  and  actually  eain,  all  the  blessings, 
which  are  given  to  us  by  our  Parents.  What  they  grant  to  oup 
petitions,  common  sense  directs  us  to  hope  from  God,  in  answer 
to  similar  petitions.  From  analogy,  which  is  feirlv  presumed  to 
be  conclusive,  we  determine,  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  good, 
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which  his  Providence  has  formed  for  our  direction  with  respect  to 
e^irthiy  parents,  and  benefactors,  is  the  mode,  which  we  ought  to 
pursue,  whenever  we  seek  to  obtain  good  immediately  from  him, 
our  Heavenly  Parent,  and  Divine  Benefactor,  As  this  conduct  is 
universal,  it  is  justly  concluded  to  be  natural.  For,  we  have  no 
higher  proof,  tnat  any  thing  is  natural,  than  the  fact,  that  it  exists 
in  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  Heathen  universally  prayed.  Of  this  service  their  worship 
was  in  a  great  measure  constituted.  From  California  to  Japan  we 
find  this,  every  where,  its  leading  feature ;  and  from  the  first  peri- 
ods, recorded  in  history,  to  the  present  time.  There  are  but  two 
sources,  whence  this  conduct  can  have  been  derived :  the  conclu- 
sions of  Reason,  and  the  dictates  of  Revelation.  If  it  was  derir 
ed  from  Rea3on,  then  it  was  demanded  by  Reason ;  if  from  Reve- 
lation, then  it  is  required  by  God. 

2.  1^^^  Nature  has  thus  dictated^  and  pursued^  the  Scriptures 
have  exm^^ssh/  enjoined. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  multiply  quotations  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Text,  and  the  othe^  passages  already  recited,  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  settle  the  point,  were  it  at  all  in  dispute.  But  no 
truth  is  better  known,  or  more  abundandy  acknowledged.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  these  commands  are  invested  with  all 
tb^  authority  of  God. 

3.  The  Example  of  Christ  is  of  the  same  obligatory  force, 
Christ,  as  is  well  known,  lived  a  life  of  continual  and  extraordi- 
nary Prayer ;  and  thus  accorded  with  that  general  prediction  in 
the  89th  Psalm,  He  shall  cry  ufito  me,  Thou  art  my  Father,  and  mjf 
Godj  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation*  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  testifies 
of  Hira,  Heb.  v.  7,  that  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications^  with  strong  crying  ana  tears,  unto  Him,  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.  This 
Example,  you  know,  is  not  only  a  pattern,  and  a  motive;  but  a 
law  also,  binding  us  with  divine  authority. 

4.  Our  own  fVell-being  mav  with  strict  propriety  be  added  to  these 
Obligations,  as  a  reason  of  high  and  commanding  import. 

God  has  taueht  us,  that  he  will  be  inquired  of  hy  mankind /or  the 
fopdf  which  he  is  pleased  tp  bestow  upon  them.  The  only  prom- 
ise^  that  he  w  Jl  give,  or  that  we  shall  receive,  blessings,  is  made  to 
9Uch  as  asl^  4^^  ctnd  ye  shall  receive}  seek,  and  ye  shall  find } 
knock,  an^it  shall  be  opened  to  you;  is  the  only  language  of  Rev- 
elation concerning  this  subject.  Supplication  for  eood,  therefore, 
is  the  only  condition,  upon  which  it  can  be  hopea.  But  we  en- 
Urely  need,  and  God  is  infinitely  able,  and  disposed,  to  give,  all 
that  is  really  jgood  fpr  us.  To  such  as  ask,  he  will  give  :  from 
such  as  ask  not,  he  will  withhold.  Of  course,  those,  who  will  not 
prav,  win  n^ver  receive. 

<5n  our  Prayers,  then,  a.ccording  to  the  only  ordinance  of  God 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  all  our  good  depends  in  one  unportant 
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sense,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  We  mayi  indeed,  and  we  actu- 
allj  do^  receive  many  things  in  this  worjd,  really  good  in  thetn- 
self es,  for  which  we  do  nbt  pray.  &ut  they  are  not,  and,  so  long 
as  we  neglect  to  pray,  will  not  be,  good  to  us.  To  those,  who 
Mt  this  du^,  eveb  the  blessinn,  befttowed  hf  God^  ci^Me  to  kit 
Uessings.  rrayer  purifies  the  netiirt  foJr  the  reception  of  them  ; 
and  ranoves  the  temptations,  which,  good  as  they  are  in  them- 
selres,  they  cannot  naul  to  presest  to  the  passions  and  appetites 
cren  of  a  reUgious  man* 

In  eternity,  thoie^  iffkb  in  lUs  wimM  ntf^cet  toipiray,  will  expe- 
rience  nothing,  which  is  in  itself  good  \  but  will  find,  that  as  they 
refused  to  ask  here,  God  wilV'rduse  to  gjlve  (or  ever* 

A{1  these  souix:es  of  obligation  lend  their  whole  force  to  all  'the 
seasons,  occasions,  and  kinds,  of  prayer:  to  thepul^c  worship 
of  die  Sabbath,  and  of  authorized  msts  and  festivals ;  to  the  morn* 
ioff  and  evening  sacrifice ;  to  the  religious  service  at  our  me^ Is ; 
wi  to  the  prayers,  offered  up  on  the  numberless  occasions,  pre- 
sented fay  our  daily  returning  wants,  sufferings,  and  eiyoyments. 
Oo  all  tliese  occasions^  tney  are  accordingly. to  be  felt,  acknowl- 
Q^oed^  ^Bd  ob^d«  Of  course,  we  are  to  retnember,  to  feel, 
and  wilfinely  to  feel,  nay,  to  feel  with  delight  and  gratitude,  that  it 
is  oar  io^spensable  duty,  our  highest  interest,  and  our  giQr^>us 


privilege,  to  pray  alw^^  with  M  prayer  and  stmplicatior^  vfiihgiv* 
mgoflhmnks:  for  M    ' ^  '-'" "       ^^     '~^'  ^^^ 


'lkmnk»:  for  thU  it  good  and  aceqfdabk  ui  the  sight  ofuod^ 
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turn  ORDIKART  1IBAV8   OF   GRACE. — THE   USEFULNESS   OF   PRATKR 
TO    INDIVIDUALS. 


1  THSttALoviAVt  T.  17.— Pray  iMiAanl  MOM^ 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  Jfature^  and  Sea* 
fons^  (^Prayer,  and  the  ObligatianB  which  we  are  tinder  to  pray.  I 
shall  now  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  fourth  subject  proposed  at 
that  time  ;  viz.  the  Usefulness  ^  Prayer. 

The  observations  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject, 
will  be  included  under  the  following  general  heads : 

The  Usefulness  of  Pray er  by  its  (non  proper  Influence  }  and, 

Its  Efficacy  in  procuring  Blessings  of  God. 

The  first  of  these  heads,  viz.  7%«  Usefulness  of  Prayer  by  its  awn 
proper  Influence j  I  shall  consider,  as  it  respects 

individuals  ; 

Families^  and, 

Public  Societies. 

In  this  discourse,  it  is  my  intention,  to  exhibit  the  Usef^ness  of 
Prayer  to  Individuah  by  its  proper  Influence  on  themselves. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  direct  diseussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  useful  to  observe,  that  th'e  personal  concerns  of  an  individual 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  secret  prayer.  The  propriety  of  such 
Prayer  is  wnolly  derived  fix)m  the  fact;  that  we  have  many  import 
tant  interests,  which  are  only  personal,  and  require  to  be  transact- 
ed between  us  and  our  Maker.  In  their  very  nature,  they  are  in- 
capable of  being  disclosed  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  material 
disadvantages.  Often  they  are  such,  as  we  would  not,  on  any 
account,  reveal  to  any  human  being  whatever.  Often  the  di^ 
closure,  although  not  injurious  to  our  moral  or  intellectual  charac* 
ter,  would  wound  our  delicacjr,  orirtvolve  us  in  other  kinds  of 
distress.  In  a  multitude  of  mstances,  where  they  are  already 
partially  known,  we  are  still  unable  to  disclose  them  entirely,  and  - 
with  that  freedom,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  due  performance 
of  this  dutv.  Before  our  Maker,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  can 
use  a  freeaom  of  communication,  which  cannot  be  exercised  to- 
wards any  created  being.  We  know,  that  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  whatever  we  have  experienced,  done,  or  suffered,  either  witb- 
in  or  without  the  mind.  We  know  that  he  is  infinitely  renioved 
firom  all  the  partialities,  and.  prejudices,  fixHn  all  those  cold,  unkind^ 
and  contemptuous  sentiments,  which  are  so  generally  cherished  by 
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9B  fidlow-men.  We  know,  that  he  will  not  betray  us ;  but,  how- 
erer unworthy  we  have  been,  will  regard  us,  if  sincere  and  peni- 
tent, with  kindness  and  mercy.  We  approach  Him,  therefore,  wiUi 
a  freedom,  a  confidence,  of  communication,  which  can  be  used  to- 
wards no  other  being  in  the  Universe. 

Besides,  God  is  nearer  to  all  men,  than  any  man  to  another.    If. 
we  are  wiUing  to  choose  him  as  otir  friend;  he  is  infinitely  the  near- 
est, the  best,  the  most  affectionate,  of  all  friends.    With  Him, 
therefore,  a  communion  can,  and  does,  exist,  which  no  creature 
can  hold  with  a  fellow-crcatifre. 

In  consequence  of  these  facts,  &  freedom,  and  a  fervency  also, 
ousts  in  secret  prayer,  when  the  subject  of  it  is  our  personal  con- 
cerns, which  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  others. 

With  these  things  premised,  1  observe,  that  the  Usefulness  of 
Pkajer  to  individuals  is  found. 

Firsts  In  the  peculiar  Solemmtif  which  it  naluralltf  tWticei  on  Ihe 


In  secret  prayer,  a  man  comes  directly  into  the  presence  o{ 
God.  This  great  and  awful  Being  is  the  Source  of  all  solema 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  his  creatures ;  and  the  Obiect  in  which 
sach  thoughts  ultimately  terminate.  Every  thing  in  liis  Character,, 
tfcry  thing  in  our  character  and  circumstances,  every  thing  in 
our  relations  td  Him,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  we  are  thus 
placed ;  the  end,  for  which  we  have  entered  our  closets  ;  the  duty 
vhich  we  are  performing ;  the  retirement  fi*om  the  world ;  the 
DRsencc  of  God,  and  the.  consciousness  that  his  eye  is  on  our' 
hearts;  all  these  conspire  to  drive  away  every  trifling  thousht| 
mi  to  banish  every  improper  emotion.  It  is  scarcely  possible. 
Aat  the  man,  who  has  withdrawn  to  his  closet,  for  the  purpose  or 
neetiog  God  face  to  £aice;  and  who  here  remembers  before  whom 
he  stands,  on  what  business  he  has  come,  and  of  what  impor- 
tance that  business  is  to  himself;  should  fail  to  fix  his  thoughu  in 
soleainity  and  awe,  and  hush  every  tendency  to  an  unbecoming 
eoMtioiu 

To  all  men,  this  state  ot  mind  is  eminently  useful,  and  indispen- 
sably necewsary.  Spiritual  and  immonal  concerns  demana,  of 
CQvse,  and  most  obviously,  this  state  of  mind.  We  cannot  at- 
leod  to  them,  in  any  other  state,  with  advantage;  nor  without  se- 
lioQs  disadvantage.  We  cannot  see  them  as  they  are,  nor  feel 
ibem  as  they  are.  We  cannot  be  influenced  to  attend  to  them,' 
nor  to  provide  for  them,  as  they  indispensably  demand.  As  they 
are  of  all  possible  consequence  to  us;  so  this  state  of  mind;  the 
only  one,  in  which  we  can  usefully  attend  to  them ;  becomes  of  4 
mpottioiial  importance. 

That  forgiveness  of  sin,  a  restoration  to  holiness,  resolutions  to 
peritfki  oar  duty,  the  effectual  pursuit  of  salvation,  and  the  final 
€MMe  from  ruin,  can  never  be  useful  objects  of  attention,  and  ef- 
fBft,  to  him  whose  mind  is  not  settled  in  that  state  of  solemnity^ 
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which  these  mighty  concerns  require.  The  soul,  which  is  givea 
up  to  levity,  regards  them,  of  course,  with  habitual  indifference ; 
and  not  unfrequently  with  habitual  contempt*  By  a  man  of  this 
character,  therefore,  they  will  be  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Secondly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  an  individual^  as  it  enlighUns,  and 
qtdckensj  the  conscience. 

Conscience  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Mind  concerning  its  moral  cot^ 
dtzcly  both  internal  and  external.  Bj  this  Judgment  of  the  mind, 
we  are,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  ultimately  directed  in  every  case 
of  a  moral  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  oT  the  utmost  importance,  that 
it  should  be  formed  aright. 

Conscience,  also,  is  used  both  in  Scriptures  and  elsewhere,  witk 
a  direct  reference  to  those  emotions^  or  feelings^  which  we  experience^ 
when  this  judgment  is  formed  }  and  which  usually  have  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  judgment  itself  and  wpon  the 
conduct^  by  which  it  is  followed.  When  these  are  just  and  vigor- 
ous,  we  are  not  only  directed,  but  prompted,  to  act  aright.  'VVLqil 
they  are  dull  and  lifeless,  we  are  apt,  how  just  soever  the  mdg- 
ment  may  be,  either  not  to  act  at  all,  or  to  act  in  direct  violatioc 
of  its  dictates.  In  every  such  case,  our  conduct  is  sbiuL;  and 
often,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  conscience  more  tender  anc* 
susceptible,  it  ^vould  have  been  virtuous.  Hence  the  plain  necea* 
sity  of  having  our  consciences  quickened,  or  made  alive  to  om 
duty.  A  seared  conscience  denotes  not  the  want  of  a  capacity  tc 
judge,  but  ah  insensibility  to  the  importance  of  moral  good  aoc 
evil. 

Among  the  means,  placed  in  our  power,  of  ^nlighteoinff  aiv' 
quickening  the  conscience.  Prayer,  alter  the  Scriptures,  is,  m  m^ 
view,  the  nrst ;  and  &r  superior  to  any  other.  It  is,  also,  the  cfaiet 
mean  of  rendering  the  Scriptures  themselves  effectual  to  this  ead« 

When  westandin  our  closets,  immediately  before  God,  are  se- 
duded  from  the  world,  and  withdrawn  from  every  eye  but  Us  ; 
when  we  feel  the  awe,  inspired  by  a  clear  tow  of  his  character^ 
and  realize  in  an  affecting  manner  his  presence  and  inspection  ;  U 
Can  hardly  be  possible  for  us  not  to  entertain,  conceniing  our  (Sre^ 
4tor,  ourselves,  and  all  moral  objects,  yiews,  exceedinrly  different 
from  those  gross  apprehensions,  which  we  experience  m  nrrliimj 
6nrcumstances.    We  can  hardly  ftiil  to  discern  our  sii^  chatrao* 
ter^  and  to  regard  sin  as  a  real  and  great  evil.    God,  in  spite  ^ 
8(11  our  ordinary  stupidity,  wfll  then  appear  to  be  an  awfiu,  .peit 
feet,  and  glorious  Being ;  bis  Law  to  he  holy,  just,  ^nd  good;  j% 
extent  to  comprehend  all  oiir  tfaoughls  atid  actions  alijce ;  ita  bh 
(ure,  demands,  arid  penalties  to  be  unchatigeable;  and  eoneltre 
to  be  condemned,  and,  if  left  in  our  present  coBdMcfn,  to  be  mia^ 
^    in  this  situation  We  fbitiler  (fiscem,  of  coarse,  ^at  iOAn* 
things  kre  sinfelv'whidh  we  have  custdMarHyr^iid^  asinnoe^Mt 
arid  that  inktiy  things  afc  duUes,  to  1p<tirfortti  fiSch,  w»4ave  I 
t6(bre  Me  iHUe  or  hd  obl^fito. 
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These  views  are  particularly  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  dis- 
iact,  by  means  of  our  confessions,  and  petitions.  When  we  con- 
fets  our  sins  before  God ;  we  are  compelled  to  such  a  sincerity  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  speech,  as  mfast  induce  us  to  throw  aside  a 
■nkilude  of  prejudices,  self-justifications,  and  self-flatteries  ;  usu- 
tDy,  and  very  pleasingly,  cherished.  We  know,  that  we  cannot 
iecdve  God;  and  are  certain,  that  even  our  inmost  thoughts  are 
naked  to  the  All-seeing  eye.  Little  inducement  is  presented  to  us, 
therefore,  to  think  falsely  of  our  conduct.  So  far  as  our  views  ex- 
tend, they  naturally  become  just,  and  scriptural.  In  this  state,  every 
sio,  which  we  confess,  is  apt  to  be  seen  as  it  is  f  as  a  sin ;  as  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  Law  of  God ;  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  his  Will ;  and 
u  a  source  to  us  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  The  vanity  strong- 
If  appears  of  attempting  to  hide  our  guilt  from  his  sight ;  and  of 
course,  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  acknowledging  it  be- 
fore him.  Hence,  while  the  confession  of  all  our  sins  is  forcibly 
vompted,  the  confession  of  each  is  naturally  rendered  sincere, 
neoce,  also,  the  sinner  sees  many  things  to  be  sinful,  which  he  has 
asoally  thought  innocent ;  perhaps  virtuous  ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  his  sins  to  be  far  greater,  than  he  has  before  mistrusted. 

In  our  Petitions^  we  ask  for  the  blessine  of  God.  If  we  ask  for 
fe^venesSy  we  ask  for  ilie  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  and  of  course 
discern,  that  we  have  sin^  10  be  forgiven.  This  forgiveness  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  sin.  "While  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  employed  in 
naodering  with  solemn  anxiety  over  this  interesting  subject,  and 
ioqairing  with  deep  solicitude  what,  and  how  numerous,  are  the 
cases,  in  which  this  forgiveness  is  needed ;  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  perceive,  that  we  have  many,  very  many,  sins  to  be  for- 
given. 

If  we  ask  for  sanctification ;  we  ask  it  for  sinners,  to  whom 
this  blessing  is  nccessanr.  In  the  same  character,  we  ask  for  jus- 
tification, for  adoption,  for  increase  of  grace,  and  for  perseverance 
vto  the  end.  In  a  word,  our  guilty  character  will  recur,  and  pre- 
sent itself  before  our  eyes,  witn  every  petition  which  we  make. 

N<MP  will  the  necessity,  and  excellence,  of  holiness  appear  with 
hm  evidence.  Sin  is  our  ruin  :  holiness  is  our  recoverv.  Both 
are  alike  important :  the  one  being  as  dreadful,  as  the  other  is  de- 
flcaUe.  Oi  all  the  blessings,  for  which  we  ask,  holiness  is  the 
basis,  the  means,  and  the  end.  To  every  one  of  them  it  insepa- 
nJtAj  adheres :  with  every  one  it  is  intimately  blended.  Our 
«fews,  therefore,  will  be  as  naturallv,  and  as  extensively,  engaged 
hf  it;  and  be  as  naturally  rendered  clear,  and  impressive. 

As  these  two  great  attributes  are  the  only  ones,  which  character- 
ise our  moral  conduct  5  so  the  clearer  and  brighter  our  views  of 
these  things  are,  the  more  enlightened,  of  course,  is  our  Con^ 
science,  or  the  judgment  of  our  minds  concerning  that  conduct. 
When  we  ask  God  for  his  blessing  on  any  thing,  which  we  are 
iboot  to  do,  we  shall  in  this  way  discern  with  more  certainty  its 
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real  nature  |  especially  as  it  appears  to  our  own  view ;  than  in  any 
other  situation.  We  often,  as  we  think,  convince  ourselves  by 
reasoning,  that  a  proposed  pursuit  is  lawful  and  rieht;  when  we 
'n  fact  believe  it  to  be  otherwise.  In  most,  if  not  all,  such  cases, 
the  first  judgment  of  our  minds,  that  which  we  usually  denominate 
the  decision  of  Conscience,  has  already  determined  it  to  be  wrong. 
On  the  future  reasoning,  inclination  has,  usually,  had  no  small 
share  of  influence ;  and  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the  mind  so, 
as  to  lead  it  to  false  conclusions.  With  these  conclusions,  how- 
ever, we  are  but  too  prone  to  feel  satisfied. 

But,  if  we  attempt  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  such  conduct  in 
our  closets,  we  shall  often  find  our  attempts  to  be  vain.  Our  mouths 
will  be  stopped,  and  oui"  efforts  to  pray  annihilated.  Some  persons 
declare,  ana  appear  to  believe,  that  Gaming  is  lawful  and  justifia- 
ble. But  no  one  ever  asked,  no  one  can  ever  seriously  ask,  the 
blessing  of  God  on  a  design  to  game.  There  are  persons,  who  de- 
clare Lewdness  to  be  lawful.  But  no  person  can  ask  God  to  bless 
a  lewd  purpose.  An  attempt  of  this  nature  would  choak  the  ut- 
terance even  of  a  profligate. 

When  we  ask  the  same  blessing  on  similar  conduct,  already 
past ;  the  same  consequences  will  follow ;  and  we  shall  be  forced^ 
m  spite  of  oursclvo^,  to  acknowlndge,  and  feel,  the  guilt  of  that, 
which  is  sinful.  Notwith«-taiuhn<^  his  utmost  efforts,  the  sinner  will 
be  checked  in  all  his  attempts  lo  pray,  so  long  as  he  justifies,  so 
long  as  he  does  noi  confess,  and  lament,  his  guilty  conduct ;  how- 
ever satisfied  with  hinrself  he  was  in  the  perpetration.  Until  he 
becomes  willing  to  forsake  his  sins,  they  will  hinder  his  prayenm, 
Nor  can  he  continue  to  sin,  and  continue  to  pray* 

This  doctrine  St.  Peter  teaches  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle.  In  the  7th  verse,  he  directs  husbands  to  live  with  their 
wiveSjdLs'm  the  preceding  verses  he  had  directed  wiyes  to  live 
with  their  husbands,  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  conju- 
jgal  affection,  and  in  a  general  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
•A^ospel.  For  these  directiohs,  he  subjoins  his  reason  m  the  fol- 
lowing words :  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered.  According  to 
Ihi?  decision  of  the  Apostle,  disobedience  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  required  by  it,  hinder,  of  course,  the  prayers 
of  mankind.  In  other  words,  Sin  is  the  direct  hindrance  of  prayer. 
Every  person,  who  prays  to  God,  will  continually  find,  by  his  own. 
experience,  that  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true ;  and  that,  when- 
ever he  sins,  his  prayers  are  hindered.  Of  course,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  sins,  or  desist  firom  his  prayers.  Should 
^he  continue  to  pray,  all  the  views,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  all 
others  like  them,  will  continually  recur;  and  will  soon  become  ha- 
bitual. They  will  soon  constitute  the  general  current  of  his  think- 
ing on  moral  subjects.  But  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and  habitual 
our  thoughts  concerning  moral  subjects  become,  the  more  strone- 
Hr.  and  the  more  uniformlv^  shall  we  feel  these  subjects.     TKeir 
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importance  will  not  only  be  seen,  but  regarded  with  much  solem- 
nity, deep  interest,  and  influential  concern.  The  soul,  continuing 
ID  prayer  without  ceasing,  becomes  alive  to  all  such  subjects. 
These  are  the  chief  subjects  of  its  prayers  ;  and  prayer  is  its  chief 
duty.  Morsil  subjects,  therefore,  resume  their  proper  place,  and 
rank,  in  its  estimation  ;  and  find  a  susceptibility  in  its  regard,  whol- 
ly due  to  themy  and  immensely  interesting  to  iUelf.  In  this  way, 
prayer  contributes,  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  limited,  to  with- 
oraw  the  soul  from  sin  ;  to  disarm  temptations  of  their  fasci- 
nating influence ;  to  weaken  the  power  of  passion  ;  and  to  in- 
crease the  hopes,  and  means,  of  resistance.  In  the  same  manner, 
are  the  views,  and  emotions,  which  regard  holiness^  improved  ; 
and  resolution,  and  strength,  gained,  to  make  progress  in  the  Di- 
vine life. 

Thirdly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  vnregeneraled  individuals^  by  teach* 
ing  them,  that^  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  state,  they  cannot 
prcoj  in  the  manner  required  by  God. 

Unregenerate  men,  when  affected  wish  a  de^p  sense  of  their, 
guilt,  and  a  solemn  concern  for  their  future  destiny,  universally 
pray.     But  sdl  such  men,  before  they  have  made  attempts  of  this 
nature,  believe,  whatever  may  be  their  creed,  that  they  can  pray 
with  their  present  disposition,  so  as  at  least  to  satisfy  themselves ; 
and,  not  inoprobably,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God.     There  is  no 
iray,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  they  so  effectually  unlearn 
this  doctrine,  and  so  entirely  give  up  this  belief,  as  by  their  own 
attempts  at  prayer.     The  peculiarly  clear,  distinct,  and  affecting 
views  of  moral  subjects,  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  are  of 
course  directed  to  their  prayers^  as  well,  as  much,  and  probably 
more,  than  to  any  other  subjects  of  this  nature.     Their  prayers, 
in  the  act  of  offering  them  up  to  God,  are  seen  by  them  in  a  light, 
and  with  a  distinctness  and  certainty,  never,  perhaps,  experienced 
in  any  other  case.     Amid  the  anxiety  and  earnestness,  with  which 
awakened  sinners  pray,  they  come,  without  an  exception,  first  to 
doubt  their  own  ability  to  pray  as  they  ought ;  and  then,  without 
a  doubt,  to  believe,  that  their  prayers  are  wholly  destitute  of  evan- 
gelical worth :  at  least,  I  never  knew  an  exception  to  this  process 
m  any  person,  who,  in  this  situation,  has  disclosed  his  views  of  the 
subject  to  me.    Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  remember  none. 
This  important  part  of  self-knowledge  is,  I  believe,  rarely,  if  at  all, 
acquireain  any  other  way.     In  this  situation,  and  by  these  means, 
sinners,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  chiefly  brought  to  a  state  of  absolute 
bmniliation,  and  a  ftill  conviction  of  their  entire  dependence  on 
Christ  for  holiness  and  Salvation.^    Not  to  be  able  to  pray,  so  as 
to  be  in  some  degree  satisfied,  and  comforted,  by  our  prayers,  is  to 
be  poor  indeed.     This  humbled,  dependent  state  of  the  mind  is, 
as  iformeiif  observed,  that,  in  which  the  Grace  of  the  Gospel  is 
■Mxally  bestowed  on  men. 
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■  Fourthly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  Individuals^  as  it  teaches  them  their 
Dependence  on  God. 

The  act  of  asking  for  blessings  in  Prayer,  which  is  its  primary 
employment,  brings  up  forcibly  to  our  view  the  impossibility  of 
furnishing  them  to  ourselves.  The  blessings  also,  for  which  we 
ask,  are  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  such  as  none 
but  God  can  give.  They  are  the  result  of  Infinite  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness,  alone.  Of  these  Interesting  truths,  the  sup- 
pliant cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  clearest  evidence,  and  to  experi- 
ence the  strongest  impression. 

To  this  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  our  Adoration^  in  which 
we  recite  his  glorious  perfections  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  our 
Confession^  in  which  we  recount  our  sins  and  wants,  our  infinite 
need  of  forgiveness,  and  our  utter  insuflSciency  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  necefsary  good  ;  and  our  Thanksgivings  in  which  we  ac* 
knowledge,  that  all  the  blessings,  enjoyed  by  us,  have  come  from 
God  only;  irresistibly  conspire  to  make  large  additions.  As  the 
■  God,  whose  immensely  great  and  glorious  Character  we  humbly 
and  solemnly  repeat,  is  presented  to  our  view  a$  rich  in  all  ^ood; 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  poor,  and  little,  and  sinful,  and  naked,  and 
in  want  of  all  things. 

Alone,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Jehovah,  we  cannot  but  see  these  things  in  the  strongest  light, 
and  by  themselves.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  turned  solely,  and  in- 
tensely, upon  them,  and  prevented  from  the  obscurity,  confusion, 
and  consequent  perplexity,  which  necessarily  attend  all  complicat- 
ed views.  With  such  apprehensions,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel, 
in  the  deepest  manner,  this  most  important  subject.  It  becomes 
the  burden  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  language.  The  value  of 
the  blessings  themselves,  our  indebtedness  to  God  for  them,  our 
own  unworthiness  of  them  all,  and  the  mercy,  manifested  in  be- 
stowing them,  unitedly  impress  them  on  our  hearts  with  a  force  pe- 
culiar  and  pre-eminent. 

As  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  justification,  adoption,  and 
sanctification,  of  our  souls,  constitute  the  means  of  all  other  good ; 
so  they  are  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  even  by  the  convinced 
sinner,  to  be  his  own,  highest,  and  immediate  good.  For  this 
good,  he  will  cry  with  intense  earnestness  to  Him,  in  whom  alone 
he  finds  either  ability,  or  disposition,  to  communicate  this  inval- 
uable blessing.  With  deep  humiliation,  with  intense  anguish, 
he  casts  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  the  prayer  of  the 
publican,  God  be  mercijul  to  me  a  sinner  ;  or  with  that  of  the  dis- 
dples,  when  the  ship,  m  which  they  were  conveyed,  was  ready  to 
'sink ;  Lord^  save  m^,  or  I  parish  I  In  this  situation  of  the  soul^ 
desponding,  convinced  of  its  guilt  and  danger,  and  feeling  the  in- 
finite necessitv  of  forgiveness  and  renovation,  God,  in  all  his  or- 
dinary Rrovidence,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend  mercy 
to  sinnets,  and  to  bring  them  into  ms  Kingdom*    This  is  not 
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done  because  of  any  excellency  in  their  prayers,  or  in  their  cbur- 
aciers  ;  for  no  such  excellency  exists  ;  but  because  they  infinitely 
Deed  his  mercy ;  and  also,  if  I  am  nol  deceived,  because  there 
is  an  evident  propriety  in  bestowing  it  on  them,  when  in  this  sit- 
uatioiu  rather  than  while  they  are  stupid,  blind,  and  hardened  in 
iheir^sins. 

The  Christian,  in  the  same  manner,  learns  with  still  more  clear- 
ness, and  stronger  affections,  his  own  absolute  dependence  on  his 
Maker.  Ail  his  springs  of  holiness,  and  Happiness,  he  perceives 
to  be  in  God.  Innumerable  sins  he  discovers  lying  at  nis  door; 
many  and  various  lusts  remaining  in  his  heart ;  wants  of  manr 
kinds,  and  of  great  importance,  rising  up  continually  to  his  view; 
his  pilt  dreacfiully  great,  and  his  danger  extreme.  No  being,  but 
Goo,  can  remove  the  evils,  from  which  he  suffers,  or  those  which 
he  dreads.  None,  but  .God,  can  supply  the  blessings,  which  he 
feek  to  be  his  all. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Christian  course,  he  realizes,  in  the  most  af 
fecting  manner,  his  absolute  necessity  of  being  enabled  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  resist  temptations,  to  overcome  lust,  to  vanquish 
enemies,  to  subdue  sin,  and  to  advance  in  obedience.  Every  evil 
affection  he  sees  capable  of  being  removed,  or  lessened,  by  the 
assistance  of  God  only :  and  by  the  same  assistance  be  must  be 
Comished  with  all  his  ability  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  to  cultivate  ev- 
ery virtuous  propensity.  From  God  only,  he  also  knows,  must  be 
dmved  his  daily  hope,  support,  and  consolation ;  peace  of  mind, 
e?idence  of  the  love  of  Gcd,  increase  in  grace,  and  a  patient  CQmt 
(muance  in  well-doing.  God  only  can  cleanse  his  soul,  refine  and 
oalt  his  views,  remove  his  fears,  quicken  his  affections,  brighten 
lus  hopes,  and  multiply  his  joys.  AH  these  are  blessings,  possess- 
ed by  none  beside  tne  Infinite  Mind ;  and  gifts  of  none  but  the 
Ahnighiy  Hand.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  blessings,  which  God 
is  supremely  pleased  to  bestow.  His  nature  is  bounty;  and  giving 
is  his  favourite  employment. 

But  be  is  pleased  to  be  inquired  of  for  all  ble^sin^s.  Ready  as 
ke  is  to  bestow,  it  is  hi^  measure,  that  all  his  rational  creatures 
should  ask.  Accordingly  he  requires  all  flesh  to  come  to  him. with 
theu*  requests;  and,  for  their  encouragement,  styles  himself  tf  God 
huaing  prayer.  With  these  delightful  views  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter, and  with  affecting  apprehensions  of  his  own  circumstances, 
every  Christian  comes  to  God ;  and  finds  in  prayer  peculiar  en- 
Gonragement,  hope,  assistance,  strength,  enjoyment,  and  universal 
edification. 

Fifthly.  Prayer  is  usefid  to  hditiduaU^  an  U  furnishes  to  them  the 
test  views  of  the  Divine  Character. 

Prayer  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  Character  of  God  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  many  ways.  Some  of  these  have  been  already 
Bieniioned  ;  as  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  ftubject& 
wUch  I  have  had  occasion  to  consider.    Several  others  i  shall 
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now  briefly  recount.  It  is  impossible,  that  a  suppliant  should  foil 
to  remember,  with  peculiar  strength  and  conviction,  this  Glorious 
Being  as  his  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  his  Father,  Re- 
deemer, and  Sanctifier.  These  are  themes  of  his  prayer,  in  all 
the  parts  of  it ;  and  are  perpetually  recurring.  They  rise  in  his 
adoration,  confession^  thanksgivings,  and  petitions.  They  rise  in 
eVfery  profitable  form.  He  cannot  think  of  a  want,  a  sin,  or  a 
blessing,  without  realizing  against  whom  his  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted, oy  whom  his  wants  must  be  supplied,  and  from  whom  his 
blessings  must  flow.  He  cannot  but  recall  with  deep  affection  the 
iustice  of  that  great  Being,  whom  he  has  offended  ;  the  holiness  ot 
Him,  whose  image  he  is  required  to  exhibit;  the  purity  of  Him, 
whose  all-seeing  eye  is  intent  on  his  sins  ;  the* power  of  Him,  by 
whom  he  was  created,  and  has  been  alway  preserved ;  and  the 
goodness,  faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy,  of  Him,  to  whose  mercy, 
truth,  and  faithfulness,  he  must  be  iiidebted  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins,  and  the  performance  of  all  the  promises,  contained  in  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  and  to  whose  goodness  he  must  owe  every 
future  blessing  of  time  and  eternity. 

In  Pravcr,  God  literally  draws  nigh  to  him,  and  he  to  God.  In 
a  sense,  he  beholds  his  character  in  full  view;  as  we  distinctly  see 
near  objects  with  the  bodily  eye.  The  Divine  Perfections  are, 
therefore,  realized,  and  acknowledged ;  and  not  merely,  and 
loosely,  proved  by  argument  to  our  understandings.  ,Like  Jobj 
he  before  had  heard  of  God  by  the  fuaring  of  the  tar;  but  tuno 
Ms  eye  seeih  him.  As  his  prayers  return  daily  ;  so  his  views,  re- 
turning with  them,  soon  become  habitual;  and,  like  other  habitual 
things,  become  continually  stronger  and  stronger,  more  and  more 
brignl,  just,  and  affecting.  The  great,  gbrious,  and  delightful 
character,  on  which  he  so  frequently  dwells,  is  in  asehse  instamped 
on  his  heart ;  and  always  realize,  and  en^yed.  Thus  a  peace 
And  satisfaction  are  derived  to  him  from  prayer,  for  which  nothing 
can  be  a  substitute.  By  prayer,  therefore,  a«  a  Christian  he  lives ; 
and  lives  with  holiness  and  wisdom,  daily  increasing ;  is  continu-* 
ally  a  better  man  in  all  the  relations  of  Ae  present  Kfe,  and  a  more 
and  more  proper  candidate  for  immortal  happiness  in  the  world 
tibove. 

That  each  of  the  several  things,  which  I. have  mentioned  as  ef 

tfects  flowing  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  is,  in  an  ecDioefit 
degree,  useful  to  him  who  performs  it,  will  be  questioned  by  ik> 
sober  man.  Still  more  strongly  w^ll  it  be  perceived,  that  all  lM«e 
advantages,  united,  must  be  of  pre-eminent  importance.  To  be 
destitnte  of  thpm  *must  be,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to  he  poor,  and 
wretched^  and  miserable.  All  of  them,  however,  exhibit  this  aab- 
iect,  when  considered  by  themselves,  in  an  imperfect  manner* 

^  These  views,  and  dispositions,  in  their  connexions  and  conde* 
l^uences,  are  brancbea  out  into  others ;  and  then  into  others  still ;. 
in  such  numbers,  in  so  continual  a  succession,  and  with  suck     ^ 
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cacioxis  infiaence,  as  to  affect  with  the  greatest  advantage  the  whole 
Christian  character,  and  to  reach  through  every  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ufc«  Every  where,  their  influence  is  felt  ^  and  wherever 
it  is  felt,  is  benign  and  happy*  Hence  the  Scriptures  insist  so 
abundantly  on  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and,  to  secure  their 
benevolent  purpose,  multiply,  every  where,  commands,  examples, 
and  proQiises« 

REMARKS. 

From  this  summary  and  imperfect  account  oi  the  Usefulness  of 
Prayer  to  Individuals,  I  remark, 

1.  That  hej  who  does  not  habitwUly  pray  to  Oody  eannot  be  m 
CkrMoTu 

God  has  commanded  us  to  pray  to  him ;  and  is  pleased  tobtn^ 
qwTtd  of  by  his  creatures  for  all  the  good  which  tney  need.  He, 
who  does  not  pray,  violates  continually  a  plain  command  of  the^ 
Scriptures ;  and  proves  himself  indifferent  to  (he  greet  and  com- 
prehensive dutv  of  obeying  his  Maker.  But  this  is  a  contradictioo 
to  thc.'whole  Christian  character. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  onlv  grovnd  of  the  conclusion ;  nor 
that,  on  which  I  meant  principally  to  insist  at  the  present  time.     In 
Che  character,  and  circumstances,  of  a  Christian,  is  laid  the  most 
solid  foundation  of  habitual  prajrer.     His  sins  perpetually  present 
to  him  the  infinite  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  sanctification.    His 
krr^  to  God,  and  his  good- will  to  mankind,  eicci  te  in  him,  by  their  very 
nature,  unceasing  desires,  and  generate  vigorous  efforts,  to  increase 
this  Evangelical  character.  His  feith  in  Christ,  and  his  disposition  to 
obey  bis  commands,  require  continual  additions  of  strength ;  and 
the  peculiar  consolation,  peace,  and  hope,  which  he  finds  in  pray- 
er, and  which  without  prayer,  he  cannot  find,  call  unceasingly  upon 
Urn  to  be  faithfiil,  steadfast,  and  fervent,  in  this  dutv*    A  hungry 
man  might  as  well  be  expected  to  abstain  from  food ;  or  a  thirsty 
man  from  drink ;  as  a  Christian  from  prayer.    Prayer  is  the  breath 
oo  which  Christianity  lives;  and  fi*om  which  it  derives  peculiarly 
te  power,  activity,  and  enjoyment.    Marie  the  manner,  in  which 
David  describes  his  distress  in  beine  cut  off  from  the  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  relief,  the  comfort,  the  strength, 
and  the  joy,  which  he  found  when  he  drew  nigh  to  that  holy  place. 
Mark  the  discourses  of  our 'Saviour  on  this  subject;  and  the 
mo6t  edifying  example  of  performine  this  duty,  which  he  has  left 
on  recora  for  our  imitation.    AttencTdiligently  to  the  commands) 
exhortations,  and  encouraeements,  given  by  St.  Paulj  to  engage 
us  to  continue  always  in  ail  prayer.    Here  you  will  see  with  the 
most  certain  evidence  how  naturally,  and  how  irresistibly,  holi- 
ness prompts  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.    Such  is  the  spirit, 
hy  wnich  all  Christians  are  eovemed,  and  without  which  no  man 
can  be  a  Christian.    Bj  our  fruits  are  we  known  both  to  ourselves 
Md  to  others*    Prayer  is  the  prominent  fiiiit  of  the  Christian  spirit: 
Vol.  JV.  J4 
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.  aAd,  where  tB[»fruit »  not  found,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seast^h  for  the 
tvee^ 

From  th^eobaofyations  we  easily  learn  the  reasra,  why  hypo- 
entes  rarely  continue  steadfast  for  any  length,  of  time  in  secret 
prayei*  A  sinner,  under  strong  convictions  of  sin,  will  betake 
nimself  of  course  to  his  closet*  Why  will  he  do  this  ?  He  is  still 
a  sinner,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Evangelical  character.  He  finds 
no  part  of  the  Christian's  pleasure  in  things  divine ;  in  obedience 
to  God,  or  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  conmiands,  or 
designs ;  in  his;  SabbaUi,  Word,  or  Ordinances.  Of  that  relish 
for  spiritual  objects^  which  is  implanted  in  Regeneration,  and 
wUcb  constitutes  what  is  called  the  spiritual  mind,  he  is  whoHy 
destitute.  In  seeking  salvation,  however,  he  is  altogether  in 
eernest ;  and  in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  sane- 
tiitation  of  his  heart,,  as  indispensable  means  of  this  most  inter- 
-esiii^  a4lainment»  Hence  be  prays*  But  to  this  character  the 
ll]^K>eia|ek  a  stranger  ;^  and  feels  not,  therefore,  these  induce* 
ments  to  prayer. 

Still  mo^e  is  he  a  stranger  to  the  views,  affections,  and  enjoy- 
isctits,  of  a  Christian.  For  sfMritual  objects  he  has  no  relish,  no 
desire.  In  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the 
nature  of  religion,  be  finds  no  pleasure,  and  sees  no  profit ;  except 
so  fer  as  hypocrisy  maiy  increase  his  reputation,  and  promote  his 
selfish  purposes*  For  this,  his  governing  end,  he  will  often  appear 
more  en^^ed  in  reGeion,  when  he  expects  to  be  seen  by  men, 
than  Chnstians  th^nsdves.  In  public  and  family  prayer  he  will 
frequently  be  exact  aod  abundant ;  because  this,  conduct  will  gaiir 
him  the  cnaracter,  which  he  covets.  Here  others  see  him.  Here, 
therefore,  he  finds  an  advantage,  sufficient  to  e](cite  his  persever- 
aooe  in  these  exiemal  services* 

But  in  secret  prayer  there  can  be  no  gain,  beside  that  which  is 
spiritual  andimmortaL  No  reputation  can  spring  firom  conduct, 
Untcnown  to  inen.  If,  therefore,  the  hypocrite  begins  the  perfonn- 
atice  of  this  duty ;  he  will  usually  soon  desist ;  because  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  no  anxiety  about  salvation,  and  on  the  other,  no  de* 
Ugkt  in  the  dnty.  Accordingly,  Job  says  of  the  hypocrite,  Wiil 
kBdei^ktkim9€^inUi€jllmiglUyF  Wiil  he  alwaj/£  ml  tf  on  God  f 
that  is,  he  will  not  always  call  upon  God.  He  will,  at  times,  call 
nfyon  God  for  a  little  p^niod;  but  will  cease,  of  course,  firom  this 
duty,  after  that  period  is  ended  ;  because  he  expects  finom  it  neither 
ftioifit  nor  pleasuoe. 

2.  From  ih$9t  observati$m  it  i$  eitidini  <J>o,  that  he  who  does  itol 
jpr«y,  ifgvik^  of  pre-eminent  folly  ^ 

rrayer  is  ihe  only  communication  between  mankind  and  their 
Ifaiher,  and  die  •only  means  of  obtaining  Uessings  from  Him.  The 
man  whetefuses,  or  neglects,  to  pray,  voluntarily  cuts  himself  ofi^ 
tbereforei,  from  all  hepe  of  gooa*  The  easiest,  least  expensive, 
least  bmriiOKHne,  possible  nudde  of  acquiring  gpod^is  to  ask  for  it. 
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Ood  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  this  the  only  mode  of  tAtatoing 
it  from  Him.  He  therefore^  who  does  miC  {nraty,  cannot  vatiMNiaUy 
hope  for  any  Messing* 

Sotreaouiice  all  good,  when  it  is  attainable  byai^.meansi  how- 
ever  difficult,  is  ^the  conduct  of  a. fool.  To  renounce  it,  when  (he 
means  are  the  easiest  possible,  is  the  conduct  of  a  madman.  Suck 
a  fool,  such  a  madman,  is  he,  who  neglects  prayer.  To  piaif , 
costs  neither  money,  pains,  nor  time.  Why  do  multitudes  m 
this  house  n^leot  to  pray  ?  The  true  explanation  of  this  myste* 
lious,  sotdsh  violation  of  every  dictate  of  reason,  conscience,  and  - 
Revelation^  is,  that  all  these  persons  hate  their  duty.  Ibqyrtm 
agmnti  God^  mni  'mrm^  their  *oim  Moybj  thejf  ktUe  Am,  ^tftitf  .;•«• 
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Mt   OKDIVART  MKAVS   OF   GRACE. — THS   USBFUUrSSS  OF  PRATia 

TO  FAJflLISS* 


EpaSfiAiti  yL  la— IVdgfii^r  dwi^  wttik  off  JViVif. 

Having  considered  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer  to  Indhidualif 
I  shall  now,  dceording  to  the  scheme  proposed,  examine  iu  Use* 
fulness  to  Families0 

The  Text,  as  wilt  be  seen  by  attending  to  its  connexion  with 
the  preceding  verse,  -^on^ins  a  command,  in  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  prajf  always  J  fv  #«m  ru  tuugUj  at  every  season,  with  all 
prefer)  tnat  is,  with  prayer  of  every  kind ;  or  praver  offered  up 
to  Qod  in  every  form*  By  this  precept,  then,  manlcind  are  com- 
manded to  pray  at  every  season,  suited  to  the  perfcmnance  of 
this  duty ;  and  with  such  prayer,  as  becomes  the  circumstancesi 
wants,  and  characters,  of  those,  by'whom  the  duty  is  to  be  per- 
fonned* 

That  Family  prayer  is  included  in  this  general  direction,  as  one 
kind  of  prater  especially  suited  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
mankina,  will  not  be  questioned  by  most  of  those  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel*  Nor  will  it  be  doubted,  that  every  morn- 
ing, and  every  eveniing,  presents  a  proper  season  for  the  perfor~ 
ance  of  this  religious  servicci* 

'In  examining  the  proposed  subject  of  discourse,  it  will  be  \ 
fii!  to  consider. 

The  Advantages  of  performing, 

The  Disadvantages  of  neglectmg,  and, 

The  Objections,  commonly  made  af^ainst,  this  duty. 

The  foundation  of  Familv  prayer  is  laid  in  the  intimate  connex- 
ion of  those,  who  are  members  of  these  little  societies*  This  con- 
nexion  necessarily  creates  a  variety  of  interests,  wants,  enjoy- 
ments, and  suffering  which  are  common  to  them  all*  Unitea  m 
mil  these  concerns  in  a  very  intimate  manner,  the  several  mem* 
bers^  of  a  fiunily  find  a  common  interest  in  unitedly  supplicatnig 
iqx>n  them  the  blessing  of  God,  without  which  neither  prosperi^ 
nor  relief  can  be  expected*  A  common  mterest  is  tne  source 
of  all  communion  in  the  worship  o»f  God,  whether  in  families,  pai^ 
licular  churches,  nations,  or  the  Christian  world  at  lai^*  Nor  is 
there  any  riason  arainst  fhmily  worship,  which  does  not  lie 
•gainst  the  worship  of  churches,  and  lai^r  Christian  communitiesb 
Indeed,  ancient  cnurches  were  not  unfrequently  fonned  of  aingto 
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KmoQg  the   AdvanlageSj  which  attend  Family  prayer,  I  shall 
menUon  the  following. 

1.  The  intimate  communion,  which  exists  in  this  worship^  natural'^ 
\f  rttiitrs  our  devotion  intense,  and  exalted. 

Religion  is  in  its  nature  social.  Worship,  |)articularly,  is  natural- 
ly sociaL  Every  man,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  uospel,  feels 
an  interest  in  those  things,  in  which  others  are  alike  interested 
irith  him,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  feel  in  things,  even  of  the 
same  nature,  which  concern  himself  only*  Nay,  selfish  as  the 
human  heart  is,  mankind  are  naturally  more  affected,  on  many  oc«> 
casions,  by  those  concerns  in  which  they  share  with  others,  than 
in  those  which  are  merely  personal.  He,  who  would  fly,  when 
himself  only  was  attacked,  would  fight,  when  an  enemy  assaulted 
bis  femily.  Many  a  slothful  man  has  become  industrious,  many  a 
prodigal  prudent,  many  a  parsimonious  man  generous,  and  many  a 
Gght-rainded  roan  saber,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  household. 

All  the  members  of  a  family  are  connected  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  natural  affection :  bonds,  which  unite  human  beings  together 
with  a  power,  and  intimacy,  found  in  no  other  circumstances  of 
fife.  The  sympathy,  here  experienced,  is  therefore  intense,  and 
peculiar.  The  wants,  and  interests,  are.  not  only  common,  but 
near  and  important ;  reaching  every  heart  at  once,  awakening  in- 
stinctively a  lively,  vigorous  concern,  a  powerful  sympathy,  and 
united  efforts,  of  singular  energy  and  ardour.  The  members  of  a 
femily  all  dwell,  also,  in  the  s^me  house  ;  are  daily  united  in  one 
common  system  of  employments ;  interckange  unceasingly,  and 
habitually,  their  kind  offices ;  and  are  accustomed  to  rejoice  and 
mourn,  to  hope  and  fear,  to  weep  and  smile,  together.  No  elo- 
ouenee,  no  laoour,  no  time,  is  necessary  to  awaken  these  sympa- 
metic  emotions.  They  are  caught  at  once  from  eye  to  eye,  and 
btMn  heart  to  heart ;  and  spread,  instantaneously,  with  an  electric 
influence  through  all  the  endeared  and  happy  circle. 

In  the  devotions  of  this  little  assembly,  parents  pray  for  their 
children,  and  children  for  their  parents  ;  the  husband  for  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  for  her  husband ;  while  brothers  and  sisters  send  up 
their  requests  to  the  throne  of  Infinite  Mercy,  to  call  down  bless- 
ines  upon  each  other.  Who,  that  wears  the  name  of  man^can  h% 
iodtflferent  here  ?  Must  not  the  venerable  character  of  the  parents, 
the  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  conjugal  unk>n,  the  affectionate  inti- 
macy of  the  filial  and  fi^ternal  relations ;  must  not  the  nearness  of 
relations  long  existing,  the  interchange  of  kindness  long  continued, 
and  the  oneness  of  interests  long  cemented  ;  all  warm  the  heart, 
heighten  the  importance  of  every  petition,  and  increase  the  fervour 
of  every  devotional  effort  ? 

The  blessings,  asked  for,  are  comitaon  to  all.  Tke  parent,  in 
speaking  for  one  member  of  the  family,  speaks,  even  when  he  does 
aoC  directly  design  it,  for  every  one.  For  here,  as  in  the  natural 
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body,  whether  one  member  suffer^  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or 
one  memoer  be  honoured^  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it»  These 
blessings  are  also  indispensable,  and  invaluable.  They  are  no 
other  than  the  health,  union,  peace,  prosperity,  forgiveness,  sancti- 
fication,  and  everlasting  life,  of  all  this  circle  of  beloved  objects. 
How  necessarily,  then,  must  all  the  natural  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  all  the  power  of  religion,  conspire  to  render  prayer,  thus  of- 
fered up,  eminently  fervent  and  devout !  The  world,  perhaps,  does 
not  furnish  a  single  prospect  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  to  the  eye  of  vir- 
tuous contemplation,  as  a  Family,  thus  assembled  in  the  morning  for 
their  affectionate  devotions ;  combining  the  two  most  charming  among 
all  the  exercises  of  the  human  heart,  piety  to  God,  their  common 
Parent,  and  tenderness  to  each  other ;  and  living  through  the  day 
in  that  course  of  Evangelical  conduct,  which  is  pre-emin6ntly 
suited  to  so  delightful  a  beginning.  No  priest,  no  minister,  is  so 
venerable,  as  a  father ;  no  congregation  so  dear  and  tenderly  be- 
loved, as  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  no  oblations  are  offered  with 
the  same  union,  interest,  and  delight,  as  those  of  a  pious  and  affec- 
tionate household. 

2.  FamUjf  prayer  eminenily  contributes  to  domestic  Order  and 
Regularity. 

The  worship  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  evening,  commences 
and  closes  the  concerns  of  the  day  with  an  exactness  of  method, 
almost  necessarily  diffused  through  all  its  concerns.  The  regular 
returns  of  an  employment,  distinguished  by  its  importance,  com- 
municate to  the  business  connected  with  it,  and  to  those  who  per- 
form it,  a  character  of  regularitv,  unavoidably  felt,  and  universal- 
ly prevailing.  The  worship  of  God  is  always  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  spirit  of  religion,  which  dictates  it,  is  in  Tts  na- 
ture, a  spirit  of  order.  Its  returns  take  place  every  morning, 
and  every  evening,  after  short  intervals,  and  with  exact  regularity. 
Its  mfluence  is,  therefore,  necessarily  diffused  through  the  day ; 
(grates  with  an  efficacy  wholly  peculiar;  and  controls  with  a  su- 
Miior  authority  both  the  mind  and  the  life.  No  influence  is  equal- 
ly felt :  and  no  minds  are  equally  prepared  to  be  acted  upon  by 
influence.  The  method  established  is  invested  with  unrivalled 
'•oleoHMty,  enforced  by  the  sanctity  of  religion,  regarded  with  sin* 

Silar  veneration,  and  submitted  to  without  a  question,  even  in 
ought.  But  method  is  the  soul  of  all  business ;  especially  pf 
complicated  business ;  and  peculiarly  of  business,  in  which  num- 
bers are  concerned.  The  method,  here  producedi,  is  formed  vidi 
perfect  regularity,  with  supreme  ease,  without  the  consciousness  of 
any  difficulty,  and  without  a  thought  of  any  resistance.  Its  na- 
ture is  delightful :  its  efficacy  is  complete. 
5.  fhmwf  worship  greatly  strengthens  Parental  Go^t^^wnenU 
In  the  morning  and  evening  devotion,  the  parent  is  invested  with 
ihe  sdeou  chamcter  of  a  rriest  of  (Sod)  a  Minister,  of  Chr^8.U 
This  character,  eminendy  venerable  in  itself,  adds  in  the  hign^ 
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d^;ree,  to  the  personal  venerableness  and  dignity  of  the  parent* 
When  we  think  of  anj  object,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  we  ne- 
cessarily associate  with  it  those  ideas,  which  have  custotnarily 
been  coanected  with  it  in  our  minds.  Children  naturally  regard  a 
parent  with  reverence.  Bt^t  they  cannot  fail  to  reverence  a  re* 
spectable  parent  more,  and  %  contemptible  parent  less,  on  ac- 
cooDl  of  nis  personal  character.  Whenever  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  behold  their  parent  daily  sustaining  the  oflBce  of  a 
Minister  of  God  ;  they  necessarily  associate  with  every  idea,  which 
tbeyform  for  his  person  and  character,  this  solemn  and  important 
apprehension.  Every  imaee  of  this  venerable  relation,  presented 
to  their  minds,  will  include  in  it  that  of  a  divinely  appointed 
eoardian  of  their  spiritual  concerns  ;  a  guide  to  their  duty,  given 
mem  from  above  ;  a  venerated  and  beloved  intercessor  for  their 
sal?ation.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  the  apparent  habitual  piety,  thus  exhibited, 
will  persuade  the  children,  tnat  the  authors  of  tneir  being  are  sin- 
cere in  all  their  religious  professions,  and  in  their  various  moral 
instructions  to  them ; .  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal sense,  virtuous.  The  evidence,  furnished  in  this  manner,  may 
be,  I  acknowledge,  and  often  is,  overthrown  by  the  sinful  conduct 
eren  of  praying  parents.  But  I  see  not  how  this  conviction  can 
eiist,  where  parents  do  ini  aiaintain  the  worship  of  God  in  their 
families.  The  want  of  s»ich  worship  presents  to  the  eye  of  chil- 
im  a  palpable,  and  indubitable,  inconsistency  between  their  con- 
duct, and  their  professions,  which  no  child  can  fail  to  see,  or  feel. 
An  Qobappy  conviction  will  here  unavoidably  spring  up  in  their 
ninds,  which  canpot  be  stifled ;  and  which  will  necessarily  lessen 
the  character  of  the  parent,  and  the  weight  of  his  commands :  a 
conviction,  that  these  persons,  notwithstanding  their  venerable 
nstme,  and  their  relation  to  himself,  are  unpossessed  of  that  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  that  integrity  of  profession,  which  he  cannot 
avoid  regardmg  as  indispensable. 

This  union-in  their  worship  presents,  also,  in  a  very  forcible 
Banner,  to  the  eyes  of  their  onsprin^,  that  peculiar  union  of  views, 
and  affections,  of  interests,  and  designs,  with  respect  to  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  and  by  necessary  consequence  with  re* 
spect  to  every  other,  without  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, no  parental  government  can  be  successful ;  and  the  happ^ 
inftuence  of  which  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  wherever  it  is 
foond. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  here,  upon  the  interesting  nature  of 
these  subjects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  indispensable  it  is, 
that  children  should  entertain  the  most  reverential  thoughts  con- 
cemine  their  parents ;  feel  an  undoubting  conviction  of  their  sin- 
cerity m  all  things ;  and  reaUze,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  cor- 
dial union  in  every  valuable  purpose.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore, 
ittt,  from  the  numerous  complaints,  so  often  made  by  parents  con- 
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cerning  the  difficulty  of  governing  their  children,  it  msiy  fairly  be 
infeiTcd,  that  all  persons,  sustaining  this  character,  and  possessed 
of  common  understanding,  must  consider  so  efficacious  an  addition 
to  their  authority  as  of  inestimable  value. 

4.  This  worship^  in  an  eminent  degree ^  preserves^  and  promotes^ 
Religion  in  a  family • 

Whenever  a  family,  or  an  iiidividual,  observes  an  exact  regu- 
larity in  performing  the  duties,  and  celebrating  the  ordinances,  of 
the  Gospel ;  religion  naturally  becomes  jBburishing  and  vigorous 
in  their  heart,s,  and  in  their  lives.  From  family  prayers  both  the 
parents  and  thqir  offspring  go,  happily  prepared,  lo  the  devotions 
of  the  closet ;  and  from  these  devotions  return,  with  the  same  be- 
coming spirit,  to  the  worship  of  the  house  :  and  from  the  retired 
and  affectionate  services  of  the  weelr,  they  proceed,  with  the  best 
preparation,  to  the  DK)re  solemn  duties  of  the  Sanctuary. 

To  children^  and  servants^  especially,  the  worship  of  the  house 
is  of  incalculable  importance.  The  advantages  of  both  these 
classes  of  mankind  for  understanding,  and  practising,  the  duties  of 
religion,  in  many  respects,  are  obviously  few  and  Tunited :  while 
their  minds. are  imperfectly  fitted  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  such  as  ihcy  enjoy.  To  increase  their  number,  and  their 
power,  and  ceru^inly  not  lo  l^s^^^on  either,  must  naturally  be  the 
wish  of  everv  bonevolcni  -.ua-a.  Among  thes^,  the  household 
worship  is  emfnentlv  impojiu..i.  Here,  so  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  understand  any  lliini';,  they  see  religion  appearing,  daily,  in  one 
of  its  most  affecting  ioims;  celebrated  by  those,  whom  nature 
teaches  them  most  to  respect  and  love  ;  and  occupied  about  inte- 
rests, which  they  easily  understand,  and  deeply  feel.  Under  the 
happy  influence  of  these  considerations  they  grow,  speedily,  into 
fixed  habits  of  thinking  reverentially,  and  believing  favourably, 
concerning  religion.  The  very  aspect  of  the  service  teaches  thenii 
that  it  holds  the  uppermost  place  m  the  mind  of  the  parent :  while 
a  conviction  of  this  truth  renders  his  opinions  and  conduct  more 
venerable  and  affecting  in  those  of^  the  children.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances they  naturally  feel,  as  if  God  was  always  to  be  wor- 
shipped, sought,  honoured,  and  praised ;  and  that  his  blessing 
was  to  be  implored  in  every  concern,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
.  A  family,  habituated  in  this  manner,  goes  from  the  house  to  the 
Church  with  the  most  profitable  apprehensions  concerning  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Sabbath.  Religion,  in  the  view  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, wears  a  solemnity  and  importance,  ordinarily  not  otherwise 
attainable  ;  and  a  frame  of  mi  no  is  acquired,  most  happily  suscep- 
tible of  the  best  impressions  in  the  house  of  God. 

Thus  by  prayer  m  the  family,  the  religion  of  its  members,  If 
they  are  religious  at  all,  is  rendered  more  sincere,  fervent,  and  ef- 
ficacious, fhey  are  all  better  beings;  better  husbands  and 
wives ;  belter  fathers  and  mothers ;  beUer  children,  brothers,  and 
sisters ;  better  masters  and  servants ;  than  thev  otb^rwiJip        **• 
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or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  could,  be.  All  the  en- 
dearing interests  of  families ;  all  the  strong  ties,  the  tender  rela- 
tions and  the  vigorous  affections,  which  grow  out  of  this  happy 
onion  of  mankind  in  these  little  societies  of  nature,  are  in  tnis 
manner  converted  into  most  useful  means  of  promoting  the  holi- 
ness of  all* 

At  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source,  ch'ildren  and  ser- 
vants are  furnished  with  the  most  powerful  persuasives  to  become 
holy.  Family  worship  is  a  primary  branch  of  religious  education : 
as  that  education  is  a  primary  Source  of  religion  to  mankind ;  and 
one  of  the  two  great  pillars,  on  which  rests  the  salvation  of  men* 
Without  family  worship,  religious  education  will  always  be  essen- 
tially defective  ;  and  the  instructions,  reproofs,  and  persuasives, 
suspected  at  least,  if  not  accounted  insincere.    • 

But  holiness  is  the  great  interest  of  all  rational  beings.  In  it- 
self it  is  happiness  of  the  noblest  kind.  It  is  also  the  parent  of  al! 
other  happiness,  which  is  solid  and  enduring.  On  family  prayer, 
then,  God  has  founded  a  great  and  important  part  pf  all  the  real 
good  of  his  rational  creatures  in  the  present  world* 

No  man  can- be  insensible  to  this  consideration,  who  is  not  in- 
sensible both  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  his  ofl&pring. 
Ahnost  all  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  virtuous  here,  and 
happy  hereafter;  and  this,  even  when  themselves  are  vicious. 
Family  prayer  is  one  of  the  chief  means  %mong  those,  which  ^re 
pbced  in  the  hands  of  parents,  of  rendering  their  children  the 
sobjects  of  holiness,  ana  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  The  parent, 
therefore,  vi\io  does  not  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  mean,  always 
io  his  power,  so  easily  employed,  so  obviously  fitted  to  produce 
the  efect,  and  so  fraught-  with  invaluable  consequences,  ought 
never  to  pretend,  that  he  has  any  real  love  for  his  children. 

When,  therefore,  he  sees  them  sinful,  thoughtless,  and  disso- 
hte  5  let  him,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  diflSculty,  which  he 
finds  in  governing  and  reformmg  his  children :  instead  of  quieting 
Imnself  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  so  peculiarly  fro  ward,  as  to 
froslrate  every  effort,  and  discourage  every  hope  :  take  shame  and 
mfusion  of  face  to  himself  for  his  own  cuilty  negligence.  Let 
Urn  remember,  that  himself  is  eminently  the  cause  of  their  profli- 
acy,  and  their  ruin.  Let  him  tremble,  lest  the ^ury  invoked  by 
Jtnnwxh  tgnm  the  families y  which  called  twl  vpon  the  name  ofGodj 
should  descend  upon  his  own  house,  as  the  proper  reward  of  his 
ownirreligioni 

5.  Fanulies  have  the  best  reason  to  expect  the  Blessings  of  God  in 
cnswer  to  their  prayers*  ^ 

All  the  promises,  and  other  encouragements,  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  prayer,  are  addressed  to  individuals,  families,  and  larger 
communiUes,  alike.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous 
as  trt^  avttUeth  much  in  the  household,  as  in  the  closet  or  the 
Chorch.    The  house  is  the  place  to  ask  for  family  blessings.   Here 
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all,  concerned  in  them,  unite  their  humble  and  fervent  requests  for 
the  merciful  communication.  Nations  warrantably  hope  for  national 
blessings,  when  they  join  in  public  supplications  to  God.  The 
same  ooservation  is  equally  applicable  to  all  inferior  societies 
among  mankind.  The  members  of  a  household  are  here  the  persons 
interested  5  the  persons  who  hope  to  receive  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
persons  who  should  ask.  They  are  unitedly  to  receive  ;  their  sup- 
plications, therefore,  ought  to  be  united.  Nor  is  there  any  case,  in 
which  a  gracious  answer  to  prayer  may  more  jusdy  be  expected. 

Among  4he  Disadvantages^  which  flow  from  the  neglect  of  family 
prayer^  may  be  mentioned  its  unJiappy  Influence. 

1 .  On  Domestic  Order. 

The  mind  naturally  opposes  order ;  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
observe,  or  relish  it,  unless  by  influence  long  exerted,  arguments 
often  repeated,  and  habits  slowly  and  firmly  established.  Where 
these  advantages  do  not  exist  in  some  good  degree,  man  more  re- 
sembles a  wild  beast,  than  a  rational  being ;  is  iqipatient  of  all 
regularity,  and  all  restraint;  and  is  precluded,  alike,  from  all 
worth, -usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  But  no  means  contribute  so 
easily,  so  powerfully,  or  so  happily,  to  the  establishment  of  good 
order  in  the  house,  as  family  worship.  I  do  not  deny,  that  this 
benefit  flows  in  various  degrees,  from  other  sources.  "But  even 
these  are  prevented  of  no  small  part  of  their  influence^  where  this 
iipecies  of  prayer  is  neglected.  They  are  pillars,  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  building ;  and  incapable  of  supporting  it,  because  those 
on  the  other  side  are  taken  away. 

2.  On  Partnial  Governments 

By  this  neglect,  all  the  advantages,  already  mentioned  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  are  lost;  and  all  the  disadvantages,  de- 
rived from  the  opposite  conduct,  are  incurred.  An  irreligious  parent 
cannot  fail  to  be  seen  by  children  in  an  unhappy  lic^ht.  Nor  is  this 
any  fault  in  Mem.  The  most  dutiful  children  wmregard  him  in« 
this  manner.  Irreligion  is  in  its  nature  odious,  and  contemptible  ; 
and  cannot,  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong  habitual  prejudice^ 
fail  to  be  seen  as  it  is.  The  conscience  of  every  child  will  tell 
him  this  truth ;  however  affectionate,  and  reverential,  may  be  bis 
disposition. 

But  the  parent  who  is  thus  viewed  by  his  children,  and  who  gives 
them  reason  to  view  him  thus,  will  find  his  instructions,  reproofs, 
and  punishments,  stripped  of  their  principal  efficacy.  This  efficacy 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  reverence,  with  which  he  is  regarded  : 
and  this  reverence,  in  a  higher  degree  than  he  will  probably  be 
aware,  is  inseparably  dependent  on  their  apprehension,  that  be  is 
a  religious  man.  But  the  omission  of  family  worship  will  necessa*- 
rily  attach  to  his  character,  always  in  some  degree,  and  usually 
not  in  a  small  one,  the  appearance  of  irreligion.  Even  in  the 
most  amiable,  and  in  other  repects  unblameable,  men,  it  will  pre* 
tent  that  full  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  children,  of  parentafre* 
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speciability,  which  it  is  so  desirable,  thai  they  should  entertain. 
Even  this  fact  will  have  a  considerable,  and  malignant,  influence 
upon  the  government,  and  obedience,  of  children. 

3.   On  the  Religion  of  a  family  • 

In  a  faniily,  where  such  worship  does  not  exist,  there  is,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  no  appearance  of  religion.  If  the  parent,  a 
case  which  rarely  happens,  should  be  a  religious  man  ;  he  is  not 
seen  to  possess  this  character.  Should  he  appear  to  sustain  it  in 
some  things  ;  he  is  plainly  discerned  not  to  sustain  it  in  others  ;  and 
thus  Exhibits  an  inconsistent,  vibratory  course  of  life,  on  which  the 
eye  cannot  rest  with  either  conviction,  or  pleasure.  Such  a  con- 
tradictory character  can  have  little  influence  in  doing  good  to  the 
miods  of  children.  Whatever  desirable  efficacy  \i  may  possess, 
when  viewed  on  one  si(^e ;  it  will  impair,  and  destroy,  when  seen 
00  the  other. 

All  professions  of  Religion,  all  pretensions  to  being  religious, 
pass  for  nothing  in  the  minds  even  of  children,  when  unsupported 
by  a  religious  life.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  children  behold 
their  parent  live  in  the  continual  neglect  of  what  their  consciences 
p^Hurally  declare  to  be  on^  of  the  first  duties  of  rfeligion.  Hence, 
whatever  regard  be  may  testify  to  this  sacred  subject ;  how  nu- 
merous, and  now  solemn  soever  his  instructions  to  tnem  may  be ; 
his  power  of  making  useful  impressions  on  their  minds,  will  in  z, 
great  measure  be  prevented.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  pre- 
vention will  be  voluntary  and  wanton*  No  necessity  can  be  pleaded 
for  it ;  no  advantage  alleged  ;  and  no  excuse  found.  How  solemn- 
ly oaeht  parents,  who  .hus  causelessly  strip  themselves,  apd  rob 
Ineir  families,  of  these  ine&Jmable  benefits,  to  ponder  this  unhap- 
py course,  and  to  give  themselves  neither  rest,  nor  peace,  until  they 
shall  have  begun  a  final  reformation ! 

The  ObJ€ciionSj  which,  Within  my  knowledge",  have  been  alleged 
against  Family  prayer,  or  ralher  which  have  been  Intended  to  ex- 
case  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  are  chiefly  the  following. 

1  •    The  want  of  an  Express  injunction  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  any  passage  in  the  Word  of  God, 
vUcb,  in  so  many  terms^  enjoins  prayer  in  a  family  as  a  duty,  in 
dbtiDction  fix>m  other  modes  of  religious  worship.  Of  him  who 
thinks  this  fact  an  objection  to  the  performance  ot  this  duty,  I  ask, 
Will  you  neglect  every  Christian  auty,  which  you  do  not  find  en- 
;oined  in  express  terms  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  go  through  life  with- 
out dedicating  your  children  to  God  in  Baptism  ?  Will  you  refuse  " 
to  observe  the  first  day  oC  the  week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  t  Do 
yoa  feel  authorized  to  exclude  the  female  sex  from  communion  at 
the  table  of  Christ  ?  Yet  in  vain  would  you  look  for  precepts,  en* 
joining  these  things  in  express  terms. 

But  I  deny  the  inference,  drawn  by  the  objector  from  the  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  Not  only  is  the  gener- 
al principle,  that  nothing  is  our  duty,  which  is  not  expressly  requijr- 
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ed  in  the  Scriptures,  false  ;  but  the  application  of  it,  also,  even  if 
it  were  allowec*  to  be  true,  is,  in  the  present  case,  incapable  of  be- 
ing justified.  As  the  objection  itself  seems  to  be  generally  relied 
on  more  than  any  other ;  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  subject  of 
it,  at  length,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures* 

Praytr  is  no  where  in  the  Scriptures  enjoined  as  a  duiy^  which 
was  before  unknown^  and  new,  at  the  time  of  the  injunction  /  or  as 
then  to  be  begun.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
duty,  already  known,  confessed,  and  practised.  All  the  com- 
mands concerning  it,  respect  either  the  times,  manner,  degree, 
spirit,  universality,  or  some  other  circumstance,  with  which  the 
performance  ought  to  be  connected.  In  no  instance  is  the  duty 
enjoined  as  original ;  or  as  the  subject  of  a  new  institution. 

The  first  mention  made  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  if  we 
adopt  the  common  translation,  is  in  Gen.  iv.  26.  Here,  after  the 
birtn  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  that  then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord;  that  is,  mankind  then  began  publicly  to  worship  God 
in  a  solemn,  religious  assembly.  I  suppose,  however,  that  this 
translation  is  erroneous ;  and  believe  the  words  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, then  began  men  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  Lord :  that 
is,  the  family  of  SciA  began  to  be  called  the  Sons  of  God}  in  op- 
position to  the  apostate  family  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  the  cfet/- 
dren  of  Men.     See  Gen.  vi.  2. 

According  to  this  opinion,  (he  first  passage,  in  which  jirayer  is 
mentioned^  is  the  prsiyer  o{  Mraham  for  IshmaeL     Gen.  xvu.  13« 

The  second  is  his  intercession  for  Sodom.     Gen.  xviii.  24. 

The  third  is  the  direction  that  Abraham  should  pray  for  Abtme- 
lechy  after  his  offence  in  taking  away  Sarah.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  command. 

The  fourth  is  the  declaration,  that  J^aac  went  out  into  the  field  ta 
^ray  in  the  evening.     Gen.  xxiv.  63. 

To  tliese  maybe  subjoined,  as  next  in  order  of  time,  several 
instances  in  the  book  of  Job. 

Yea,  thou  restrqinest  prayer  before  God.     Job  xy.  4. 

JUy  prayer  is  pure.     Job  xvi.  1 7. 

What  profit  shall  we  have^  if  we  pray  to  him  f  Words  of  the 
wicked.    Job  xvi.  15. 

He  shall  pray  to  God,  and  he  will  be  favourable  to  kirn.  Job 
zxxiii.  ^6. 

My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you :    A  conmiand.    Job  xlii.  8. 

Tnefir^i  passage,  which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  an  injunction 
oX  prayer  In  t»he  general  sense,  is  the  exhorta(tion  of  the  Psalmist, 
]^ra^  for  fhe  peace  of  Jerusalem:  that  is,  the  Church  at  large.  Ps. 
cxxii.,6^ 

The  second  is  in  Jer.  xxix.  7 :  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
thave  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
/or  it. 
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In  all  these  passages,  (the  whole  number  of  those,  in  which  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  until  after  the  period  of  the  last,  which  has 
been  quoted)  there  are  four  instances  in  which  prayer  may  be 
said  to  be  commanded.  In  the  two  first,  individuals  are  required 
to  pray  for  individuals,  on  single  and  peculiar  occasions.  In  the 
third,  Saints  are  commanded,  or  rather  exhorted,  when  assembled 
for  public  worship,  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  In  the 
fourth,  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  the  JiToish  captives,  for  the  peace 
of  the  city,  whither  thejr  were  to  be  carried.  AH  the  other  passages 
are  merely  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  subject. 

Tht  first  injunction  of  this  dutj/y  the  terms  of  which  regard  it*  as 
m  antf  sense  generally  obligatory^  were  given  when  the  world  was 
about  three  thousand  years  old^  and  the  Jewish  Church  about  eight 
hundred.      The  secondj  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

From  these  facts  I  conclude,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Scriptures  to  institute  this  duty,  anew,  in  any  passage  whatever : 
there  beine  no  passage  in  which  it  is  thus  instituted.  They  took 
up  this  subject  in  the  only  way  which  was  natural,  or  proper. 
Men  had  always  prayed  from  the  beginning ;  and  on  all  occasions 
confessed  prayer  to  be  a  duty.  Nothine  more,  therefore,  was 
necessary,  natural,  or  proper,  than  to  regiHate  it  as  a  duty  already 
begun,  acknowledged,  and  practised  by  mankind.  The  state  of 
£K:ts  demanded  only  that  the  Scriptures  should  teach  the  manner^ 
the  times,  the  spirit,   the  constancy,  and  the  universality,  of 

Eayer.     Nothing  more  was  necessary :  and  this  is  done  in  the 
ppiest,  and  most  effectual,  manner  conceivable. 
From  this  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  prayer  is  treated  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  appears  evident,  at  least  to  me,  that  original, 
and  particular,  directions  concerning  the  three  divisions  01  this 
duty,  customarily  made  in  modem  times,  viz.  secret,  family ^  and 
public  prayer,  ought  never  to  have  been  expected.     The  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  subject  is  taken  up,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  exhibited,  forbid  every  expectation  of  this  nature.     The  ques- 
tion, whether  prayer  in  secret,  in  the  family,  or  in  public,  is  a  duty 
o(  man,  was  probably  never  asked,  nor  the  obligation  to  perform 
it  in  either  case  doubted,  during  the  whole  period,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  completion  of  the  Scriptural  Canon* 
Men    always  prayed  on  every  solemn  and  proper  occasion ;  in 
public,  in  private,  and  in  secret.     When  one  man  had  wants  of 
vis  own,  which  he  wished  to  spread  before  God ;  or  blessings, 
which  he  wished  to  ask ;  he  performed  this  duty  in  secret.    When 
two,  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  had  common  wants,  Slid 
wished  for  common  blessings ;  they  united  in  their  devotions  i 
and  thus  formed  a  greater,  or  smaller  religious  assembly.     Tfkw 
femilies,  thus  Churches,  and  thus  nations,  met  together  for  alooial 
prayer  and  praise,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sddal 
lacrifices. 
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To  this  origb  are  to  be  referred  the  fkmily  sacrifices  otElkanah 
and  Jesse;  and,  among  the  heathen  nations,  the  existence  of  house- 
hold gods,  and  domestic  libations*  Such  gods,  derived  fi^m  the 
same  source,  were  in  all  probability  the  TeropAtm,  which  Rachel 
took  from  Laban»  Ahrahan*  familYpJainiy  worshipped  together: 
so  did  the  family  of  Job :  so  did  Christ  and  his  Anostles  :  so  did 
the  Apostles  after  his  ascension.  There  were  little  religious  as- 
semblies, also,  in  the  houses  of  ^9m7a,and  ofM/mpkas;  consisting, 
probably,  of  their  own  households,  and  of  such  others  as  were 
occasionally  present.  The  whole  congregation  of  hraelj  also,  as- 
seiqbled  at  the  times,  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  from  the  days 
of  that  lawgiver  to  the  latest  period  of  their  national  existence.  In 
the  same  manner,  worshippea  the  Christian  Churches  at  Jerusalem^ 
Anlioch,  Rome,  and  olher  places. 

The  truth  unquestionably  is ;  prayer  was  instituted  by  divine 
appointment  from  the  creation  of  man ;  and  was  traditionarily 
sp'ead.ttirough  all  nations,  as  a  duty,  evident  to  common  sense, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  universal  voice  of  mankind.  The  Gen 
tiles  practised  it  in  every  form,  as  did  the  Patriarchs,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  It  was  pertormed  by  one,  few,  or  many :  that  is,  by 
all,  who  were  interested  in  the  wants  felt,  and  the  blessings  sup- 
plicated ;  and  secretly,  privately,  or  publicly,  just  as  the  occasion 
reouired. 

On  this  scheme  is  the  text  formed :  Pratf  always  with  allvratfer  : 
that  is,  pray  on  every  proper  occasion,  with  prayer,  suitea  to  that 
occasion  :  if  the  occasion  be  your  own,  with  the  prayer  suited  to 
it  J  viz.  secret  prayer:  if  your  own  and  that  of  others  also,  be 
they  few  or  many ;  with  prayer  suited  to  every  such  occasion. 

Families  are  always  together  at  least  twice  every. day;  and 
every  day  furnishes  at  least  two  occasions  to  all  the  members  for 
communion  in  prayer.  All  the  members,  therefore,  are  required 
by  this  precept  unitedly  to  spread  their  common  wants  before 
toeir  Maker,  and  to  ask  for  blessings  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest. 

.  In  the  same  manner,  are  both  secret  and  public  prayer  enjoined* 
Neither  of  these  duties  is  et^oined  originally.  All  the  precepts, 
relating  to  them^  are  employed  in  regulating  the  disposition  with 
which,  the  manner  in  which,  the  times  at  which,  they  are  to  be 
pierformed ;  or  the  modification,  or  other  circumstances  pertaining 
to  the  performance.  Neither  of  these  duties  is  any  where  in  the 
^Scriptures  instituted  anew ;  but  both  are  always  spoken  of  as  al-> 
reaay  existing. 

At  the  same  time,  several  passages  of  Scripture,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  refer  to  this  subiect,  in  a  manner  too  evident  to 
leave  a  reasonable  cloubt,  that  family  worship  was  their  immediate 
o|)jec^  |Vhen  Jpihiui  informs  the  children  of  Israel,  that  as  for 
him  and  his  tiouse,  they  will  serve  the  Lord;  he  teaches  us  directly, 
tel  they  united,  and  had  customarily  united,  in  this  service.     Thm 
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Lories  Prayer^  after  the  manner  of  which  we  are  Erected  by 
Christ  to  pray,  is  a  social  prayer ;  and  seems  plaioly  to  have  been 
intended,  not  for  an  individual,  not  fbf  the  closet,  not  for  the 
Chorch  ;  but  for  the  Family  and  the  fireside.  In  this  prater  we 
are  directed  to  ask  for  our  daily  bread,  on  the  day  in  ii^ch  the 
prayer  ts  used*  As,  therefore,  we  need,  and  are  bound  to  ask  for, 
our  daily  bread,  every  day,  it  was  plainly  designed  to  be  a  daily 
{xrayer ;  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  intended  for  the  Church : 
since  mankind  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  in  the  Church  eve- 
Tjf  day.  That  it  was  not  iptended  for  the  closet  is  obvious  from 
tne  £aict,  that  it  is  addressed  to  God  by  more  persons  than  one* 
That  it  may  with  propriety  be  used  both  in  the  Church,  and  in  due 
closet,  as  to  its  substance,  I  readilv  acknowledge :  but  it  was,  I 
think,  plainly  intended  principally  for  the  household.  "  What  a 
live  coal,''  says  Dr.  Hunter,  oeautifully,  "  is  applied  to  devotion, 
when  the  solitary  my  Father  and  fny  God,  is  changed  into  the  sOp 
cial  otir  Father,  and  our  God !"  llow  delightful,  let  me  add,  how 
interesting,  how  animating,  how  encouraging,  to  every  amiable  and 
virtuous  emotion,  for  the  pair,  thus  united,  to  be  able  to  say,  and 
actually  to  say,  ^^  Behold  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  ^en  us!''    - 

Id  Zechariah  X.  10,  the  prophet  informs  us,  that,  as  a  conv- 
mencement  of  the  Millennial  glory  and  happiness,  the  people  of 
brael  shall  worship  God  with  peculiar  earnestness  an'd  devotion, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  families  byfamilieSf  In  other 
words  he  teaches  us,  that  there  shall  be  a  wonderful  prevalence 
c^  &mily  worship.  This,  also,  he  exhibits  as  followed  by  re** 
markable  testimonies  of  the  divine  favour,  and  as  crowaed  with 
blessings,  new  in  their  degree,  and  eminently  glorious  in  their  na* 
tiffe.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  God  could  testify  m  a  mor4 
affecting  manner  the  peculiar  favour,  with  which  he*regards  family 
idigion. 

2*  Diffidence  and  Timidity  are  often  alleged  Oi  ierious  objectiom 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty* 

This  certainly  is  a  very  unhappy  e:(cuse  for  neglecting  this  duty, 
aid  very  unfortunately  alleged.  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to 
ask  the  author  of  it,  ^<Are  you  too  dLBBdent  to  perform  your  cus- 
tomary business?  Are  you  too  diffident  to  pursue  customary 
amiisements ?  Are  you  too  diffident  to  commit  sin!  Does  the 
lashfulness,  which  hmders  you  from  family  prayer,  hinder  you  also 
from  censuring,  and  laughing  at,  others  who  practise  it  ?  Does  k 
pcerent  you  mm  using  me  language  of  profaneness  t  Why  should 
jon  be  .timid,  only  concerning  the  duties  of  religion  i  Is  tlj^ere 
ajiy  thing  in  the  nature  of  this  subject,  which  can .  reasofiably  ex- 
cite shame,  or  which  can  fairly  excuse  vou  in  indulging  it?  Is^-it 
sot  ttpej  that  relirioQ  itself  is  the  thing,  of  which  ypu  are  ashamed?" 
,  Armemb^,  I  besee<Ayou,  the  ^wbA  declaration.crf  Christ  con- 
cemtng  this  subject.     t¥ko$o€ver  shall  be  ashamed  rfme^  and  of 
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ni^  words  J  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed^  when  he  shall 
come  in  his  glory.  Family  worship,  presented  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  as  real  a  confession  of  this  divine  person,  as  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Sacramental  Supper. 

3.  Inability  to  pray ^  to  devise  proper  thoughts,  and  to  find  proper 
expressions,  is  also  no  unfrequent  objection  against  the  performance 
of  this  duty. 

To  him,  who  alleges  it,  I  would  say,  "  Have  you  not  wants  to 
be  supplied,  woes  to  be  relieved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  bless- 
ings to  oe  supplicated  ?  Can  you  not  confess  your  sins,  recite  your 
wants,  and  distresses,  and  mention  the  blessings  which  you  need  ? 
Do  you  ordinarily  find  any  difiSculty  in  conferring  with  an  earthly 
firiend,  or  in  solioiting  aid  horn  an  earthly  benefactor  ?  Have  you, 
when  in  earnest,  ever  found  any  serious  embarrassment  in  telling 
others  what  yoti  needed,  or  what  you  desired  ?" 

Wherever  Religion  gains  possession  of  the  heart,  regular  expe- 
rience proves,  that  all  these  difficulties  vanish.  Nay,  where  se- 
rious conviction  of  euilt  and  danger  Is  entertained  by  the  mind, 
every  man,  who  is  the  subjett  of  it,  forgets  at  once  both  his  ina- 
bility and  bashfulness.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  true  rea- 
son, why  these  things  have  such  unhappy  influence  over  you,  is, 
that  you  have  no  proper  regard  for  religion,  and  no  just  sense 
either  of  your  guilt,  or  your  need  of  forgiveness  ? 

At  the  same  time,  these  difficulties  are  incomparably  more  for- 
midable in  prospect,  than  in  reality.  As  you  approach  them,  they 
vanish.  Thousands  and  millions,  originally  neither  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  you,  neither  less  timid  nor  less  embarrassed,  have  got 
over  them  all.    Certainly,  then,  youmay  achieve  the  same  victory. 

4.  Mullitudes  allege,  afso,  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  perform^ 
once  of  this  duty,  that  they  shall  meet  from  their  families  nothing  but 
opposition,  censure,  and  ridicule. 

To  the  author  of  this  objection  I  should  answer,  that  it  is  usual- 
ly, if  not  always,  founded  in  mistake.  Children  are  by  nature 
prepared  to  reverence  religion.  The  conscience  of  man,  before 
it  has  been  warped,  and  pverpowered,  by  passion,  prejudice,  and 
sin,  prompts  him,  of  course,  to  regani  this  solemn  ana  awful  ob- 
ject, only  with  emotions  of  respect.  So  obvious  is  this  truth,  that 
It  has  often  been  acknowledgea  by  Infidels.  Children,  therefore, 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  coimtries,  it  is  certainly  true  io 
this,  that  the  number  of  women  is  extremely  small,  who  discour- 
age in  any  manner,  which  may  be  styled  direct,  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  From  them,  therefore,  no  hindrance  will  be  presented 
to  this  duty,  unless  in  cases  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  The 
difficulty,  then,  which  is  here  alleged,  is,  in  almost  every  case, 
created  solely  by  the  man  himself. 

I  would  further  ask  this  objector,  have  you  made  the  experi- 
ment t  If  not,  where  is  your  proof  of  its  truth?  If  you  have. 
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bve yoa  attempted  to  remore  it;  and,  like  a  wise  and  good  man, 
determined  to  govern  your  family,  and  subdue  so  unreasonable  a 
spirit? 

This  evil  i9  oftener  feared  than  fell.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
man  can  be  found,  who,  after  a  faithful  trial,  has  been  prevented  ' 
by  it  from  the  regular  worship  of  God  in  his  family. 

There  is  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  never  alleg- 
ed m  form,  has  had  no  small  weight  in  particular  cases.  It  is  this : 
The  persons  in  Question  have  long  neglected  it,  and  feel  extreme 
idoctaDce  to  exnibit  to  their  families  their  inconsistency  of  char- 
act».  Concerning  this  objection  I  shall  onlv  obser\'e,  that  it  lies 
eaually  against  all  reformation ;  and,  if  yielded  to^  would  eiOfectu- 
ally  prevent  everv  sinner  from  becoming  a  Christian. 

Upoo  the  whole,  all  these  objections  are  either  erroneous,  or 
irogatory ;  either  devised,  or  adopted,  by  a  mind  already  wiUing 
to  neglect  the  duty ;  and  fastened  upon  as  the  best  means,  within 
its  reach,  to  quiet  its  own  conscience,  and  to  iustifv  its  conduct  in 
tk  sifrht  of  others. 

ToL.IT.  16 
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THE    ORDINARY   MEANS    OT   GRACE. THE    USEFULNESS    Or   PRATER 

TO   COMMUNITIES. ITS    EFFICACY    IN   PROCURING    BLESSINGS*— 

ENCOURAGEMENTS    TO   PRAYER. 


Pf  AUi  luilL  28.— il  iff  go^  firwuto  drm§  nMr  tnito  CM. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer  to 
Families.  The  next  thing  proposed  for  discussion  was  its  Usefid* 
ness  to  Communities. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  my  audience,  that  the  usefulness  ot 
prayer  was  originally  mentioned  as  trbo^fold;  consisting, 

1.  In  its  immediate  influence  on  the  Suppliant ;  and, 

3.  Its  Efficacf/  m  procuring  Blessings. 

It  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that,  next  to  the  Vsefulnesi 
of  prayer^  I  proposed  to  examine  the  Encouragements  to  this  duty. 
These  three  suojects  will  be  considered  in  the  present  discourse. 

In  the  Text,  the  Psalmist  declares,  that  it  was  good  for  him  to 
draw  near  to  Ood.  If  it  was  good,  that  is,  profitable,  for  the 
Psalmist  to  perform  this  duty;  it  must  without  a  question  be 
equally  profitable  to  every  other  individual,  who  prays  with  the 
same  spu*it.  There  was  nothing  in  the  character  oi  David^  which 
rendered  prayer  more  beneficial  to  him,  than  it  may  be  to  others. 
He  prayed  firequently,  faithfully,  and  earnestly.  All,  who  pray  in 
the  same  manner,  will  find  the  same  benefits.  Nor  will  this  use* 
fulness  be,  in  any  degree,  lessened  by  the  communion  of  multitudes 
in  thia  solemn  iiervice.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  increased. 
The  power  of  sympathy  cannot  foil  to  enhance  the  fervour  of 
prayer,  vrhtn  ofie;rea  up  to  God  bv  numerous  bodies  of  mankiiKL 
Vrhatever  advantages,  then,  result  from  prayer,  generally  con- 
sidered, whether  omred  up  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  family,  afl  these  < 
will  result  firom  the  prayer  of  Communities.  Beside  these,  puhKe 
prayer  is  accompanied  by  several  advantages,  b  a  great  measure 
peculiar  to  itself*    Particularly, 

1.  Public  Worship  is  in  a  prime  degree  constituted  of  PMk 
prm/er. 

The  benefits  of  public  worship  I  have  considinred  at  larin  in  t 
former  discourse.  All  these  oenefits  are  not,  I  confess,  derived 
solely  from  Public  prayer.    They  are,  however,  so  connected 


with 'it,  as,  in  a  remoter  sense,  to  be  justly  attributable  to  iu  proD* 
er  influence.     It  seems  scarcely  probable,  that  without  pubuo 

Kyer,  the  other  ordinances  of  public  worship  would  be  cele» 
ted  at  all ;  or  the  Sabbath  at  all  observed.    If  we  did  not  feel 
our  dependence  upon  God  for  all  good,  and  the  absolute  necossi* 
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tf  of  deriving,  and  asking,  it  from  him  ;  there  would,  apparently, 
be  no  motives,  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  preserve  public  worship  m 
the  world.  If  public  prayer  were  to  cease ;  the  Sabbath,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  sanctuary  deserted. 

These  things  being  admitted,  it  follows,  that  all  the  blessings, 
above  mentioned,  are  derived  from  public  prayer;  not,  indeed,  im- 
mediately  ;  but  ultimately.  On  theu:  importance  I  need  not  now 
expatiate. 

2.  Public  prayer,  above  all  things,  preserves  alive  a  sense  o/*  JVo- 
fjtma/  depenatnce  on  God. 

The  prime  mean  of  preserving  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  a 
acDse  of  his  own  dependence  on  his  Maker  is,  confessedly,  praver ; 
as  has  been  shown  at  lare'e  in  a  preceding  discourse.  On  iami- 
fies,  and  on  nations,  its  influence  is  the  same.  No  human  emotion 
has  a  more  advantageous  influence  on  the  mind  than  this.  It  af- 
fects men  deeply  in  all  stations  and  circumstances:  and  affects 
them  all  happily.  It  is  a  feeling,  perfectly  just ;  and  the  only  just 
feeling  respecting  the  subject.  It  is  a  feeling  of  high  importance : 
it  is  a  feeling  of  the  most  useful  tendency. 

On  Rulers  its  influence  is  that,  and  only  that,  which  they  need  to 
incline  them  to  rule  justly  and  in  the  fear  of  Ood*  A  ruler,  who 
feels  his  dependence  on  his  Maker,  will  be  just,  of  course ;  because 
he  knows,  that  God  is  just,  and  demands  exact  justice  of  him ;  be- 
cause he  knows,  that  God  is  an  eye-witness  of  all  his  conduct ;  and 
because  he  knows  he  must  give  an  account  of  that  conduct,  and  be 
rewarded  according  to  its  nature.  If  he  does  that,  which  is  right; 
he  is  assured  oi  acceptance :  if  not ;  sin,  he  is  equally  assured, 
win  lie  ai  his  door. 

With  such  a  sense  of  his  dependence,  a  ruler  will  be  merciful 
also ;  because  he  knows,  that  God  is  merciful,  that  he  lovbs  those 
i^K)  are  merciful,  and  requires  mercy  of  all  men,  and  peculiarly  of 
mlers ;  because  he  knows,  that  mera/  and  truth  %mhold  the  throne  of 
a  king,  and  the  office  of  every  biher  ruler :  and  oecause  he  knows, 
that,  in  the  end,  he  himself  will  inflniiely  need  mercy,  that  God  has 
pronounced  the  merciful,  blessed,  and  promised  that  they  shall  oi- 
tern  mercy,  and  has  awfully  declared,  that  he  shall  have  judgment 
without  mercy,  who  sheweth  no  mercy. 

With  this  sense  of  dependence,  also,  a  ruler  will  be  humbUm 
Id  the  si^ht  of  God,  every  man,  however  high  his  station,  howev- 
er extensive  his  power,  is  merely  a  worm  of  the  dust,  and  crushed 
before  the  moth.  To  a  being  so  frail,  so  feeble,  so  dependent, 
pride  cannot  belong.  His  own  littleness  cannot  fail  to  stare 
him  in  the  face,  whenever  he  remembers,  that  every  thing,  which 
be  has,  or  is,  or  will  be,  has  been,  and  must  be,  solely  derived  from 
God ;  and  for  its  continuance  must  depend  solely  oh  his  pleasure* 
It  is  imjpossible  for  a  mind,  fraught  with  these  sentiments,  not  to 
fiyrget  the  haughtiness  of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  station.  At 
the  same  time,  a  rul^  thus  disposed  will  ever  call  to  mind,  that 
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the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  humble,  are  the  only  persons, 
to  whom  good  is  promised  in  the  Gospel.  The  haughtiness  of 
man,  it  is  there  declared,  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  pride  of  all 
human  glory  shall  be  stained.  It  is  there  declared,  that  every 
proud  man  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  stubble  for 
the  final  day.  *  *.      ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  how  important  these  E^ttri- 
butes  are  to  every  ruler,  or  how  beneficial  they  invariably  prove  to 
subjects.  With  such  a  character,  the  ruler  cannot  fail  to  oe  ccjui- 
table  in  his  laws  and  administrations,  reasonable  in  hi^  exaction 
and  management  of  public  property,  clement  in  the  distribution  of 
justice,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  uni- 
versally a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  his  people.  ^ 

A  corresponding-influence,  equally  happy,  will  the  same  sense 
of  dependence  have  on  those  who  are  ruled.  The  same  general 
conscientiousness  will  prevail  in  their  minds ;  a  scrupulous  obe* 
dience  to  all  laws,  and  lawful  authority;  and  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  good  oi*dcr  and  peace, , secured  by  a  wise  adminis* 
tration. 

Men,  formed  to  sentimients  and  habits  of  this  nature,  are,  almost 
wholly,  a  different  kind  of  beings  from  those,  to  whom  such  senti- 
ments are  unknown.  The  motives,  by  which  these  two  classes  of 
men  are  governed,  are  totally  diverse.  Those  of  the  former  class 
are  swayed  by  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  a  disposition  to  obc^y 
him,  the  dictate3  of  conscience,  the  hope  of  final  approbation,  and 
the  dread  of  final  ruin.  Those  of  the  latter  class  are  influenc- 
ed only  by  present,  selfish  considerations ;  and  universally  in- 
quire how  much  they  shall  gain  by  submission  to  Government,  or 
how  much  they  shall  lose  by  revolt.  The  former  obey  rulers, 
are  just  and"  kind  to  each  other,,  and  perform  all  -the  duties  owed 
to  their  fellow-men,  from  conscience  and  principle.  The  latter, 
«o  far  as  they  perform  these  duties  at  all,  perform  them  from 
convenience  only.  On  the  former  class,  full  reliance  may  be 
miiformly  placed.  To  the  latter,  no  confidence  ran  safely  at- 
tach, except  when,  their  duty  and  their  selfishness  coincide.  The 
obedience  of  the  former  is  voluntary ;  that  of  the  latter,  mercenary 
and  venal. 

Bet.ween  rulers  and  subjects,  governed  by  this  senJse  of  depen- 
dence on  their  Maker,  arises,  of  course,  an  universal  confidence. 
In  a  country,  thus  influenced,  the  government  can  therefore  easily, 
and  will  naturally,  be  mild  and  gentle.  In  every  other,  it  must  m- 
tknately  be  a  system  of  coercion,  an  administration  of  force.  So- 
ciety in  such  a  country,  is  established  on  sounder  principles,  is 
formed  with  juster  views,  and  assumes  a  nobler  character.  It  is 
the  society  of  reason,  of  friendship,  of  virtue,  of  piety.  Every 
thing  in  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  life,  is  more  accorci- 
ant  with  the  commands  of  God,  and  therefore  with  truth  and  recti- 
tude.    The  bonds,  which  bind  the  society  together,  are  stronger  ; 
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the  trespasses  arainst  human  happiness  are  fewer,  and  less  atro^ 
dous ;  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  magistrate  are  milder,  and 
more  rare ;  and  the  safety,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  enjoyed,  are 
more  absolute,  uniform,  and  entire. 

Of  all  these  blessings,  Prayer,  both  public  and  private,  is  in 
such  a  sense  the  source,  that  without  it  they  nerer  existed  in  this 
corrupt  world,  and  never  will  exisL  Nor  will  their  extent  ever 
£ul  to  be  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  this  duty. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended,  con^ 
ceming  the  Usefulness  of  prayer  by  its  proper  Influence  on  the  Sty- 
vliani*  The  next  subject,  which  demands  our  attention,  accord- 
mg  to  the  plan  proposed,  is  its  Efficacy  in  procuring  blessings 
frcim  GocL 

Every  considerate  man  will  see  infinite  motives  inviting  him  to 
prayj  when  he  discerns,  that  prayer  will  of  course  make  him  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man,  recommend  him  to  the  approbation  and 
favour  of  God,  and  prepare  him  to  receive  blessmgs  firom  his 
hands ;  when  he  perceives,  that  in  praying  he  has  become  obe- 
dient to  a  high  and  solemn  commana,  and  more  attempered  to  the 
r'  rit  and  character  of  heaven.  These  are  the  most  estimable  ol 
blessings :  and,  as  they  are  blessings  of  such  imf>ort  in  them* 
selves,  ana  extend  throughout  eternity,  their  value,  it  is  plain,  can- 
not be  measured. 

But  to  many  minds,  the  hope  of  being  actually  answered^  and  di- 
rectly j  blessed  with  good^  of  some  extraneous  kind^  not  inmrought  in 
Aepersonal  character^  and  distinct  from  personal  improvement  and 
distant  fndtionj  is  usually  a  still  more  powerful  persuasive  to 
prayer.  Some  persons  would  be  moved  by  this  consideration, 
who  would  imperfectly  feel  the  other,  great  and  obvious  as  it  ap- 
pears* It  is  ako  a  consideration  founded  in  truth  and  reality ; 
and  for  both  reasons,  merits  a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  the  following  observations  will  place  it  ia 
a  convincing  light. 

'  1.  From  the  influence^  which  prayer  has  naturally  on  the  sup^ 
pliani,  there  is  no  small  probability,  that  Ood  will  grant  blessings 
m  answer  to  the  petitions  of  those j  who  faithfully  pe^orm  this  duly. 

From  the  observations,  made  in  a  former  discourse  concerning 
die  influence,  which  prayer  has  on  the  suppliant,  it  is  evident,  that 
by  the  faithful  performance  of  this  dutv  he  is,  in  all  respects, 
made  a  fitter  recipient  of  blessines,  than  he  can  be  otherwise.  No 
rational'  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  God  will  bestow  his  bless- 
ings on  such,  as  are  thus  fitted  to  receive  them,  rather  than  on  such, 
as  are  not.  It  is  evidently  proper,  that  he  should  regs^  with 
compassion  and  kindness,  ana  that  he  should  commoni  ate  good 
to,  tnose,  who  felt  their  dependence  on  him ;  acknowledged  his 
si^ciency,  and  disposition,  to  supply  their  wants ,  humbly  be? 
sought  his  mercv ;  realised  their  own  undeserving  character;  and 
were  gratefiil  to  nun  for  every  blessing,  which  they  received ;  when 
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with  eaual  propriety  he  would  refuse  the  same  blessings  to  men, 
who  felt  no  dependence,  but  on  themselves ;  who  were  too  indif- 
fere.nt,  too  lazy,  or  too  proud,  to  gisk ;  who  questioned  his  right  to 
require,  and  their  own  obligation  to  perform,  this  duty ;  or  who 
were  too  ungrateful  to  acknowledge  their  own  indebtedness  to  him 
for  ihe  mercies,  which  they  received,  or  his  goodness  in  bestowing 
them.  Were  God  to  pursue  any  other  course  of  administrations, 
it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  he  could  act  as  a  moral  governor, 
and  secure,  without  coercion,  the  obedience  of  hi;5  subjects. 

2.  7%c  vistances  are  nttmerousj  in  which  blessings  are  actually 
given  in  answer  to  prayer* 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection,  which  lies  against  this  doc- 
trine. It  may,  I  am  sensible,  be  always  said  in  reply,  that  we 
know  not  whether  the  same  blessings  would  not  have  descended,  if 
prayers  had  not  been  offered  up  for  them.  Without  the  aid  of 
kevelation,  I  acknowledge,  this  cannot  be  known  with  certainty: 
since  he,  who  gives  blessings,  is  the .  only  being,  who  originally 
knows  the  teason,  for  which  he  gives  them.  Still,  from  the  course 
of  providence  merely,  the  probability  is  strong,  that  the  blessings 
in  question  are  given,  only  in  answer  to  prayer.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  I  observe,  that  blessings  have  in  many  instances 
been  given,  after  fervent  prayers  have  ascended  to  God,  when  none 
but  God  could  have  contributed  to  their  existence ;  when  they  were 
utterly  unattainable  by  any  human  efforts ;  after  all  such  efforts 
had  been  made  without  success  ;  after  all  hope  of  obtaining  them, 
except  by  prayer,  had  vanished ;  and  when.  Give  us  help,  from 
trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  o/*rmin,  had  become  the  only  language, 
seriously  thought  of  by  those  who  were  concerned.  Of  such  in- 
stances I  could  easily  mention  a  considerable  number.  Many 
more,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  are  remarkec}  by  every  ob« 
serving,  religious  man.  Many  more  still  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  remarked,  if  religious  men  were  more  observant,  and  prayer 
were  more  continually  and  faithfully  performed. 

It  will  be  said  still,  that  even  these  blessings  might  have  been 
given,  had  they  not  been  supplicated.  To  this  suggestion  of  pos- 
sibility the  proper  answer  is,  "  Thev  migfit  not."  We  know  they 
were  not  riven  without  prayer ;  and  have  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
to  conclude,  thai,  if  they  had  not  been  prayed  for,  they  would 
ever  have  been  given.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is  useless  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 

But  the  complete  proof  lies  in  this ;  that  certain  blessings  are  not 
given  to  men,  who  ao  not  pray ;  and  those,  blessjpcs  of  the  Udh- 
est  importance.  Such  are  Peace  of  conscience,  M)y  in  the  Hobf 
Ohost,  the  Hope,  which  malceth  not  ashamed^  Increase  of  grace^ 
and  Final  perseverance  in  piety.  These  are  the  best  of  all  bless- 
ings: and  these  are  never  found  by  those,  who  do  not  pray* 
They  are  also  blessings,  which  none  but  God  can  give.    As  there- 
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fore,  they  are  given  to  those  only,  who  pray ;  so  they  are  plainly 
given  as  an  answer  to  prayer. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound,  as  an  inhabitant  of  New-England, 
solemnly  to  declare,  that,  were  there  no  other  instances  lo  be 
found  in  any  other  country,  the  blessings,  communicated  to  this, 
would  furnish  ample  satisfaction  concerning  this  subject  to  every 
sober,  much  more,  to  every  pious,  man.  Among  these,  the  destruC" 
Hon  of  the  French  armament  under  the  Duke  D^AnvilUj  in  the  year 
1746,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  admiration,  by 
every  inhabitant  of  this  Country.  This  fleet  consisted  of  forty 
ships  of  war;  was  destined  for  the  destruction  of  Jiew-Elngland } 
was  of  sufficient  force  to  render  that  destruction,  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  things,  certain ;  sailed  from  ChebuctOy  in  J^ova^Scotiaj 
m  tnis  purpose ;  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  night  follow- 
ing a  general  fast  throughout  New-Endand,  by  a  terrible  tempest* 
Impious  men,  who  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  ope^ 
ration  of  his  hands^  and  who  for  that  reason  are  finallv  destroyed, 
may  refuse  to  give  Ood  the  glory  of  this  most  merciful  interposi- 
tion.  But  our  Ancestors  had,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  descend- 
ants ever  will  have,  both  pietv  and  good- sense,  sufficient  to  ascribe 
lo  Jehovah  the  greatness  and  the  power^  and  the  victory^  and  the 
wugesty;  and  to  bless  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  ev,er  ami  ever. 

3.  flu  Scriptures  put  this  subject  out  of  doubt  by  declaring  direct* 
iy,  that  blessings  are  given  to  mankind  in  answer  to  prayer. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  concerning  the  views,  now  to 
be  exhibited  of  this  subject,  I  observe,  that  I  do  not  consider 
prayer  as  meriting,  in  an^  case,  the  blessings,  which  are  given  to 
the  suppliant.  All  blessmgs  are  bestowed  upon  man  by  the  un- 
merited mercy  of  God :  as  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  men  universally  are  sinners :  and  deserve,  of  course,  nothing 
but  punishment. 

•^  Nor  do  I  intend,^that  the  prayers  of  men  change,  at  all,  thie  views, 
<fispo6itions,  or  purposes  of  God.  The  Father  of"  lightSjfrom  wh$s§^ 
eometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift^  is  without  vanableruss^  or 
shadow  of  turning.  No  suppliant,  therefore,  is  encouraged  to  pray 
by  an  expectation,  or  a  possibility,  of  producing  the  least  change, 
in  the  glorious  Object  ot  his  prayers. 

But  I  intend,  that  prayer  is,  in  this  sense,  the  means  of  procur* 
ing  blessings :  viz.  that  without  prayer  the  blessings  would  never  b$ 
obtained. 

In  the  immutable  counsels  of  God  it  is  established,  that  there  shall 
be  an  inseparable  connexion  between  humble,  faithful  prayer,  and 
the  blessings,  needed  by  the  suppliant.  Prayer  is,  therefore,  as  re- 
gular, nay,  more  regular,  a  cause  of  blessings,  thsm  ploughing  and 
sowing,  rain  and  sunshine,  are  of  the  harvests  . 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  shall  now  allege  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  establisn  tho  doctrine  Be- 
yond reasonable  debate. 
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The  only  condition,  upon  which  mankind  receive  any  blese- 
ings,  is  given  us  by  our  Saviour  in  that  remarkable  passage  :  Askj 
Mndye  shall  receive^  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  Knocks  and  it  shall 
be  opened  io  yotu  For,  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he 
thai  seekeih  findeth  ;  and  td  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  he  opened. 
As  asking  is  here  made  the  condition  of  receiving;  it  is  plain,  that, 
if  we  perform  not  this  condition,  we  are  assured,  that  we  shall  not 
receive. 

Again*  Vtrily,  '^^^y^  I  ^cy  ^^o  yoti,  that  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  mil  give  it  you.  John  xvi.  23* 
Here  the  promise  is  unlimited,  as  to  the  good,  which  is  asked; 
and  absolute,  as  to  the  certainty  of  receiving  it.  More  cannot  be 
expressed,  nor  desired.  Again.  Whaisoever  we  ask,  wt  receive 
ef  him.  I  John  iii.  23.  Quotations  of  Uiis  nature  need  not  be 
multiplied. 

As  proof,  that  prayer  is  not  oflfeped  up  in  vain,  I  allege  Isaiah 
zlr.  19.    /  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  In  this 

{massage,  God  declares,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  declarations  to 
srael,  that  they  aought  him,  or  prayed  to  him,  in  vain.  Of  conse- 
quence, it  was  no  part  of  bis  counsels  with  respect  to  that  people. 
But  the  counsels  of  God  towards  his  people,  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  are  in  substance  the  same.  It  is  now  as  true,  as  it  was 
when  this  prophecy  was  uttered,  that  they  never  Aeek,  that  they 
never  pray,  in  vain. 

The  prevailing  power  of  prayer  is  directly,  as  well  as  strongly, 
asserted  by  St.  fames<.  The  effectual  fervetut  prayer  of  a  rightetms 
man,  avaUeth  much. 

Is  any  sick,  savs  the  same  apostle,  let  him  call  for  the  Elders  cf 
the  Church  ;  ana  let  them  pray  over  him.  And  the  prayer  of  faiik 
shall  save  the  sick  ;  and  the  jLord  shall  raise  him  up.  If  he  AatM 
committed  sins,  they  shall  beforgfoenhim. 

To  illustrate  all  these  declaratkins,  St.  James  adduces  the  exam-» 
pie  of  Elijah;  who,  although  a/rot/  man,  like  o\hets, prayed  eat^ 
nestly,  i/iat  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by  4he 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and 
the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  ihe  earth  brought  forth  her  frmt.  These 
great  effects,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  consequences  of  the 
prayers  of  a  single  man. 

After  (he  glorious  prediction,  communicated  to  Ezekiel  c<h>> 
cemine  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  in  the  latter  days; 
a  prediction  delivered  in  absolute %erms  by  God  himself;  the 
same  great  Being  declares,  Yet  for  all  this  will  I  be  inquired  aC 
that  is,  prayed  to,  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.  Ab» 
solute  as  we  promises  of  these  vast  blessines  were,  still  the 
blessings  were  to  be  given,  only  in  answer  to  Uie  prayers  of  the 
recipients. 

Among  the  divine  promises  concerning  the  Millennial  hap{M« 
ness,  this  is  a  remarkable  one.  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  tf 
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prayer  for  all  people.  From  this  great  fact  will  arise,  inseparably, 
the  happiness  itself.  Without  3uch  an  universal  spirit  of  prayer, 
as  is  here  predicted,  the  peculiar  blessings  of  that  singular  perioa 
would  never  exist :  for  then,  as  in  all  preceding  periods,  the  only 
ordinance  of  God  concerning  this  subject  will  be,  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive. 

From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that 
prayer  is  entirely  efficacious  lo  procure  blessings  from  God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  further  observed,  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  thing  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  which  is  not  a^eable  to  the 
will  of  God.  Nor  ought  we  to  wish  any  thing,  whicn  is  not  of  this 
nature,  to  be  given  to  us :  for  nothing  else  will  prove  a  blessing* 
Whatever  is  right,  and  proper  to  be  done,  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
will. 

Nor  ought  we  to  expect  the  very  same  kinds,  or  measures,  <rf 
good,  for  which  we  pray.  Often,  these  would  not  be  good  for  us : 
or  if  good  for  us  at  all,  they  would  not  be  so  at  the  times,  and  in  the 
manner,  in  which  we  ask  for  them.  Good  will  always  be  given 
in  answer  to  our  prayers  ;  but  it  will  be  real  good ;  such  as  God 
sees  to  be  good ;  and  not  such  as  we  erroneously  may  imagine 
to  be  of  this  nature. 

REMARKS. 

1.  All  persons  have  abundant  encouragement  to  pray  to  God. 

This  was  originally  proposed  as  a  distinct  head  of  discQurs^. 
I  have  chosen  to  introduce  it  in  this  form,  because  it  grows  so 
naturally  out  of  the  two  preceding  heads ;  and  because  it  has,  of 
Decessity,been-an[ticipatedintheconsiderationof  them.  7%6  useful^ 
niss  of  prayer  by  its  ovm  proper  influence^  and  by  its  efficacy  inpro^ 
curing  blessings  from  God,  are  prime  Encouragements  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  this  duty. 

The  certain  prospect  of  becoming  better,  wiser,  more  lovely 
m  the  sight  of  God,  and  more  fitted  to  receive  blessings  irom  his 
hands»  and  of  actually  gaining  the  blessings  by  known,  limited, 
and  easy  efforts,  >s  a  combination  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
mptives,  which  can  influence  a  rational  being.  To  every  sup- 
pliant these  motives  are  continually  presented.  They  are  pre- 
sented by  God  himself :  ^y  are  estaoUshed  by  his  undeceiving 
declarations:  they  are  oDvious  to  our  own  reason:  they  are, 
therefore,  real :  and  ought  plainly  to  have  their  full  influence  on 
every  reasoning  mind.  The  good  in  view  is  the  greatest  good. 
Nay,  there  is  no  other  real  good.  It  is  good,  in  certain  reversion 
ibr.  every  suppliant. 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  fnay  be  alleged,  as  full  evidence,  the 
numerous  examples,  in  which  these  great  consequences  of  prater 
have  actually  existed  -,  examples,  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  our  encouragement  in  this  duty. 

Vol.  IV.  17  . 
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AbimeUch  roceived  an  entire  deliverance  firom  the  distresses, 
ki  which  his  family  were  involved,  as  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Abraham. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  o{  Abraham  also,  God  assured  him, 
that,  if  ten  righteous  men  should  be  found  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
he  would  spare  those  cities ;  and  not  consign  them  to  the  punish- 
ment, whicn  their  sins  had  so  eminently  deserved. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jo6,  God  forgave  the  sin  and  folly 
of  his  three  friends,  in  not  speaking  of  him  the  thmg  which  was 
tight. 

At  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were  not  only  deliver- 
ed from  many  other  evils,  but  preserved,  also,  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. 

At  the  prayer  of  Otdeattj  the  dew  fell  on  the  ground,  and  not  oo 
the  fleece ;  and  again  on  the  fleece,  and  not  on  the  ground ;  that 
he  might  know  the  will  of  God;  and  be  satisfied,  that  he  acted  un> 
dto  a  divine  commissioo.^ 

At  the  prayer  of  Samuelj  the  Lord  thundered  on  the  army  of  the 
Philistines,  and  wrought  a  rreat  salvation  for  Israel. 

At  the  prayer  of  nezekiah,  his  life  was  lengthened  fifteen  years* 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  Gabriel  was  sent  from  the 
highest  heavens,  to  explain  the  wonderful  and  distressing  vision, 
disclosed  to  hini  concerning  future  times. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Cornelius,  an  Angel  was  sent  to 
direct  him  to  send  for  reter,  who  should  teach  him  words,  whertbjf 
he,  and  all  his  house,  shomld  b€  saved* 

The  Apostles  lived  on  prayer ;  and  received,  continually,  many 
great,  knd  wond^ul  bbsiuigfli,  as  immediate  answers  to  their 
prayers. 

To  these  and  other  exaanpks  of  the  same  nature,  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  nmy  be  added  the  commands,  parables,  and 
promises,  which  every  where  enjoin,  explain,  ana  enforce,  this 
great  duty. 

To  all  these  thines  may,  alio,  be  added  the  perfect  example  oi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offered  ip 
prayers  and  tupplications,vnih  strong  crying  and  tears,  viito  Hmt 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  and  was  heard  m  that  Ac 
feared :  or,  as  the  Greek  may  well  be  rendered,  on  accotmt  of  his 
piety.    This  example  unites  all  moti^.    It  is  a  perfect  pattern 
f    to  us ;  as  being  perfectly  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.    It  is  a 
;    clear  proof,  that  no  being  in  a  dependent  state,  however  excellent,         | 
is  exempted  from  this  duty,  or  from  the  universal  law  of  God^s        | 
1    providence,  which  connecta  blessings  only  with  prayer.    If  God        i 
would  have  blessed  any  being  without  prayer ;  he  ceftainly  would         | 
have  blessed  Christ.    As  certainly,  Christ,  had  such  been  the        j 
&ct,  would  not  have  prayed,  since  his  prayers,  in  that  case,  would        | 
have  been  a  vain  and  useless  service.    The  will  of  his  Father  he        i 
certainly  knew ;  and  prayed,  only  because  it  was  agreeable  to  his        i 
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VnU  AccordineTj,  his  prayers  wer«  beard,  and  always  heard* 
liis  example,  also,  has  the  entire  force  of  a  command;  and  is  in- 
Tested  with  divine  authority*  If,  then,  we  obey  and  follow  htm  in 
ibis  great  duty ;  we  shall  do  that,  which  is  right  in  the  sight  di 
God,  as  he  did ;  shall  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  as  he  was  acc^-^ 
'^d ;  and  shall  be  rewarded  and  blessed  as  he  was. 

In  diese  things,  thus  combined,  there  is  plainly  all  possible  'efi«> 
touragement  to  pray,  and  to  continue  steadfast  in  prayer.  T%e 
Father  of  all  mercies  regards  us  in  this  institution  as  his  children ; 
preparca  us  by  this  duty  most  happily  to  realize  his  character  as 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  fits  us  in  the  bedt 
manner  also  to  receive  his  blessings,  when  they  are  bestowed*  He 
forms  us  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  children ;  and  is  Himself 
ready  to  give  good  things  of  all  kinds  to  us,  Tf  hen  we  thus  ask  him* 
h  our  petitions,  we  learn  the  nature  and  value  of  his  blessings ; 
iDar  own  absolute  need  of  them ;  and  his  unspeakable  goodness*hi 
famishing  them  for  ous  enjoyment.  We  learn  to  depend  on  him ; 
to  trust  in  him ;  and  to  exercise  towards  him  unceasmg  love,  reT'^ 
erence,  graUtude,  and  prarse.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  assured, 
Ihat  we  shall  never  ask  in  vain. 

3«  IVom  these  considerations  I  urge^  imeo,  the  folbfj  ttnd  tm,  if 
Hoie,  who  neglect  prayer. 

'Prayer  is  me  avenue  to  all  good,  temporal  and  eternal :  imd  to 
iis  the  only  avenue.  He  who  will  not  pray,  therefore,  shuts  uf) 
8ie  only  passage,  which  has  been  opened  for  him  bv  God  to  the 
tttainment  of  happiness.  It  may  be  alleged  here,  out  it  will  be 
klleged  to  no  purpose,  that  multitudes,  who  do  not  pray,  are  0k 
prosperous  as  those,  who  do.  An  ox  is  pampered^  outtt  is  ofdy 
pr  the  slaughter.  The  Enjoyments  of  this  hfe  are  never  Uess^ 
togs  to  him,  that  does  not  pray.  If  they  are  merely  means  df 
toxury,  hardness  of  heart,  and  grossness  of  life,  he,  who  enjoys 
them,  will  only  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  ^»raih.  On 
tte^part  of  (jrod,  indeed,  they  are  always  kindly  riven ;  but  on 
tfaepart  of  the  recipient,  they  are  regulaily  ibuserf  by  being  made 
itMrentrves  to  sin.  They  are,  therefore,  curses  to  him  by  his 
own  perversioji;  and  are  styled  blessings,  only  by  an  abuse  ^ 
UtoOTage. 

mthout  prayer  there  is  no  tirtne ;  Ho  piety ;  "no  ibedietiee  tlo 
Odd.  The  commencement  of  pi^  in  &«/  of 'Ifbrttttf'^ras  lh«i 
^omiced  by  the  Holt  Ohost  :  Beholihepr^ah.  BotiHtbottt 
ft^ there  is  no  blossing  reserved  forman.  He  may,  ii]fde6d,^fe«e 
rich,  and  great,  and  luxurious ;  may  he  clothed  in  purple-anid^tU 
Kk^ ;  imdm^yfare  sumptuoushf  tvery  day.  Siikrh'was  'dvef  cemi- 
d6n  of  iherich  man  hi  the  parable.  But  at  'the  eiMof  a  shMtHfe, 
Ar  ii/Ud  lip  his  eves  'in  helf^ '  bev^  in  torment ;  ttnd  fotidd,  tknt^te 
Ud  received  M  his  good  things  m  this  hfe. 

'What  exbuile,  th^,  can  bedevis^fbi'ihe  n(%lectt>ff»rat<tfr'ls 
tMlMid'iilti«#r    B«itto.    Is  Mttto  ^Mv^  stfflMintfy^^Ti^ 
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to  retribute  the  toil  ?  Good  in  hand,  of  every  kind  which  is  real 
and  desirable,  and  good  to  come  inestimable  and  endless,  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  any  labour,  or  suffering,  which  men  can  under- 
go. However  severe  may  be  the  labour  of  performing  the  duty, 
me  compensation  is  certainly  ample  and  complete. 

But  is  it  more  severe  than  the  daily  toil  of  laborious  men  ?  This 
you  yourselves  see  cheerfully  undergone,  merely  for  the  common 
gains  of  .avarice,  by  millions,  who  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  that 
those  gains  will  be  good  at  all*  To  every  sincere  suppliant  all 
things  work  together  for  good.  How  vast  the  difference  in  these 
rewards! 

Is  it  harder  than  profane  swearing  and  cursing  ?  In  them,  as  in 
prayer,  all  tHe  labour  which  exists,  exists  only  in  the  utterance  of 
words  :  and  multitudes  in  these  evil  practises  expend  much  more 
time,  aiid  breath,  than  is  demanded  m  prayer.  All  these,  also, 
labour  tn  vain^  and  spend  their  strength  for  nought.  Nay,  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  they  labour  only  to  be  poor^  and  wretched,  and 
miserable* 

But  is  it  hard  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  hard  condition,  for  the  attainment  of 
all  good,  to  ask  it ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  ask  it  of  the  infinitely 
blessed  and  bountiful  God  ? 

It  has  been,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  again,  objected  by  multi- 
tudes, some  of  them  probably  in  this  audience,  that  they  cannot 
pray.  Let  me  ask  those,  who  make  this  obiection,  have  you  tried  t 
tried,  I  mean,  in  earnest  ?  You  will  be  ooliged  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  You  have  never  seriously  attempted  to  perform  this  du- 
ty. Whence  then  do  you  know,  that  you  cannot  pray  ?  How  do 
you  know,  that  God  will  not  willingly  do  for  you  wnatever  you  find 
It  impossible^  or  difficult,  to  do,  for  yourselves  ?  He  is  infinitely 
willing  to  give,  in  answer  to  your  prayers.  Whence  have  you 
learned,  that  he  is  not  equally  willing  to  befiriend  you  in  your  at- 
tempts to  pray  ? 

The  truth  is,  you  do  not  choose  to  make  such  attempts.    You 

have  wants  endlessly  numerous,  and    incalculably   important* 

They  mieht  be  supplied :  but  you  will  not  ask  God  to  supply 

them.     You  have  souls  of  infinite  value.     They  might  be  saved : 

,   but  you  will  not  ask  God  to  save  them.    You  afc  sinners,  and 

I   exposed  to  perdition.    From  these  tremendous  evils  you  might 

I   he  delivered :  but  will  not  ask  God  to  deliver  you.    You  are 

.    made  candidates  for  Heaven;  and  might  be  received  into  that 

*   glorious  world  of  everlasting  joy.    Rather  than  pray,  you  choose 

■    to  perish* 

\       All  blessings  are  opened  for  your  enjoyment.     The  condition 
^   on  which  you  may  obtain  them  all,  is  to  ask.    No  sacrifice,  ex- 

S^nse,  or  loss,  is  demanded  of  you.  None  will  be  incurred.  On 
e  contrary,  preying  is  in  itself  unspeakable  gain,  and  solid 
pleasure ;  higher,  more  rational,  more  unmingled  pleasure,  than 
you  ever  found,  or  ever  will  find,  in  sin.    Tne  condition,  there* 
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fare,  is  a  gainful  condition  of  a  reward  without  bounds,  and  with- 
out end.  What,  then,  is  your  conduct,  but  supreme  and  unmingled 
fcUy?  • 

FooU^  saith  Solomon,  despise  Toisdom  and  instruction^  and  hate 
knowledge*  This  wisdom,  of  supreme  import,  has  been  taugBt ' 
to  you  a  thousand  times.  Hitherto  you  have  despised  and  hatedi  | 
it.  The  evil  of  neglecting  prayer  has  been  often  urged  oh  you ; 
bat  hitherto  it  has  been  urged  in  vain.  Hitherto  you  have  de- 
ceived yourselves  with  the  folly  of  believing,  that  God  will  bless  . 
TOU,  while  you  refuse  to  pray  to  him :  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
bless  you,  in  c^rect  conti^diction  to  his  own  express  declarations. 
What  specimen  of  folly  can  be  greater !  That  you  should  be 
thus  deceived,  with  your  present  character,  is  not  strange :  since 
the  Scnptures  inform  us,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  folly  to  be  deceit^ 
/W.  lliat  you  should  think  yourselves  right  in  these  views,  and 
m  the  conduct  which  grows  out  of  them,  is  as  little  strange :  for, 
persons  of  this  character,  according  to  the  same  divine  testimony, 
ttoally  think  themselves  right.  But  let  me  remind  you  from 
the  same  sacred  book,  that  Fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom.  In 
your  j»esent  course,  you  are  in  the  road  to  death.  For  want  of 
iriadom,  only,  do  vou  continue  in  it  a  single  day.  Should  the 
aenie  folly  be  prolonged :  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  you  will 
die  tor  ever. 
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TBI    OLDINART    MEANS    OF    GRACE. THE   OBJECTIOITS    TO   PRATIB 

CONSIDERED. 


Job  ziL  id^^WJuU  it  tfu  Almighty,  that  wt  shovid  serve  him  /  mid  ukatfroJU  tUU 

we  havtf  if  we  pray  unto  him  f 

The  five  first  siAjectSj  originally  proposed  as  themes  of  dis- 
course concerning  the  duty  of  prayer,  have  been  examined  at 
length  in  the  four  preceding  "bermons.  The  sixth,  viz.  CHyectimu 
against  this  cMy,  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

In  the  Text,  a  general  objection  is  made  against  all  obedience 
to  God ;  and  is  professedly  founded  on  his  character.  What  is  the 
Mmighttf^  that  we  should  serve  him  T  There  is  nothing  in  the  char* 
acter  of  God,  nor  in  our  relation  to  him,  which  requires  our  obedi* 
cnce  to  his  will-  We  are  neither  obliged  by  any  duty,  nor  drawn 
by  any  interest,  to  his  service.  This  impious  sentiment  is  exhibited 
in  the  context  as  the  sentiment  of  abandoned  men  only ;  and  is 
plainly  of  a  nature  too  impious  to  be  uttered  by  any  other.  The 
following  one,  proceeding  from  the  same  mouth  also,  is  with  per* 
feet  propriety  exhibited  to  us  as  resulting  from  the  same  spirit. 
Yet  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  far  from  deserving  the  character 
of  profligacy,  who  yet  say  concerning  God,  What  profit  shall  we 
have^  if  we  pray  to  him?  This  objection,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an 
vniversal  one*  What  profit  shall  we  have  ?  that  is,  we  shall  not  be 
profited  at  alt,  either  m  our  minds,  or  in  our  circumstances.  We 
shall  not  be  pjrofited  by  the  proper  influence  of  prayer  on  our- 
selves, nor  by  its  efficacy  in  procuring  blessings  from  God.  All 
objections  against  prater  may  be  justly  regarded  as  being  summed 
Qp  in  this  single  question. 

It  cannot,  iiowever,  be  expected,  that  on  this  occasion  every 
objection,  which  an  irreligious  mind  can  devise  against  this  duty, 
will  be  taken  up,  and  refuted.  Several  such  objections  have  bc«o 
anticipated  in  tne  preceding  discourses.  Of  such  as  remain,  I  shall 
examine  those  onlv,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  real 
weight  in  the  mina  of  a  sober  man*  ThesCi  so  &r  as  I  recollect 
them,  respect  the 

freitterrnxn/aXiMiy 

hnmutfUnlity^ 

Knowledge^  and, 

Wisdom^  ofOod;  and 

T%e  tupposed  Vanih/^  and  PretumpHonj  of  prayer. 
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I  shall  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  are  cooiinonly  united  in  the 
scheme  of  the  objector:  and  may,  therefore,  with  propriety, be  here 
considered  together.  If  God  be  a  changeable  being  ;  allhough  he 
Biay  have  predetermined  all  things,  yet  he  may  be  sui)po»ed  to 
alter  his  plans  in  consequence  of  requests,  presented  to  him  by  his 
hitelligent  creatures;  and  may,  therefore,  be  addressed  as  a 
changeable  being.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  be  immutable^  and 
yet  have  formed  no  system  of  things  in  his  own  mind;  he  may, 
periiaps,  constitute  his  designs,  from  time  to  time,  with  some  degree 
of  conformity  to  the'ur  supplications. 

The  first  objection,  which  I  shall  mention,  and  which  is  4e- 
rived  from  these  sources,  is  usually  stated  in  terms  like  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Prayer  is  fruidess,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Text,  unprofitablei 
because  all  things  are  determined  from  everlasting  by  an  immuta- 
ble God,  and  will,  therefore,  take  place  according  to  his  deter- 
QiinatioQ.  Hence  our  prayers,  making  no  alteration  in  any  thing, 
must  be  an  idle,  perhaps  an  impious,  service :  idle,  because  they 
can  effect  nothing ;  impious,  because  they  are  expressions  of  our 
desires  for  blessmgs,  which  God  has  not  chosen  to  give.  If  God 
has  determined  to  give  us  these  blessings  ;  we  shall  receive  them 
without  prayer.  If  he  has  determined  not  to  give  them,  we 
shall  not  receive  them,  however  fervently  we  may  pray.  So  far, 
then,  as  we  pray  ifor  things,  which  God  has  determined  to  give, 
our  prayers  are  useless.  So  far  as  we  pray  for  those,  which  he 
kas  determined  not  to  give,  our  prayers  are  dirccdy  opposed  to 
his  pleasure." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  objection  at  full  length,  because 
I  wish  to  present  it  with  all  the  force,  which  it  has,  or  can  have,  in 
the  miod  of  the  objector.  To  the  several  things,  coniained  in  it, 
I  answer, 

1.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  impuiiji  in  prayer,  offered  up  in  the 
manner  stated  in  these  discourses* 

The  original  definition,  which  1  ga » c  of  prayer,  and  with  which  al} 
the  subsequent  accounts  of  it  have  accorded,  is  that  of  the  We§K 
HUiister  Assembly  of  Divines :  That  prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our 
desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will.  To  desire  tnat,  and 
that  only,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  cannot  be  impious. 
Evangelical  prayer  supposes  in  its  very  nature,  that  we  ask  cither 
tot  those  things  for  which  the  Scriptures  have  expressly  permitted 
us  to  pray ;  or  for  those  which  we  professedly  submit  to  his  will  in 
ow  petitions.  In  this  conduct,  impiety  cannot  exist.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  human  being  was  ever  the  subject  of  piety,  who  did  not 
pursue  this  conduct. 

The  objection  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  article ;  viz.  ThefrviL* 
lessness  of  prayer;  or  its  inefficacy  to  change  the  purposes  of  Godj 
and  therefore  to  procure  blessings.     To  this  1  answer. 
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2.  This  objection  Kes^  with  exactly  the  sameforce^  against  every 
other  human  effort,  as  against  prayer* 

*  If  the  precietermination  and  immutability  of  God  render  it  im- 
proper for  men  to  pray,  bepause  their  prayers  cannot  change  his 
purposes ;  then  the  same  things  must  render  it  equally  improper 
for  men  to  plough,  sow,  reap,  or  make  any  other  effort  for  any 
end  whatever.  All  these,  without  the  divine  blessing,  will  be  in 
vain  ;  and  can  no  more  change  the  purpose  of  God,  man  prayer. 
With  just  the  same  propriety  and  force,  may  the  farmer  say,  "  It 
is  in  vain  for  me  to  plough,  or  sow,  or  reap :  since,  if  God  has 
determined  to  give  me  a  <irop,  I  shall  have  it  without  either  of  tliese 
efforts.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  determined  not  to  give  me  a 
crop  ;  I  shall  not  have  it,  however  faithfully  I  may  labour.  My 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  reapine,  therefore,  must  be  all  idle,  be  - 
cause  they  will  all  be  fruitless/' 

In  the  same  (uanner  may  the  Student  say, "  If  God  has  deter 
mined  that  I  should  possess  learning,  I  shall  possess  it  without 
study :  but  if  he  has  determined  that  I  shall  not  possess  learning, 
I  shall  not  acquire  it,  although  1  study  with  ever  so  much  dili- 
gence.'' 

In  the  same  manner,  may  every  man  say  concerning  his  exer- 
tions. I       . 

This  reasoning,  were  we  governed  by  it,  would  plainly  put  an 
end  to  all  human  exertions  at  once ;  and  we  should  neither  plough, 
nor  build,  nor  collect  food,  or  fuel;  nor  teach,  nor  study,  nor 
make  any  other  attempt  to  promote  the  good,  either  of  ourselves 
or  others.  Conclusions,  so  evidently  false  as  these,  and  so  fraught 
with  necessary  mischief,  cannot  flow  from  sound  principles.  Safe- 
ly, therefore^,  may  we  pronounce  the  proofs,  by  which  they  are 
professedly  established,  to  be  hollow  and  deceitful. 

3.  There  is  a  radical,  and  gross,  error  in  this  objection ;  viz. 
that  God  has  predetermined  the  end,  and  not  the  means* 

This  opinion  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
common  sense.  St.  Paid,  a  little  before  his  shipwreck,  was  in- 
formed by  an  Angel,  that  God  had  given  him  all  them,  that  sailed 
with  him*  Yet  afterwards,  when  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee 
out  of  the  ship  ;  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea  ;  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion, ,  and  the  soldiers,  except  these  abide  in  the  ship 
ye  cannot  be  saved*  Acts  xxvii.  22,  30,  31.  The  end  here  deter- 
mined, was  the  preservation  of  the  ship's  company.  The  means, 
indispensable  to  this  ehd,  were  the  continuance  of  the  seamen  in 
the  ship,  and  their  exertions  to  bring  it  to  land.  These  were 
predetermined  equally  with  the  end  ;  and  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  existence.  Equally  necessary  are  ploughing  and  sowing, 
rain  and  sunshine,  to  the  existence  of  a  crop ;  studying,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  all  other  efforts  of  men,  to  the  pur- 
poses, which  they  actually  accomplish.     All  these  are  equallj 
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predetermined  wilh  the  ends  accomplished ;  and  equally  parts  of 
the  divine  system. 

Another  error  is  involved,  also,  in  the  same  objection;  viz. 
that' God  bestows  blessings  upon  mankind,  which  are  not  given  in 
answer  to  prayer.  Of  such  a  determination  tliere  is  not,  and  there 
cannot,  be  any  evidence,/  The  Scriptures  decisively  teach  us, 
that  the  only  condition  of  receiving  is  asking.  Prayer,  therefore, 
as  means  to  the  end,  that  is,  the  reception  of  blessings,  is  itself  a 
part,  and  an  inseparable  part,  of  the  predetermined  plan  of  God. 
When  any  man  considers  how  useful  prayer  is  to  form  us  into  a 
fitness  for  the  reception  of  blessings  f  he  will  easily  discern  one 
great  and  solid  reason  of  this  divine  constitution  of  tt^in^s. 

There  is  no  moral  subject,  concerning  which  mankind  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  more,  and  greater,  errors,  than  concerning  this. 
The  character  of  God,  with  respect  to  both  these  subjects,  is  un- 
doubtedly far  removed,  in  many  pairticulars,  above  our  compre- 
hension. In  several  others,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  a  satisfac- 
tory illustration  to  a  sober  mind,  not  unwilling  to  be  satisfied. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that,  if  God  ever  was,  is,  or  will 
be,  the  subject  of  any  determinations,  he  must  have  formed  them 
from  eternity.  In  him  there  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow  of 
turning*  Of  course,  he  can  never  be  the  subject  of  any  new  do 
terminations.  He  can  have  no  new  ideas,  thoughts,  or  views- 
AU  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginning.  This  is  cer- 
tam  even  to  Reason ;  for  all  his  works  were  contrived  by  him, 
and  therefore  were  unquestionably  known.  Hence,  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  be  any  thing,  but  what  he  contrived,  and  knew. 
As  he  is  perfectly  the  same ;  as  the  being,  and  the  event,  in  each 
case  is,  also,  invariably  the  same,  as.  when  originally  contem" 
plated  by  him ;  whatever  choice,  or  preference,  he  originally  ex- 
perienced, must  for  ever  be  his  invariable  choice,  or  preference. 
ifi  therefore,  he  did  not  originally  determine,  choose,  or  prefer, 
he  certainly  never  will. 

Further;  The  existence  of  God  is  one  unvarying  present  exists 
eiice ;  and  his  duration  an  eternal  Now,  without  past,  or  future  ; 
nearer  in  its  nature  to  one  indivisible  m6ment  of  our  existence,  than 
to  any  thing  else,  which  we  experience,  or  know.  He  literally 
inhabtti  eternity^  or  fills  it  all  at  once  ;  just  as  he  fills  immensity 
at  once,  and  not,  successively,  its  several  parts.  When,  there- 
fimre,  we  say,  that  God  predetermined  all  things,  it  is  as  true,  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  that  he  determines  them  after,  as  before, 
their  existence.  In  strict  tinith,  there  is  no  proper  comparison 
between  our  successive  being,  and  the  unchanging  existence  of 
God.  One  thing  only  is  present  to  us  at  any  present  titaae.  Every 
thing,  and  every  time,  is  absolutely  present  to  God.  His  crea- 
ation  and  providence,  together  with  all  their  beings  and  events, 
are  always  before  his  view,  as  a  picture  containing  many  images 
b  present  bef<H^  wars. 

Yoh.  IV.  18 
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Every  part  of  God's  predetermination  is  founded  on  exactly  the 
same  reason  with  those,  on  which  the  same  determination  would 
be  founded,  if  all  beings  and  events  had  already  existed ;  Bod 
God,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  omniscience,  should  then  survey 
*hem  with  a  perfect  discernment  of  their  natures  and  relations,  form 
his  own  determinations  concerning  them,  and  pronounce,  with  re- 
spect to  every  one,  his  unerring  judgment.  Of  course,  his  pre- 
determinations are  exactly  the  same  with  such  determinations,  as 
would  exist  in  his  mind,  after  every  thing  had  taken  place ;  and 
are  all  exactly  just,  and  right ;  such  as  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, ur^derstanding  them  entirely,  would  dictate,  and  approve. 

Nor  is  the  immutability  of  God  at  all  more  liable  to  objections. 
God  from  everlasting  was  exactly  what  all  beings  ought  to  wish 
him  to  be;  possessed  of  every  excellence  in  an  infinite  de- 
gree, and  the  subject  of  no  imperfection  either  natural  or  moral. 
He  knows,  and  ever  knew,  all  things,  both  actual  and  possible. 
He  can  do  all  things;  and  is  infinitely  disposed  to  do  every  thing, 
and  that  only,  which  is  absolutely  right  and  good.  Consecjuentfy 
there  is  nothing,  there  never  has  been,  there  never  will  be,  any 
thing,  which,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of  God,  is  not  exactly 
right.  In  that  vast  kingdom,  which  fills  immensity  and  eternity, 
there  will  never  exist  a  single  being,  or  event,  which  perfect  wis- 
dom and  goodness  could  wish  not  to  have  existed. 

Who  can  rationally  desire  a  change  in  such  a  character  as  this? 
What  would  the  change  be?  A  change  from  perfection  to  imper- 
fection ;  from  knowledge  to  ignorance ;  from  truth  to  falsehood; 
from  justice  to  injustice  ;  from  kindness  to  cruelty ;  from  univer- 
sal excellence  to  universal  turpitude.  Perfection  can  be  changed 
into  nothing  but  imperfection.  The  immutability  of  God  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  glory  of  his  character;  and  is  itself  a  part  of  his 
perfection:  for  no  mutable  being  can  be  perfect  in  the  same 
sense  with  one  who  is  immutable.  Equally  is  it  the  corner-stone, 
on  which  the  universe  rests.  Were  this  support  taken  away,  the 
immense  fabric  would  tumble  into  ruin.  To  his  creatures'  there 
would  be  neither  safety,  nor  hope :  but  immensity,  and  eternity, 
would  be  filled  with  suspense,  terror,  and  anguish. 

Particularly,  there  would  not,  in  this  case,  be  the  least  founda- 
tion for  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  all  the  determinations  of 
God  were  not  settled  in  heaven ;  who  could  divine  what  nrw  de- 
cisions would  exist?  what  new  laws  ?  what  new  systems  of  admin- 
istration ?  Prayer,  commanded  to-day,  might  be  forbidden  lo-mor^ 
row.  Prayer,  acceptable  to  him  to-day,  might  be  hateful  to  him 
to-morrow.  The  things,  for  which  we  now  ask  with  certain  as- 
surance  of  being  heard,  might  speedily  be  denied.  He,  who  at 
one  season  did  his  duty,  mignt,  at  another,  by  the  very  same  con- 
duct, be  only  exposed  to  punishment.  Nothing  in  this  case,  could 
be  known  by  creatures  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to  his  will, 
mnd  finally  secure  of  a  rewaixl.     The  government  of  the  universe 
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irould  be  a  government  of  fickleness  and  caprice;  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less,  and  no  finite  being  can  conjecture  how  far,  a 
government  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Think  what  would  be  the 
exertions  and  effects  of  Infinite  knowledge  and  power,  wielding 
the  sceptre  of  the  universe  under  the  control  of  so  dangerous  a 
disposilion.  For  aught  that  can  be  foreseen,  the  time  might 
speedily,  as  well  as  easily,  arrive,  when  under  such  a  dominioHi 
this  vast  empire  might,  in  a  moment  of  change,  be  reduced  to  a 
desert  of  ravage  and  ruin. 

As  things  are  actually  ordered  by  God,  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  established  on  immoveable  foundations.  Ever^  Intelligent 
creature  knows,  therefore,  or  may  know,  on  what  he  is  absolutely 
to  depend.  If  he  is  obedient,  his  obedience  will  always  be  ac- 
ceptable to  his  Maker.  The  law,  once  established,  will  never  be 
(;hanged.  Sooner  shall  Heaven  and  Earth  pass  away^  than  one  jot, 
9r  tittle,  of  it  shall  pass ^  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Every  declaration 
of  God  is  true:  every  promise  will  be  exacdy  accomplislied. 
Whatever  sins,  or  backslidings,  the  children  of  God  may  have  com- 
mitted ;  his  promise  assures  them  of  everlasting  life.  Whatever 
gross  guilt,  or  impious  rebellion,  a  Christian  may  have  been  the 
subject  of,  if  they  do  not  involve  the  sin  against  tiie  Holy  Ghost ; 
Rtilf,  if  he  exercises  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  received  in  the  end. 

Of  this  unchangeable  system,  one  great  and  glorious  part  is, 
that  every  humble,  faithful  prayer,  shall  be  certainly  heard,  accept- 
ed, and  answered.  Not  one  ever  was,  or  will  be,  offered  up  in 
▼ain.  This  scheme  of  things  contains  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  pray ;  and  displays  the  absolute  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
superior  usefulness  and  efficacy,  of  prayer.  Any  other  scheme 
would  exceedingly  lessen,  or  entirely  destroy,  both  the  encourage- 
ment, and  the  usefulness,  of  prayer. 

So  far,  then,  are  the  predetermination  and  immutability  of  God 
bom  preventing  and  discouraging  prayer,  that  they  hold  out  infi- 
nitely more  and  greater  inducements  to  this  duty,  than  can  be  fur- 
nished in  any  other  manner. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  the  more  particularly,  upon  this  ob- 
jection, because  I  consider  it  as  the  fundamental  one ;  and  because 
I  believe  it  to  be,  in  some  minds,  regarded  as  possessing  real 
weight,  and  attended  by  real  difficulties. 

2.  It  is  also  objected^  that  it  is  useless^  and  impertinenty  to  declare 
mw  wants  to  an  omniscient  Beingj  because  he  knows  them  already* 

That  God  knows  all  our  wants,  that  he  knows  them  more  per- 
fectly than  ourselves,  and  that  he  thus  knew  them  from  eternity, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  universally  admitted  here.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  attributed  to  God  by  every  man,  who  believes  the 
Scnpiures,  or  considers  him  as  the  Author  of  all  things.  To  give 
him,  therefore,  any  information  concerning  ourselves,  with  a  sup- 
position that  he  needs  thus  to  be  informed,  can  never  be  the  in- 
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tcntion  of  a  Cnnstian  suppliant ;   nor  any  part  of  a  Christian 
prayer. 

The  true  end  of  reciting  our  wants  before  God  is,  doubtless,  far 
distant  from  anything  that  is  even  glanced  at  .in  the  objection. 
Unquestionably  it  is  the  same  end  with  that,  which  we  propose  in 
coniessing  our  sins;  viz.  the  producflion  of  proper  views  in  our 
own  minds.  It  is  to  awaken  in  ourselves  a  strong  sense  of  our 
feebleness,  our  guilt,  our  dependence  on  God  for  all  good,  and  out 
indebtedness  to  him  for  every  blessing  which  we  receive.  By 
such  views,  deeply  impressed,  we  are  more  happily  prepared  fcfr 
the  reception  of  blessings,  than  we  otherwise  can  be.  We  are 
rendered  humble ;  submissive  ;  affected  with  the  greatness  of  our 
necessities,  the  importance  of  those  supplies,  which  we  ask,  and 
the  glory  of  that  goodness,  by  which  such  wants  of  such  beings 
are  supplied.  This  state  of  mind  is  the  happiest  of  all  disposi- 
tions for  the  reception  of  mercies  ;  and  is  inwrought  effectually  in 
us,  only  by  prayer.  Unless  man,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  not 
acquiring  this  disposition,  the  objection  is  groundless. 

3.  It  1$  further  objected^  that^  as  God  is  xnjinitdy  wise  and  good, 
whether  we  consider  him  as  having  predetermined  all  things^  or  not, 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  will  prompt  him  to  give  us  whatever  is  pro- 
per to  be  giveiij  and  to  withhold  whatever  is  not,  equally  with^ 
and  without^  our  prayers.  Our  prayers,  therefore,  must  at  the 
best  be  useless.  "We  cannot,"  says  the  objector,  "prevent, 
change,  or  influence,  the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
by  our  prayers.  If  we  could ;  it  would  be  wrong,  and  undesira- 
ble ;  and  ought  plainly  neither  to  be  done,  nor  wished." 

All  this  is  reaaily  admitted  :  and,  were  the  design,  or  the  nature, 
of  prayer  such,  as  is  here  supposed,  the  impropriety  of  praying 
would,  I  presume,  be  also  admitted.  Certainly,  it  could  never  be 
a  proper  design,  in  any  creature,  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  dic- 
tates of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

But  it  may  be  very  proper  for  infinite  wisdom  to  bestow  on  a 
humble  suppliant  that,  which  it  would  very  properly  withhold  from 
him,  who  refuses  to  prav.  The  question  is  not,  here,  concerning 
what  infinite  wisdom  will,  or  will  not,  give ;  but  concerning  the 
persons,  to  whom  it  will  give.  Infinite  wisdom  may  bestow  all  its 
favours  on  those,  who  are  willing  to  ask  for  them;  and  not  on 
those,  who  are  unwilling :  on  those,  who  feel  their  dependence  up- 
on itself;  not  on  those,  who  say  in  their  conduct,  What  is  theAU 
mighty^  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  shall  we  have^  if 
we  pray  unto  him  ?  on  those  who  cheerfully,  and  implicitly,  subject 
themselves  to  its  dictates  ;  not  on  those,  who  speculate  ingenious- 
ly concerning  them. 

Finally;  Infinite  wisdom  may  with  propriety  cotnmunicate  its 
blessings  to  those,  who  by  Such  means,  as  are  in  their  power,  be- 
come prepared  to  receive  them  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  reverence, 
and  ooedience ;  and  may  with  equal  propriety  withhold  them,  at 
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the  same  lime,  from  such  as  are  too  proud,  too  indolent,  too  indif- 
ferent, or  too  worldly-minded,  to  regard  them  with  serious  attention, 
or  to  receive  them  with  a  grateful  or  reverential  spirit.  Until  all 
this  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  will  stand  for  nothing.  But 
this  can  never  be  disproved.  Reason  declares  it  all  as  her  own 
decision  ;  and  Revelation 'places  it  beyond  a  cavil,  or  a  doubt.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  are  taught  expressly,  that  such  is  the  real  svstem 
of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  that  blessings  actually  de- 
scend only  as  answers  to  prayer. 

4.  his  further  objected^  tfiat  to  suppose  our  prayers  sufficiently  ef* 
ficacious  to  procure  blessings  for  ourselves ,  ana  especially  for  others^ 
indicates  vanity  and  presumption* 

If  we  thought  our  prayers  suflSciently  meritorious,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  deserve  such  blessings,  as  are  bestowed  either  on  our- 
selves, or  on  others  ;  there  would  be  some  ground  for  this  objec- 
tion. But  when  we  pray,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  will,  it  is 
obviously  unfounded.  There  can  be  neither  presumption,  nor 
vanity,  in  believing  that  God  is  pleased  with  obedience,  and  that 
he  will  bless  those  who  obey.     God  has  commanded  all  men  to 

B-ay  to  him.  There  is  no  presumption  in  believing  this  precept, 
e  has  declared,  that  faithful  prayer  is  pleasing  to  aim.  There  is 
no  presumption  in  believing  his  declaration.  He  has  promised  to 
bless  those  who  thus  pray.  Without  presumption  we  may  rely  on 
his  promise. 

He  has  commanded  us  to  prav  for  all  men  ;  and  has  promised  to 
answer  such  prayers,  when  faithfully  presented.  In  the  Scriptures 
he  has  recoraed  numerous  instances,  in  which  he  has  actually  an- 
swered such  prayers  by  giving  blessings  to  those,  for  whom  they 
were  asked.  To  obey  this  command,  to  confide  in  this  promise, 
and  to  receive  this  testimony,  is  neither  vain,  nor  presumptuous* 
The  contrary  conduct  is  chargeable  with  this  criminality :  for  the 
objector  supposes,  that  God  will  give  him  blessings  in  a  way  di- 
recdy  opposed  to  that,  in  which  suone  he  has  encouraged  men  to 
expect  them. 

But  further ;  does  not  Go(;)  make  one  man  the  instrument  of 
blessings  to  another ;  to  many ;  to  thousands  ;  to  millions ;  and 
that  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that 
the  heart,  the  desires,  the  supplications,  of  a  good  man  may.  not 
be  the  means  of  such  blessings  as  truly,  as  properly,  and  as  often, 
as  his  voice,  or  hi^  hands  ?  All  these  blessings  come  firom  God* 
Will  not  he,  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth^  but  looketh  on  the  hearty  as 
willingly  regard  the  virtuous  efforts,  of  which  he  is  there  a  witness, 
as  tlu^  of  the  hands,  or  the  tongue?  How  few  blessings  do  we 
enjoy,  in  which  others  have  not  been  more  or  less  instrumental  I 
For  our  daily  food  and  raiment,  nay,  for  our  very  being,  we  are 
indebted  to  those,  who  have  lived  in  every  age  of  time.  In  the 
same  manner  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefits,  flowing  from  the 
I»ayers  of  good  men  in  all  past  ages.     The  salvation  of  every 
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Christian  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Christ.    John  xvii. 
21^  22. 

These  are  all  the  material  objections,  usually  made  against 

E raver,  as  a  duty  of  man :  I  mean,  all  which  are  customarily  ex- 
ibited,  as  material,  by  the  objectors  themselves.  If  the  obser- 
vations, which  have  here  been  made  in  answer  to  them,  have  the 
same  weight  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  in  my  own ;  it  will  be  seen, 
that  they  nave  no  solid  basis.  Notwithstanding  the  speciousness 
which  in  the  eyes  of  some  individuals  they  have  seemed  to  wear, 
the  encouragements  to  this  duty,  mentioned  in  these  discourses, 
stand  altogether  unassailed,  and  possessed  of  their  whole  strength. 
The  objectors  have  conceived  erroneously  both  of  the  nature, 
and  design,  of  prayer:  and  misapprehended  the  proper  influence 
of  the  several  things,  from  which  they  derive  their  supposed 
difficulties. 

Let  every  one  of  my  audience,  then,  go  fearlessly,  and  constant- 
ly, to  the  duty  of  prayer ;  and  be  perfectly  assured,  that  if  he 
prays  faithfully,  he  will  not  pray  in  vain.  Let  him  remember,  that 
prayer  is  a  duty,  instituted  by  God ;  that  he  cannot  but  honour  his 
own  institution ;  and  that  he  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  those,  by 
whom  it  is  obeyed.  To  pray  is  to  obey  God;  to  please  him ;  to 
honour  him.  Those,  who  honour  Aim,  he  will  honour  ;  while  those^ 
who  despise  him^  shall  be.  lightly  esteemed.  He  has  set  before  you 
every  motive  to  induce  you  to  perform  this  duty;  commands  ;  ex- 
amples, particularly  that  of  Christ ;  promises ;  instances  of  the 
actual  and  wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  the  clearest  testi- 
monies of  his  own  approbation.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  has 
taught  you,  that  no  blessing  is  given  but  in  answer  to  prayer,  he 
has  assured  you  also,  that  all  good,  temporal  and  eternal,  descends 
as  its  proper  answer  from  Heaven.  Nothmg  has  he  left  untried  to 
persuade  you  to  this  duty. 

With  his  good  pleasure,  all  your  own  interests  conspire  in  urg- 
ing you  to  pray.  Prayer  will  tnake  you  daily  better,  wiser,  and 
lovelier  in  his  sight,  by  cherishing  in  you  those  views  and  emo- 
tions, which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  man.  It  will  sooth 
every  tumult  of  your  bosoms;  allay  your  fears;  comfort  your 
sorrows ;  invigorate  your  hopes ;  give  you  peace  in  hand,  and 
anticipate  glory  to  come.  It  will  restrain  you  from  sin ;  strength- 
en you  ajpaanst  temptation ;  recall  you  from  wandering ;  give  life 
ana  serenity  to  your  consciences ;  furnish  you  with  clearer  views 
concerning  your  duty ;  alarm  you  concerning  your  danger  ;  and 
inspire  you  with  ardour,  confidence,  and  delight,  m  the  Christian 
course. 

In  prayer,  God  will  meet  you,  and  commune  with  you  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  with  his  friendf.  He  will  lift  upon  you  the  light  of 
his  reconciled  countenance  ;  will  put  joy  ana  gladness  in  your  hearts  ; 
and  will  awaken  in  you  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
mfilody.     When  you  pass  through  the  waters  he  will  be  with  you  j 
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&Hd  through  the  rivers^  they  shall  not  overflow  you  ;  when  you  walk 
through  the  fire  J  you  ihall  not  he  burned^  neither  shall  thefiame  kin' 
He  on  you :  for  he  is  the  Lordy  your  Ood,  the  Holy  One  oflsraelj 
your  Semour.  In  an  acceptable  time  he  will  hear  you^  and  in  a  day 
of  salvation  will  he  help  you.  JTkc  mountains  witty  indeed,  deoart^ 
and  the  fulls  be  removed:  buty  if  you  seek  him  faithfully,  Ai9  fctnd' 
nets  shall  not  depart  from  youy  nor  his  covenant  of  peace  be  remov* 
ed*  Seek,  then,  the  Lordy  while  he  may  be  founa:  Call  ye  upon 
Umj  while  he  is  near*  When  you  call,  he  will  answer  ^  and  when 
you  cry  urUo  htm^  he  will  say.  Here  I  am* 
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llATTHtw  i\.  d— 13.— %tf/?ef  ihit  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye.  Otar  Father,  tehiA 
art  in  heaven;  HalUwed  be  thy  name.  Tn^  kingdom  come*  Thy  tnll  be  dom 
in  earth,  at  it  ie  in  heaven.  (Hve  ut  thu  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  tu  §vr 
debtt,  at  we  forgive  our  debtort.  And  lead  tu  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  ut 
from  evil.  For  thine  it  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever* 
Jtmen* 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  the  J^/ature^  and  Seasofu, 
of  Prayer}  the  Obligations  to  pray  ;  the  Usefulness  of  pray  tr^  ih€ 
Encouragements  to  it ;  and  the  Objections  against  it» 

The  next  subject,  which  claims  our  attention  in  a  system  of 
Theology,  is  Forms  of  Prayer. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  text,  our  Saviour  directs  xa4opray^  af- 
ter the  manner^  begun  in  that  verse^  and  continued  through  those 
which  follow*  There  are  two  modes^  in  which  this  direction  may 
be  understood*  The  first  is,  thai  this  is  a  form  of  prayer,  pre- 
scribed  to  us}  a  form,  which,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  use, 
wheh  we  approach  to  Ood  in  this  solemn  service,  rience  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  strong  proof,  that  we  are  required  to  use  a 
form  of  prajer,  at  least  in  the  public  worship  of  God ;  if  not  in 
that  which  is  private.  Even  the  candid  ana  enlightened  Paley 
says,  "  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a  pattern,  for 
forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at 
kast  to  have  authorized,  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when  he  complied 
with  the  request  of  a  disciple,  who  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to 
ffoy,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.^^  Luke  xi.  1. 

The  other  mode  of  construing  this  direction  is  this.     Christ  is 

mfposed  to  have  taught,  here,  those  subjects  of  prayer,  whiph  on  all 

iKcasions  are  its  proper  subjects  ;  the  Spirit,  with  which  we  are  to 

fray,  and  the  simplicity  of  Style  and  Manner,  with  which  out 

thoughts  are  to  be  clothed,  when  we  are  employed  in  this  duty. 

I     (That  our  Savour  is  not,  here,  to  be  considered  as  prescribing  a 

'  torn  of  prayer  to  his  followers,  seems  not  improbable  firom  a  com- 

parison  of  the  text  with  the  context.    In  the  context  he  directs  us 

not  to  do  our  alms  before  mm,  but  in  secret}  when  we  pray,  to  eti- 

'UrvfUo  our  closets  ;  when  we  fast,  not  to  be  of  a  sad  cousUenaneef 

that  we  may  not  appear  unto  men  to  fast  /  and  not  to  lav  m  for 

mstselves  treasures  ifxm  eartlu    None  of  these  passages  is,  I  ap* 

prebend,  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute,  or  kteral  tense.    1t# 
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jMy  ^ve  alms  before  others.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  bread  to  a 
stanrmg  man  in  the  sight  of  our  families*  Nay,  it  is  often  ourdu* 
ty  to  contribute  publicly  to  public  charities*  We  are  warranted, 
and  required,  to  pray,  and  to  fast,  before  others  ;  and  command- 
ed to  provide  for  our  ovm^  especially  for  those  of  our  own  house* 
holds.  As  none  of  these  assertions  will  be  disputed ;  they  de- 
mand no  proof*  I  shall  only  observe  therefore,  that  the  object  of 
our  Saviour  in  these  precepts,  was  to  forbid  ostentation,  ana  cov- 
etousness ;  and  to  establish  a  sincere,  humble,  self-denying  temper 
in  our  minds. 

Afl  these  directions,  which  are  unambiguously  expressed,  are 
evidently  not  to  be  construed  in  the  literal  sense ;  there  is  no 
small  reason,  from  analogy,  to  believe,  that  the  direction  in  Uie 
text,  which  is  plainly  ambiguous,  and  indefinite,  ought  also  not  be 
coostnied  in  this  manner*  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  little 
reason  to  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  has  here  directed  us  to  use 
this  form  of  prayer,  as  that  he  has  required  us  to  do  alms,  pray, 
and  fast,  only  in  secret ;  and  not  to  lay  up  property  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  future  day* 

This  presumption  is,  I  think,  changed  into  a  certainty  by  the 
Mowing  arguments* 

1«  Accormng  to  this  scheme^  we  are  reqiired  always  to  use  this 
form^  and  no  other* 

The  words,  After  this  manner  pray  y<j,  if  understood  literally, 
plainly  require,  that  we  always  pr^y  in  this  manner ;  and  therefore, 
m  no  other*  If  they  recjuire  us  to  use  this  form  ;  they  reauire  us 
always  to  use  it.  But  this  will  not  be  admitted  by  those  wno  hold 
the  opinion,  against  which  I  contend* 

2.  IFhenour  Saviour  gives  directions  to  his  disciples j  at  another 
tinuy  to  pray  after  this  manner  /  he  uses  several  variations  from  the 
form^  which  is  here  given. 

In  Luke  xi«  2,  &c*  our  Saviour  recites,  in  substance,  the  form  of 
prayer,  which  is  contained  in  the  text ;  and  adopts  no  less  than  ten 
variations.  These,  He,  who  is  the  same  yesteraau,  to-day ^  and  for 
ever,  adopted  unquestionably  with  design*  Of  this  design,  it  was 
not  improbably  a  part  to  teach  us,  that  mere  words  are  matters  of 
soch  indifference,  as  at  anj^  time  to  be  altered,  with  propriety,  in 
whatever  manner  the  occasion  may  require* 

One  of  the  variations,  used  by  our  Saviour  in  this  place,  is  the 
omission  of  the  doxology*  I  am  aware,  that  this  is  also  omitted 
by  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  in  the  text.  But  the 
authority  for  the  admission  of  it  is  such,  as  to  have  determined  in 
its  favour  almost  all  critics,  and  given  it  a  place,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  ahnost  every  Bible*  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  gen- 
uine part  of  this  prayer  of  our  Saviour*  This  shows,  that  the 
ssAstOHce  even  of  this  prayer  may  without  impropriety  be  varied, 
in  one  part,  or  another ;  as  the  particular  occasion  may  demandi 
or  allow. 

Vol.  JV.  19 
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3.  The  petitions^  here  recited,  are  not  presented  in  the  Jfame  ef 
Christ. 

But  our  Saviour  says,  John  xvi.  23, 24,  26,  Fmfy,  veriljfj  I  scof 
unto  you,  whatever  ye  sliall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give 
it  you.  Hitherto  liave  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name*  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  vour  joy  may  befulL  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name.  St.  Paul  also,  in  CoL  iii.  17.  says,  Whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  even  the  Father,  by  him.  This  prayer,  therefore,  is  de- 
fective in  one  particular,  which  Christ  and  St.  Paul  have,  in  these 
passages,  made  essential  to  the  acccptablcness  of  our  prayers. 

4.  XJhrist  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  used  this  prayer. 

We  have  several  prayers  of  Christ  recorded.  All  of  these  are 
such  as  plainly  arose  out  of  the  occasion,  on  which  they  were  offer- 
ed up.  They  were  in  the  strictest  sense,  extemporaneous :  the 
mere  effusions  of  his  heart  concerning  the  subjects  by  which  they 
were  prompted.  So  far,  then,  as  the  example  of  Christ  may  lie 
supposed  to  bear  upon  this  question,  it  is  nnlavourable  to  the  sup- 
position, that  wc  arc  obligedf  to  use  this  form  ;  and  favt)urable  to 
the  use  df  extemporaneous  prayer. 

5.  The  Apostles  do  not  appear  ever  td  have  used  this  prayer. 
There  are  many  prayers  of  the  Apostles  recorded.    All  these 

were  extemporaneous,  like  those  of  Christ,  and  the  Prophets  who 
went  before  higi;  and  sprang  out  of  the  occasioir.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  thp  Apostles  arc  here  an  example  to  us  ^  it  will  follow, 
that  our  own  prayers  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  with  the  strictest 

Eropriety,  extemporaneous  5  and  grow  out  of  that  state  of  facts, 
y  which  we  have  been  induced  to  pray.  A  full  proof,  also,  is 
furnished  here,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  consider  this  form  as  ob- 
ligatory on  themselves. 

6.  This  prayjer  contains  no,  expressions  of  thanksgiving. 

St.  Paul,  in  rhil.  iv.  6.  says.  Be  careful  for  nothing  ;  but  in  every 
thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  A  similar  injunction  is  recorded  1  Tim. 
ii.  ] .  From  both  these  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Paul  considered 
thanksgiving  as  universally,  and  essentially,  a  part  of  prayer. 
Had  he  Considered  this  form  as  obligatory,  on  )limself,  or  upon 
Christians  in  general ;  or  had  Christians  in  general  so  considered 
the  subject  at  that  time;  he  must,  I  think,  have  added  a  form  of 
thanksgiving,  as  a  supplement  to  this  prayer ;  and  not  left  them 
to  express  their  thanksgivings  extemporaneously  in  their  own 
words.  There  is  no  perceptible  reason,  why  Christians'  should 
utter  thanksgivings  extemporaneously,  in  words  of  their  owD| 
rather  than  adorations,  petitions,  or  confessions  for  sin.  If  t^e 
Spirit  of  Inspiration  thought  proper  to  prescribe  a  form  to  us,  m 
woich  we  were  required  to  present  our  petitions;  it  is  reasonably 
l>eiieyed,  that  he  would  also  prescribe  to  us  a  fohn,  in  which  m 
other  partS|  aboi  of  this  devotion  were  to  bQ  uttered. 
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7.  Si.  Paul  rtftUes  this  stpposition,  whtn  he  requireitu  To  pray 
dmojfs  with  all  prayer.  Eph.  v'u  18. 

From  the  prayers,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  ancient 
Saints,  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  we  know,  that  tliere  is  much 
prayer,  which,  unless  by  very  distant  implication,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  contained  in  this  form.  In  the  sentence,  which  contains  this 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  he  directs  the  Ephesians  to  pray,  that  Utter^ 
anee  might  be  given  unto  him  ;  and  that  he  might  open  his  motUh 
hddljfj  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  It  will  hardly  be 
raetended,  that  this  req|uest  is  clearly  contained  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  same  thmg  is  true  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
prayers,  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  truth  plainly  is,  that  the 
prayers,  contained  in  this  Sacred  Book,  almost  universally  sprang 
from  particular  occasions ;  are  exactly  such,  as  suited  those  ooi^ 
casioos,  the  natural  effusions  of  the  heart,  contemplating  their  na- , 
tore,  and  feeling  their  importance.  This  fact  effectuaUy  teaches 
08  what  it  is  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer :  viz.  what  I  formerly 
explained  it  to  be :  To  pray,  on  every  proper  occasion^  with  prayer 
4tdted  to  that  occasion.  But  this  cannot  oe  accomplished,  unless 
we  pray,  often  at  least,  without  a  form,  and  in  the  extemporaneous 
manner. 

These  arguments,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove,  that  the  Lord's  prayer 
w^s  not  prescribed  to  Christians  as  a  form,  which  they  were  in- 
tended, or  required,  to  adopt.  That  it  may  b^  used,  both  lawful- 
ly and  profitably,  at  vainous  times,  both  in  public  and  private ; 
iod  that  it  may  be  very  often  thus  used ;  I  entertain  not  a  single 
.doubt. 

The  question  concerning  forms  of  prayet  is  now  become  a  Ques- 
tion of  mere  expediency.  If  the  Lord? s  prayer  is  not  enjoinea  up- 
on vs ;  it  is  certain,  that  no  other  form  of  prayer  can  lay  the  least 
claim  to  such  an  injunction. 

It  is  well  known^  that  various  sects  of  Christians  are  attached  to 
ibims  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  sometimes  even 
m  private  worship.  Such  forms  are  prescribed  by  them  as  direc- 
t<«ies  of  public  worship :  and  all  those,  who  belone  to  theif  com- 
.munion,  ar^  required  to  woi*ship  in  this  manner.  Every  objection 
to  extemporaneous  prayer  is  considered,  and  I  diink  justly,  by 
these  Christians,  as  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  a  Liturgy ;  and 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  without  any  discrimmation, 
.be  blended  with  the  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  worshipping 
by  a  form.  I  shall,  therefore,  blend  them  in  the  following  exami- 
nation* These  arguments  I  consider  as  collected  by  Dr.  Paley^ 
.so  far  as  they  have  any  force.  I  shall,  therefore,  follow  this  re- 
spectable Writer  in  this  discussion. 

In  behalf  of  forms  of  prayer,  as  directories  of  public  worfaip, 
.it  is  pleaded, 

.1.  That  the  we  of  them  prevents  the  use  of  improper  prayers  f 
smk  partifularly^  as  are  absturdy  extravagant^  oritnpicm. 
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"  These,"  says  Dr.  Palej/j  "  in  an  wder  of  men,  so  numerous 
as  the  Sacerdotal,  the  folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many  must  always 
be  in  danger  of  producing,  where  the  conduct  of  the  public  wor- 
ship is  entrusted  without  restraint,  or  assistance,  to  the  discretion, 
and  abilities  of  the  officiating  minister." 

To  the  argument,  here  alleged,  I  reply.  That  this  complaint  has 
been  originated  by  those  who  have  used  Liturgies ;  and  not  by  those 
who  have  worshipped  with  extemporaneous  prayer.  Yet  these 
persons  are  incomparably  more  interested  to  complain  ;  because, 
if  the  evil  exists,  they,  and  they  only,  suffer  by  it.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  also  the  only  proper  judges,  as  being  the  only  per- 
sons, who  have  sufficient  experience  of  this  evil,  or  the  want  of  a 
Liturgy,  to  enable  them  to  judge.  The  allegation  was  invented, 
thereiore,  to  justify  the  use  of  a  Liiturgy,  already  adopted ;  and  not 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  worshipping  fey  a  Liturgy ; 
and  as  a  truth,  forced  upon  the  conviction  of  men  by  the  existence 
of  the  evil,  which  in  this  case  it  would  be  intended  to  remedy. 

Facts  are  often  discordant  with  theories ;  and  often  refute  them. 
Such,  1  apprehend,  is  the  truth  in  the  present  case.  In  the  vast 
multitude  of  Christian  congregations,  wno,  in  Switzerland^  protts* 
tant  France^  Germany y  /re/and,  and  America  }  in  Holland,  England, 
^nd  Scotland}  worship  wilhrnt  a  form,  no  material  difficulty  of 
this  nature  has  ever  been  pe;  i  ivrd.  Within  the  many  millions  of 
mankind,  who  for  Centuries  La\  c  worshipped  in  this  manner,  there 
has  certainly  been  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened  men,  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  character  and  circum- 
stances, to  have  presented,  and  to  have  felt,  this  evil,  if  it  has  actual- 
ly existed,  in  every  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting. Yet  no  complaint  has  ever  prevailed,  to  any  extent,  in  any 
protestant  age,  or  country,  among  those  who  have  worshipped 
without  forms  of  prayer.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that,  among  these 
persons,  religion,  in  the  proper  sense,  has  not  had  as  extensive  and 
liappy  influence,  as  it  has  had,  during  the  same  period,  among  any 
of  the  human  race.    . 

That  there  have  been  solitary  instances  of  this  nature,  I  ^ead^ 
if  admit*  But  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  fitt^ 
nish  ground  for  this  allegation,  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,  for 
a  moment,  by  any  man,  who  considers  this  fact  with  candour  or 
even  with  sober  attention. 

I  speak  not,  here,  of  the  performances  of  ignorant  men,  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  desk  without  right,  propriety,  or  even 
decency ;  nor  of  those,  who,  without  any  appearance  of  piety, 
are  admitted  into  the  Church,  merely  because  they  are  (in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Paleu)  "  descendants  of  large  femilies,"  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  easy  means  of  subsistence: 
men  who,  as  this  Writer  says,  are  "no  farther  Ministers  of  RcU- 

S'on,  than  as  a  cockade  makes  a  soldier.''    From  the  former  of 
ese  classes,  extravagant  addresses  to  God ;  from  the  latt^*  *^ 
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as  are  impioos ;  and  from  botli,  sich  as  are  absurd;  may  indeed 
be  expected.  But  the  existence  of  such  persons  in  the  desk,  al- 
though an  indelible  reproach  t,o  those,  who  are  bound  to  lay  hands 
ntddenlji  cnno  nuin,  and  to  all,  who  voluntarily  attend  the  ministry  of 
these  persons,  infers  no  objection  against  extemporaneous  prayer. 
Among  the  i^en,  who  are  educated,  and  morally  qualified,  for  the 
ministry,  too  few  will  always  be  found  guilty  of  this  conduct  to 
furnish  any  serious  argument  in  favour  of  a  Liturgy.  While 
among  so  many,  and  so  discreet.  Christians,  who,  through  many 
a|;es,  and  in  many  countries,  have  worshipped  in  this  manner,  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  seriously  felt  \  the  objection 
it  plainly  imaginary. 

Prayer  is,  of  all  kinds  of  discourse,  that  which  least  demands 
elegance  of  style.  Every  professed  ornament  it  rejects  with  dis- 
dain. The  simplest,  plainest,  and  least  artificial  manner  of  utter- 
ing his  thoughts,  alone  becomes  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  or 
the  occasion  and  design  of  his  supplication.  He,  who  feels  in- 
clined to  pray,  will  loath  all  criticail  phraseoloey  in  his  prayers. 
Decency,  every  where  demanded,  is  indispensable  in  the  worship 
of  God :  but,  beyond  this,  nothing  is  necessary  in  our  prayers,  be- 
tide humility,  faithfulness,  and  fervour.  But  decency  is  easily  at- 
tainable by  men  of  moderate  talents,  without  the  aid  of  a  &upe» 
rior  education.  Plain  men,  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  both  in 
private  and  public  religious  assemblies,  pray  with  much  propriety, 
and  with  no  small  edification  to  their  fellow-Christians.  He,  who 
has  universally  made^prayer  a  prime  duty  of  man,  has  qualified 
man  for  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and,  as  I  apprehend,  much 
more  happily  than  this  objection  supposes. 

3.  It  is  objected  also,  that  extemporaneous  prayer  must  be  at- 
tended Toith  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

The  ignorance  of  each  petition  before  it  is  heard  ;  the  )vant  of 
time  to  join  in  it  after  it  is  heard ;  the  necessary  suspension  of 
devotiqn  until  it  is  concluded  ;  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
what  succeeds ;  the  detention  of  the  mind  from  its  proper  busi- 
ness by  the  very  novelty,  with  which  it  is  gratified ;  form,  to- 
gther,  the  sources  of  this  confusion ;  and  furnish,  in  the  view  of 
r.  Paley,  a  fundamental  objection  against  extemporary  prayer, 
even  where  the  minister's  omce  is  discharged  with  every  possi- 
ble advantage,  and  accomplishment.  Concerning  this  objection, 
I  observe, 

First,  That  it  attaches  a  gross,  and  fundamental  impropriety  to 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  was, 
I  think,  unquestionably  intended  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in  the  great  assembly,  before  which  it  was  uttered ;  and  to  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  their  own  supplications.  But  this  design 
was  impracticable  on  that  occasion,  and  with  respect  to  that  as* 
sembly^  as  truly,  and  as  extensively,  as  with  respect  to  any  mod-- 
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em  consregahcn  of  Christians.    There  are  many  instances,  also, 
in  which  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-Christians,  assembled  for 

rrayer.  The  prayers,  actually  uttered  on  these  occasions,  were, 
think,  with  a  degree  of  probability  next  to  certainty,  extempo- 
rary. The  persons,  who  heard  them*,  could  no  better  tell  the 
import  of  eachpetition,  before  they  heard  it,  than  modern  Christiaa 
assemblies.  Their  devotion  was  as  much  suspended,  until  a  peti- 
tion was  concluded.  They  were  as  much  held  in  continual  expect 
tation  ;  were  detained  as  much  from  their  proper  business  of  join- 
ing in  prayer;  and  were,  in  all  other  respects^  subjected  to  as  many 
disadvantages.  The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  these  premises 
is,  that  the  Aposdes  prayed  in  a  manner,  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  unedifying  to  those  with  whom  they  prayea,  and  oi 
course  unapproved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  conclusion  no  objector  will  admit*  But  if  an  objectoi 
refiise  to  admit  the  conclusion ;  he  must,  I  think,  give  up  the 
premises.  If  men  could  profitably  unite  in  extemporary  prayer, 
\n  the  days  ot  Solomon,  or  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they  can  da 
it  now. 

Secondly.  7%e  same  objection  lies  zoith  equal  force,  to  a  great 
extent,  against  the  union,  which  the  objectors  themselves  suppose  tty 
exist,  and  will  acknowledge  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  other  parts 
of  religious  worship. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  from  perhaps  one  half  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  number,  usually  gathered  in  religious 
assemblies,  are,  throughout  almost  all  Christian  Countries,  unable 
to  read.  Of  these  it  may  be  properly  observed,  here,  that,  from 
the  confused  manner,  in  which  the  responses  in  a  Liturgy  will  ev- 
er be  read  by  a  numerous  and  mixed  assembly,  they  must  very 
imperfectly  hear,  and  understand,  this  part  of  the  prayers.  That, 
which  they  gain  by  hearing,  however,  is  all  which  they  gain.  All 
these,  unless  they  learn  the  prayers  by  heart,  a  fact,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  rarely  happens,  must  be  in  a  much  less  favourable 
situation,  in  some  respects,  and  better  situated  in  none,  than  when 
they  are  present  at  extemporary  prayers. 

Equally  unable  are  these  persons  to  read  Psalms.  If  men  can- 
not join  in  the  prayers,  uttered  by  a  minister,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
show  how  they  can  unite  in  the  praises,  sung  by  a  choir. 

My  audience  well  know,  that  hearing  the  word  of  Ood  is,  in  my 
own  view,  omrt,  and  a  very  solemn  and  important  part,  of  pubUc 
worship.  To  receive  divine  truth,  and  divine  precepts,  as  being 
really  divinie,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  love,  is  an  ordinance  as 
truly  appointed  by  God,  and  as  acceptable  means  of  honouring 
him,  as  prayer,  pr  praise.  To  hear  with  any  advantage,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, that  we  should  both  understand,  and  feel,  what  we  hear. 
In  order  to  understand,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  examine  every 
thing,  uttered  by  the  Preacher,  which  is  not  absolutely  obvious, 
with  a  momentary  investigation  employed  upon  each  of  his  asser^ 
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lfton#.  In  order  iofetU  it  is  equally  necessary,  that  a  little  longef 
time  should  be  spent  upon  every  part  of  a  discourse^  which  is  fitted 
to  awaken  feeling.  The  time,  necessary  for  lK>th  these  arts  of  the 
mind,  must,  at  least,  be  equal  to  that,  which  is  demanded  for  such 
onion  in  prayer,  as  will  make  the  several  petitions  our  own.  But 
all  the  confusion,  suspense,  detention,  and  embarrassment  from 
novelty,  will  here  have  as  much  influence  to  prevent  us  from  hear- 
ing a  Sermon,  in  a  proper  manner,  as  from  joining  in  extemporary 
prayer.  Here,  also,  the  labouring  recollection,  and  embarrassed, 
or  tumultuous  delivery,  of  which  Dr.  Palty  complains,  will  have 
their  full  effect.  Most  men,  unless  when  destitute  of  self-posses- 
sion, speak  extemporaneously,  with  more  distinctness  and  pro- 
priety, than  they  read  ;  and  are,  therefore,  more  readily,  and 
perfectly,  understood.  But  if  an  audience  do  not  understand, 
and  feel,  a  sermon,  they  fail  as  effectually  of  performing  this 
part  of  religious  worship,  as  of  performing^  the  duty  of  prayer, 
when  they  do  not  join  m  the  petitions.  The  same  difficulties, 
therefbire,  attend,  thus  far,  the  performance  of  both  these  relig- 
ious services^  which  are  here  supposed  to  attend  extemporary 
prayer.  It  is  presumed,  however,  tnat  they  are  imaginary  m  boch 
cases :  for, 

Thirdly.  Tkt  antmtr  to  th^  former  objection  i$  applicable^  with 
the  same  force,  to  this :  viz.  That  the  difficulties^  complained  of 
have  never  existed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  of  serious  importance, 
m  the  view  of  those  who  have  worshipped,  publicly,  with  extempora* 
rymraver. 

In  tne  long  periods  throughout  which,  and  among  the  numerous 
millions  by  wnom,  this  mode  of  worship  has  been  adopted,  no 
complaint  of  any  magnitude  has  ever  arisen  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  not  be  asserted,  and  ivith  decency  cannot,  that  these 
persons  have  been  less  serious,  less  scrupulous  about  their  worship, 
or  less  anxious  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion  aright,  than  an 
equal  number  of  their  fellow-christians.  Experience,  therefore, 
is  wholly  against  both  of  these  objections ;  and  experience  is  the 
only  evidence,  or  umpire,  in  the  case. 

The  advocates  for  forms  of  prayer  admit,  that  they  are  attended 
by  some  disadvantages.  Among  these,  Dr.  Paley  considers  th» 
two  following  as  the  principal. 

1.  That  forms  of  prayer,  composed  in  one  age,  become  unfit  for 
another,  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  language,  circumstances ^and 
opinions. 

This  objection  must,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  force.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessarily  of  very 
serious  importance.  To  make  frequent  alterations  in  so  solemn 
a  service  would,  certainly,  be  dangerous.  Nor  ought  they  ever  to 
*>e  made  without  extreme  caution.  Yet  when  they  are  plainly  de- 
manded by  existing  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  a  collection  of  Christians  would  refuse  their  consent  to  safe 
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-and  reasonable  changes:  especially  after  Uie  erfl  had  become 
considerable. 

2.  That  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  pro^ 
duces  weariness,  and  tnatteniheness,  in  the  congregation* 

This  I  esteem  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  the  former ;  so  Cmt 
as  such  a  repetition  exists:  while  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  its  ex- 
btence  appears  to  me  unnecessary*  For  this  evil,  Dr.  Paletf  ob- 
serves, "  Devotion  may  supply  a  remedy.''  I  admit  that  it  may  ;. 
and  doubt  not  that  in  indiviuual  minds  it  does ;  at  least  in  a  coo- 
siderable  measurer  Still  the  objection  is  far  from  being  removed. 
Every  mode  of  worship  ought  to  be  so  formed,  as  to  awaken  devo- 
tion, always  too  languid ;  and  not  so  as  to  diminish  aflame,  which 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  repetition,  as  well  a» 
of  continued  sameness,  soon  to  weary  minds,  formed,  like  ours, 
with  an  inherent  lore  of  change  and  novelty .^  This,  in  every  other 
case,  is  perceived,  and  acknowledged.  No  reason  appears,,  why 
it  should  not  be  acknowledged  in  uiie.  Devotion  easily  languishes 
in  the  most  pious  minds  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  assisted,  not! 
repressed.  The  best  men  complam  often,  and  justly,  of  lukewarm 
aftections,  and  wandering  thoughts.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of 
others  ?  Certainly  the  fervour  of  devotion,  referred  to,  mus^  be  un- 
safely relied  on,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  wearisome  service  ia 
the  minds  of  a  congregation  at  large. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  these  remarks,,  it  may  be  said,  that 
psalms  and  hymns  are  sung  in  frequent  repetition.  I  reply,  that 
these  are  rarely  repeated,  when  compared  with  repetitions  in  forms 
of  prayer.  Yet  even  these,  when  sung  several  times  within  a  short 
period,  become  obviously  tiresome. 

.  But  besides  that,  the  psalms  are  given  us  in  Scripture,  and  are- 
iherefore  regarded  with  a  reverence,  which  can  be  claimed  by  no 
human  composition.  Both  psalms  and  hymn»are  always  «img;  and 
are,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  hearer  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
music.  This  is  an  advantage,  which  nothing  else  can  boast ;  and 
counterbalances  whatever  t^iousness  woukl  otherwise  be  found  in 
any  necessary  or  proper  repetition.  These,  therefore,  may  be  bit* 
ly  laid  aside,  as  being  without  the  debate. 

3.  To  these  objections  ought  to  be  added  another;  That  the  Moi» 
of  uttering  the  forms  of  prayer,  in  actual  use,  is  unhappy* 

This  mode,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  audible  union  of  a  whole 
Congregation  in  reading  each  prayer,  throughout  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  service*  The  effect  of  this  practice,  so  far  as  I  can  jud^e 
irom  my  own  experience,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  dis- 
turb the  attention,  and  confound  the  thoughts,  of  the  several  sup- 
pliants. How  far  the  power  of  habit  may  go  towards  lessening, 
or  removine,  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  without  more  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  worship,  to  judge.  But,  in- 
dependently of  this  consideration,  so  many  voices,  set  by  nature 
.\o  ao  many  different  keys,  and  directed  in  so  many  difTerenl 
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methods  of  modulation,  are  certainly  an  embamssment  of  that 
ouietness  and  steadiness  of  thought,  that  entire  self-possession,  so 
aesirable  during  the  time  of  religious  worship.  Sounds,  which  are 
Terj  numerous,  are,  when  uttered  at  the  same  moment,  almost  of 
course  perplexing.  Discordant  sounds  are  necessarily  unpleasant: 
and  no  circumstances  can  prevent  this  effect  on  the  mind. 

4.  Forms  of  prayer  must  necessarily  be  General :  whereas  the  na^ 
ha-e  of  prayer  demands^  tfiat  our  petitions  should  m  o  great  measurt 
he  farticular. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  prayer  to  change  the  purposes,  or 
conduct  of  the  Creator.  Its  whole  import  consists  in  exciting 
our  obedience  to  him,  and  the  amendment  of  ourselves.  Bjr 
awakening  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  our  euilt,  dangers,  necessities, 
helplessness,  dependence,  and  indebteaness  ;  oi  our  own  litde- 
oess,  and  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  our  Maker ; 
we  are  improv^  in  our  moral  character,  and  fitted  to  receive  the 
blessings,  which  we  need.  The  more  these  emotions  are  excited, 
the  more  effectually  are  these  ends  accomplished.  Of  course,  the 
most  advantageous  means  should  always  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Hence  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  prayer  ought,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  consist  of  petitions,  confessions,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration, 
formed  in  particular,  not  in  general,  thoughts  and  expressions* 
General  declarations,  and  images,  of  all  kmds,  except  when  em- 
inently important,  are  feeble  and  unimpressive.  Particular  ones, 
on  the  contrary,  are  deeply,  and  alone,  Impressive. 

Whenever  the  end  of  what  we  speak,  or  write,  is  to  interest 
either  the  imagination,  or  the  heart ;  it  is  a  rule  of  every  Rheto* 
rical  writer,  and  ordinarily  the  practice  of  every  man  who  follows 
nature,  to  use  particular  images  and  expi*essions.  No  reason  ap» 
pears^  why  this  rule,  founded  in  the  native  character  of  man,  may 
not  be  applied  to  the  present  case  with  the  same  propriety  as  to 
anyother. 

The  principal  end  of  prayer  is,  not  to  teach^  hut  to  mtyi^e^  the 
heart.  The  more  this  rule  is  followed,  the  more  win  (he  end  be 
attained.  In  all  the  warrantable  means  of  quickening  the  affee- 
tioDs,  prayer  ought  plainly  to  abound.  Both  the  sentiments,  and 
language,  ought  to  be  simple,  artless,  ap]>arently  the  result  of  no 
labour,  derived  from  the  occasion,  and  springing  directly  from  the 
heart.  To  this  scheme,  the  confessions,  petitions,  and  thanksgtvinn, 
should,  I  think,  be  generally  conformed,  wherever  it  is  intended  to 
be  made  deeply  impressive. 

This  is  a  purpose,  which  no  form  of  prayer,  however  adnunHbly 
oomposed,  can  successfully  accomplish.  Designed  tor  so  mahy 
persons,  occasions,  and  ages,  it  must  of  necessity  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  general ;  and  so  far  defective.  The  mind,  deeply  inter- 
ested by  the  occasion,  must  be  disappointed  of  what  it  naturallv 
expects ;  and  displeased,  when  it  finds  the  strain  of  sentiment  fiairi- 
ing  short  of  its  own  feelings.    In  this  degree,  therefore,  it  w91  AIT 
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of  bein^  edified*  The  emotions  which  it  wishes  to  have  excited, 
and  which  the  occasion  demands,  and  awakens,  are  either  faindy 
excited,  or  suffered  to  sleep.  If  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
a  Liturgy  find,  as  thej  tnink,  those  difficulties  in  extemporary 
prayer,  which  are  alleged  by  Dr^  Palty  ;  such,  as  are  accustomed 
to  praver  of  this  nature,  complain  with  not  less  feeling,  and  as  they 
apprenend  with  not  less  reason,  of  the  general,  unimpressive  char- 
acter of  forms ;  and  (heir  want  of  a  perceptible  adaptation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  suppliants. 

Almost  every  prayer^  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  sprang  out  of 
the  case  which  prompted  it  \  and  expresses  its  particular,  impor- 
tant, and  most  afiectine  circumstances.  Such  are  Abraham^s  for 
bhmael^  Gen.  xvii.;  MrahamU  for  Sodomy  Gen.  xviii. ;  Lot^s  for 
himself.  Gen.  xix. ;  Isaac^s  for  Jacob  and  Elsau^  Gen.  xxvii*;  Jacobs 
for  himself,  Gen.  xxviii.  ^  Those  of  Jlfo«e«  for  hraelj  Exod.  xxxii.  and 
xxxiii.;  (?u{eon\.  Judges  vi. ;  Samson^s^  Judges  xvi. ;  Hannah?8^ 
iSam.  ii»;  DavidPs,  3  Sam.  vii. ;  Solomon' Sj  1  Kings  viii. ;  Jthoshcqfhafi 
tat  Judahj  2Chron.xx.;  HezekiaVs  (or  Israel^  2  Kings  xix.;  Here- 
kiah?8  for  himself,  2  Kings  xx. ;  EzraU  for  Judahj  Ezra  ix» ;  the 
^yer  of  the  Levites  for  Judahj  Neh.  ix. ;  those  o(  Jeremiah  and 
Vaniel;  that  of  Joiiah;  those  recorded  of  Christ ;  and  those  re- 
corded of  the  Apostles. 

In  all  these,  and  several  other  instances ;  particularly,  many 
contained  in  the  Psalms ;  the  prayer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  oc- 
casion in  hand,  whether  a  public  or  private  one :  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  several  of  them  were  pra vers  of  the  most  publii: 
nature;  and  although  uttered  chiefly  by  inoividuals,  were  uttered 
in  the  midst  of  great  assembEea,  and  offered  up  in  their  name. 
Nor  is  there,  so  fi^  as  I  remember,  a  single  prayer  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  (the  text  being  here  laid  out  of  the  question)  which  has 
at  all  the  a4>ect  of  having  been  a  form,  or  a  part  of  a  standing 
Liturgy. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  praver  is  no  other 
than  the  thoughts  of  a  devotional  mind,  ascending  silently  to  God, 
Mr  audiblv  expressed.  What  these  thoughts  are  in  the  mindy  the 
prayer  of  the  voice  ought  ever  to  be.  Hence,  as  the  thoughts  will 
vary,  so  the  prayer  will  also  vary,  according  to  the  numberless 
cases  of  suppliants ;  the  cares,  wants,  fears,  distresses,  supplies, 
h<^s,  and  joys.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets,  Apostles,,  and  our 
Saviour  himself  prayed.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  those, 
who  alone  were  under  his  express  direction.  Whatever  tn/frmdiet 
ire,  who  are  uninspired^  may  labour  under,  the  same  Spirit  may 
with  himible  confidence  be  expected  to  help^  so  far  as  shdl  be  ne* 
^essarv  for  us,  as  he  helped  theirs.  Their  example  he  has  record- 
ed both  for  our  instruction  and  encouragement.  As  their  circum- 
Mmces  gave  birth  both  to  their  thoughts  and  expressions ;  no  rea- 
son appears,  why  our  prayers  should  not  arise  also  out  of  our 
Ifavomstances.    The  difficulties  supposed  to  attend  this  manner 
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of  worshipping  Grod,  will,  it  is  believed,  vaDish,  if  our  hearts  art 
engaged  in  our  services. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  have  occurred  to  me  concemine  this 
sobject.  Still,  I  have  no  controversy  with  those,  who  think  forms 
of  prayer  most  edifyine  to  themselves.  They  undoubtedly  must 
be  their  own  Judges.  Particularly,  as  their  experience  concerning 
this  side  of  the  question  has  been  for  greater  tnan  mine;  I  cannot 
conUt>vertthe  decisions  of  this  experience,  so  £air  as  they  are  to 
respect  themselves  only.  Very  many  unquestionable,  ana  excel- 
lent, Christians  have  worshipped  in  both  these  methods.  In  both 
Aese  methods,  therefore,  men  may  be  excellent  Christians,  and 
worship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  On  this  subject,  whether 
considered  as  a  subjeict  of  speculation,  or  of  practice,  no  debate 
ought  ever  to  arise,  except  that  which  is  entirely  catholic,  and 
friendly ;  and  no  feelings  beside  those  which  are  of  the  most  char- 
itable nature.  Zeal,  however  commendable  it  may  be  in  some 
cases,  seems  here  out  of  place. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  thought  proper  to 
make  concerning  forms  of  prayer,  and  concerning  the  Lord's 
prayer,  considered  as  either  requiring,  or  warranting  us  to  pray 
1)7  a  form.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  add,  as  a  mere  opmion 
of  my  own,  that  it  is  perfectlv  proper,  and  will  be  wise  for  all  such 
persons  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  self-possession,  or  of  being 
otherwise  embarrassed,  when  they  are  to  perform  thisdutv,  wheth- 
er in  public,  or  in  private,  to  obtain  well- written  forms  of  praver ; 
and  make  them  their  directories  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
This  practice  I  should  recommend  also,  so  lon^  as  the  danger  of 
embarrassiDent  should  continue;  even  if  it  should  continue  through 
Kfc.  To  pray  by  a  form  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  directing 
this  duly  at  large ;  and  maj  yet  be  the  best  method,  which,  in  giv- 
en circunistances,  will  be  in  our  power.  It  certainly  will  be  far 
more  desirable  to  use  a  form  of  prayer,  than  to  pray  m  an  embar- 
rassed and  interrupted  manner. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  T  have  suggested,  that  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  intended  to  teach  us  the  subjects,  ihe  spirit,  and 
the  manner  of  our  prayers.  Concerning  the  subjects  we  are  taught 
particularly,  that  we  ought  to  pray  con tmually,  and  extensively,  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  worship  of  God,  and  the  con- 
version and  obedience  of  mankind ;  to  ask  daily  for  our  daily 
bread;  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins;  for  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
toiwards  others;  for  security  against  temptation;  and  for  prolec- 
twn  and  deliverance  from  evil,  both  natural  and  moral.  We  are 
also  here  directed  to  look  to  God,  as  our  Father  and  Friend,  for 
I»reotal  love,  tenderness,  and  blessings ;  and  to  reioice  that  the 
hnffdam^  the  powety  and  the  glory ^  are  his,  and  will  be  his  only^ 
and  for  ever. 

These  things  are  all  plainly  taught  in  this  very  remarkable  form 
of  prayer.    They  are,  however,  &rfironf  being  tU  that  are  taught. 
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No  oomposition,  it  is  presumed,  ever  contained  more,  or  more  val- 
uable instruction.  Among  the  truths,  which  are  obviously  involved 
in  it,  are  the  following. 

]•  That  we  are  not  to  expect  a  gracious  audiepce  of  God  fw 
otir  mmh  speakingf  but  for  the  sincerity^  kumUihf^  and^iy,  with 
which  we  prav. 

3.  That  all  places,  where  we  can  pray  with  decency,  and  with- 
out ostentation  and  interruption,  are  proper  places  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty* 

All  men  are  to  use  this  prayer,  at  least  in  substance :  but  all 
men  cannot  resort  for  this  purpose  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalemj  to 
a  Church,  not  to  any  other  places,  supposed  to  be  consecrated* 

3.  That  prayer  is  a  soctal  employmenU 

Out  Father  is  the  language  ofnumbers ;  of  a  family,  or  of  a  con- 
gregation ;  not  of  an  individual.  Similar  phraseology  runs,  also, 
through  the  whole  form. 

4.  That  we  are  to  pray  for  others. 

Three  of  these  petitions  are  employed  as  prayer  for  others ; 
viz.  the  three  first. 

5.  That  we  are  eoually  dependent  on  God  for  snirtlual  good^ 
as  for  temporal}  ana  for  safety  firom  moral,  as  well  as  fix>m  na- 
tural, evil. 

6.  That  our  desii^es  for  natural  good  must  always  be  moderate 
and  humbU. 

We  are  here  taught  to  pray  daily ^  not  for  wealthy  but  for  daily 
bread* 

7 4  That  we  cannot  pray  acceptably,  unless  we  exercise  a  spirif 
offormeness  towards  our  enemies. 

d.  That  we  are  to  pray  equally  for  those  things,  which  God  has 
foretold,  as  for  those,  which  to  us  are  unknown  and  uncertain. 

God  has  foretold,  that  his  name  shall  be  hallowed,  his  kingdoiK 
come,  and  his  will  be  done,  in  the  manner  here  specified :  yet  for 
these  things  we  are  directed  to  pray. 

9.  That  the  predetermination  of  God,  therefore,  ought  never  to 
be  a  hindrance,  nor  discouragement,  to  prayer. 

That  God  has  predetermined,  that  his  kingdom  shall  be  built  tfy 
his  name  hallowed,  and  his  will  done,  throughout  the  earth,  will  not 
be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  and  believes,  the  Bible.  Yet 
for  these  things  we  are  here  required  to  prav. 

Finally.  We  are  taught  by  this  prayer,  that  he,  who  does  not 
sincerely  desire  that  the  name  of  Goa  may  be  hallowed,  that  his  ktng^ 
dom  may  come,  and  ?Us  will  be  done  ;  who  cannot  heartily  rejoice, 
that  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  his,  and  will  be  his, 
throughout  eternity ;  and  who  cannot  subjoin  to  all  these  things 
liis  own  solemn  Amen ;  does  not,  and  cannot,  pray  in  the  manneri 
Inquired  by  the  Redeemer  of  mankind* 
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Haying  finished  the  proposed  examination  of  the  ffreat  Chris- 
dam  duty  of  Prayer,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  in  the 
order  formerly  mentioned :  viz. 

idercourst  with  religious  men. 

The  Text  informs  us,  that  he,  who  walketh  with  wiie  merij  shall  be 
wise.  'Wisdom,  it  is  well  known,  is  extensively  employed  by  the 
divine  writers,  particularly  by  Solomon^  to  denote  Religion.  Wiss 
Men,  therefore,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  Beligious 


To  walk,  denotes,  in  the  same  language,  to  converse  familiarly^ 
QS^  frequently,  or  to  have  our  whole  course  of  life  intimately  andjo" 
smliarly  connected,  wiih  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  whom,  or  amid 
which,  we  are  supposed  to  walk.  i 

The  following  doctrine  is,  therefore,  obviously  contained  in  the 
txt,  TTuMt  he  who  lives,  and  converses,  frequently,  and  intimately, 
with  religious  men,  may  ordinarily  be  expected  to  bicome  religious. 
The  declaration  in  the  text  is  absolute :  but  I  understand  such 
declarations,  as  usually  meanine  no  more  than  I  have  here  ex- 
pressed* Thus,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it,  another  expression  of  the 
same  nature,  intends  not,  that  every  child,  thus  educated,  will  cer- 
tainly become  religious,  but  that  tnis  will  ordinarily  be  the  fact,, 
and  may,  therefore,  always  be  fairly  expected. 

There  are  two  senses,  in  which  the  text,  without  any  violence, 
may  be  undertsood :  the  obvious  one. 

Thai  persons,  hitherto  destitute  of  religion,  will  assume  this  ehar^ 
acter^  and  the  more  remote  one, 

TTust  persons,  already  religious,  will  by  this  intercourse  become 
more  $o.  He,  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise:  that  is, 
esuphaiically,  or  eminenthi. 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  conuder  the  subject  with  respect  to 
both  these  senses.  . 

I.  Those,  who  are  deeiittUe  of  religion,  and  converse  frequently, 
and  religiously,  vnth  religious  meny  may  ordinarily  be  eapeeUd  to 
become  religious. 

In  prpot  of  this  position,  I  observe^ 

1.  Relifnan,  in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  really  and  eminesUty  pos^ 
eueed  ofUt^  character,  appears  to  oihers  to  be  realm  • 
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The  Bible  exhibits  religion  with  abundant  proof,  and  with  su- 

!)reme  force  and  beauty.  It  presents  this  great  subject  to  us  in  the 
brm  of  doctrines,  precepts,  and,  so  far  as  history  can  furnish 
them,  of  examples  also.  It  {H*esents  us  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
most  satisfectory  arguments,  to  prove  that  these  exhibitions  are 
made  by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  Still,  although  the  mind  is  un* 
able  to  deny  the  sufficiency,  force,  and  beauty,  of  the  representa- 
tion, or  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  it  can 
withdraw  itself  from  both  ;  and  in  this  manner  can  avoid  the  con- 
viction, which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and  the  emotions,  which  it 
is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  subject  is  naturally  uncongenial  to  the 
taste  of  man :  and  from  every  such  subject,  man  almost  instinc- 
tivelv  wishes  to  withdraw  his  attention,  and  turn  his  eye  away* 
To  ap  this  is  almost  always  in  his  power;  and  however  dangerous 
may  be  the  conduct,  and  however  desirable  the  contrary  conduct^ 
will,  almost  of  course,  be  the  dictate  of  inclination.  The  subject, 
which  he  disrelishes,  he  can  shun.  To  the  arguments,  which  sus- 
tain it,  he  car\  refuse  to  listen.  Against  the  evidence,  which  they 
convey,  he  can  close  his  eyes.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  easy  for 
him  to  say,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  "  The  religion,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Gospel,  forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  character ; 
and  would  be  not  a  httle  desirable,  were  it  real  and  attainable  by 
such  a  bein^as  man.  But,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  where  shall  it 
be  found  ?  There  are,  it  is  true,  those,  who  profess  to  be  reli- 
gious; and  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  somewhat  more 
grave,  specious,  and  imposing,  in  their  deportment,  than  most 
Other  men.  But  I  see  nothing  in  their  character,  which  may  not 
be  rivalled  by  other  men ;  nothing,  which  mtiy  not  be  explained 
by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature ;  nothing,  which  proves 
them  to  possess  the  extraordinary  spirit,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel, 
I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  reli- 
gion, taught  in  the  Scriptures,  although  beautiful  and  desirable  to 
Uie  eye  of  the  mind,  exists  in  the  Scriptures  only ;  and  has  no  real, 
or  practical,  being  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  a  speculative  object, 
it  is  commendable ;  as  a  practical  one,  it  is,  I  think,  chiefly  hnagin- 
ary.''  Such  may  be,  such,  I  doubt  not,  often  have  been,  the  sen- 
timents of  persons,  living  under  the  Gospel,  concerning  religion  : 
persons,  wno  have  read  the  accounts  concerning  it  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  have  surveyed  the  conduct  of  its 
professors  only  at  a  distance,  and  seen  it  only  in  the  gross.  Nor 
.can  it  be  deniea,  that  these  sentiments,  akhough  false  and  ground- 
less, are  yet  natural,  frequent,  and,  in  a  sense,  common. 

But  ia  real  Iffe  the  subject  plainly  wears  a  ditf^nt  aspeeL 
There  sre  many  persons,  and  many  cases,  %y  whom,  and  in  WTlicl^ 
the  spirit  of  the  uospel  is  manifested,  so  unambiguomty,  era  to  di^ 
low  of  no  doubt  concerning  its  reality,  nature,  am  ^fiSeeey,  In  At 
mind  of  mi  honest  beholder*  Tlie  evidence  is  of  suck  m  «fftuf«, 
tli%t  it  eannot  be  ctidedy  tmleM  by  m  |M)iftAice  1^ 
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ticHi  of  conscience  too  palpable,  to  be  admitted  by  a  man,  who  can 
lay  any  claim  to  fairness  of  character.  It  would  be  oftencr  seen, 
and  aftcner  acknowledged,  wci*e  the  person,  on  whom  the  sight 
and  acknowledgment  might  have  the  happy  influence  under  con- 
sideration, to  converse  more  frequently,  and  more  intimately, 
with  men  of  piety.  If  we  were  really  to  walk  with  wise  men; 
if  we  were  to  live  by  their  side ;  mark  their  conduct ;  compare 
it  with  that  of  others;  and  inquire  concerning  the  principles, 
from  which  it  was  derived ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  this  subject.  We  should  see  the  condi^ct  itself  to 
be  exceedingly  different^  nay,  in  many  respects  directly  opposite, 
in  the  two  cases.  Eflccts  of  this  diverse  and  opposite  nature  we 
should  be  compelled  to  attribute  io  diverse  ana  opposite  causes. 
One  class  of  them  we  should,  in  a  word,  be  obligea  to  ascribe  to 
religion,  and  the  other  to  the  native  character  of  man.  Even  in 
wr  secret  thoughts  we  should  be  forced  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. The  urnlerstanding  could  not  withdraw  itself  from  con- 
viction ;  and  conscience  would  not  fail  to  hold  up  the  subject  in 
Mtiew. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  iuch  men  religion  also  appears  solemn^  dig' 
mfiedf  and  superior. 

All  wicked  men,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sion, necessarily  feel  the  superiority  of  those,  who  are  truly  and 
soafiectedly  virtuous.  A  sense  of  this  superiority,  and  of  their 
own  comparative  depression^  is  the  source,  in  an  extensive  degree, 
of  that  hostility,  which  they  so  often  manifest  towards  persons  of 
this  character.  From  these  emotions  no  such  man  can  escape* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue  they  are  always  in  the  shade ;  and 
«e  not  mifrequently  shrunk  and  withered.  Milton^  after  havine 
recited  the  rebike  of  Zephon'ijo  Satan,  says  very  justly,  as  weu 
as  very  beautifully, 

"  Abash'd  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  fi;oodne88  i^,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  ihape  now  lovely." 

Soch,  in  multiplied  instances,  has  been  the  effect  of  rebukes,  ad- 
ministered by  virtuous  men  to  those  who  were  wicked. 

The  awe,  the  reverence,  the  consciousness  of  superionty,  in- 
■pired  in  the  minds  of  sinners  by  virtue,  appearing  with  its  own 
solemn  and  venerable  dignity,  are  not  always  accompanied,  nor 
followed,  by  hatred.  If  I  mistake  not,  they,  in  many  instances, 
terminate  in  a  settled  respect  and  admiration  for  the  virtuous  per- 
aoos,  by  whose  conduct  they  were  excited;  emotions,  not  unfre- 
qoently  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  on  the  hearts,  and  lives, 
m  those,  by  whom  they  are  entertained.  It  is  uniiecessary  to 
prove,  tjiat.men  naturally  seek  the  company  of  those,  whom  they 
respect  and  admire.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  show,  that  the 
•entioients,  and  opinions,  of  such  persons  have,  of  course,  no  smaH 
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influence  over  the  minds  of  such  as  thus  seek  their  company. 
Between  reverencing,  and  embracing,  the  sentiments  of  persons, 
thus  situated,  the  steps  are  few,  and  the  transition  is  easy.  There 
is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  this  happy  progress  has  often 
taken  place. 

3.  in  the  conduct  of  such  men,  alsOy  religion  appears  lovely. 

The  consciences  of  sinful  men,  perhaps  of  all  such  men,  when 
their  consciences  are  permitted  to  testify  at  all,  testify  to  the  love- 
liness of  Evangelical  virtue.  In  their  language,  I  confess,  it  is  of- 
ten denied  ;  and  still  more  freauently,  perhaps,  is  given  in  a  grudg- 
ing, niggardly  manner.  By  tneir  consciences,  it  is  acknowledged 
of  course.    . 

Wherever  the  judgment  of  the  mind  is  allowed  to  decide  with- 
out .a  bis^,  it  of  course  pronounces  the  law  of  God  to  require 
nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  excellent,  and  useful.  Of  this 
nature,  beyond  a  question,  is  piety  to  its  Author,  and  benevolence 
to  his  creatures.  In  no  form  can  these  exercises  of  mind  be  man- 
ifested, without  being  seen  to  be  amiable  by  every  unprejudiced 
eye.  Justice,  kindness,  truth,  disinterestedness,  forgiveness  to 
enemies,  and  mercy  to  the  suffering,  are  always  desirable,  always 
lovely.  With  the  same  amiableness  is  the  government  of  our 
passions  and  appetitee  regularly  adorned.  Meekness,  gentleness, 
sobriety,  and  temperance,  are  indispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter :  and  all  persons,  who  wish  to  be  loved  by  others,  are  forced, 
invariably,  either  to  assume,  or  at  least  to  exhibit,  these  character- 
istics to  their  fellow-men. 

The  tmion  of  these  attributes  is  the  consummation  of  moral  ex- 
cellence to  man  ;  and  involves  whatever  is  really  and  eminently 
lovely.  Wherever  they  are  thus  united,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  in  their  native  light,  without  the  obscuring  influence  of 
characteristical  passions,  prejudices,  uncouthness,  or  vulgarity,  the 
understanding  Is  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  excellence,  and, 
secretly  at  least,  to  pronounce  them  Jovely.  Even  gross  and 
hard-hearted  men,  much  more  persons  ]>oss^ssing  dispositions 
naturally  sweet  and  susceptible,  are  often  greatly  aflfected  by  the 
sincere  and  artless  display  of  these  attributes.  In  many  instances^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  un- 
renewed men  a  conviction  of  tiie  reality  of  religion,  which  argu- 
ment has  never' been  able  to  produce ;  and  a  sense  of  its  worth, 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences. 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  of  a  vehement  and  rigid 
temper,  had,  many  years  since,  a  dispute  with  a  friend  of  his,  a 

!)roressor  of  religion  5  and  had  been  injured  by  him.  With  strong 
eeli&gs  of  resentment  he  made  him  a  visit,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  qu^prelling  with  him.  He  accordingly  stated  to  him  the 
nature,  and  extent,  of  the  injury ;  and  was  preparing,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed,  to  load  him  with  a  train  of  severe  reproaches : 
nrhen  his  friend  cut  him  short  by  acknowledging  widi  the  utmost 
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readiness,  and  frankness,  the  injustice,  of  which  he  had  been  guil- 
ty ;  expressing  his  own  regret  for  the  wrong,  which  he  had  done  5 
requesting  his  forgiveness ;  and  proflTering  him  ample  compensa- 
tion. He  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was  satisfied ;  and  with- 
drew, full  of  noortification,  that  he  had  been  precluded  from  vent- 
ing his  indignation,  and  wounding  his  friend  with  keen  and  violent 
reproaches  for  his  conduct.  As  he  was  walking  homeward,  he 
said  to  himself  to  this  effect:  "  There  must  be  something  more  in 
religion,  than  I  have  hitherto  suspected.  Were  any  man  to  ad- 
dress me  in  the  tone  of  haughtiness,  and  provocation,  with  which 
I  accosted  mv  friend  this  evening ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  preserve  the  equanimity,  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness  ;  and 
especially  with  so  much  frankness,  humility,  and  meekness,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong,  which  I  had  done  ;  so  readily  ask  forgive- 
ness of  the  man  whom  I  bad  injured ;  and  so  cheerfully  promise  a 
satisfetctorv  recompense.  I  should  have  met  his  anger  with  at 
least  equal  resentment';  paid  him  reproach  for  reproach;  and  in- 
flicted wound  for  wound.  There  is  something  in  this  man?8  dis- 
position, which  is  not  in  miru.  There  is  something  in  the  religion, 
which  he  professes,  and  which  I  am  forced  to  believe,  he  feels ; 
something,  whicb  makes  him  so  supenpr,  so  much  better,  so 
much -more  amiable,  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  The  subject 
strikes  me  in  a  manner,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  jbeen  a  stran- 
ger. It  is  high  time  to  examine  it  more  thoroughly,  with 
more  candour,  and  with  greater  solicitude  also,  than  1  have  done 
hitherto." 

From  this  incident,  a  train  of  thoughts  and  emotions  commenced 
in  the  mind  of  this  man,  which  termmated  in  his  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion;  his  relinquishment  of  the  business,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  and  his  consecration  pf  himself  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gospel. 

4.  The  conversation  of  Religious  persons  has  often  great  power 
tpon  the  Consciences  of  sinners. 

None  can  set  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  so  strong,  or  sol- 
emn a  point  of  view,  as  those  who  feel  them.  None  can  speak 
of  sin  so  justly,  so  clearly,  or  so  ptingcntly,  as  those,  who,  under 
alarming  convictions,  have  realized  tneir  guilt,  and  their  danger, 
and  been  roused  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  ruin  to  the  most  anx- 
ious and  laborious  efforts  for  their  recovery ;  and  who,  with  an 
ingenuous  contrition  of  heart,  have  learneo  to  realize  its  hateful 
nature,  as  well  as  its  dreadful  consequences.  None  can  speak  of 
holiness  like  those,  who  understand  its  nature,  the  deBghtful  ten- 
our  of  its  affections,  the  peace  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  joy 
which  it  inspires,  by  their  own  undeceiving,  impressive,  and  happy 
experience. 

Who  can  present  in  such  strong,  affectina;,  awful  colours,  the 
world  of  perdition,  as  will  naturally  be  empK>^ed  by  those,  who 
have  beheld  its  transcendent  evils  with  reali^mg  conviction,  and 
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deep  amazement ;  who  have  seen  it  naked  before  them;  felt  their 
own  near  approach  to  its  sufferings ;  and  still  tremble  under  a 
sense  of  their  marvellous  escape  ? 

Who  can  bring  Heaven  before  the  eyes,  and  delineate  with  a 
glowing  pencil,  in  living  colours,  Us  immortal  glory,  like  those, 
who  have  thought  long,  and  often,  of  that  happy  world,  with  the 
faith^  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for^  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  and  the  hope,  which.  cn^cre/A  into  that,  within- the 
veil  ?  Who  can  discourse  concerning  the  Celestial  Paradise  like 
those,  who  with  a  divine  relish,  already  formed  in  their  minds,  are 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  eternal  life ;  who,  conscious 
that  they  art  pilgrims  and  strangers  here,  regard  themselves  as  cit- 
izens of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  look  forward  with  delightful  an- 
.ticipaiion  to  that  period,  when  they  shall  there  be  united  to  all  who 
love  them,  and  to  all  whom  they  love. 

Who  can  reprove  with  such  pungency,  with  such  efficacy,  with 
such  success,  as  those,  who  are  beheved  to  be  in  earnest,  to  loathe, 
and  shun,  the  sin  which  thev  reprove,  and  to  delight  in  the  holiness 
which  they  inculcate?  Who  can  reprove,  in  so  acceptable,  or  so 
persuasive  a  manner,  as  those  who  perform  this  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult  duty  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness,  the  humility  and  for- 
bearance, of  the  Gospel ;  and  whose  lives,  adgming  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  to  every  remonstrance  the  peculiar  weight 
of  an  unblemished  example  ? 

What  is  true  of  these  subjects,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  oth- 
ers, which  are  made  the  themes  of  religious  conversation.  7%< 
words  of  the  wise,  that  is,  of  religious  men,  says  Solomon,  are  as 
goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  Masters  of  Assemblies.  The 
words  of  the  wise,  says  Pcters,jn  his  translation  of  this  passage,  are 
ai>  ^oads^  or  as  if  planted  with  briars* 

When  the  Disciples  went  to  Emmaus  ;  they  expressed  the  in- 
fluence of'Christ's  conversation  in  these  remarkable  terms:  Did 
7iot  our  hearts  burn  within  ns,  witile  he  talked  with  us  by  the  zDOy, 
and  while  he  opened  to  ns  the  Scriptures  ?  The  conversation  of 
pious  men  is  not,  indeed,  that  of  Christ ;  but  it  possesses,.in  some 
degree,  the  same  influence  ;  and,  wherever  it  is  conformed  to  the 
Gospel,  and  conducted  with  the  prudence  wiich  the  Gospel  re^ 
quires,  cannot  fail  to  lee^ve  behind  it  desirable  effects. 

In  revivals  of  religion,  when  conversation  concerning  this  sub- 
ject prevails,  and  the  tidings  of  conversion  are  multiplied;  when 
the  power  of  sympathy  is  awake,  and  the  soul  is  prepared  readily 
to  interest  itself  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  its  fellow-men ;  every 
thing,  pertaining  to  their  religious  circumstances,  appears  to  have 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  minds  of  others.  Their  views  and 
affections,  their  conversation  and  their  conduct,  •  nay,  the  bare 
narratives  of  whatever  pertains  to  their  religious  interests,  appear, 
through  the  power  of  sympathy,  to  prodoce  great,  extensive,  and 
happy  effects  on  those,  to  whom  they  are  made  known.     It  is  a 
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remark  of  President  Edwards  derived  from  his  own  observation 
during  an  extraordinary  revival  of  religion,  that  "nothing  seemed 
to  produce  greater  effects  on  the  minds  of  his  own  congregation, 
than  recitals  of  the  prevalence  of  reFigion  in  other  places." 

The  more  frequent,  and  the  more  intimate,  our  intercourse  with 
soch  persons  is,  the  ereater,  and  the  happier,  is  its  efiScacy.  The 
£ame  thing  is  true,  when  the  persons,  with  whom  we  converse,'  and 
live,  are  possessed  of  characters  peculiarly  venerable,  or  of  man- 
ners and  dispo^tions  peculiarly  lovely.  Amiable  companions, 
near  and  affectionate  relatives,  parents,  ministers,  and  rulers,  when 
persons  of  unaffected  pietv,  contribute  more  by  their  conversation 
and  example,  than  can  be  easily  imagined,  to  spread  religion 
among  mankind,  and  to  preserve  the  world  from  profligacy  and 
ruin.  The  Ught  of  these  persons  so  shines  before  others,  thai  they, 
beholding  their  good  works,  actually  g/on^  their  Father,  who  is  in 
HeavtnJ^ 

II.  Persons,  already  religious,  vnll  by  fAis  intercourse  become 
more  so* 

All  the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  head,  are  appli* 
cable  to  this  also ;  and  with  additional  force.  But  there  are  otner 
considerations  peculiar  to  this^  and  those,  of  distin^shed  impor- 
tance. 

1.  Persons,  already  religious,  are  prepared  to  realize  whatever  is 
communicated  t6  them  by  others,  of  the  same  character* 

As  face  answereth'toface  in  the  water,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  This  observation  may  be  emphatically  applied  to  the  hearts 
of  Christians.  Their  views  are  substantially  the  same :  their  taste 
is  the  same  :  their  character  is  the  same.  They  have  all  a  com- 
mon interest ;  are  engaged  in  common  pursuits ;  and  are  bound 
towards  a  common  home. .  They  are  all  of  one  family ;  are  chil- 
dren of  one  Parent ;  and  followers  of  one  Redeemer.  All  of  them 
discern  spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner;  and  relish  them  with 
a  spiritual  taste.  To  the  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  to  the 
concerns  of  the  least  individual,  who  belongs  to  it,  not  ofte  of  them 
is  indifferent.  AH  are  prepared  to  feel  the  concerns  of  all :  and 
by  ev&ry  one,  so  far  as  they  are  communicated,  they  are  actually 
felt.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  the  life,  and  conversation,  of  one 
Christian,  will  easily  be  transferred  to  his  own  circumstances  bj 
every  other. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  mutual  communications  among  per* 
sons  of  such  a  character,  and  in  such  circumstances,  will  of  course 
be  regarded  as  the  communications  of  friends  and  brethren^ 
Every  man  knows  with  what  a  welcome  be  hears,  how  readily  he 
believes,  how  deeply  he  feels,  and  how  much  he  is  influenced  by, 
the  conversation  and  sentiments  of  a  beloved  friend.  The  im» 
^tance  of  this  consideration  is  peculiarly  ceen  in  every  case  of 

•  Matthew  V.  16. 
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reproof.  The  difficullies,  which  usually  attend  the  administration  of 
reproof,  and  its  frequent  want  of  efficacy  and  success,  are  subjects 
of  conifplaint  in  the  mouth  of  every  thinking  man*  All  these  dif- 
ficulties plainly  lie  in  the  character,  either  of  the  reprover,  or  the 
reprovea.  It  is  indispensable,  that  the  reprover,  if  any  hope  be 
entertained  of  success,  be  regarded  as  a  friend  ;  and  that  he  as- 
sume the  lowliness,  meekness,  long-suffering,  and  forbearance,  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Christian  in  the  eye  of 
his  fellow-Christian ;  and  such  is  tl;ie  disposition,  with  which  his  re- 
proofs will  be  administered.  They  will,  therefore,  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  best 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  religion  prepares  the  person,  who  is  to  be  re- 
proved, in  the  best  manner  to  receive  this  office  of  friendship.  It 
teaches  him  his  own  frailty ;  the  guilt  and  danger  of  backsliding  ; 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reproof  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others  ; 
the  obligations,  which  his  fellow-Christians  are  under  to  administer 
it ;  the  benevolent  ends,  which  it  is  designed  to  answer ;  and  the 
peculiar  friendship,  employed  in  reproving,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Christian  is  by  Jbis  disposition 
prepared  to  discern,  that  the  reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of 
life  ;  and  thus  a  reproof  entereth  fnore  into  a  wise  man,  than  an  hun- 
dred stripes  into  afooL 

Nor  is  the  Christian  less  fitted  to  derive  instruction,  improve- 
ment, and  enjoyment,  from  other  religious  communications.  By  a 
kind  of  instinctive  application  he  makes  the  cases,  views,  and 
feelings,  of  his  fellow-Christians  his  own.  From  their  dangers  he 
learns  the  means  of  safety  to  himself.  From  their  backslidings 
he  derives  watchfulness.  From  their  victories  he  acquires  cour- 
age. Their  fortitude,  patience,  and  resignation,  he  transplants 
into  his  own  life.  In  their  faith  and  hope,  their  comfort  ancl  joys, 
he  .exercises  an  Evangelical  communion,  which  makes  them  all 
his  own.  In  their  sorrows,  also,  he  experiences  a  refined  and  af- 
fectionate interest,  springing  from  the  very  nature  of  Christian 
sympathy,  and  rendering  him  better,  and  lovelier,  whenever  it  is 
experienced.  In  this  manner,  while  on  the  one  hand,  his  heart  is 
softened  and  purified ;  he  acquires  on  the  oth^r,  the  rare  and  diffi- 
cult science  of  regulating  the  aflections,  and  directing  wisely  the 
conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth. 

2.  J^oiiviihslanding  tliis  sameness  of  character j  the  views  ofdif* 
ferent  Chrutians  concerning  the  same  objects^  and  the  emotions  eX" 
cited  by  them^  are  in  rr^any  respects  different. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  creation  and  providence  of 
God,  we  find  not  two  beings,  or  events,  exactly  alike.  In  this  di- 
versity, God  undoubtedly  designed  to  exhibit  the  endless  diversi* 
lies  of  beauty,  and  utility,  esTistrng  in  his  own  endlessly  various  wis- 
dom: so  that  every  thing  might,  in  some  respect,  be  a  new  dis- 
play of  his  perfect  character.     In  nothing  is  this  variety  q[iore  con- 
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spioious,  than  io  rational  minds.  These  undoubtedly  differ  not 
a  little  in  their  original  structure ;  and  vary  unceasingly  in  their 
Tiews,  affections,  and  efforts.  The  very  optics  of  the  mmd,  al- 
though possessing  the  same  common  nature^  are  nevertheless  so 
Averse  m>m  each  other,  as  to  see  the  same  objects  in  lights,  often 
widely  different,  and  to  rest  on  very  different  parts  of  each  indi- 
vidual object.'  Let  jmy  two  persons,  who  have  been  employed  in 
contemplating  the  same  subiect,  or  viewing  the  same  object,  recite 
their  respective  views ;  ana  this  difference  will  be  strongly  evinc- 
ed. All  these' varieties  are  also  predicable  of  the  human  heart. 
Affections,  very  variously  modified,  are  continually  awakened  in  dif- 
ferent persons  by  the  same  events,  even  when  they  have  the  same 
common  interest.  The  compassion,  excited  by  a  scene  of  distress 
in  a  company  of  finends  or  neighbours,  is  proved  by  their  own  ex- 
pressions to  have  many  diversities  of  shaae  and  character. 
«  All  these  varieties  of  thought,  feeline,  purpose,  and  etertion,  are 
found,  every  where,  in  Christians,  witn  respect  to  every  religious 
subject.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  often,  but  rashly,  concluded, 
that  men  were  so  made,  as  necessarily  to  form  inconsistent  views 
dT  the  same  doctrine,  or  tbe^ame  precept  r  and  hence  an  apology 
has  been  made  ibr  error,  which  is  itatenqed  to  excuse  it  from  crimi- 
nality, and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men.  when  chargeable  with  felse 
religious  opinions.  This  scheme  attributes  to  God  such  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  or  such  love  to  falsehood^  as  to  have  induced  him  to 
make  men  incapable^  either  from  their  nature,  or  from  their  cir- 
cumstances, of  discerning  truth,  and  avoiding  error.  It  is  fairly 
presumable,  that  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  are  not  intentionMly 


guilty  of  charring  God  thus  foolishly. 
But  although  God  has  ] 


\  not  made  the  reception  of  error  necessary, 
he  has  plainly  formed  us  so  as  to  receive  truth,  perhaps  necessa- 
rily, certainly  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  us  as  social 
bemgs,  in  an  unceasing  diversity  of  lights.     In  a  careful  invesd* 

Sition  of  a  complicated  subject,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  of  a 
^  ousand  persons,  thus  employed,  every  individual  would  discern 
something  not  discerned  by  the  others;  w^dthat  stmiethingy  true 
and  just.  Every  thing  in  tne  character  of  man,  in  his  understand- 
ing, ajffections,  and  habits,  contributes  to  this  diversity. 

Xet  me  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  &miliar,  and  at  the  same 
time  unobjectionable,  example.  There  are  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  writers,  and'  speakers ;  all  of  whom  have 
spoken  truth  only :  while  each  has  yet  uttered  it  in  his  own  char- 
acteristicai manner.  How  universally  various  are  these  manners; 
and  how  much  additional  beauty,  force,  and  profit,  are  in  this  way 
added  to  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  every  reader !  Luke^  Pavl^  and 
JbAn,  are  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  have  communicated  the  greatest  number  of  doctrines  and 
precepts  to  mankind.  How  unlike  each  other  are  these  writers 
m  their  several  modes  of  viewing  the  interesting  subjects,  which 
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tbey  communicate  to  mankind.  Paul  and  John^  particularly,  are 
.  remarkably  eloquent  and  sublime,  as  well  as  remarkably  instruc- 
tive* Yet  how  different  is  the  simple,  artless,  gentle  manner  of 
John  from  the  bold,  ardent,  abrupt  manner  of  Paul!  Both  at  the 
same  time,  are  pre-eminentjy  impressive,  useful,  and  happy. 

All  Christians  have  their  peculiar  views  of  divine  subjects,  and 
their  peculiar  affections.  All  these  also,  when  just,  ^od  true,  have 
their  own  peculiar  utility.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  Christians 
these  views  are  continually  interchanged;  and  these  affections  mu- 
tually communicated.  By  this  interchange,  the  views  of  all  be- 
come jcnore  just,  more  expanded,  more  noble.  The  varieties  of  di- 
vine excellence,  the  multiplied  relations  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
endless  modifications  of  auty,  are,  in  this  wav*  far  more  ex- 
tensively perceived  by  every  one,  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  difference  between  the  knowledge,  thus  imbibed, 
and  that,  which  would  be  gained  by  a  Christian  m  absolute  soli- 
tude, is  substantially  the  same  with  that,  which  exists  between  & 
savage,  and  a  man  educated  in  enlightened  society. 

Nor  is  this  mutual  communication  of  affections  less  improv- 
ing. Piety,  benevolence  and  self-government,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing endlessly  modified.  In  a  solitarv  mind,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  man,  that  they  should  fail  of  being  sluggish,  con- 
tracted, austere,  or  in  some  other  unhappy  manner  defective. 
Even  where  persons  of  the  same  sect^  class^  or  character^  consort 
with  each  other  only,  a  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and 
often  very  censurable,  spirit  is  diffused,  cherished  and  confirmed. 
An  expansive  corresponaence  among  Christians,  ^n  the  contrary, 
enlarges  the  heart,  exalts  its  feelings,  and  dignifies  its  designs* 
Jj^l  it  be  remembered,  that  to  this  immense  good  every  Christian 
may  contribute,  whatever  is  his  station,  whatever  the  extent  of 
his  talents,  and  whatever  the  characteristical  tenour  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  ^eatest  may  learn,  and  amend,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  least ;  toe  wisest,  by  that  of  th^  most  uninformed.  Thus,  ^s 
iron  iharpemlh  tVon,  so  every  Christian  sharpeneth  the  countenance 
iff  lUsfrtenJL    Prov.  xxvii.  17. 

3.  The  affections  of  Christians  are  strongly  invigorated  by  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other* 

Social  beings  are  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily,  and 
deeply,  interested  in  each  other's  concerns ;  and  to  share  in  each 
other's  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  Naturally,  and  in 
a  sense,  instinctively,  we  love  when  others  love,  and  hate  when 
others  hate ;  exult  in  their  prosperity,  and  mingle  our  sighs  and 
tears  with  theirs.  Whenever  these  emotions  are  communicated, 
they  are  caught.  Heart,  in  this  case,  beats  in  regular  response  to 
heart;  and  the  bosom  spontaneously  heaves,  and  glows,  and 
throbs,  at  the  call  of  those,  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  All  this 
is  continually  seen  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life;  particularly 
m  the  zeal  cu  parties ;  the  agitations  of  political  assemblies ;  and 
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the  distracted  T^olence  of  tumvltuous  crowds.  Much'more  deKehN 
fidiy  is  it  exhibited  in  the  mbre  rational  and  affectionate  meetings 
of  frmids ;  and  &r  more  deligbtfally  still  in  the  intercommnnion 
of  Christiaiis,  the  best  of  all  iriends.  Here,  the  noblest  subjects 
engage  the  attention ;  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  concerns  en- 
gross the  heart ;  concerns,  approved  by  the  conscience,  and  ap- 
proved by  God.  In  their  nature  they  are  fraught  with  peace :  in 
their  progress  they  are  sources  of  unceasing  and  immortal  good. 
To  every  person  in  such  an  assembl]^,  the  Wisdomj  which  is  from 
ofepe,  18  the  supreme  object  of  pursuit ;  that  godliness^  which  ha$ 
the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  t>,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come* 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  glorious  oMect,  full  of  comfort,  hope,  and 
joy,  the  best  emotions,  which  can  be  feh  by  the  human  heart,  are 
awakened,  and  reciprocated.  The  flame,  which  glows  in  one  breast, 
is  caught,  and  kindled,  in  another.  The  Iieht,  which  illumines  on^ 
mindysbeds  its  lustre  overall  the  minds,  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The 
soai,  raised  above  itself  by  this  happy  communion,  feels,  that  it  has 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  it  loves  the  brethren.     On  such 


an  assembly  the  spirit  of  grace  fails  not  to  shower  his  balmy  in- 
fluence, and  to  awaken  in  the  minds,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
delightAil  anticipations  of  future  glory.  Peace,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
descending  from  above,  scatter  here  their  richest  blessing ;  and 
with  a  divine  enchantment  raise  up  a  transient,  but  beautiful,  hnage 
of  Heaven,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

REMARKS 

1.  TTiese  observations  teach  us  the  invaluable  blessing  <ff  betng 
ban  in  a  Christian  Land. 

In  such  a  land,  all  these  advantages  are  primarily  obtained. 
TWre,  Christians  live.  There,  religion  is  manifested  in  the  life 
and  conversation.  There,  its  reality,  dignity,  solemnity,  and  love* 
liness,  are  seen  by  the  eye,  and  declared  to  the  ear.  There,  the 
words  ^  the  wise  are  as  goads.  They  counsel,  exhort,  reprove, 
and  alarm,  with  evangelical  power.  The  minds  of  sinners  are 
there  awakened,  in  this  manner,  to  a  sense  of  their  euilt ;  and  nrg* 
ed  by  motives  of  singular  import,  to  listen  to  the  ararmtng  denun- 
ciatioDS  of  offended  Justice,  and  to  the  delightful  invitatbns  of 
boondless  Mercy.  There,  the  worth  of  the  soul,  its  immortal  being, 
and  its  amazing  destinies,  are  explained,  and  understood.  There, 
the  charms  of  religious  example  are  displayed,  and  felt.  There, 
of  eourse,  man  is  taught,  allured,  and  compelled,  to  provide  lor 
his  efecnal  welfare. 

in  odier  fcrnds  bow  dreadfully  reversed  is  the  scene  1  Vfhat  a 
bleidc  and  barren  ^Idemess,  what  a  dreary  eolitade,  does  their 
monl  itBte  present  to  the  compassionate  eye !  Stretch  the  wings 
of  yoarcootemplation,  and  pass  over  them  with  a  momentarv,  rat 
painful  survey.  From  climate  to  climate,  not  a  hot»e  of  God  is 
jfesented  to  your  eyes :  not  a  pious  fiemiily ;  not  a  religious  ex 
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ample.  Listen:  No  voice  of  prayer  rises  on  the  winds.  No 
notes  of  praise  are  wafted  to  the  Heavens*  Look :  No  Sabbath 
smiles  with  peace  and  mercy  on  the  desolate  waste.  No  dews  of 
divine  grace,  no  showers  of  life-giving  rain,  descend  on  the  sterile 
soil.  TTu  heaven  over  their  hecm  is  brass:  the  earth  under  their 
feet  is  iron* 

2*  The  same  observations  teach  us  the  peculiar  blessing  of  being 
bom  in  a  religious  Family. 

In  such  a  mmily  religion  lives  and  prospers,  is  visible  and  pow- 
erful, in  a  still  more  emphatical  manner.  It  Is  seen  always :  it  is 
seen  in  the  most  beautiful  attitudes,  and  the  fairest  colours.  It  is 
seen  with  an  influence,  peculiarlv  persuasive  and  heavenly. 

In  their  morning  and  evening  devotions  piety  begins,  and  closes^ 
the  day ;  prepares  the  heart  to  go  patiently,  serenely,  faithfully, 
and  gratefully,  through  its  active  concerns ;  and  the  eyes  to  close 
in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  such  as  are  beloved  by  God« 
The  interval  between  these  solemn  seasons  is  filled  up  with  suc- 
cessive sicts  of  Justice,  truth,  and  kfndness  to  others,  and  to  the 
happy  circle  where  they  originate ;  and  with  a  watchful,-  assiduous, 
and  faithful  superintendence  of  themselves.  In  the  blessings  of 
their  intercourse  with  others,  all  around  them  successively  share  : 
while  their  friends  and  neighbouis  are  delighted,  strangers  are 
welcomed,  and  their  enemies  are  not  excluded.  The  poor  and  suf- 
fering not  onlv  make  peculiar  claims,  but  find  those  claims  cheer* 
fully  admitteo. 

With  each  other,  life  is  only  a  sweet  interchange  of  lovely  affec- 
tions, and  evangelical  offices ;  and  assumes  an  aspect,  on  which 
Angels  would  smile  with  complacency,  and  heaven  descend  in  a 
shower  of  blessines.  Every  daj,  which  passes  over  their  heads, 
calls  forth  from  them  all,  new  displays  of^  Evangelical  love,  new 
efforts  to  make  each  other  happy.  Every  place  furnishes  them 
new  opportunities  of  showine  now  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give^ 
than  to  receive.  But  the  Sabbath,  of  all  days,  surrounds  them  with 
peculiar  lustre  and  loveliness.  Of  all  places,  the  sanctuary  most 
unfolds  their  excellence,  sublimes  their  virtues,  and  prepares  them 
tq  meet  the  assembly  of  the  first-born. 

How  can  those  who  are  youne  grow  up  in  such  a  fieimily,  in  the 
midst  of  such  conversation,  by  the  side  of  such  examples,  and  in 
Uie  sight  of  such  excellence  hourly  displayed,  and  foil  of  becomine 
wise?  The  example  is  that  of  parents;  the  most  venerable,  and 
the  most  impressive,  which,  in  this  world,  was  ever  presented  be- 
fore Uie  eves.  The  excellence  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
the  most  lovely,  the  most  alluring,  which  is  found  below  the  sun« 
Must  not  the  Angels  of  the  Lord  encamp  round  about  such  a  fsmlj  t 
Will  not  God  behold  them  with  uninterrupted  and  unclouded 
smiles  f  Who  can  be  a  witness  of  the  piety,  the  benevolence  ef 
such  a  fiunily,  and  not  exclann, 
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**  Thus  on  the  Heavenly  hills 

The  saints  are  bless'd  above ; 
Where  joy  like  morning  dew  distils, 

And  all  the  air  is  loveP" 

S«  Th€9e  observations  teach  us  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  ChriH 
ai  establishing  a  Church  in  the  v)orid. 

The  Church  is  one  great  family ;  in  which  all  Christians  are 
united,  and  enabled  to  walk  together,  and  derive  wisdom  from  each 
other.  Here,  their  correspondence  is  intimate ;  and  their  advan- 
tages are  all  concentratea.  Their  instructions,  their  reproofs, 
their  prayers,  their  example,  are  here  mutually  exhibited,  and  mu- 
tually enjoyed.  Here,  also,  these  blessings  are  perpetuated* 
Religion,  here,  is  visible  from  day  to  day,  and  from  age  to  age ; 
and  piety  and  beneficence  shine,  like  the  sun,  with  perennial  beams. 
The  Lord  lovethi  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob*  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  City  of  God.  The 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ;  he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation. 
T%is  is  my  rest  for  ever:  here  will  I  dwell.  I  will  abundantly  bless 
ker  provision.  I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I  will  clotlie  her 
priests  with  salvation  ;  and  her  saints  shall  slwut  aloud f or  jov. 

In  this  assembly  of  the  faithful,  the  word,  and  worship,  of  God, 
the  means  of  eternal  life,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  have  all 
been  preserved.  By  the  example,  tlie  labours,  the  prayers,  and 
the  piety,  of  the  Church  in  one  land,  and  in  one  age,  have  piety 
and  salvation  been  extended,  and  perpetuated,  through  other  lands, 
and  other  ages.  This,  is  the  stem,  from  which  have  sprung  all  the 
bbssoms,  and  fruits,  of  righteousness^  which  have  gladdened  this 
desolate  world.  Here,  smners,  in  millions,  have  seen,  felt,  and 
acknowledged,  the  reality  and  power  of  religion ;  and  under  its 
divine  influence  have  turned  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  '^  this  and  that 
man  was  bom  in  herJ*^  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  Aj  writeth  up 
the  people,  that  this  man  was  born  there. 

4.  We  hence  learn,  also,  how  important  it  is,  that  Christians  should 
adorn  their  prof ession  with  a  holy  life  and  conversation. 

Considerations,  very  numerous  and  highly  interesting,  urge  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  On  this  occasion  I  shall,  however,  omit 
them  all,  except  those  which  have  been  insisted  on  in  this  discourse* 
These  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  a  design,  so  strongly 
commended  by  its  own  inherent  importance,  and  so  necessary  to 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  final  approbation  of  God. 

If  religion  be  not  fervent  in  the  heart,  it  will  not  be  ci>n8picuou8 
in  the  lite.  If  it  be  not  conspicuous  in  the  life,  saints  will  not  be 
edified,  and  sinners  will  not  be  saved. 

A  dull,  cold,  stupid  heart,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  a 
dull,  cold,  and  stupid  life,  a  life  resembling  more  that  of  a  Heathen 
moralist,  than  that  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  robs  a  Christian  of  his 
proper  usefulness ;  prevents  the  comfort  which  he  might  enjoy  i 
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and  overcasts  his  brightest  hopes  of  future  acceptance,  I  speak 
of  this  man  as  a  Christian :  for  such  Christians  there  are.  Such 
there  were  in  the  Church  of  Sadis^  on  whom  Christ  calls  to 
firengthen  the  things  which  remained^  which  were  ready  to  die*  Nay, 
there  are  Churches  of  this  character.  At  Sardis  there  was  such  a 
church.  But  all  persons  of  this  character,  whether  churches,  or 
individuals,  are  mere  burdens  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  heavy 
weights,  under  which  Christianity  struggles,  and  languishes,  and 
faints.  Their  profession  is  so  extensively  contradicted  by  their 
Ufe,  as  to  wound  every  good  man,  and  to  provoke  the  censure, 
scorn,  and  ridicule,  of  every  bad  one.  Not  only  is  their  own  pro* 
fession  esteemed  insincere,  and  themselves  regarded  as  hjrpocntes; 
but  Christians,  universally,  are  scandalized  for  their  sakes ;  and 
their  religion  pronounced  to  be  a  farce,  a  pretence,  a  cheat.  The 
injury  done  in  this  manner,  is  incalculable.  Instead  of  improving 
at  their  side,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  communion,  and  by  means 
of  their  example ;  Christians  learn  from  them  only  to  be  dull, 
and  slothful,  as  thetf  are  ;  to  languish  in  all  their  duty  ;  and,  al* 
though  they  have  a  name  to  live,  to  become  the  subjects  of  such  a 
benumbing  torpor,  as  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  chill  of 
Death. 

In  the  mean  time,  unrenewed  men,  discerning  the  mighty  differ- 
ence between  the  religion,  described  and  required  in  the  Gospel, 
and  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  lives  of  such  professors,  not 
unnaturally,  though  very  unhappily,  conclude,  that  practical  reli* 
gion  is  no  where  to  be  found.  To  induce  this  conclusiaflLj^such 
examples  need  not  be  very  numerous ;  but,  whenever  they^come 
frequent,  it  is  drawn  of  course.  Thus  by  a  lukewarm  life,  and 
a  profession  violated  by  stupidity  and  negligence,  the  hearts  of 
Christians  are  broken,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners  prevented* 
Vice  and  infidelity,  in  the  mean  time,  rear  their  heads  in  triumph. 
7%e  wai/i  ofZion  mounty  because  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasit  f 
and  the  path  to  Heaven  is  trodden  only  bv  here  and  there  a  solita- 
ry traveller.  He,  who  would  not  be  cnargeable  with  the  guilt 
of  effectuating  these  deplorable  evils,  mustovoAre  torighteousnes9  ; 
must  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray,  alway ;  must  resolve  to  do 
whateimr  his  handjindeth  to  do  with  his  might ;  and  must  remem- 
ber, that  the  day  is  approaching,  when  every  manU  work  shall  bt 
made  manifest :  for  that  day  shall  declare  it^  because  it  shall  bt  re* 
V€(DUedby^re* 
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THE    OftDlNART   MEANS   OF   GRACE. — RELIGIOUS    MEDITATION. 

PioTsaBS  iv.  iifi.'-Ponder  the  path  oftkjfftet;  and  let  all  ikyway$  be  cMabiithed. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration,  in  the  order  formerly  pro- 
posed, is  Rdi^oiis  Meditation. 

This  duty  is  enjoined  in  the  text.  Ponder^  says  David  to  Solo 
man,  the  path  of  thy  feet;  and  let  all  thy  ways  he  established.  By 
the  path^  here  mentioned,  is  undoubtedly  intended  the  course  of 
Hfe  ;  including  all  the  thoughts,  ajfections^  and  conduct^  of  the  man. 
The  latter  clause  is  ronderea  in  the  margin,  And  all  thy  ways 
shall  be  ordered  aright.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  ponder- 
ing our  course  of  life  is  here  declared  to  be,  that  all  our  voays  shall 
he  ordered  aright.  Of  course,  the  text  obviously  contams  thb 
doctrine: 

That  habitual  Religious  Meditation  is  a  direct  nuan  of  our  present 
mid  eternal  well-hein^. 

This  subject  1  shall  discuss  under  two  heads : 

I.  Religwus  Meditation^  generally  considered ; 

n.  Self-Examination. 

Of  the  foiiner  of  these  I  observe, 

1  •  That  it  alone  enahles  us  to  make  religious  Truths  a  pari  of  our 
smn  system  of  thought. 

Knowledge  is  never  of  very  serious  use  to  man,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking.  This  is  accom- 
plished, when'by  familiar  acquaintance  we  are  enabled  to  call  it 
up  to  view  at  pleasure  ;  to  arrange  the  parts  so,  as  easily  to  com- 
prehend the  wnole  ;  to  perceive  readily  their  mutual  connexion 
and  dependence  5  to  discern  the  evidence,  by  which  each  is  sup- 
ported 5  to  refer  each  to  its  proper  place  5  and  to  judge  concem- 
mg  the  whole  with  correctness,  and  expedition.  In  this  man- 
ner every  man  of  common  sense  thinks  concerning  every  subject^ 
with  which  he  is  well  acauainted  :  and  the  power  of  thinking  in 
this  manner,  he  gains  only  by  meditation.  Whatever  information 
we  may  possess,  it  is  of  no  serious  use  to  us,  until  it  is  thus  made 
our  own.  The  knowledge,  which  barely  passes  through  the 
raind,  resembles  that  which  is  gained  of  a  country^  by  a  traveller, 
who  is  wjiirled  through  it  in  a  stage ;  or  by  a  bird,  flitting  over  it 
in  his  passage  to  another. 

No  interesting  subject  is  examined  by  the  mind  in  this  cursory 
way«  Every  such  subject  it  instinctively  turns  over  and  over ; 
and  never  desists,  until  it  has  gained  a  familiar,  and  comprehen- 
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sive,  knowledge  of  the  whole.  In  this  situation,  we  may  be  said 
to  understand  a  subject,  so  as  io  constiiuteit  apart  of  our  system 
of  thoij^Jilj  u.ul  to  make  it  a  direclorxj  of  our  opinions  ^  and  conduct. 

This" truth  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  religious  subjects,  as  to 
others.  Whatcvor  knowledge  we  derive,  either  from  the  Bible, 
or  from  other  sources  of  instruction,  is  thus  made  our  own,  only 
by  meditation. 

%  Meditation  enables  us  to  feel  religious  subjects  with  Strength 
and  Efficacu, 

Fa'vvv  pcT-nn.  who  has  attended  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
must  have  discovered,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between p^r- 
ceiving^  tiud  feeling  ;  and  that  of  two  things,  equally  understood, 
one  has  passed  lightly  over  his  mind ;  while  the  other  has  left  a 
deep  impressiom.  A  religious  man,  particularly,  will  easily  re- 
member, that  the  truths  ot  the  Gospel  nave,  at  times,  barely  swept 
the  surface  of  his  mind  ;  and,  at  others,  have  powerfully  affected 
his  heart.  He  will  easily  ren^ember,  tliat  the  same  things,  wheth- 
er arguments,  images,  or  motives,  have  affected  him  in  these 
widely  different  manners.  If  he  will  bestow  a  little  pains  on  this 
subject,  he  will  further  remember,  that  he  has  often  been  aston- 
ished at  this  fact ;  and  has  looked  back,  to  find  what  mysterious 
cause  prevented  him  from  reali^/mg,  at  one  time,  what  he  so  deep- 
ly felt  at  another. 

That^  and  li'.'f  only^  «?/?'•'>  "rp  fcel^  moves  us  to  useful  actiotu 
What  is  merely  perceived.  .  L^iclerstood,  scarcely  moves  us  at 
all.  The  pipe  mufii  be  l'cl..^.lr  i,  before  the  danctn^  will  begm. 
The  mourning  must  be  felt,  before  we  shall  unite  in  the  lamenta-^ 
tio7u  A  great  proportion  of  mankind,  in  Christian  countries,  be- 
lieve loosely,  and  generally,  the  divine  origin,  and  the  genuine 
doctrines,  of  the  Scriptures.  But  while  they  thus  believe,  they 
live,  and  feel,  and  act,  just  as  if  there  was  no  Scriptures.  Almost 
all  men  believe  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  Still  they 
live,  as  if  there  were  no  God  ;  or  as  if  he  exercised  no  government 
over  the  world,'  or  over  themselves.  Multitudes  believe,  that 
Christ  IS  the  Saviour  of  men  :  and  yet  never  think  of  applying  to 
him  for  their  own  salvation. 

Religious  Meditation  is  the  only  method,  in  which  men  learn 
to  feci  the  concerns  of  religion.  In  this  method,  the  doctrines, 
precepts  and  motives,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  quietly  and  carelessly  admitted  by  most  men,  in  Christian 
countries,  and  which  thus  neither  amend  the  life,  nor  affect  the 
heart,  are,  when  often  and  deeply  pondered,  brought  home  to 
the  soul;  set  strongly  before  its  view ;  applied  to  itself;  and  felt 
to  be  of  real  and  momentous  import.  In  this  way,  we  begin  to 
fear  and  hope,  to  mourn  and  rejoice,  to  desire  and  loathe ;  and  to 
seek  and  shun  them  according  to  their  respective  natures.  In  this 
way  only  do  we  regard  the  thinc!;s  of  religion  with  profit  to  ourselves^ 
and  consider  them,  with  an  euicc^cious  attention.     In  every    >ther 
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situation  of  mind,  we  Qre  settled  upon  our  leesj  and  instinctively 
ay,  Tlie  Lord  will  not  do  goodj  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil. 

3.  Religious  Meditation  renders  the  thoughts  and  affections^  thus 
gained^  HabituaL 

Nothing  in  the  moral  concerns  of  man  is  of  much  importance 
to  him,  until  it  is  formed  into  a  habit.  Every  opinion,  and  every 
impression,  which  is  transiently  entertained,  is  entertained  to  Ut- 
ile purpose.  If  it  produce  any  consequences  ;  they  arc  momen- 
tary, and  useless.  In  the  mean  time,  other  things,  of  an  unhap- 
py tendency,  havine  already  become  habitual,  and  possessing  the 
controlling  power  01  habit,  return  with  speed  and  violence,  and 
drive  away  the  feeble  and  short-lived  influence  of  such.^ opinions, 
and  impressions.  Thus  that,  which,  if  continued,  might  oecome 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  man^  is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass.  The 
grass  Tuithereth^  ana  the  flower  thtreof falleth  away. 

Habits  are  formed  only  by  Repetition.  That  which  is  often  re- 
peated, becomes,  by  the  mere  tendency  of  nature,  more  and  more 
interesting  and  necessary;  and  acauires,  therefore,  a  daily  in- 
creasing power  over  man.  After  it  has  continued  for  a  season, 
and  gained  a  certain  degree  of  strength^  it  becomes  in  a  sense  im- 
moveable ;  acquires  a  decisive  control  over  the  conduct ;  and  is 
rarely,  and  not  without  extreme  diflSculty,  overcome. 

This  influence  of  habit  seems  to  be  inwrought,  as  a  primary 
characteristic,  in  the  very  nature  of  Intelligent  beings.  ISo  other 
consideration  will  explain,  at  least  in  many  situations,  the  perma* 
nent  continuance  of  either  virtue  or  vice.  Under  this  irxfluence 
only,  does  the  drunkard  resist  all  motives,  and  adhere  imrhoveably 
10  his  cups ;  the  idler  to  his  sloth  ;  the  swearer  to  his  profeneness; 
the  spendthrift  to  his  prodigality ;  the  thief  to  his  stealing ;  and  all 
other  sitfrners  to  their  respective  iniquities.  Under  this  influence, 
the  mature  Christian  overcomes  the  most  powerful  temptations  ; 
and  advances  firmly  to  the  rack,  or  the  faggot.  Under  the  same 
influence,  will  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  persist  in  their  rebellion,  in 
spile  of  all  the  motives,  which  so  powerfully  persuade  them  to 
cease  from  sin.  Finally,  the  Church  of  the  first-bom^  and/A«  in- 
numerable  company  of  Angels^  will,  under  the  same  influence  also, 
persevere  in  their  obedience,  whatever  temptations  may  solicit 
them  to  revolt  from  God. 

Moral  Habits,  their  strength,  and  their  consequences,  are  all 
produced  by  a  repetition  of  tnose  things,  of  which  they  are  con- 
stituted, in  the  mind.  In  other  woras,  they  are  produced  by 
firequent  meditation  on  the  several  subjects,  out  of  which  they 
are  formed,  together  with  a  repeated  indulgence  of  the  emotions, 
which  such  m^itation  creates.  Ultimately,  therefore,  they  grow 
out  of  Religious  Meditation. 

Of  self -examinationj  proposed  as  the  second  head  of  discourse, 
I  observe, 

1.  That  U  alatie  makes  ua  acquainted  with  Oursthet. 
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1 

Every  man  has  a  certain  moral  character;  partly  like  that  ol 
others,  and  partly  peculiar  to  himself.  This  character,  in  both 
respects,  is  incapable  of  being  known  without  self-examination. 
Our  own  hearts  answer^  generally,  to  the  hearts  of  others,  as  the 
face  to  the  face  in  water.  By  knowing  our  own  hearts  only,  can 
we,  therefore,  know  ell'ectually  the  general  character  of  man.  Jt 
may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  this  character  is  delineated  with  per- 
fect exactness,  and  supreme  skill,  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  by  search- 
ing them  may,  therefore,  be  known.  The  position  I  admit;  the 
consequence  1  deny.  The  instruction,  given  us  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  this  subject,  will  never  be  understood,  unices  applied 
to  ourselves  in  the  examination  of  our  own  hearts.  Invaluable  as 
the  knowledge  is,  which  they  communicate  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, it  is,  like  all  other  knowledge,  never  realized,  never  made 
our  own,  except  by  meditation. 

But  there  are  many  things  in  our  own  characters,  which  are  pe- 
culiai'  to  ourselves.  All  these  exist  in  the  heart  alone  :  and  there 
only  can  they  be  either  taught  or  learned.  Even  the  very  opin- 
ions, which  we  entertain,  together  with  the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  we  entertain  them,  will  ever  be  imperfectly  undei-stood 
by  us  without  this  investigation  for  ourselves.  We  suppose  our- 
Bclves  to  embrace  many  opinions,  which,  a  critical  inquiry  will 
show,  we  have  never  received.  Many  others  we  imagine  our- 
selves to  have  admitted  without  a  doubt,  which  by  this  trial  wc 
shall  find  regarded  by  us,  only  in  an  uncertain  and  conjectural 
manner. 

Still  more  ignorant  are  we  of  our  dispositions.  About  no  sub- 
ject have  the  apprehensions  of  man  been  more  erroneous,  than 
about  his  will,  affections,  and  propensities.  Self-Knowledge,  in 
this  respect  chiefly,  has  been  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  well  as  highly  important.  Hence  the  memo- 
rable observation,  /rf,  yvutdi  tfsaurov,  e  ccelo  descendit :  an  observa- 
tion, grounded,  perhaps,  equally  oh  the  usefulness,  and  the  difficul- 
ties, of  the  precept.  Whatever  man  can  accomplish  in  this  ardu- 
ous concern  must  be  accomplished  by  self-cxnmination.  He  must 
watch  carefully  every  movement  of  hisdispooition  ;  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  progress,  of  every  affection,  aim,  resolution,  and 
habit;  the  manner,  in  which  everything  affects  him ;  and  the  means^ 
by  which  he  is  affected ;  th^  causes  oi  his  success,  and  his  failures, 
in  regulating  the  state  of  his  miod ;  and,  generally,  all  his  move- 
ments within,  and  all  his  impulses  from  without. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  can  the  sinner  learn  effectually, 
that  he  is  a  sinner*  In  this  way  only,  will  he  discern  the  nature, 
and  extent,  of  his  guilt ;  the  strength  of  his  evil  propensities ;  the 
obstinacy  of  his  unbehef,  and  impenitence  ;  the  uniformity  of  his 
disobedience ;  the  completeness  of  his  ruin  ;  his  exposure  to  final 
condemnation  ;  and  his  utter  indisposition  to  return  to  God.  All 
these  things  he  learns  only,  and  effectually,  by  observing  them,  at 
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they  exist,  and  operate,  in  himself;  or  arise,  as  conseq^encesi 
from  the  state  of  his  own  mind.  Whatever  knowledge  he  may 
possess  of  them  from  instniction,  even  from  that  of  the  Scriptures; 
it  can  never  be  of  any  serious  use  to  him,  until  he  has  made  it  his 
own  by  an  investigation  of  his  heart,  and  life.  Whatever  he  may 
have  heard,  or  read,  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  danger ;  it  is,  to  him, 
merely  news  concerning  other  men ;  not  knowledge  of  himself. 
Other  men,  according  to  the  views,  which  he  entertains  before  he 
commences  the  exammation  of  himself,  are  sinners,  odious  to  God, 
children  of  wrath,  and  in  danger  of  perdition.  But  for  himself, 
he  is  almost  innocent,  and  perhaps  entirely  safe.  Should  you 
prove  the  contrary  to  him,  by  arguments,  which  he  will  acknowl- 
edge to  be  unanswerable ;  you  have  gained  nothing.  The.appli- 
cation  to  himself  will  still  be  wanting:  and  the  story  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  told  to  another  person,  or  communicated  in  an 
unknown  tongue* 

In  the  sarnie  manner  only,  does  the  Christian  learn,  that  he  is  a 
Christian.  To  decide  this  great  point,  even  hopefully,  his  heart 
and  his  life  must  pass  before  him  m  continual  review.  The  doc- 
trines, by  which  he  is  governed,  the  affections  which  he  exercises, 
the  actions  which  he  performs,  and  the  views  with  which  they  are 
performed,  must  be  daily  scrutinized:  and  from  them  all  must  ba 
derived  the  momentous  result.  Without  this  diligent  investigation 
of  himself,  no  man,  however  long,  or  however  eminently,  he  has 
possessed  the  Christian  character,  can,  even  with  well-founded 
nope,  conclude  that  he  is  a  Christian.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
must  every  question,  which  we  ask  concerning  our  moral  charac- 
ter, be  answered.  Unless  we  thus  explore  ourselves,  whatever 
may  be  our  state,  we  cannot  understand  it;  and  shall  on  the  one 
hand,  be  exposed  to  all  its  evils,  and  lose  on  the  other,  no  small 
part  of  its  blessings. 

2.  Self-examination  naturally  prepares  men  to  turn  from  sin  to 
holiness^  and  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another. 

Conviction  of  sin  is  eminently  the  result  of  self-examination :  as,  I 
think,  must  already  be  evident  to  a  very  moderate  attention.  Equal- 
ly applicable  is  this  remark  to  all  apprehensions  concerning  our  fu- 
ture destiny ;  all  efficacious  fears  concerning  the  anger  of  God ; 
all  affecting  views  of  our  helplessness ;  all  thorough  convictions 
of  the  necessity  of  betaking  ourselves  to  Christ  for  salvation. 
7%ey,  that  are  whole^  need  not  a  physician.  But  all  are  whole,  in 
the  sense  intended  bv  our  Saviour,  until  convinced  of  their  dis- 
eased Qondition  by  solemnly  attending  to  their  own  case.  So  long 
as  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  recourse  to  the  Physician  of 
the  soul. 

Two  objections,  or  at  least  two  difficulties,  may  here,  perhaps, 
arise  in  the  minds  of  my  audience.  One  is,  that  the  effect,  which  I 
have  attributed  to  self  examination,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ^irii 
of  Grace,     The  other  is^  that  I  have  elsewhere  attributed  the  same 
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tfftct  to  Prayer.  On  the  former  I  observe,  thai  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
operates  on  the  mind,  in  this  stale  of  its  moral  concerns,  chiefly 
by  leading  it  to  a  solemn  investigation  of  itself.  On  the  latter,  1 
observe,  that  Prayer  has  this  emcaCy  in  the  manner,  recited  in  a 
former  discourse,  principally  by  prompting  us  to  examine  our- 
selves more  effectually,  tnan  any  other  exercise  of  the  mind,  and 
more  thoroughly  to  explore  our  moral  condition.  Self-examina- 
tion is  the  primary  mean,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  brings  the 
soul  inib  this  state.  This  glorious  Agent  can,  I  acknowledee,  ac- 
complish this  work  in  any  other  manner,  which  he  shall  choose. 
But  this  seems  plainly  to  be  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  usually  ac- 
comptished.  Indeed  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  convictions 
of  sin,  whatever  might  be  their  cause,  could  exist,  at  least  to  any 
extent,  without  self-examination.  To  such  convictions  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  soul  should  know  its  own  guilt :  and 
to  this  knowledge  it  seems  equally  indispensable,  that  it  should  ex- 
plore its  own  moral  character  ana  conduct. 

Of  prayer  it  may  be  trulv  said,  that  its  nattire  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  him,  who  does  not  know  that,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  it  is  employed  in  the  most  solemn,  the  most  intimate, 
and  the  most  effectual,  examination  of  ourselves.  The  advan- 
tages, which  prayer  furnishes  for  this  employment,  are  singular 
and  supreme.  But  no  man  will  ever  avail  himself  of  them,  who 
does  not  more  or  less  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  seasons  of 
prayer,  in  communing  diligendy  with  his  own  heart.  It  was  in  this 
view  of  prayer,  that  I  exhibited  it  as  contributing  so  efficaciously 
to  a  solemn  conviction  of  his  guilt  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner. 

Nor  is  this  employment  less  effectual  in  enabling  us  to  advance 
from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another.  To  do  this,  the  Christian 
must  know  his  present  and  past  condition  ;  that  he  may  renounce 
whatever  is  amiss,  and  retain  whatever  is  commendable.  Unless 
he  know  his  sins,  how  can  he  renounce  them  ?  Unless  he  know  his 
weaknesses,  how  can  he  guard  against  them  ?  Unless  he  perceive 
the  means  of  his  success  in  past  cases,  how  can  he  adopt  them 
again  ?  Unless  he  discern  the  causes  of  former  failures,  how  can 
he  be  safe  fix>m  future  ones  ?  If  he  have  no  acquaintance  with  his 
backslidings,  how  can  he  either  repent,  or  reform  ?  If  he  be  igno- 
rant of  the  means,  by  which  he  has  heretofore  improved  in  Holi- 
ness, how  can  he  be  enabled  to  improve  hereafter?  Thus  the 
most  important  conduct  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  eminently  de* 
pendent  on  the  investi^tion  of  himself. 

From  self-examination,  also,  spring,  in  a  great  measure,  all  our 
resolutions  of  amendment.  The  seasons,  in  which,  by  looking  in- 
to ourselves,,  we  learn  our  guilt,  our  danger,  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  lives,  are  those,  in  which  the  mind 
exerts  Usclf,  in  earnest,  to  accomplish  such  alteration.  In  this 
situation  alone,  are  resolutions  made,  of  sufficient  strength,  and 
solemnity,  materially  to  affect  the  life.    To  resolve  firmly  against 
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any  evil,  we  must  feel  it.    To  resolve  with  efficacy  on  the  pimtiit 
of  any  good,  we  must  realize,  that  in  an  important  sense  it  is  good 

tOU8« 

Finally  5  some  of  the  most  affecting  views  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter grow  out  of  this  employment.  God  is  never  seen  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  except  when  seen  in  relation  to  ourselves. 
Whether  we  regard  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  determinations  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  on  the Jmpeni tent;  or  his  boundless  goodness  in 
forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  mankind;  we  see -^ these 
things  in  a  far  clearer  light,  and  feel  them  with  far  greater  strength, 
as  exercised  direcdy  a^ut  ourselves,  than  as  employed  about  oth« 
ers.  When  we  come  to  discern  our  own  sins,  their  guilt,  and 
their  aggravations,  we  first  begin  to  form  proper  views  of  the 
awful  justice  of  God  in  our  condemnation.  At.  the  same  time,  the 
first  sound  and  affecting  apprehensions,  which  we  entertaiot  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  are  awakened  by  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  need 
of  his  mercy,  and  a  humble  hope  of  our  own  interest  in  his  forgiv- 
loglove. 

The  omnipresence  of  God  is  then  only  realized,  when  we  con-, 
sider  him  as  present  with  ourselves  ;  as  dwelling  with  us,  and 
around  us.  The  Omniscience  of  God  is  never  brought  to  the 
view  of  the  mind,  until  it  regards  him  as  exploring  its  own  re- 
cesses, tracing  all  its  secret  windings,  and  accompanying  itself 
with  his  all-seeing  eje,  while  employed  in  unravelling  the  myste- 
ries of  its  own  iniquity.  Generally,  God  is  seen,  and  realized,  in 
our  religious  meditations,  particularly  in  those  which  are  directed 
to  our  own  hearts,  to  be  a  vastly  different  Being  from  that,  which 
we  imagine  for  ourselves  in  loose  contemplation,  and  lukewarm 
inquiry. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Religious  Meditation 
is  not  only  the  effect,  but  the  cause  also,  of  that  soberness  of  mind, 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  indispensably  necessary  to  sound 
wisdom.  Of  this  character,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed,  the 
benefits  are  numberless,  and  surpassing  estimation. 

3.  Self-examination  is  a  principal  source  of  Self 'government^  and^ 
therefore,  of  Peace  of  mind,  and  solid  Enjoyment. 

On  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  obtained  in  this  manner  only : 
the  knowledge  of  our  imperfections,  passions,  appetites,  sins, 
temptations,  and  dangers ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  such  means, 
as  we  possess,  of  strength,  encouragement,  and  safety ;  our  self- 
government  almost  entirely  depends.  In  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  these  things,  we  both  learn  now  to  govern  ourselves,  and  grad- 
ually obtain  an  earnest  and  fixed  desire  to  perform  this  duty. 

Without  self-examination  there  can  be  little  self-government : 
without  self-government  there  can  be  no  peace  of  mmd.  Peace 
of  mind  is  the  result  only  of  a  consciousness  of  having  dooe  our 
duty.     But  of  this  duty  self-government  is  one  of  the  three  great 
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bfiinches :  the  other  two  being  piety  to  God,  'and  beneficence  to 
mankind.  These  can  never  be  separately  performed.  Evangeli-* 
cal  virtue,  the  only  spirit,  with  which  either  was  ever  truly  per- 
fi»nned,  is  a  thing  perfectly  one  ;  without  any  variety,  or  division, 
in  its  nature.  Towards  all  the  objects  of  our  duty,  whether  God, 
our  neighbour,  or  ourselves,  it  operates  in  the  same  manner. 

Besides,  self-government  is  indispensable,  in  its  very  nature,  to 
the  performance  of  all  other  duty.  This  might  be  evinced  with 
respect  to  every  case,  in  which  duty  can  be  performed ;  but  may 
be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  following.  If  we  do  not  contrm 
our  envy,  wrath,  or  revenge ;  we  cannot  be  contented,  meek,  or 
for eiving.  -  If  we  do  not  subdue  our  selfishness ;  we  can  never, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  love  either  God,  or  mankind. 

But,  without  recurrence  to  these  proofs,  the  case  is  perfectly 
plain  in  its  own  nature.  In  the  experience  of  every  man  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that,  so  lon^  as  his  passions  and  appetites  are 
unsubdued,  they  keep  the  mind  m  a  continual  agitation.  The  ap- 
petites are  syrens,  which  sing,  only  to  deceive ;  and  charm,  only 
to  destroy.  He,  who  listens  to  them,  is  certain  of  being  shipwreck- 
ed in  the  end.  The  passions  are  equally  dangerous,  eauaily  fatal, 
by  their  violence ;  aiMi  toss  the  soul  with  tempestuous  tury  on  bil- 
lows which  never  rest*  Without  a  pilot,  without  a  compass,  with- 
out a  helm,  no  hope  of  safety  remams  for  the  unhappy  vo}rager, 
but  in  the  hushing  of  the  storm,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  tumiuto- 
ous  ocean. 

Ungoverned  desire,  and  fear,  and  rage^  and  revenge,  dwell  only 
in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  and  in  the  midst  of  maniacs.  Into 
such  a  cell  it  is  impossible  for  soft-eyed,  gentle-minded,  peace 
even  to  enter.  From  such  companions  she  can  only  fly.  These 
unclean  spirits  must  be  subdued,  and  chained,  and  banished ;  their 
curses  and  blasphemies  must  have  died  upon  the  ear;  the  windows 
of  their  mansion  must  be  opened  to  the  light  of  day ;  the  house 
must  be  swept  and  garnished  anew ;  before  this  divine  guest  can 
be  induced  to  bless  the  habitation  with  her  presence,  her  smiles, 
and  her  joys. 

But  without  peace  of  conscience,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  solid, 
rational,  lasting  enjoyment.  Real  and  endurine  good  must  begin 
at  home.  The  soul,  which  is  not  self-approved,  can  never  hope 
Scfr  the  approbation  of  God,  The  soul,  wnich  is  not  at  peace  with 
itself,  cannot  be  at  peace  with  its  Maker ;  nor  exercise  a  pacific 
spirit  towards  its  fellow-creatures.  What  real  good,  then,  can 
it  hope  fer  ?    What  permanent  enjoyment  cao  it  possibly  share  f 

REMARKS. 

1.  IVom  these  ohservations  it  i*  plain^  that  Religiom  MedUatum 
u  of  high  itnportimce  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  shown,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  that  from  this  source 
are  derived  our  profitable  possession  of  religious  instructioi^ 
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whence  soever  obtained ;  our  realizing,  useful  sense  of  religious 
llnngs,  of  every  kind ;  our  attainment  of  desirable  habits^  both  of 
Ainnng  and  fieeling ;  our  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  our  best  pre- 
paration to  turn  from  sin,  and  to  advance  through  superior  degrees 
of  holiness ;  and  our  self-government,  peace  of  mind,  and  solid 
enjoyment.  Each  of  these  benefits  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify 
the  remark,  which  has  been  made  above :  and  all  of  them,  unitea, 
place  Religious  Meditation  in  a  light,  eminently  strone,  clear,  and 
affecting*  As  a  mean  of  salvation  it  holds  a  high  ranx,  a  place  of 
distingmshed  importance.  Most  reasonably,  most  kindly,  then, 
are  we  required  to  prove  aursehesy  to  examine  aurselvesj  whether 
weleinifU  faUh^  ooedience,  and  kingdom,  of  God.  Most  merci- 
fully are  we  directed  to  ponder  the  path  of  life  ;  for  the  natural,  the 
proper,  the  inestimable,  consequence  is,  that  all  our  ways  will  he 
ordered  aright. 

2.  The  tame  observationi  teach  us  the  pre-eminent  Folly  ofthose^ 
ssho  neglect  Religious  Meditation^  especially  the  examination  of  them' 
sehesm 

In  the  mmds  of  these  persons,  instructions  firom  abroad  will  be 
Eke  furniture,  thrown  into  a  garret ;  out  of  place,  and  out  of  use ; 
incapable,  until  it  shall  have  been  arranged  in  its  proper  order,  of 
being  applied  to  any  valuable  purpose.  In  these  minds  also,  no* 
tUng  good  will  be  either  strongly  felt,  or  habitually  exercised. 
Every  moral,  every  valuable,  thing,  whether  a  truth,  a  precept,  or 
an  affection ;  will,  in  such  minds,  float  at  random,  as  the  down  of 
the  thistle  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance it  will  vanish.  The  best  purposes,  the  firmest  resolves,  of 
sttdi  minds,  are  mere  abortions ;  and  exist  only  to  expire. 

Men  of  this  character  can  never  become  possessed  of  self-know- 
ledge :  a  kind  of  knowledge  so  useful,  so  excellent,  that  even  the 
Heathen  supposed  the  precept^  enjoining  it,  to  have  descended 
firom  Heaven.  If  they  are  deformed  by  sin ;  if  they  are  in  the 
most  imminent  hazard  of  ruin ;  they  can  never  know  this,  as  it  ought 
to  be  known.  They  can  neither  understand,  nor  feel,  their  real 
guilt,  their  real  danger,  or  the  real  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
escape.  They  are,  therefore,  utVerly  unprepared  to  turn  from  thsi , 
error  of  their  way s^  and  to  save  their  souls  altve. 

There  are  in  the  Christian  world  men,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  strong  convictions  of  conscience,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  anx- 
ious investigation  of  themselves,  which  alwavs  accompanies  such 
convictions,  have  by  the  in/umice  of  the  Holy  Ohost  been  twmod 
fnm  darkness  to  Ughtj  Bndfrom  the  power  ofsatanunto  Qodf  and 
irhoj  yet,  have  afterwards  tiecome  lukewarm  in  religion,  and,  wiUi 
a  Laodicean  spirit,  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  commune  with  lAeir 
ovfi  hearts.  All  these  persons  lineer  at  the  point,  where  they  ori- 
ginaily  stood ;  and  yiel^  up  both  the  means,  ^nd  the  hopes,  of  im-' 
noveiiient  in  the  Chrbtian  charaeterw    I  do  not  intend,  thai  thfa 
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absolutely  the  fact :  for  no  Christian  is  absolutely  destitute  of  self- 
examination.  But,  so  far  as  this  destitution  exists,  he,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  will  cease  to  keep  his  body  and  spirit  in  subjection  ^ 
to  grow  in  grace  ^  to  acquire  peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  m  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Why  do  sinners  refuse  to  examine  themselves;  and  to  gain 
the  blessings  to  which  this  conduct  gives  birth  ?  Plainly  because 
they  are  too  slothful,  or  too  much  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  un- 
covering the  mass  of  sin  and  guilt,  in  their  hearts*  Thus  they 
would  rather  decline  everv  hope  of  good,  than  encounter  the  la- 
bour of  searching  themselves,  or  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  dicinal 
5rospect  within.  The  latter  is  the  usual  and  predominant  evil* 
'he  picture  is  too  deformed  ;  too  dreadful ;  anct  sooner  than  be- 
hold it,  they  will  run  the  hazard  of  damnation.  But  is  not  know- 
ledge always  better  than  ignorance?  Is  not  truth  always  more 
proltable  than  delusion  ?  To  know  the  truth,  in  this  case,  might 
prove  the  means  of  eternal  life.  To  continue  ignorant  of  it  can- 
not fail  to  terminate  in  their  ruin.  What  folly  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  to  hazard  this  tremendous  evil,  rather  than  to  encounter 
the  pain  of  looking  into  ourselves :  a  pain,  abundantly  overpaid 
by  toe  profit,  which  is  its  certain  consequence.  Such  persons 
hoodwink  themselves ;  and  then  feel  safe  from  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
cipice, to  which  they  are  advancing,  because  they  cannot  see  tneir 
danger.  They  make  the  darkness  in  which  they  grope,  and  stum- 
ble, and  fall. 

3.  These  observations,  also  teach  usj  that  this  neglect  is  inexcti- 
Moble, 

Meditation  on  every  moral  and  religious  subject  is  always  in  our 
power.  Every  man  is  able  to  look  into  himself;  and  into  every 
moral  subject,  concerning  which  he  has  been  instructed.  Nor  is 
the  performance  of  this, duty  attended  with  any  real  difficulty.  The 
motives  to  it  are  infinite.  God  has  required  it :  our  own  temporal 
and  eternal  interest  indispensably  demands  it.  llie  benefits  of  it 
are  immense.  Sloth  only,  and  a  deplorable  dread  of  knowing 
what  we  are,  can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  our  neglect. 

But  to  how  low  a  situation  must  he  be  reduced,  how  forlorn  must 
be  his  condition,  who  can  plead  for  his  conduct,  in  so  interesting  a 
case,  no  reasons  but  these !  Can  these  reasons  excuse  him  even 
to  himself?  Will  they  excuse  him  before  the  bar  of  God  ?  What 
can  even  self-flattery,  with  her  silver  tongue,  allege  in  his  behalf^ 
but  that  he  is  too  slothful,  or  too  indifferent  to  the  command  of 
God»  This  js  worse  than  the  wretched  plea  of  the  unprofitabU 
servant  in  the  parable.  Even  he  was  able  to  say,  that  he  thought 
his  Master  was  an  austere  man,  and  hard  in  his  requisitions. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  excuses,  let  no  sinner 
pretend,  that  be  has  laboured  for  eternal  life,  until  he  has  thor* 
QOgUy  examined  his  J^earti  and  devotfoi  himself  to  religioqs  con* 
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templadon.  This  Is  a  duty,  which  every  man  can  perfoim ;  a 
dnty,  to  which  every  man  is  bound ;  a  dutv,  in  the  way  of  which^ 
reason  can  find  no  obstacle.  He,  who  will  not  perform  it,  ought 
therefore  to  say,  that  he  zoill  not^  and  to  acknowledge,  that  he  val- 
ues the  indulgence  of  his  sloth,  or  the  sluggish  quiet  of  self-igno* ! 
lance,  more  than  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
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TUE   ORDINARY    MEANS    OF   GRACE. THE    DUTY   OF    EDUCATItfO 

CHILDREN    RELIGIOUSLY. OBJECTIONS. 


Pbotibbs  ziU.  6. — Dram  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  ft^^em  ke  i»  M^ 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

The  next  suWect  of  inquiry,  in  the  order  proposed,  is 
=  The  Religious,  Education  of  Children. 

In  a  former  discourse,  1  observed,  that  the  word  tram  originally 
denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady  course  of  exertions^ 
and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  signify  drawing  from  one  aC' 
tion  to  another  by  persuasions^  promises^  ana  other  efforts^  continual* 
ly  repeated.  The  way^  in  which  a  child  should  go^  as  was  also  ob- 
served in  that  discourse,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  way^  in  which  it  is  best 
for  him  to  go  ;  particularly,  with  respect  to  his  eternal  well-beings 
With  this  explanation,  the  text  will  be  seen, 

I.  To  enjoin  upon  parents  the  Religious  Education  of  their  ChiU 
dren. 

II.  To  teach  the  Manner^  in  which  this  duty  should  be  performed^ 

III.  To  promise  a  Blessing  to  such^  as  faithfidly  discharge  this 
duty  ;  and  thus  to  present  powerful  Motives  to  the  performance. 

These  I  shall  examine  in  the  order  proposed. 

The  duty,  enjoined  in  the  text,  has  by  mtfttitudes  of  mankind 
been  strenuously  denied.  "Children,  religiousiy  educated,"  say 
these  persons,  "  will,  regularly,  be  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  case, 
and  equally  prejudiced  against  the  other.  Should  they,  then,  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adopt  anyone 
of  those  numerous  systems  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Christian  world ;  their  belief  would  spring  from  pre- 
judU:e  only,  and  not  from  candour,  inve*stigation,  or  evidence. 
Consequently,  it  will  be  destitute  alike  of  solid  support  and  use- 
ful efficacy.  Children  would,  therefore,  be  incomparably  better 
situated,  were  they  permitted  to  grow  up  without  any  extraneous 
impulse  with  respect  to  religion  ;  and,  oeing  thus  unprejudiced, 
would  select  for  themselves,  with  much  more  probability,  whatever 
is  true,  and  right." 

To  oppose  this  scheme  will  be  the  design  of  the  following  dis- 
course :  and  in  the  pro^ss  of  the  opposition,  all  the  proob  of 
the  propriety  of  pertorming  this  duty  may  be  advantageously  al* 
leged.  As  the  scheme  is  addressed  to  Christians  ;  the  argu* 
ments  agaiost  it  must  be  also  addressed  to  Christians.  I  obsenre. 
then, 
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1.  That  the  mindj  when  uneducated^  is  a  mere  blank  with  respect 
0  all  useful  knowledge  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  moral 
subjects^  as  truly ^  as  any  other. 

Both  Infidels  and  others,  (for  unhappily  there  are  others,  who 
adopt  this  scheme)  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
here  asserted.  It  will,  therefore,  need  no  proof.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  conseaiK^nce  of  the  omission  contended  for  1  The  un- 
educated child  will  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  moral  sub- 
jects, until  the  season,  allotted  by  God  for  instruction,  and  the 
only  useful  season,  is  past :  all  future  instructions  will  find  his  at- 
tachments, and  his  memory,  pre-occupied ;  and  will  make,  and 
leave,  feeble  impressions,  little  regarded,  and  soon  forgotten.  His 
passions  and  appetites,  having,  from  the  beginning,  increased  theif 
strength  by  the  mere  course  of  nature,  and  the  w^ant  of  seasonable 
control,  will  effectually  resist  every  attempt  to  communicate,  and 

.  impress,  such  doctrines,  as  opposenheir  /avourito  dictates.  Th« 
authority  and  influence  of  the  parent  also,  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  infix  all  important  lessons  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
will  in  a  great  measure  have  ceased.  Of  course,  the  instructioo, 
thus  given,  will  slide  over  the  understanding,  and  leave  no  trace 
of  their  existence  upon  the  heart. 

Besides,  the  chila  will  naturally  believe,  that  things,  so  long  un- 
taught, cannot,  in  the  parent's  own  view,  be  of  any  serious  conse- 
quence. Instinctively  will  be  say,  "If  these  things  are  true,  and 
of  such  importance;  why  haye  1,  hitherto,  been  kept  a  stranger  to 
them  ?  I  might  have  died  in  my  childhood,  or  in  my  youth.  Had 
this  been  the  case;  where  should  I  have  been  now?  Did  parental 
tenderness  disregard  ihe  eternal  well-being  of  my  soul,  and  leave 
me  to  become  an  outcast  of  Heaven ;  merely  because  I  had  not 
arrived  at  adult  ^ears?  Is,  then,  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul,  at 
twelve,  or  fifteen,  of  no  value;  and,  at  twenty-five,  of  infinite  im- 
portance ?  Can  it  be,  that  I  am  destined  to  endless  happiness,  or 
misery ;  and  yet  that  my  father^  and  still  more  my  mother^  should 
have  ielt  this  vast  subject,  and  loved  me,  so  little,  as  to  let  me  lie, 
to  the  present  hour,  m  profound  ignorance  of  this  amazing  desti- 
nation? Had  I  died  before  this  time,  I  had  died  for  lack  of  vis- 
ion*  The  things  themselves  are,  therefore,  not  true.  At  least, 
ihey  have  npver  been  seriously  believed  by  those,  from  whom  I 
denved  my  being."  To  these  remonstrances,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  answer. 

At  the  period  proposed,  therefore,  the  instructions  in  question 

would  be  useless.     The  mind,  already  grown  up  with  those  views 

.  only,  which  a  savage  entertains  of  moral  subjects ;  few,  gross, 

feJse,  and  fatal ;  would  now  be  incapable  of  imbibing  better ;  and 

in  the  chief  concern  of  man,  would  continue,  notwithstanding  all 

{he  light,  and  all  the  blessings,  of  the  Gospel,  a  savage  for  ever. 
2.  If  children  are  not  educated  to  just  moral  principles ;  they 

will^  of  course^  imbibe  those  which  are  false. 
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The  mind  is  by  nature  proiie  to  wrong.  B^this  I  intend,  that  it 
is  prone  to  forget  God  5  to  exercise  towards  him  neither  love,  rev- 
erence, gratitude,  nor  submission  ;  to  be  governed  by  selfish,  and 
not  benevolent,  affections  towards  mankind;  and  to  indulge  pride, 
envy,  wrath,  sloth,  lewdness,  intemperance,  and  lightness  of  mind. 
In  a  word,  it  is  prone  to  be  iriipious,  unkind,  insincere,  uniust,  and 
dissolute.  These  and  the  fike  things,  notwithstanding  the  mgenious 
discoveries  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  I  call  wrong ;  because  they  are, 
beyond  a  doubt,  dishonourable  and  displeasing  to  God,  injurious  to 
our  fellow-men,  and  debasing  to  ourselves.  They  do  no  good  ; 
and  produce  all  the  evil  which  exists.  That  the  human  race  are 
naturally  prone  to  these  things,  is  certain;  because  childi*en  evince 
their  propensity  to  them  as  soon  as  they  commence  moral  action* 
Every  man,  who  sees  at  all,  sees  some  or  other  of  these  charactar- 
istics  in  every  one  except  himself. 

There  are  but  two  methods,  in  which  these  propensities  may  be 
either  removed,  or  checked:  the  Grace  and  providence  of  God, 
and  the  labour  of  man  :  I  mean  the  labour-  of  man,  especially, 
when  in  the  best  manner  exerted,  in  the  beginning  of  Hfe,  to  edu- 
cate children  in  virtue.  That  God  may  be  expected  to  remove, 
or  even  to  check,  them,  will  hardly  be  admitlca  bv  most  of  the 
men,  aeainst  whom  I  am  contending.  But  they  will  universally 
acknowledge,  that  the  labours  of  man  are  important  to  this  end; 
and  that  they  coincide  in  thrir  cflTicacy,  if  he  acts  at  all,  with  the 
agency  of  God.  So  far  lli  ;  .  :v^  these  evils  can  be  exterminated, 
or  restrained,  the  labours  oi  man  are  not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensable. 

Childhood  is  the  seed-time  of  life  ;  the  Reason,  in  which  every 
thing,  sown  in  the  mind,'springs  up  readily,  gjpws  with  peculiar 
vigour,  and  produces  an  abundant  harvest.  In  this  happy  season, 
the  garden  Js  fitted  by  the  Author  of  our  bcinc;  for  the  oest  culti- 
vation. If  good  seeds  are  then  sown  ;  valuable  productions  may 
be  confident  ly  expected :  if  not ;  weeds  of  every  rank  and  poison- 
ous kind  will  spring  up  of  themselves,  of  which  no  future  industry 
will  be  able  to  cleanse  the  soil. 

What  is  implanted  in  childhood  takes  deep  rooty  aUo;  and  can 
never  be  eradicated  in  future  life*  The  principles,  established  in 
this  golden  period,  are  regarded  with  more  veneration  and  attach- 
ment, are  retained  longer,  and  are  more  powerfully  operative,  than 
any  other.  They  reappear,  after  having  been  for  a  great  lengtlf' 
of  time  invisible;  and  renew  their  energy,  after  hav^nff  been 
supposed  hopelessly  extinct.  Such,  then,  being,  confessedly,  the 
importance  and  strength  of  early  instructions ;  how  interesting^ 
must  it  be  in  the  view  of  every  sober  man  to  prevent,  while  they 
can  be  prevented,  the  immense  evils  of  wrong  principles;  and  to 
secure,  while  they  can  be  secured,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  those 
which  are  right 
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The  child  who  is  not  religiously  educated  in  the  damn  oflife^  must^ 
even  mth  the  happiest  future  advantages ^  be  ignorant  of  many  inter^ 
€8ting  moral  doctrines,  during  all  that  season  in  which  doctrines  are 
capable  of  high  and  happy  influence.  In  the  mean  time,  he  will  also 
imbibe  many  others,  which  are  false  and  malignant.  No  man  is 
better,  than  his  principles  will  make  him.  Virtue  is  nothing,  but 
voluntary  obedience  to  truth.  Vice  is  nothing,  but  voluntary 
obedience  to  falsehood.  The  doctrines,  which  he  obeys,  will 
form  his  whole  character.  If  they  are  false  ;  they  will  form  him 
to  sin,  to  odiousness,  and  to  ruin  ;  and  that  ihey  will  be  false,  at 
least  chiefly,  if  he  is  left  to  choose  for  himself,  needs  no  proof. 
Thus  tte  child,  left,  according  to  this  scheme,  without  a  religious 
education,  will  become  a  savage  in  his  morals;  not  from  disposi- 
tion only,  but  from  ignorance  also.  In  bis  mind  there  will  be  no 
good  principles  to  counteract  the  bad  ;  nothing  to  enlighten,  or 
direct,  him  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  nothing  to  suggest  .the  necessi- 
ty, the  wisdom,  or  the  duty,  of  resisting  sin,  and  avoiding  tempta- 
tioj).  Such  a  child  will,  of  course,  become  a  mere  beast  of  pi-ey  : 
and  he  who  sends  him  out  into  society,  is  more  hostile  to  its 
peace,  than  he  who  unchains  a  wolf,  and  turns  hin  loose  into  the 
street. 

3.  The  Abettors  of  this  schime^  contradict  it  in  their  own  con-- 
duc(. 

Many  of  these  men  assiduously  teach  their  children  industry, 
economy,  justice,  veracity,  and  kindness  to  their  fellow-men-  Why 
do  they  educate  their-children  in  this  maoner  ?  They. will  answer, 
Because  they  th'mk  these  things  useful  to  their  children ,  and  child- 
hood the  time  in  which  they  can  be  most  effectually  taught.  Let 
us  examine  their  conduct  by  their  own  rules. 

All  these  things  are  by  a  part,  and  not  a  small  part,  of  mankind, 
denied  to  be  useful.  They  are,  of  course,  in  dispute.  I  return 
them,  therefore,  their  own  reasoning ;  and  say,  "  You  ought  not 
to  teach  your  children  Industry,  until  they  are  grown  to  adult 
years  ;  lest  they  should  practise  industry  through  prejudice,  and 
not  from  candour  and  conviction.  Multitudes  think  sloth  prefer* 
able  to  industry.  Why  do  you  forestall  the  judgment  of  your 
children  ;  and  give  them  by  education  a  bias  to  the  other  side  of 
this  question?" 

"Why do  you  teach  them  Economy  ?  Great  numbers  of  man- 
kind, and  among  them  many  persons  of  superior  talents,  have 
thought  profusion  preferable  to  economy ;  and  have  proved  the 
smcerity  of  their  opinion  by  their  own  prodigality.  The  question 
is,  hitherto,  undecided.  You  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  mmds  of 
your  chikiren  ;  but  leave  them  to  examine  for  themselves." 

"  Why  do  you  teach  then!  justice  ?  Fraud  has  a  numerous 
tFain  of  advocates,  who  will  strenuously  uree  the  error  of  your 
judgment.  Ought  not  your  children  to  find  the  field  of  decision 
unoccupied  ?" 

Vol.  IV.  24 
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"  Why  do  you  teach  them  TnUh  f  David  satdin  hts  haste^  thai 
alt  men  were  liars:  and  universal  experience  proves  thai  the  num- 
ber is  very  great  of  those  who  think  irulh  of  little  value.  Preclude 
not  your  children  from  the  chance  of  judging  candidly  on  this  im- 
portant question  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  so  sedulously  teach  them  Kindness?  Mark  the 
vast  multitude  of  those,  who  prove  by  their  conduct,  that  they 
think  this  attribute  a  weak  and  contemptible  characteristic  of  man. 
You  are,  therefore,  prejudicing  your  children  concerning  a  subject 
which  is  far  from  being  settled,  and  of  pre-eminent  importance  to 
their  success  in  the  world.  All  these  things  are  as  strenuously 
opposed,  and  disputed,  in  the  world,  vls  pieti/^  faiths  repenjance^  or 
evancrelical good'witL  There  is,  therefore,  no  justification  of  youi' 
conduct  on  this  ground," 

"  Can  you  pretend^  that  Piety  is  not  as  rational,  and  as  impor- 
tant to  man,  as  either  of  the  things  which  you  enjoin  upon  your 
children  ?  If  love  and  reverence  to  God  are  not  important,  no- 
thing is.  All  good  comes  from  God.  When  He  gives,  we  enjoy  : 
when  He  withholds,  we  are  destitute.  But  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  ;  he  certainly  will  not  give  ;  to  those,  who,  finally,  neither 
love  rmr  reverence  his  character.  If  he  is  not  believed,  nor 
tjjustod  ;  he  cannot  be  reverenced,  nor  loved.  Without  faithj 
thernforo,  piety  cannot  exist.  If  sin  be  not  hated,  regrettecf,  nor 
renour.rod  ;  or,  in  other  ^ords^repentedof^  piety  will  in  like  man- 
ner l>e  impossible." 

*'  H<  nicies,  you  teach  your  children,'  as  you  teach  others,  both 
with  diligence,  and  ardour,  to  disbelieve,  despise,  and  halt  the 
Scri[;i;ncus.  The  Scriptures,  you  know,  profess  themselves  to  be 
ti  Rfn chition  from  God.  To  the  question,  whether  they  are  such 
a  Rev(  laiion,  Christians  believe  the  positive,  aitd  you  the  nega- 
tive, p.:.>\ver.  You  will  not  deny,  that  they  have  the  same  right 
to  aci()|jt  their  belief,  and  their  consequent  obedience,  which  you 
have  10  adopt  your  disbelief,  and  your  consequent  disobedience. 
Neitht  r  can  you  doubt,  that  he,  who  believes  with  the  best  evi- 
dcncoj  Is  the  wisest  man.  Their  arguments  you  have  utterly  fail- 
ed to  answer.  Your  objections  they  claim  to  have  refuted  ;  and 
^an  plead  this  strong  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  claim,  furnish- 
ed by  yourselves,  that  for  many  years  you  have  quitted  the  fi^ld 
•f  discussion.  On  good  grounds,  therefore,  they  regard  you  a* 
vanquished.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
they  have  an  advantage  over  you,  which  is  infinite.  Should  the 
Scriplures  prove  to  he  false^  they  will  lose  nothing  hy  believing 
them.  Should  they  prove  to  be  trucy  you  will  gain  nothings  and  lose 
ybur  cf//." 

.  "  The  case  of  yourselves,  and  Christian  parents,  is  the  case  of 
your  children  and  theirs.  By  teaching  your  children  to  disbelieye 
the  Scri|)tures,  you  expose  them  to  infinite  loss.  Christians,  bj 
teaching  their  children  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  do  what  is  in  thev 
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power  to  secure  to  them  infinite  gain.  You  may,  therefore,  be 
chaik  nged  to  show,  that  their  conduct  is  not  wiser,  and  more 
defensible,  than  yours.^' 

"  But  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  that  you  prove  your- 
selves insincere  in  your  scheihe  by  pursuing  the  contrary  conduct. 
You  prove  unanswerably,  that,  in  your  opinion,  children  ought 
diligently  to  be  taught  that  system  of  moral  principles,  which  you 
think  good  and  useful.  The  conduct,  to  which  you  object  in 
Christians,  is  exactly  the  same.  All,  that  they  teach,  they  think 
good  ;  eminently  good,  and  infinitely  useful." 

4.  As  Virtue  is  nothing  but  Obedience  to  Truth  /  so  Truth  must 
he  taus;hlj  before  Virtue  can  be  practised. 

If  the  former  part  of  this  position  be  admitted ;  the  latter  will 
be  self-evident.  As  the  former  cannot  be  denied,  with  even  a  pre- 
tence of  argument;  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  truth  must  be 
taught  to  children,  in  order  to  rendei*  them  virtuous.  But  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures  is  the  only  system  of  Truth,  which  will 
make  children  virtuous.  This  I  say  with  confidence ;  because  no 
other  system  of  doctrines  has  ever  made  men  virtuous.  Cicero 
testifies  this  of  the  western  heathen  philosophy.  The  Brahmans 
frankly  acknowledge  it  of  the  eastern.*  Every  man  of  common 
information,  knows  it  to  be  true  of  Infidel  Philosophy. 

If,  then,  children  are  to  be  rendered  virtuous  while  they  are  chil- 
dren ;  that  is,  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope  that  they  may 
become  virtuous  ;  they  must  be  educated  in  the  religious  system 
of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Virtue  is  a  simple  indivisible  thing}  and  must  therefore  existj 
and  be  taught^  entire^  or  not  at  alL 

There  never  was  an  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  possessed  of 
half  th9  character  of  virtue ;  or  in  which  he  exercised  the  afiections, 
and  voluntarily  performed  the  duties,  of  virtue  towards  one  class  of 
objects,  and  not  towards  another,  and  towards  all.  A  man  may 
unquestionably  be  virtuous,  and  yet  not  perfectly  virtuous :  but  it 
is  impossible,  that  he  should  be  the  subject  of  piety,  and  not  of 
benevolence ;  or  of  benevolence,  and  not  of  piety.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  lo(oe  God^  whom  he  hath  not  seen^  and  hate^  or 
not  love  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
love  our  fellow-creatures,  and  not  love  Him,  who  made,  preserves, 
and  blesses,  both  uaT  and  them.  Equally  impossible  is  it,  as  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  love  either  God  or  man,  with- 
out governing  our  selnsh  passions.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  virtue 
cannot  exist  in  parcels,  or  by  halves. 

As  virtue  cannot  exist  in  this  manner;  so  it  cannot  to  any  pur- 
pose, be  taught  in  this  manner.  The  whole  use  of  teaching  is  to 
effectuate  the  practical  end  of  the  instructions,  which  are  given. 

•  They  declare,  that  in  the  present  Yonge  all  men  are  only  t|nful.    See  AslaU 
Reifiarch.  Maur.  Ind.  Antiq.  and  Bapt  Miss.  Reports. 
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If  these  are  limited  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  comprise  the  object 
"fn  view;  they  will  necessarily  fail  of  their  effect.  Partial  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  fall  utterly  short  of  leaching  what  virtue  is ; 
and  must  therefore  be  fruitless.  Virtue  is  lote  to  Uod,  love  to  man" 
kind,  and  the  svbordination  of  all  our  passions  to  this  great  affection* 
](  this  be  not  taught;  nothing  is  taught,  to  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  very  doctrine,  that  a  part  of  this  is  virtue,  will,  by  leading 
hitn  into  a  fundamental  and  fatal  error,  effectually  pi'event  the  child 
from  becoming  virtuous.  Thus  the  Christian  system  alone  teaches 
what  virtue  is;  and  leads  alone  to  the  attainment  of  this  glorious 
lUtribute,  and  the  practical  obedience  of  its  dictates.  If  children, 
then,  are  not  religiously  educated ;  they  will  be  perfectly  destitute 
of  all  human  aid  towajrds  becoming  virtuous.  Should  they  die  be- 
foiT  they  an'ive  at  adult  years ;  they  must,  if  this  scheme  be  pursu- 
es:!, die  without  a  hope. 

G.  If  children  are  not  teligiously  educated;  they  xdHI^  instead  of 
hfin^  candid^  bt  strongly  prejudiced  against  C/iristianity* 

The  professed  intention  of  those  with  whom  I  contend,  is  to 
osiablish  candour  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  prevent  them  from 
bias  nnd  prejudice.  This,  undoubtedly,  wears  a  fair  appearance ; 
bju  like  many  other  specious  things,  is  false  aid  hollow.  Chil* 
(liTM,  by  means  of  the  evil  propensities,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
nro  naturally  prejudiced  against  every  thing,  which  is  morally 
j^ood.  They  are  unfriendly  to  the  Scriptures,  to  God,  and  to  their 
(I'liy;  and  are  prone  to  all  unbelief,  and  to  all  sin.  The  sin, 
n  hich  they  love,  and  practise,  the  Scriptures  forbid ;  and  threaten 
the  commission  of  it  with  the  most  awful  penalties.  Still  they 
rh.oose  to  practise  it;  and  therefore  hate  the  Scriptures, by  which 
it  is  thus  forbidden  and  threatened.  Thus  their  minds  are  sponta- 
nrously  prejudiced  against  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures.  If,  then, 
thoy  are  not  religiously  educated  ;  ihc  very  bias,  the  very  want  of 
onndour,  which  the  authors  of  this  scheme  professedly  design  to 
prevent,  will  exist,  of  course,  in  the  highest  degree.  Thus  the 
scheme  defeats  itself;  and  frustrates  the  only  purpose,  for  which 
it  is  proposed. 

These  truths  are  obvious  in  fact;  particularly  in  the  conduct  of 
the  X)biectors  themselves.  Both  they  and  their  children  are  always 
prejudiced  against  Christianity.  Amon^  all  the  Infidels,  whom!I 
have  known,  I  do  not  recollect  an  ihdiviaual,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  have  examined  thoroughly  even  the  objections  of  Infidels  against 
the  Scriptures  ;  much  less  the  arguments,  which  have  been  ad- 
duced by  Christians  in  support  of  their  divine  origin.  I  do  not 
remember  one,  who  appeared  to  have  investigated,  with  serious 
attention,  the  truth,  evidence,  or  excellence,  of  the  doctrines, 
which  they  contain.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  have 
all  rejected  them  both  in  the  gross,  and  without  a  single  earnest 
inquiry.  Such  cannot  be  the  conduct  either  of  candour,  or  com- 
mon sense. 
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7.  Children^  Jiowever  religitmsly  educatedj  cannot  think  toofa;v<mr' 
ably  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  this  sense  cc^nnot  he  prejudiced. 

The  Christian  system  is  the  only  system  of  moral  truth  ;  and 
Christianity  is  the  only  real  virtue.  All  things,  pertaining  to  life^ 
and  to  godliness,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  either  expressly, 
or  by  plain  and  necessary  implication.  Man  has  added  nothing 
defensible  to  what  they  contain,  on  the  subjects  of  duty  and  salva** 
lion,  the  character  of  God,  or  the  moral  character  of  himself* 
Obedience  to  the  law,  which  they  alone  publish,  is  the  only  virtue ; 
the  only  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  \  the  only  founda- 
iion  of  praise  and  reward. 

But  truth  and  virtue  cannot  be  loved  too  intensely :  neither  t9Xk 
be  so  highly  regarded,  as  its  worth  demanda.  AlHncn  t^icrtfii, 
and  love,  these  divine  objects,  Incomparabfy  less  than  they  merit* 
In  the  estimation,  and  affection,  of  glorified  l>eings,  their  excellence 
will  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  their  lustre  become  more  bright, 
beautiful, and  lovely,  throuehout  all  eternity.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  created  being  to  regard  them  so  highly,  as  their  importance  de« 
serves.  The  martyr,  who  expired  on  the  rack,  or  perished  in  the 
flames,  for  his  attachment  to  these  inestimable  objects,  ^ve  to  their 
worth  the  highest  testimony  in  his  power.  But  even  his  testimony 
was  faint  and  languid,  comparea  with  their  inherent  glory  and 
beauty.  Should  the  truth  of  this  assertion  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and  died  on 
the  cross,  to  restore  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
to  the  soul  of  man. 

Thus  the  argument  on  which  this  scheme  is  built,  is  itself  founded 
on  a  gross  and  miserable  falsehood ;  and  a  proof  of  lamentable 
ignorance  concerning  the  subject  in  question.  Who  can  estimate 
truth  too  highly,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  the  basis,  and  the 
support,  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  or  virtue,  when  he  perceives,  that 
it  is  the  object  of  boundless  complacency,  and  eternal  reward ; 
when  he  remembers,  especially,  that  truth  and  virtue  are  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Jehovah  ? 

8.  God  has  expressly  commanded  men  thus  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. 

T*he  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.  The  objector  here 
attributes  foolishness  to  God;  but  it  is  easily  teen,  that  his  own 
arrogated  wisdom  terminates  only  in  folly ;  that  his  scheme  is  idle 
and  ruinous ;  and  that  the  argument,  on  which  it  professedly  rests, 
is  a  mere  falsehood.  Such,  in  the  end,  are,  to  tne  eye  of  sober 
investigation,  all  the  devices  of  that  vain,  deceitful  philosophy, 
which  men  so  proudly  exalt  in  opposition  to  divine  wisdom. 

But,  were  we  unable  to  detect  either  the  folly,  or  the  mischief, 
of  this  schenie ;  or  to  evince,  by  arguments  of  our  own,  the  wisdom 
of  the  divine  command;  still  every  Christian  would  find  his  doubts 
satisfied,  and  his  duty  clear,  in  the  command  itsclt.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  is  to  him  a  polestar,  and  infallible  guide,  over  the  ocean  of 
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-doubt*  To  know,  that  any  thing  is  the  will  of  God,  ]»  enough* 
He  obeys ;  and  asks  no  reasons,  to  prove  his  obedience  wise  and 
safe.  Would  he  even  preserve  the  character  of  consistency,  he 
cannot  fail  to  perform  this  duty.  Religion  he  esteems  infinitely 
important  to  himself :  can  he  fail  to  teach  it  to  his  children,  that 
they  also  may  share  in  so  vast  a  blessing  ? 

Were  he  to  omit  this  duty,  he, would  sacrifice  his  children  :  for 
he  would  lose  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  them  the  greatest 
good,  which  is  ever  to  be  in  his  power.  But  to  omit  it  wholly 
would  Jbe  impoLsible,  unless  he  should  cease  to  live  like  a  religious 
man.  All  nis  religious  conduct  would  teach  with  command* 
ing.efficacy  the  very  truths,  which  hus  voice  denied.  They  would 
unccftstn^l^^  behold  Religion  and  all  the  duties  of  his  life  :  they 

tWOuld  heai"  it  every  morning  a^d  every  evening  in  his  fajnily  de-- 
VOtipDS* 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 
'  1.  Thut  the  scheme  of  educatiorif  against  which  /  Aave  eantendtd^ 
is  false  J  vain,  and  mischievous. 

It  is  falsej  because  the  argument,  by  which  it  is  supported,  is 
false ;  because  the  opinions,  which  acc9mpany  it,  are  erroneous  } 
aiKl  because  the  views,  with  which  it  is  professedly  supported,  are 
hypocritical.  This  is  clear  fi:om  the  conduct  of  those,  who  de- 
.  fend  it :  since  that  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  scheme  itself^ 
and  to  the  reasons,  alleged  in  its  defence,  it  is  vain,  because,  in- 
stead of  accomplishing  the  purpose  intended,  it  would  efiectuate 
.  the  contrary  purpose.  Instead  of  increasing  candour,  and  pro- 
ducing investigation,  it  would  only  prevent  investigation,  and  ad- 
vance prejudice.  It  is  mischievous,  because  it  would  prevent  chil- 
dren from  knowing  and  embracing  truth  in  the  highest  of  all  con- 
cerns ;  their  duty  and  salvation ;  and  would  lead  them  only  to  ig- 
norance, error,  and  iniquity.. 

Indeed  all  this  is  so  obvious,  and  so  certain,  that  I  hesitate  not 
-to  pronounce  those,  who  propose  it,  whenever  they  are  men  of  un- 
derstanding, wholly  insincere  in  the  proposal.  It  is,  I  think,  impos- 
..gible,  that  they  should  be  so  blind  to  such  obvious  truth,  as  for  a 
.a  moment  to  imagine  the  education,  which  they  urge,  to  be  con« 
.Bistent  with  reason  and  common  sense.     On  the  contrary,  it  may, 
.iwithoutapy  want  of  candour,  be  asserted,  that  their  design  is  of  a 
very  difierent  nature.   Instead  of  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  can- 
dour in  children,  they  unquestionably  intend  to  persuade  m^n  to 
educate  their  children  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  in  an  habitu- 
rdl  disregard  to  them,  and  ultimately  in  a  confirmed  hatred  of  their 
:  precepts.  They  are  sagacious  enough  to  discern,  that  all  persons 
are  best  fitted  to  receive  rehgious  impressions  in  childhood;  and  that, 
.11  they  are  suflered  to  grow  up  without  them,  they  will  either  never 
rfeceive  them^  or  receive  them  with  excessive  difficulty.    By  pre- 
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scribing,  and  urpng,  this  mode  of  education,  the;^  expect  to  se« 
children  habituated  to  Irreligion,  and  confirmed,  without  argument 
or  conviction,  in  infidelity.  In  this  manner,  far  more  easily  and' 
surely  than  in  all  others,  they  hope  to  exterminate  Religion  from^ 
the  worlds 

Of  all  these  observations,  complete  proof  is  fumishW  by  the* 
conduct  of  modern  Infidels.  In  defiance  of  this  very  scheme,  they'-' 
have  laboured  with  immense  industry  and  art,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  education  of  children,  throughout  fVanctj  Germany^' 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.    Nor  have  they  laboured  without  * 
sticcess.  Distinguished  Infidels  have  extensively  become  indtruct-* 
ers  of  those,  who  were  bom  to  wealth  and  greatness ;  an4  naen^ 
corrupted  by  themselves,  have  still  more  extensively 'tilught  the  * 
iflass  of  mankind.     All  these  they  have  trained  up'  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Infidelity,  and  to  the  unlimited  practice  of  vice*  The  mind, 
ahnost  from  its  infancy,  they  have  debauched  by  sentiments  an^^ 
images  of  pollution  5  withdrawn  it  from  duty,  from  God,  and  frtwn ' 
Heaven,  by  firaud  and  falsehood;  and  allured  to  sin,  and  to  hell^' 
by  art  and  ingenuity,  by  sophistry  and  entanglement,. by  insidious' 
temptation  and  impudent  example.  With  a  smooth,  soft,  and  lubricous 
progress,  they  have  Crept  into  the  bosoms  of  the  rising  generation ; 
and  pierced  them  to  the  soul  with  fengs  of  poison.  A  general  dis- 
solution of  health,  a  hopeless  decay  of  the  vital  energy}  has  foP 
lowed  the  incision.     The  bloom  of  life  has  vanished ;  a  livid  hoc* 
overspread  the  frame,  and  every  harbinger  of  -death  hastened  'trt* ' 
announce  the  speedy  dissolution. 

Here,  no  ijnxiety  has  been  even  pretended  concerning  thfe^'prc* 
occupancy  of  the  early  mind,  or  the  prevention  of  future  candour.  - 
N8  succeeding  investigation  has  been  even  hinted  5  and'tio  inten- 
tional discussion  of  the  great  question  proposed.     Such  fairness, 
indeed,  was  not  to  be  expecieci  from  such  men.  Their  only  object 
has  ever  been  to  destroy  the  Bible,  truth,  and  virtue  ;  and  to  the 
nature  of  all  means,  provided  they  will  accomplish  the  end,  they- 
are  perfectly  indifferent.     The  man,  who  is  deceived  by  such  ji 
schemre,  supported  by  such  arguments,  and  reconrniendedby  such' 
men,  must  oe  a  dupe  of  choice ;  a  gudgeon  caught  even  without  a 
hook.   .. 

2.  From  ^  these  observations  it  is  also  evident^  that  thi  Religious  ^^ 
Education  of  children  is  a  high  and  indispensable  duty. 

In  the  text,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scriptui'e,  it  is  so- 
lemnly commanded  by  God.  If  the  considerations,  suggested 
throughout  this  discourse,  are  just ;  it  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
Reason.  Our  children  are  bone  of  our  bone^  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ; 
endeared  to  us  by  a  thousand  ties,  and  a  thousand  delightful  offi- 
ces. All  their  interests  are  ours ;  and  often  nearer  to  our  hearts, 
than  our  own.  They  are  committed  to  us,  in  solemn  charge,  by 
our  Maker ;  to  be  ^ucated  by  us  for  his  service  and  kingdom. 
He  has  made  all  things,  in  their  situation  and  ours^  conspire  to  this 
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great  end.  Their  helpless  state  calls  for  the  habitual  care  and 
watchfulness,  the  uniform  kindness  and  control,  of  their  parents* 
Their  minds,  unoccupied  by  fabehood,  are  easily  susceptible  oi 
truth,  and  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  every  useful  impression.  It 
the  best  impressions  are  not  made,  the  worst  will  be ;  and  parents 
are  the  only  friends,  from  whom  may  rationally  be  expected  the 
communication  of  good,  or  the  Drevention  of  evil*  If  this  du^ 
be  not  early  done;  they  may  die  oefore  it  is  done,  and  their  souls 
be  losL  If  they  Uve ;  we  waste  the  golden  season  of  doing  them 
eternal  good* 

Who^  that  is  not  dead  to  conscience,  to  humanity,  and  even  to 
instinct,  can  thus  act  the  ostrich ;  and  leave  his  litde  ones  to  be 
crushed  by  every  foot  ?  Think  of  the  awful  account,  to  be  given, 
of  wrapping  this  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  burying  it  in  the  earth* 
Think  of  the  infinite  difference  between  ascending  with  them  to 
Heaven,  and  accompanying  them  down  to  the  re^ons  of  perdition* 
Think  of  the  reflections,  which  must  arise  in  theur  minds,  and  ours, 
throughout  eternity,  when  their  ruin  shall  be  seen  to  have  sprung 
firom  our  neglect* 

Nor  is  this  duty  incumbent  on  parents  only*  Every  Instructed 
is  bound  indispensably  to  second  their  endeavours,  where  they  are 
fiuthful,  and  to  supply,  as  £air  as  may  be,  the  defect,  where  they 
are  not*  Elducation  ought  every  where  to  be  Religioui  Educatiati. 
The  master  is  as  truly  bound. to  educate  his  apprentice,  or  his  ser- 
vant, in  relinon,  and  the  schoolmaster  his  pupu,  as  the  parent  hb 
child*  In  the  degree  of  obligation,  and  of  sin  in  violating  it,  there 
may  perhaps  be  a  difference*  In  the  nature  of  it,  there  is  none* 
The  command  is.  Train  vo  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  direct- 
ing all,  who  are  entrustea  with  the  care  of  children,  to  educate 
aSm  in  this  manner* 

At  the  same  time,  parents  are  further  bound  to  employ  no  In- 
structers,  who  will  not  educate  their  children  religiously*  To  com- 
mit our  children  to  the  care  of  irreligious  persons,  is  to  commit 
Iambs  to  the  superintendency  of  wolves.  No  sober  man  can  lay 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  has  placed  his  child  under  the 
guidance  of  an  irreligious  teacher,  and  say,  that  he  has  done  his 
clutv ;  or  feel  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  his  child*  No  man 
will  be  able,  without  confusion  of  face,  to  recount  this  part  of  his 
conduct  before  the  bar  of  the  final  Judge. 
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THE  ORDINAUT  means  of  grace. THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  RE- 
LIGIOUS BPUCATION  IS  TO  BE  CONDUCTED. — MOTIVES  TO  THIS 
DUTY. 


PkOTXBBi  zxiL  d. — Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  thould  go  ;  and  when  he  it  old^ 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  tlu  Duty  of  educating  cM^ 
irtn  religiously.     In  this,  1  propose, 

11.  To  point  out  the  manner y  in  which  Religious  Education  should 
he  conducted;  and,  , 

III*  To  exhibit  some  of  the  Motives  to  the  performance  of  this 
dutVy  suggested  h\f  the  promise  in  the  text. 

The  terms,  in  which,  the  command  in  the  text  is  communicated, 
teach  us,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  Children,  in  their  Edu- 
cation,  are  to  be  drawn  from  one  action,  and  attainment,  to  another y 
by  persuasion^  promises,  and  other  efforts,  continually  repeated. 
l/nder  the  genei*al  meaning  of  this  phraseology,  may  be  easily  in- 
cluded, whatever  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  observe  concerning 
this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Some  of  the  observations,  formerly  made  concerning  the  general 
education  of  children,  will  be  applied,  here,  to  their  Religious 
Education.  So  important  a  sutyect  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a 
full  light.  No  interesting,  useful  adjunct,  ought  to  be  forgotten'^by 
the  nund,  while  employed  in  the  consideration  of  a  duty,  which 
holds  so  high  a  rank.  So  far  as  the  narrow,  limits,  necessarily  as- 
signed to  it  in  such  a  system  of  discourses,  will  allow,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  omit  nothing,  which  is  of  peculiar  weight. 

].  Religious  Education  should  be  begun  in  the  dawn  of  Child' 
kood. 

The  earliest  days,  after  intelligence  is  fairly  formed  in  the 
mind,  are  incomparably  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  child 
should  be  taught,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
Instnictbns,  which  are  to  be  communicated.  Nothing  should  be 
suffered  to  pre-occupy  the  place,  which  is  destined  to  truth.  If 
the  intdlect  is  not  filled  with  sound  instruction,  as  fast  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  it,  the  enemy,  who  never  neglects  to  sow  tares 
when  parents  are  asleep,  will  imperceptibly  fill  it  with  a  dangerous 
and  noxious  growth.  The  great  and  plam  doctrines  of  religion 
ihould  be  taught  so  early,  that  the  mind  should  never  remember 
when  it  begsln  to  learn,  or  when  it  was  without  this  knowledge. 
jWhenever  it  turns  a  retrospective  view  upon  the  preceding  periods 
.of  its  existence,  these  truths  should  seem  always  to  have  oeen  in 

Vou  IV.  2« 
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its  possession ;  to  have  the  character  of  innate  principles ;  to  ha^e 
been  inwoven  in  its  nature ;  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  all  its  cur- 
rent of  thinking. 

In  this  manner,  the  best  security,  which  is  in  the  power  of  man, 
'  will  be  furnished  against  the  introduction,  and  admission,  of  dan- 
gerous errors.  The  principles  of  Infidelity  have  little  support  in 
argument  or  evidence  ;  but  they  easily  take  deep  root  in  the  in- 
clinations of  the  mind ;  and  hold,  but  too  freauently,  a  secure  pos- 
session of  its  faith  by  the  aid  of  passion  and  prejudice.  No  hu- 
man method  of  preventing  this  evil  is  so  effectual,  as  engrossing 
the  assent  to  evangelical  truth,  when  the  mind  is  absolutely  clear 
from  every  prepossession.  A  faith,  thus  established,  all  the  pow- 
er of  sophistry  will  be  unable  to  shake.  In  the  same  manner 
owht  its  religious  Impressions  to  be  begun.  No  period  should  be 
within  the  future  reach  of  the  memory,  when  they  had  not  begun. 
Every  child  easily  imbibes,  at  this  period,  a  strong  and  solemn  re-^ 
Terence  for  his  Creator;  easily  realizes  his  universal  presence, 
and  the  inspection  of  his  all-seeing  eye ;  admits  without  difficulty, 
and  without  reluctance,  that  he  is  an  awful  and  unchangeable  ene- 
my of  sin ;  and  feels,  that  he  himself  is  accountable  to  this  great 
Being  for  all  his  conduct.  Th6  conscience,  also,  is  at  this  period 
'  exceedingly  tender  and  susceptible ;  readily  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  guilt ;  and  prepared  to  contend,  or  to  fly,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  known  temptation.  All  the  affections,  also,  are  easily 
moved ;  and  fitted  to  retain  permanently,  and  often  indelibly, 
whatever  impressions  are  made.  The  heart  is  soft,  gentle,  and 
easily  won ;  strongly  attached  by  kindness,  peculiarly  to  the  pa- 
reit^  themselves,  and  generally  to  all  others,  with  wh^om  it  is  con- 
nected. To  every  amiable,  every  good,  thing,  it  is  drawn  compar- 
atively without  trouble  or  resistance  ;  and  united  by  bands,  wnich 
no  future  art,  nor  force,'  can  dissolve.  Against  every  odious  and  bad 
thing  its  opposition  is  with  equal  ease  excited,  and  rendered  per- 
manent. Its  sensibility  to  praise,  for  laudable  actions,  is  exquisite ; 
and  no  less  exquisite  its  dread  of  blame,  for  conduct  which  is  unwor- 
thy* Its  hope  also  of  future  enjoyment,  and  its  fear  of  future  suffer- 
ing, are  awakened  in  a  moment,  without  labour,  by  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  with  a  strength,  which  renders  them  powerful  springs  of 
action. 

This  susceptibility,  this  tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  conscience, 
constitute  a  most  interesting,  desirable,  and  useful  preparation  of 
the  mind  to  receive  evangelical  truths,  and  religious  impressions ; 
and  invest  it  with  all  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  spring.  Afanoet 
eretj  thing  which  the  eye  discerns,  is  then  fair,  delightful,  and 
promismg.  Let  no  person,  to  wliom  God  has  coounitted  Che  ine- 
nil,  honourable,  ana  happy  emoloyment  of  culdvating  mindb,  be 
idte  at  this  auspicious  season.  On  feithfiil,  wise,  and  wefl-dir^cted 
labours,  busily  employed  at  this  period  of  the  human  year,  Ae 
mildest  winds  of  Heaven  breathe.;  its  most  fertiUciag  showers  lie* 
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scend  ;  and  its  softest  and  most  propitious  sunshine  sheds  its  hap- 
py influence.  He,  who  loses  this  golden  season,  will,  when  the 
autumn  arrives,  find  nothing  in  his  fields,  but  barrenness  and 
death. 

Nor  is  this  period  less  happily  fitted  for  the.  establishment  of  use-* 
fill  moral  habits.  Habits,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed,  are 
the  result  of  custom,  or  repetition ;  and  may  in  this  manner  be* 
formed  at  any  age.  But  in  early  childhood  the  susceptibility  is 
so  great,  and  the  feelings  so  tender,  that  a  few  repetitions  will  gen- 
crate  habitual  feeling.  Every  impression  at  this  period  is  deep. 
When  these,  therefore,  are  made  through  a  moderate  succession, 
the  combined  effect  can  rarely  be  efTaced.  Thus  good  habits  are 
soon,  and  durably,  established ;  ;lnd  all  that  course  of  trouble  pre- 
vented, of  which  parents  so  justly  and  bitterly  complain,  when  this 
work  is  to  be  done  at  future  seasons  of  life. 

But  habits  constitute  the  man.  Good  habits  form  a  good  map, 
and  evil  habits  an  evil  man.  Subtract  these  from  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  will  be  left.  It  is 
Elain,  therefore,  that  habits  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  well- 
eing  of  the  child,  his  character,  his  all.  Of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment of  those,  which  are  good,  is  the  first  object  of  parental 
duty. 

2.  Religious  Education  should  be  continued  with  Steadiness^  and 
Uniformity. 

In  the  whole  employment  of  educating  a  child.  Steadiness  of 
character  in  the  parent  is  indispensable  to  success.  Xhe  parent, 
as  was  formerly  observed,  should  be  decisively  seen  always  to 
approve,  and  love,  the  same  things ;  and  always  to  disapprove, 
and  hate  such  as  are  opposed  to  them.  A  settled  purpose  should 
be  continually  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  the  parent,  with  regard 
to  this  great  concern :  a  purpose  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
just  views,  and  principles,  ot  religion,  and  dispositions  really  and 
evangelically  virtuous.  From  this  purpose,  nothing  should  ap- 
pear to  divert  his  attention,  or  withdraw  his  efforts.  The  religions 
education  of  his  child  should  evidently  appear  to  be  a  command- 
ing business  of  his  life  ;  not  a  casual,  or  occasional,  employment. 
A  changing,  vibratory  character  in  the  parent  will  prove  him  to  be 
either  unstable,  dr  not  in  earnest.  No  attribute,  which  is  not  obvi- 
ously vicious,  is,  perhaps,  more  unhappily  found  in  the  parental, 
diaracter. 

The  parent,  who  exhibits  a  steady,  firm,  unalterable  disposition, 
will  natqrally  be  believed  by  his  children  to  love  religion  as  he 
ought;  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  his  life;  to  be  deeply  en- 
gaged in  rendering  them  religious ;  and  in  all  his  instructions  to 
mean  whatever  he  says.  The  wh6le  weight  of  his  character  will, 
therefore,  accompany  his  precepts ;  and  enforce  them  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner  upon  the  minds  of  his  children. 
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To  convince  the  child  of  this  character  in  the  parent,  Uniformx" 
ty  is  of  the  last  moment.  Whatever  is  pursued  at  times  only,  and 
in  a  desultory  manner,  children  will  never  believe  to  be  a  serious 
object  in  the  view  of  the  parent.  Whatever  is  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed in  the  light  of  importance,  and  at  others  in  that  of  unconcern, 
will  only  awaken  doubt,  and  uUimaicly  produce  indifference^  Im- 
portant object.'^,  it  is  well  known,  always  wear  this  character  in 
the  view  of  him,  Avho  regards  them  as  important ;  and  are  therefore 
felt,  and  exhibited,  in  one,  and  that  a  serious,  manner.  So  plainly, 
and  so  entirely,  is  thFs  the  fact,  that  children  as  easily  as  men,  dis- 
cover at  once  the  true  place,  which  any  thing  holds  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  around  them,  by  the  uniformity,  or  the  inconstancy, 
with  which  they  attend  to  it ;  and  by  the  seriousness,  or  levity, 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  their  communications.  That, and 
that  only,  which  is  taught  every  day,  or  on  every  proper  occasion, 
and  which  is  always  taught  seriously  and  earnestly,  is  ever  believ- 
ed by  the  pupil  to  hold  a  place  of  liigh  importance  in  the  mind  of 
the  instructer.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  is  taught  occasionally  only, 
with  levity,  or  with  indifference  ;  or  taught  in  a  manner,  now  grave, 
now  light,  sometimes  earnestly,  and  sometimes  with  negligence,  re- 
gularly at  one  period,  and  with  long  intermissions  at  another;  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  great  significance  in  the  view  of 
the  teacher.  This  language  of  nature  can  be  misunderstood  by  none. 
The  earliest,  it :.' !  the  weakest,  n^ind  perceives  it  in  a  moment,  as  well 
as  the  oldest,  Uii  I  the  wisc^  .  I ".  then,  parents  wish  to  make  deep 
and  solemn  impressions  on  :'•«  r  children;  let  them  remember, 
that  Uniformity  in  their  instructions  is  indispensable  to  this  end. 

Besides,  Uniformity  in  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  habit,  both  in  thinking  and  feeling.  If  Instruc- 
tions succeed  each  other  after  considerable  intervals,  or  are  given 
with  a  diversity  of  feelings  on  tl>e  part  of  the  instructer,  one  truth, 
and  one  impression  will,  in  a  degree,  be  worn  out,  before  another 
is  introduced.  In  the  mean  time,  others  of  a  different,  and  oilen 
of  a  contrary,  nature  will  be  imbibed.  Thus  the  work,  like  the 
web  of  Penelope^  will  be  woven  at  one  period,  only  to  be  destroyed 
at  another.  In  this  way  the  parent  will  find  his  task  always  dis- 
xrpuragine,  and  often  fruidess. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Uniformity  should  extend  to 
every  thing,  which  concerns  this  subject.  The  instructions,  the 
spirit  with  which  they  are  enforced,  nay,  the  very  deportment  of  the 
instructer,  as  well  as  the  control,  example,  and  life,  should  always 
wear  one  consistent  appearance  of  solemnity,  earnestness,  and  en- 
tire conviction. 

3.  In  a  Religious  Education  the  Scriptures^  onlvj  should  be  laughi. 

The  youngest  mind,  which  can  perceive  moral  truth  at  all,  clear- 
ly discerns,  that  no  doctrines  can  be  invested  with  an  importance, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  God.  The  character 
of  this  great  and  awful  Being  is  seen  by  the  hmnblest  intell  gent 
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creature  to  be  immeasurably  disftant  from  every  other.  This  di*- 
tinction,  of  supreme  consequence  in  itself,  should  be  preserved  in 
its  full  foree  by  the  parent,  throughout  all  his  instructions.  Reli- 
gious truth,  that  is,  whatever  is  an  obligatory  object  of  faith,  or 
rule  of  duty ;  whatever  DcWaiVw  to  life  and  to  godliness;  is  wholly, 
and  only,  taught  by  God.  This  great  doctrine  should  be  original- 
ly impressed  on  the  early  mind;  and  should,  afterwards,  be  never 
suffered  to  escape  from  its  attention.  Scriptural  truths  should,  for 
this  reason,  be  clearly  distinguished  at  every  period,  as  the  un- 
questioned Word  of  God  ;  and  come  to  the  child  with  the  sanction 
of  divine  authority.  In  this  method  the  child  will  imbibe  a  rever- 
ence for  these  truths,  entirely  peculiar;  and,  if  no  human  opinions 
should  be  mingled  with  them  in  the  instruction^  will  carry  it  inrougli 
life.  A  little  mixture  of  philosophy,  however,  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  this  desirable  effect ;  and  imperceptibly  lower  the 
Scriptures  from  their  supreme  dignity,  and  inestimaole  importance, 
down  to  the  humble  level  of  mere  human  opinion. 

4.  Such  parts  of  the  Scriptures^  only^  should  be  taught^  at  any- 
time  J  as  inay  be  made  distinctly  intelligible  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  plainest  things  are  universally  the  most  important.  God, 
in  his  mfinite  wisdom,  has  in  this  respect  mercifully  brought  the 
Dieans  of  religious  knowledge,  our  duty,  and  our  eah'ation,  within 
the  reach  of  the  young,  and  the  ignorant;  who  always  constitute 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  are  equally  interested  in  them 
with  the  experienced,  and  the  knowing.  The  most  important 
things  are  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  Children. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  eviaent,  that  these  are  the  only  things, 
which  are  within  their  power.  The  instructer,  who  attempts  to 
teach  them  either  doctrines,  or  precept?,  more  obscure,  or  more 
complicated  ;  or  who  mixes  any  extraneous  instruction  with  that, 
which  is  obvious;  will  only  perplex,  and  ultimately  confound  the 
understanding  of  his  pupil ;  will  cloud  all  his  views  ;  and  destroy 
his  relish  for  learning. 

Nor  should  the  Manner  of  teaching  be  less  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble, than  the  doctrines  which  are  taught.  In  teaching  children, 
there  should  be  no  display  of  learning;  no  extensive  or  profound 
investigations ;  no  introduction  of  things  which  are  foreign  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  simplest  language,  the  fewest  and  plainest 
words,  and  the  most  familiar  illustrations,  only,  should  be  adopted; 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  instructions,  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  child,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  confined  to  the  doctrines 
themselves.  For  all  superior  discoveries,  for  objections  and  their 
answers,  for  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  truths  which 
are  taught,  and  for  the  proofs  of  their  reasonableness  and  utility, 
the  child  should  be  referred  to  future  opportunities,  and  the  vigour 
of  riper  years.  " 

5.  Tm  Disposition^  discovered^  andfdt^  by  the  Instructer^  thould 
always  be  that  (ff  tender  affection* 
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No  instructions  arc  ever  advantageously  imbibed  by  children, 
except  from  those,  whom  they  love  :  and  they  love  none,  except 
those,  by  whom  they  think  themselves  beloved.  The  real  air,  as- 
pect, and  proof,  of  affection  are  as  discernible  by  a  child,  as  by  a 
man ;  and  his  real  friends  as  easily  known.  No  persons  feel  af 
fection  more  tenderly,  or  more  carc fully  watch  the  conduct,  in 
which  it  is  discovered.  But  the  only  way  to  appear  kind  is  to 
feel  kindly;  and  the  only  way  to  be  believed  to  have  this  charac- 
ter is  to  possess  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Manner^  in  this 
employment.  The  instructions  of  an  unkind  teacher  are  hated 
of  course;  of  a  cunning  one  suspected  ;  of  an  pJiiuterested  one 
received  with  listless  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  the  affection- 
ate instructer  is  viewed  by  his  pupil  as  a  beloved  friend.  No 
employment  invests  man  with  more  amiableness,  than  well-directed 
instruction  ;  especially  when  the  pupil  is  a  little  child.  From  such 
a  friend  every  thing  is  received,  retained,  and  obeyed,  with  rever- 
ence and  delight.  By  a  teacher  of  this  character  more  good  can 
often  be  done  in  a  day,  than  by  a  disgusting  one  in  a  life. 

6.  Religion  should  alwai/s  be  exhibited  in  a  solemn,  and pleasiiig, 
and  never  in  a  gloomj/,  and  discouraging  light. 

There  are  persons,  usually  very  ignorant,  and  frequently  of  a 
melancholy  cast,  who  seem  to  suppose  themselves,  and  others,  re- 
quired to  be  always  of  a  sorrowful  and  downcast  demeanour.  The 
only  religious  duties,  which  appear  to  arrest  their  attention,  are 
those,  which  belong  to  self-mortification.  Between  the  licentious 
gayety  of  loose  men,  and  the  serene  cheerfulness  of  religion,  they 
make,  and  are  apparently  willing  to  make,  no  distinction.  A 
smile,  they  mistake  for  an  expression  of  unwarrantable  levity;  and 
tha  grateful,  cheerful  hves  of  their  fellow-christians,  they  construe 
into  mere^Courses  of  worldly  ease,  and  sinful  security.     Of  these 

Eersons,  some  are  undoubtedly  self-deceivers;  some  are  gross 
ypocrites ;  especially  those,  who  make  great  pretensions  to  sanc- 
tity, and  much  bustle,  about  their  religious  attainments.  Others 
of  them,  also,  are  unquestionably  Christians.  Those  of  this  class 
are  all  persuaded,  that  their  views  of  religion  arc  just ;  and,  both 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  affection,  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  communicate  them  to  their  children.  What  they  teach, 
they  exemplify.  Accordingly,  both  the  instructions,  and  tjje  ex- 
amples, are  only  gloomy  and  awful ;  and  are  regarded  by  their 
children  only  with  dislike  and  dread.  From  the  mere  force  of  na- 
ture the  teacher  may  be  loved,  and  his  instructions  reverenced ; 
but  both  will  still  be  met,  and  listened  to,  only  with  pain  and  dis- 
gust. Both  the  precepts,  and  the  religion,  which  they  inculcatei 
will  be  dreaded  beforehand,  and  disrelished  after^vards.  Are- 
lease  from  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  escape.  No  useiul  im- 
•  pressions  can  be  made  by  them,  no  desirable  conduct  effected. 
Children^  thus  taught,  usually  dislike  religion  even  more  than 
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those,  who  are  not  taught  at  all.  A  moderate  share  of  common 
'sense  must,  one  would  think,  banish  for  ever  this  disastrous  mode 
of  instruction. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  deny,  that  there  are  painful 
considerations  connected  with  religion.  One  of  its  employments 
is  to  form  just  views  of  sin  ;  and  another,  to  regard  it  with  suitable 
emotions.  Sin  is  always  a  painful  subject  of  contemplation.  Nor 
is  Repentance  without  its  mixture  of  pain.  Self-denial  also,  is 
xxi  many  times,  and  in  various  respects,  a  source  of  serious  suffer- 
ing. But  sin  itself  is  no  part  of  religion  ;  and  the  anguish  of  re- 
pentance is,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mrs.  Steele^  A  painful^ 
jdeasing  angwwA/ incomparably  more  desirable  than  the  sinner's 
hardness  of  heart.  There  is  something  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  sol 
congenial  to  the  proper  taste  of  a  rational  being,  in  ingenuous  sor- 
row for  sin,  an  honest  confession  of  it  to  our  heavenly  Father,  cor- 
dial resistance  to  temptation,  and  faithful  resolutions  of  new  obe- 
dience ;  in  victory  over  our  lusts ;  in  a  consciousness  of  evan^lical 
worth  ;  in  the  conviction,  that  we  have  glorified  our  Creator ;  and 
in  a  humble  hope  of  his  approbation ;  all  involved  in  the  ezercise 
of  repentance ;  as  to  render  this  affection  of  the  heart  too  welcome 
to  the  penitent,  ever  to  be  deliberately  exchanged  by  him  for  the 
gratifications  of  sin.  The  same  enjoyments,  also,  accompany 
Christian  self-denial  too  obviously  to  demand  proof;  and  to  every 
mind,  controlled  by  religion,  render  it  universally  agreeable,  and 
Crequently  delightful.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Christian's 
faith,  and  love,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy;  all  of  them  other 
names  for  refined  and  elevated  pleasure  ?  Look  into  the  writings 
of  Z>art(f,  and  Paul  ^  and  learn  from  their  own  expressions,  how 
Christianity  can  allay  the  storms  of  trouble,  and  gild  the  gloom  ot 
a  sorrowful  life  with  serenity  and  sunshine. 

If,  then,  religion  itself  is  presented  by  an  instructer  with  gloom 
and  discouragement ;  it  is  falsely  presented :  Truths  may  be  taught, 
but  they  are  exhibited  in  a  false  garb.  With  this  garb,  they  will 
always  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil:  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect will  be  mkconception  and  error. 

In- this  mode  of  instruction,  children  are  kept  at  a  distance  from 
religion  by  a  regular  repulsion ;  and  scarcely  approach  so*  near,  as 
to  learn  its  real  nature.  Even  truth  itself  will  to  them  be  odious 
truth :  religion  will  be  hated  and  dreaded  before  it  is  known  :  and 
to  receive  mstruction  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  and  painful  task* 
That,  which  is  taught,  the  cWld  wiH  neither  love,  respect,  nor  re- 
member :  and  the  teacher's  own  example  of  its  influence  will  com- 
plete the  alienation,  which  his  precepts  began. 

AusterHy  in  an  instructer  will  produce,  substantially  the  same  ef- 
fects. Ileligion  is  in  its  nature,  and  by  a  child  is  regularly  seen 
to  be,  eminently  solemn,  and  in  some  respects  awfuU  At  the  same 
lime,  it  is  serene,  cheerful,  and  lovely^  the  source  of  the  purest 
peace,  the  most  solid  consolation,  ana  the  most  refined  joy.     Its 
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whole  character  ought  to  be  set  before  the  child.  Let  its  solemni- 
ty awe ;  let  its  cheerful  and  delightful  aspect  inspire  hope,  and  en- 
gage affection.  Escape  from  evil,  and  the  attainment  of  good,  are 
the  only  motives,  by  which  a  rational  being  can  be  influenced  at 
all.  Both  these,  therefore,  should  be  placed  in  the  view  of  the 
child.  St.  Paid  has  thought  proper  to  urge  our  obedience  to  the 
law  by  the  consideration,  that  it  is  good,  as  well  as  just^  and  holy  ; 
and  10  recommend  our  duty  by  the  argument,  that  iti«  our  reason- 
able  service.  Every  Christian,  in  the  education  of  his  children,  is 
bound  to  follow  the  example  of  this  great  Instructer. 

7.  Religious  Education  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  Government, 
Example^  and  Prayers  of  the  teacher.  * 

Government  is  the  great  means,  by  which  ihe  authority  of  the 
parent  is  preserved,  and  the  obedience  of  the  child  kept  alive.  It 
is,  also,  the  great  means  of  communicating  to  the  child  lasting  and 
Injlncntial  impressions,  and  of  preparing  him  cheerfully,  and  affec- 
tionately, to  receive  the  truths,  which  ne  is  taught.  Sound  eov- 
ornmcnt  perfectly  harmonizes  with  sound  instruction.  No  cnar- 
actor  i.s  so  highly  regarded  by  man,  as  that,  which  is  displayed  in 
wise,  just,  and  benevolent  control.  Government  also  presents 
every  instruclion  in  the  form  of  law,  and  all  conduct  in  the  sol- 
emn guise  of  duty  ;  enjoins  obedience  with  authority,  and  enfotx:es 
its  injunctions  with  penalties  and  rewards. 

A  child,  well  governed,  loves  his  parent  of  course.  From  the 
parent  his  affection  is  easily  transferred  to  his  precepts.  He  i» 
prepared  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  listen;  and  desirous  to  please  hi» 
instructer,  as  well  as  to  profit  himself.  An  ungovernea  child,  on 
the  contrary,  will  neither  listen  nor  regard,  neither  obey  nor  profit. 
His  only  disposition,  his  only  design,  will  be  to  neglect  whatever 
is  langht,  and  oppose  whatever  is  enjoined.  The  former  he  will 
despise:  against  the  latter  he  will  rebel.  Two  children,  of  these 
contrary  characters,  can  hardly  be  compared.  ,The  one  will  leam 
and  do  every  thing ;  the  other,  nothing. 

What  Government  thus  happily  begins.  Example  confirms.  The 
teacher,  who  does  not  live  agreeably  to  his  own  instructions,  will 
never  be  supposed  to  love,  nor  even  to  believe,  what  he  enjoins. 
All  his  labo^  will,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  sinister  views  ;  to 
tbe  puroiiit  of  his  own  convenience  *,  and  not  to  the  love,  either  of 
religioii,  or  Us  pupil.  Instructions,  thus  regarded,  will  never  be 
ifelcomed  to  the  heart,  and  rarely  to  the  understanding.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  life  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  which  he 
prescribes  to  his  child,  will  always  be  considered  as  proving  his 
own  sincerity;  as  teaching  what  he  believes,  and  enjoining  what 
he  loves.  The  precepts  of  such  an  instructer  are  rarely  disrelished^ 
and  never  doubted. 

All  our  instructions,  however,  like  our  other  efforts,  are  in  vaia 
without  the  blessing  of  Qod.  This  blessing,  to  be  obtained,  must 
be  asked.    Prayer  for  the  success  of  our  mstructions  should  ac* 
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company  them  of  course*  The  child  should  be  a  witness  of  the 
parent's  supplication  to  God  for  him ;  and  should  be  taught  to 
supplicate  for  himself.  All  the  duties  of  religion  are  eminently 
solemn  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  children.  But  none  will  so 
strongly  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  parent;  none  so  powerfully 
axrakcn  the  reverence  of  the  child ;  none  so  happily  recommend 
the  instruction,  which  he  receives;  as  family  devotions,  peculiarly 
those,  in  which  petitions  for  the  children  occupy  a  distinguished 
place. 

At  the  same  time,  God  will  actually  bless  those,  who  seek  his 
blessing.  But,  where  it  is  not  sought,  it  will  not  be  given  2  and, 
where  it  is  not  given,  our  best  exertions  will  be  in  vam.  Except 
the  Lord  buUd  the  houn^  they  labour  in  vain,  that  bvUdit. 

HI.  I  shall  now  exhibit  some  of  the  Motives  to  the  performance  rf 
this  duty,  suggested  by  the  Promise  in  the  text. 

Train  vp  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and^  when  he  is  oldy  he 
Kill  not  depart  from  it. 

This  promise  has  been  differently  consti'ued  by  different  Com- 
mentators. Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  absolute  promise  ; 
declaring,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a  child  is  thus  educated, 
he  will  persevere  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Others  have  supposed 
it  to  declare  merely  the  usual  result  of  such  education.  The 
former  class  say,  that  every  instance  of  failure,  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, is  owing  to  a  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
They  add,  that,  if  parents  were  perfectly  faithful  in  this  duty,  their 
children  would  never  come  short  of  eternal  life.  With  this  con- 
struction I  cannot  agree,  for  two  reasons. 

First.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  such  absolute  declarations^  which 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  understood  in  this  absolute  manner.  Thus  it 
is  said,  that  neither  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  some  men,  of  all  these  classes, 
unquestionably  become  penitent;  and  by  the  reformation  of  their 
lives  prove  themselves  to  be  Christians.  Should  it  be  said,  that 
sinners,  of  these  several  characters,  who  leave  the  world  without 
repentance,  wlH  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  that  this  is 
what  is  intended:  I  answer:  " The  declaration  would  undoubted- 
ly be  irue ;  but  would,  I  think,  be  nugatory ;  because  it  would  be 
equally  true  of  all  other  sinners." 

Secondly.  According  to  this  construction  there  would  be  nothing 
declared.  No  person  ever  educated  his  child  with  perfect  faithful- 
ness. On  this  ground,  therefore,  no  child  would  persevere  in  this 
desirable  way.  Of  course,  the  promise,  considered  in  a  practical 
light,  would  be  nothing  to  mankind. 

If  these  obsen-ations  arc  just ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted 
without  diflSculty,  that  God  intended  this  profmse  as  a  direct  encour^ 
agemeni  to  parents,  who  should  be  faithful  tn  such  a  degree,  as  we 
sometimes  see  exercised  in  the  education  of  children.  The  amount  of 
the  promise  to  these  parents  is,  I  apprehend,  that  their  children  will^ 
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gtneralhj  when  iraimdup  in  the  way  they  should  go,  not  depart  from 
it.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  also  been  the  course  of  provi- 
dential dispensations* 

To  this  declaration,  however,  it  probably  will  be,  as  it  often  has 
been,  objected,  that  the  course  of  providence^  here  alleged,  is  against 
the  promise  /  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  plain  facts.  ^^  The  chil- 
dren," it  has  been  often  said,  "  of  religious  parents,  the  children 
particularly  of  Clergymen,  who,  if  any,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
religiously  educated,  exhibit  as  few  proofs  of  a  virtuous  character, 
and  as  many  proofs  of  a  sinful  one,  as  the  children  of  other  men." 
Nay,  it  has  been  said,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  that  ^^  the 
children  of  professing  Christians,  and  particularly  of  Ministers, 
are  less  virtuous,  and  more  distinguished  for  profligacy,  than  other 
KphiWren."  These  observations  are  not  always  made  with  an  in- 
tention to  utter  slander,  and  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  false* 
They  are  sometimes  uttered  by  sober  men.  Nay,  they  are  sometimes 
countenanced  by  Christians,  and  even  by  Ministers ;  iespeqially  in 
the  indulgence  of  zeal  a^inst  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  Means 
of  Graref •  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  and  apparently  with  some 
reelings  of  victory,  that  in  a  given  case,  or  cases,  persons,  who 
have  not  been  religiously  educated,  had  become  subjects  of  piety 
in  as  great,  and  greater,  numbers,  than .  those  who  had  received 
such  an  education.  That  manv  persons,  who  have  not  been  reli- 
giously educated,  are  sanctified,  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  their 
^number  is  proportionally  so  ^eat,  as  is  here  indicated,  will  be  af- 
^rmed  only  by  the  zeal,  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  Let 
any  man  read  the  history  of  Revivals  of  Religion  j;  and  he  will  need 
,tio  forther  arguments  on  this  point.  StiU,  as  this  doctrine  has 
spread  so  far,  and  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  I  shall  now  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  the  subject. 

first.  All  professors  (f  Religion,  and  all  Ministers,  are  not  Chris' 
iians.  From  those  who  are  of  this  character,  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  their  children  cannot  be  expected. 

Secondly*  Some,  who  «r«  Christians,  perform  this  duty  very  wii- 
peffectly.  Men  of  boA  these  classes  are  not  unfrequently  too 
much  engrossed  by  other  concerns.  Professors  are  sometimes  so 
dieeply  engaged  in  their  business,  and  ministers  by  their  studies,  as 
'  to  neglect  this  and  many  other  duties.  Some  of  them,  also,  are 
"negligent,  through  a  charaoCeristical  easiness  and  carelessness  of 
temper.  5(XBe  are  injudicious ;  and  pursue  ill  devised  plans.  Some 
^are  of  a  ohangeable  (fisposition ;  and  undo  to-dav,  partially  at 
least,  what  they  did  yesterday.  From  these  and  other  causes,  of 
the  like  nature,  the  manner  in  which  they  educate  their  children  is 
very  imperfect.  Of  this  imperfection  the  consequences  will  be 
-eKPerieiiced  of  course. 

ThinUy.  Somt  Christians  govern  their  children  unhappily.  They 
mre  passionate  *,  and  govern  with  fickleness,  and  violence.  They 
«re  indolgent ;  and  scarcely  govern  tfa^n  at  all*  They  are  austere^ 
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or  gloomy ;  and  thus  discourage,  arid  disgust,  their  children  :  in* 
sensibly  alienating  their  minds  both  from  t^ir  instructions,  and 
themselves* 

Fourthly*  One  of  the  parents  is  stmulimes  irreligious^  and  thwarts 
the  labours  of  the  other. 

Fifthly.  Some  Christian  parents^  though  it  is  believed  this  number 
18  small',  do  not  pray  in  their  families  ;  and  in  this  manner  fait  of 
recetDing  blessings  upon  themselves^  and  upon  their  children* 

Sixthly.  The  children  of  Christian  parents^  for  various  reason?, 
«re  often  educated  chiefly  by  others^  who  are  incompetent  or  M^ 
fmthful. 

Seventhly.  The  children  of  Christian  parents  tire  not  unfrequently 
corrupted  by  evil  companions  ;  and  thaty  perhaps^  during  the  best 
education* 

Eighthly.  Christian  Churches  extensively  neglect  the  discipline 
tMchtheu  ought  to  administer  both  to  theparents,  and  the  children^ 
when  negligent  of  their  respective  duties.  By  this  neglect  the  spirii 
of  educating  children  religiously  has  been  suffered  to  lan^idh  ; 
and  the  obligations  to  this  duty  have  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  its  im- 
portance demands. 

These  remarks  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficiently  explain  the  rea) 
state  of  facts,  so  far  as  to  show,  that  they  are  consistent  widi  the 
promise,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  above. 

Bat  the  truth  is,  The  Assertion  itself  is  substantially  false.  That 
fliCTe  arfe  children  of  religious  parents,  who  are  themselves  destt- 
tote  of  religion  through  life ;  tliat  the  whole  number  of  these  is 
considerable ;  will  not  be  questioned.  Who,  after  what  has  been 
said,  could  rationally  expect  it  to  be  otherwise?  That  some  of 
these  are  profligates,  and  some  even  remarkable  for  their  profliga* 
cy,  I  shall  not  deny.  Those,  who  have  broken  through  peculiar 
restraints,  and  sinned  ae^ainst  powerful  motives,  are  usuallv  aban- 
doned sinners.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Yotmg  says,  forcibly,  ana  justly, 
though  solecistically, 

**  A  Anmtleu  woman  If  the  wont  of  mon.* 

Bat,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians is  made  Up  of  those,  who  have  been  religiously  educated ; 
imperfect  as  this  education  has  been.  Eveiy  sooer  man  may  per- 
ceive this  truth  by  his  own  observation.  It  is  true  of  this  semina- 
ry:  it  is  true  of  this  country :  it  is  true  of  ^very  other  Christian 
country:  it  hsui  been  always  true.  A  striking  proof  of  it  is  fur- 
nished, here,  by  die  character,  and  offices,  whicn  the  sons  <^  Cler- 
gymen have  holden  in  New-England,  ever  since  it  was  seided  by 
•or  Ancestors*  A  complete  TOX>of  of  it,  every  where,  is  furnisli- 
fd  bf  the  history  cfRtoivais  ff  Religion.  Every  coad*adictory 
iBStance,  it  is  te  be  remembered,  is  regarded  with  surprise}  afael^ 
which  could  nol  exist,  if  the  declension  were  common }  and  Is 
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made,  very  improperly,  a  representative  of  multitudes.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that,  when  members  of  irreligious  familUi  be- 
come pious,  surprise  is  equally  excited. 

Having  now,  as  I  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  attend  this  subject,  1  proceed  to  remark. 

1  •  That  by  a  religious  Education  of  their  children^  parents  more 
easily y  and  more  perfectly,  than  is  possible  in  any  other  manner,  will 
render  them  dutiful,  harmonious,  and  happy,  in  the  present  world. 

A  family,  religiously  Educated,  will  in  a  ^ood  de^ee  become 
orderly,  and  dutiful,  of  course.  The  doctrines  and  sentiments, 
which  they  are  taught,  and  habitually  imbibe ;  the  conduct,  to 
which  they  are  formed ;  the  examples,  which  they  daily  behold ; 
the  motives,  steadily  presented  to  their  view ,  and  the  worship, 
to  which  they  are  daily  summoned ;  all  conspire  with  supreme 
force  to  call  up  every  thought,  affection,  and  action,  whicn  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  tjieir  duty.  Their  minds  are  wrought  into  a  char- 
acter, a  course  of  action,  widely  different  from  that  of  other  chil- 
dren. This  difference  even  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  discern  at 
OQce.  Among  thpse  who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
youth,  it  has  long  since  become  the  subject  of  proverbial  remark* 

All  the  tendencies  of  religion  are  dutiful  tendencies ;  and  are 
therefore,  peaceful  and  pleasing.  Harmony  of  minds,  and  har- 
mony of  purposes,  cannot,  without  this  aid,  be  produced  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  any  extent  of  operation.  Unity  of  conduct 
may  indeed  be  effectuated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  rod  of 
power ;  but  not  unity  of  affection,  or  design.  Constrained  union 
can  never  be  the  source  of  happiness  to  any  collection  of  rational 
beings  ;  and  will  peculiarly  fail  of  producing  happiness  in  a  fami- 
ly. To  repress  the  native  selfishness  of  the  heart,  means,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  are  indispensable.  Nothing  has,  hitherto,  ef- 
fectually accomplished  this  purpose^  but  religion.  Even  the 
mere,  fixed  belief  of  its  truths  and  duties,  and  of  accountablencss 
to  God,  will  go  far  towards  overcoming  the  open  indulgencics  of 
passion  and  appetite.  A  cordial  reception  of  these  truths  and  duties 
will  finally  vanquish  them  all.  Religious  Education,  then,  is  the 
road  to  the  religion  of  a  family ;  and  that  religion  is  the  road  to 
domestic  happiness. 

As  happiness  in  this  world  is  chiefly  enjoyed  in  the  family,  and, 
under  GckJ,  supreqiely  dependent  on  domestic  peace ;  the  Reli- 

S'ous  Education  of  Children  become  plainly  the  chief  means  of 
e  first  earthly  goqd.    A  glorious  motive  is  here  held  out,  to  in- 
duce us  to  educate  our  children  religiously. . 

2.  ChildreUf  thus  educated  J  mil  persevere  also  in  the  vhw  to  tter-^ 
nallife. 

This  I  consider  as  the  main  subject  of  the  promise  in  the  text» 
In  the  sense,-  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  it  has,  I  apprehend, 
l>een«universallv  verified^  Of  this  truth,  the  proo^  already  alleg^ 
ed,  is  presumedf  to  be  sufficient. 
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The  parent  must  be  an  unnatural  wretch,  by  whom  this  modve 
is  not  deeply  feU.  The  salvation  of  his  child  is  promised  to  him, 
and  in  the  most  endearing  of  all  methods ;  viz.  as  the  consequence 
of  his  labour.  He,  who  is  not  a  barbarian,  or  a  brute,  must  wish 
his  children  to  be  happy,  favoured  of  God,  and  beloved  by  his  ■ 
own  companions,  throughout  eternity.  To  the  heart  of  him,  who 
knows  the  tenderness  of  nature,  this  desire  must  come  home  with 
supreme  and  unmingled  power.  The  very  thought  of  presenting 
one's  children  to  the  Judge,  at  his  right  hand,  on  the  final  day,  ana 
of  being  able  to  say.  Behold  here  am  /,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  is  a  thought  of  ecstasy,  which  bewilders  the  heart 
with  joy.  Let  no  parent,  who  is  not  compelled  by  this  considera- 
tion to  a  duty  so  delightful  in  itself,  pretend  to  love  his  children  at 
all. 

If  we  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go^  they  will 
enter  it  almost  of  course  ;  'follow  us  to  heaven  ;  and  be  our  com- 
panions for  ever.     There  they  will  be  everlasting  witnesses  of  our 
tender  affection  to  them,  and  our  faithful  care  of  their  souls,  while 
we  were  both  in  the  present  world.     At  their  dying  bed,  if  we 
survive  them;  on  our  dying  bed,  if  they  survive  us,  we  sWlbe 
saved,  also,  from  the  distressing  reflection,  that  through  our  neg- 
ligence they  have  been  lost,  and  are  destined  to  sin,  and  suffer  for 
ever. 
3.  In  this  manner  parents  perform  their  prime  duty* 
The  great  end  of  our  being  is  the  performance  of  our  duty.    In 
this  God  intends,  that  we  should  find  our  happipess,  and  that  a 
CTcater  happiness,  than  we  can  otherwise  attain.     All  parts  of  our 
auty  are  plainly  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  importance.   To 
parents,  thati  which  is  enjoined  in  the  text,  is  primarily  import- 
ant.    On  their  children  they  can  usually  have  more  and  better  in- 
fluence, than  they  can  possibly  have  on  others.     In  a  high  and 
endearing  sense,  they  are  their  property  ;  are  united  to  them  by 
the  tenderest  ties ;  are  ever  in  their  presence  5  and  regard  them 
with  singular  reverence  and  affection.     From  all  these  sources 
parents  derive  the  power  of  making  more,  deeper,  and  happier, 
impressions,  than  others  can  make,  or  than  they  can  make  on 
others.     This  power  God  has  reauired  all  parents  faithfully  to  ex- 
ert ;  and  in  religious  Education  alone  is  it  faithfully  exerted.    To 
perform  this  duty  is,  therefore,  the  chief  end,  for  which  we  are 
made  parents ;  the  chief  good,  which  men  are  usually  able  to  do ; 
the  chief  means  of  glorifying  our  Creator.     If,  then,  we  wish  to 
please  God,  to  enjo^  the  greatest  happiness  in  this  world,  gr  to 
carry  our  children  with  us  to  Heaven,  and  enjov  their  company, 
for  ever ;  we  shall  not  fail  with  deep  solicitude,  watchful  care, 
and  un5;haken  constancy,  to  train  them  vp  in  the  nurture  and  admth 
nition  0/ the  Lord. 
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THE   EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS    OP   GRACE. — THE    CHARACTER   OF 
tfEKBERS    OF    THE  CHURCH* 


S  CoRiiiTBiAff  s  vi.  J4. — Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbeKevers, 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  finished  ihe  obRCPvations,  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  Tlie  Ordinary  Means  of 
Grace*  In  the  several  discoun»es  on  ihia  subject  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  show,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ;  Whal  they  are  }  and 
-what  is  their  Influence ;  and  to  answer  the  Objections^  usually  made 
against  this  scheme  of  doctrine.  I,  then,  severally  considered  each 
of  these  means^  at  some  length  ;  and  gate  such  directions  concern- 
Hng  the  use  of  them^  such  explanations  of  their  efficacy^  and  such  an- 
swers to  objections  against  them^  severally,  as  this  System  of  Dis- 
courses appeared  to  require. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is 

Those  Means  of  Grace,  which  are  of  limited  applitalion :  viz. 
Baptism;  the  Lord*s  Supper  ;  and  the  Communion  of  Christians. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  Character^  and  Circum- 
stances,  of  those,  by  whom  these  Means  of  Grace  are  to  be  used  / 
viz.  that  Collection  of  persons^  which  is  denominated  the  Church  of 
Christ*     In  examining  this  interesting  subject,  I  shall. 

Describe  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
then. 

Explain  the  Nature  of  its  peculiar  Ordinances  and  Employments. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  compoced  of  its  Ordinary  Members  and 
its  Officers.  In  the  present  discourse,  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  Character  of  its  Ordinary  Members,  as  presented  to  us  in  tbc 
Scriptures. 

To  this  subject  we  are  naturally  led  by  the  text.  Be  ye  not 
wuqually  yoked  together  with  Unbelievers.  The  word,  here  trans- 
lated tmequally  yokedf  is  in  the  Greek,  *'er<M^u78»n!^,  and  denotes, 
literally,  beii^  yoked  to  those  of  a  different  Icma;  and  here  means 
being  yoked  unfitlu,  or  improperly.  Concerning  the  CoxmnunioOy 
Jhere  forbidden,  there  have  been  various  opinions* 

First.     It  has  been  frequently  supposed  to  be  marriage. 

That  this  is  not  a  just  interpretation,  is  evident,  because  there 
is  not,  before  or  afterward,  a  syllable  said  concerning  tliis  sub- 
,}ect ;  and  because  the  direction,  given  m  the  seventeenth  -verse  of 
the  context,  concerning  the  communion,  here  specified,  woiild,  if 
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marriage  were  intended,  contradict  the  precept,  g^ven  by  the 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  13.  Here^  the  direcUon  is,  Wherefore 
come  ye  out  from  among  them^  and  be  ye  separate^  and  touch  not  tlu 
unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you.  The  precept,  there  is,  If 
any  Brother  hath  a  wife,  thai  believeth  nol^  and  she  be  pleased  to 
dwell  ioilh  him  ;  let  him  not  put  her  away,  And  the  Woman]  that 
kaih  an  Husband  that  believeth  not,  if  he  he  pleased  to  dwell  with 
her^  let  her  not  leave  him. 

Secondly.  //  has  been  supposed,  also^  to  mean  Common  social 
intercourse  with  mankind^  whether  more  or  less  intimate. 

This,  1  think,  cannot  be  the  meaning;  because  the  direction, 
above  mentioned,  would  then  contradict  the  declarations  of  the 
Apostle  in  1  Cor.  v.  9,  10,  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to 
company  withformcaiors.  Yet  noi  altogelher  with  the  fornicators 
'if  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with  idolaters : 
for  thtn  ye  must  needs ^o  out  of  tlu  world. 

Thirdly.  It  has  been  supposed,  also,  to  be  Religious  Communion 
with  the  worshippers  of  Idols. 

This,  indeed,  is  undoubtedly  forbidden;  as  being  fairly  included 
ia  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  The  worshippers  of  Idols  are  one 
class  of  unbelievers:  but  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  a  particular 
class  should  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  not  all  other  classes.  The 
prohibition  is  general,  without  an  exception.  We  are  obliged  to 
receive  it,  as  it  is :  and,  since  the  Apostle  has  not  thought  proper 
to  limit  it,  we  cannot  warrantably  annex  a  limitation. 

That  the  communion,  here  intended,  is  Religious  Communion,  I 
bave  not  a  doubt.  This  is  forbidden  with  Unbelievers^  To  illus- 
trate the  impropriety  of  Religious  Communion  with  persons  of  this 
character,  the  questions,  following  the  text  in  the  Mi!)  and  15th 
verses,  are  asked  by  the  Aposde.  For  this  end,  only,  are  they 
asked:  as  might  easily  be  made  evident  l)ya  j)articular  comment, 
if  the  occasion  would  permit.  I  shall,  il.creforc,  consider  the  text 
as  containing  this  Doctrine  : 

Tliat  Christians  are  bound  not  to  enter  into  Religious  Communion 
with  unbelievers  :  or,  what  is  equivalent,  The  Church  of  Christ 
ought  to  consist  of  Christians  only. 

The  truth  of  this  Doctrine  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  words 
themselves  ;  particularly,  as  they  have  been  illustrated.  The 
proper  meaning  can,  indeed,  be  nothing  else. 

The  same  interpretation  is  also  unanswerably  evident,  because, 

First.  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  Communion,  of  which  man 
is  capable  ;  Marriage,  Social  Intercourse,  and  Religious  Cotnmunion* 
I  have  sho>vr%  'Ji ?'  f^-  '•  first  cannot  be  meant  in  tins  passage. 
The  last,  therefore,  is  meant. 

Secondly.  That  all  unbelievers  are  intended  in  the  text  is  evident, 
because  in  the  17th  and  18th  verses,  God  says.  Wherefore  come  ye 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate ;  and  touch  not  the  urn 
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clean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you^  and  will  be  a  Father  to  you;  and 
ye  shall  he  my  sons  and  daughters^  saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

.  These  things,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  written  to  the  Cfe- 
rinthian  Church.  Of  the  members  of  this  Church  it  is  said,  that 
if  they  will  come  out  from  among  the  persons,  with  whom  their 
communion  was  forbidden,  and  be  separated  from  them,  God  wilJ 
receive  them,  and  be  a  Father  to  them ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
his  sons  and  daughters.  But  this  promise  could  not  be  piade  to 
those,  who  were  not  Christians,  however  decent,  moral,  and  unob- 
jectionable, they  might  be  in  their  external  deportment.  The 
persons,  to  whom  the  text  is  addressed,  were  addressed  as  Chris- 
tians only,  because  the  pronjise  cannot  have  been  made  to  any 
others.  But  if  tliis  Church  had,  in  the  Apostle's  view,  been  in- 
tentionally, and  scripturally,  made  up  of  others  beside  Christians, 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  addressed  them  in  language,  applica- 
ble only  to  Christians.  The  text,  therefore,  in  connexion  with 
the  context,  furnishes  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine. 
As,  however,  it  is  a  Poctrine  of  great  importance,  and  not  a  little 
debated  even  in  the  j)resent  age  ;  I  shall  consider  it  more  at 
length  ;  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  the  following  consider- 
ations : 

I.  The  Original  Formation  of  the  Church  in  the  world : 

II.  Hie  Establishment^  and  Character,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ai 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  : 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and  the  Memberi 
oj  the  Church  : 

IV.  The  Nature  of  Christian  Comnnmion : 

V.  The  Nature  of  Christian  Discipline  :  and, 

VI.  The  Manner,  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  in 
ilu  New  Testament. 

These  subjects,  if  I  mistake  not,  involve  every  thing,  of  im- 
portance in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  If,  then,  they  all  point 
the  same  way,  and  prove  the  same  things;  the  consequence  ^vill, 
ir.  is  hoped,  be  a  fair,  and  Scriptural,  determination  of  the  point  in 
debate.  It  will  be  expected,  from  a  consideration  of  the  linits, 
beyond  which  the  discussion  cannot  here  proceed,  that  many 
things  must  be  omitted,  which  might  be  fairly  demanded  in  a  reg- 
ular treatise.  It  will  also  b^  supposed,  that  whatever  is  said  must 
be  said  in  a  summary  manner.  Having  premised  these  things,  I 
observe,  ' 

I.  This  Doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  Original  Foundation  of  tJu 
Church  in  the  world. 

On  this  event  we  have  a  summary  account.  Gen.  iv.  26.  And 
to  Seth,  to  him  also,  there  was  born  a  son  ;  and  he  called  his  name 
iEnos  :  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  or,  as 
•in  the  margin,  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
meaning  of  this  declaration  is  plainly,  that  they  took  upon  Ihem* 
selves  the  title  of  th€  Sons  of  God;  considering  themselves  us  his 
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children  by  Adopixon^  in  distinction  from  wicked  men^  who  were 
ckUdren  of  God  by  Creation  only^  and  had  forfeited  this  relation 
by  their  apostacy.  By  this  title  they  professed  themselves  to  be 
penitents,  believers,  obedient;  to  have  the  disposition  of  children; 
and  to  reverence,  love,  and  serve  Qod.  As  this  title  is  adopted 
afterward  by  the  Divine  Writers  throughout  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is 
fairly  presumed  to  have  been  directed,  originally,  by  God  himself: 
^  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  God  would  every  where  call  his 
fji-arch  by  a  name,  derived  from  mere  human  assumption. 

1  have  observed,  that  this  phraseology  is  ever  afterwards  used 
to  denote  the  Church.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  called 
Sons  of  God  twelve  times  in  the  Scriptures  ;  his  children  twice  in 
the  Old,  and  ten  times  in  the  New,  Testament ;  and  his  people^  in 
instances  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned.  In  all  these  instances 
the  SonSy  and  Children^  of  God  denote  those,  who  are  such  by  adop- 
tion ;  and,  in  very  many,  the  phrase,  the  PeopU  of  God,  has  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  adopted  Children  of  God  are  Christians. 
The  original  Church,  therefore,  consisted  of  Christians ;  or,  in 
other  words,  those,  who  were  subjects  of  faith,  repentance,  and 
holiness.  This  is  evident,  also,  from  the  fact,  that  tlie  holy  Angels 
are  called  the  Sons  of  God:  an  application  of  the  phrase,  which 
indicates  that  holy  beings,  only,  are  designated  by  this  title. 

The  same  Doctrine  is  also  illustrated  by  the  Ordinance  of  Bap' 
finn.  In  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  persons  arc  bap- 
tised not  in,  but  into,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
%f  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  by  his  appointment  they  are  introduced 
mto  his  family,  and  take  his  name  upon  them,  as  being  his  Children* 

This  title,  also,  was  adopted  at  first,  to  distinguish  those  by 
whom  it  was  adopted,  from  persons  who  were  destitute  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  holiness ;  and  therefore  was  a  direct  profession  of 
piety  on  the  part  of  those,  by  whom  it  was  assumed. 

if.  The  Doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  Establishment,  and  Charac- 
itr,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  not  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Church,  but  a  continuation  of  the  original,  or  patri- 
archal, Church,  under  a  form,  in  some  respects  new.  Particularly, 
it  was  confined  to  a  single  family  ;  that  of  Abraham  ;  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  series  of  written  revelations,  from  the  time  of  Moses , 
and  had  new  Sacraments  instituted  ;  viz*  Circumcision  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  the  Passover  in  the  days  of  Moses*     , 

A  new  Ritual  was  also  given,  at  this  latter  period,  for  the  uni- 
versal direction  of  its  worship ;  typifying,  in  a  decisive  manner, 
tbe  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  tne  worship  of  Christians.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  scheme,  the  Church  was  established  on  the  same  foun- 
dations, as  before.  In  the  17th  of  Genesis  we  have  an  account  of  > 
this  establishment,  from  the  4th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  14th.  The 
amount  of  this  Covenant  was  plainly,  That  God  would  be  the  God 
€f  AbroJutm  mnd  hie  tttd :  as  God  himself  explaks  this  subject, 

Vofc.IV*  27 
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Ezek.  XVI.  8 ;  where,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  as  his 
Church,  he  says,  Isware  unto  thee^  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
thee  ^  and  thou  becamest  mine.  In  accordance  with  this  exhibi- 
tion God  directed  Moses  to  say  to  Pharaoh^  Thus  saith  the  Lord^ 
Israel  is  my  Son,  even  my  first-bom. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  fi*om  the  manner,  in  which  the  Is^ 
rae.Htes  renewed,  and  took  upon  themselves  individually,  the  cove 
nant  made  with  Abraham*  Of  this  transaction  we  have  an  account 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  16,  &:c.  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  command- 
ed  thee  to  do  these  statuies  and  judgments.  Thou  shalt  therefore 
keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  Thou 
hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  andhisjudg- 
nunts,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee  y  and 
that  (hou  shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  to  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations,  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  namey 
and  in  honour :  and  that  thou  may  est  be  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Israelites  avouched,  that  is,  publicly 
and  solemnly  declared,  Jehovah  to  be  their  God;  whom  they 
chose,  as  such ;  and  whom,  as  such,  they  covenanted  faithfully  to 
obey  in  all-his  commandments,  with  all  the  heart,  as  an  holy  peo- 
ple. Equally  evident  is  it,  that  God  avouched  them  to  be  his 
people  ;  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  himself* 
Accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  perpetually  enjoined  upon 
them,  that  they  should  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart ; 
in  which  case  he  promised  to  keep  his  Covenant  with  them  ;  (see 
Deut.  vii.  9)  and  on  the  other,  he  declared  repeatedly,  that  he  had 
chosen  them  to  be  a  special  dind  peculiar  people  unto  himself.  Deut. 
vii.  6,  and  xvi.  2. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  from  God^s  express  prohibition,  to 
the  wicked,  of  taking  his  covenant  into  their  mouths.  Ps.  1«  16.  Unto 
the  wicked  God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or 
thdt  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  Unto  the  wick- 
ed; that  is,  to  all,  included  under  this  tide,  or  to  all  wicked  per^ 
sons,  God  saith,  that  is,  universally,  as  an  expression  of  his  will  at 
all  times. 

This  declaration  was  made  immediately  to  \h^  Israelites ;  to  the 
wicked  members  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  contains  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  sinful  men.  No  national 
connexion,  therefore,  with  a  church,  no  descent  from  Mrahamy 
gave  a  right  to  any  wicked  Israelite  to  take  the  covenant  into  his 
mouth.  Although  he  had  been  circumcised,  he  was  still  abhorred 
hx  this  transaction ;  and  exposed  himself  in  a  peculiar  (kgree  ta 
the  anger  of  Crod. 

Finally;  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  ibe  manner  in  which 
God  speiks  of  their  tin  m  breaking  his  Covenant.     In  Ler*  xxvi* 
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15,'  &c-  God  says,  If  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes  ;  or  if  your  soul 
abkor  my  judgments,  so  that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments^ 
but  that  yt  break  my  covenant  ;  I  also  xoill  do  this  unto  you.  I  will 
even  appoint  over  you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague^ 
that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  shall 
S07D  your  seed  in  vain  ;  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it,  ^nd  I  will  set 
my  face  against  you,  &c.  In  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  onward,  Moses 
says,  So  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children,  and  the  strata 
ger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the 
plagues  of  your  land,  and  the  sickness  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
it,  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  salt,  and  burnings 
like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim : 
Even  all  the  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus 
untc  his  land,  and  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then 
men  shall  say.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  L&rd 
God  of  their  fathers.  See  also  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9.  Ezek.  xvi.  59. 
Hos.  X.  4. 

III.  This  doctrine  is  illustrated,  also,  by  the  Nature  of  the  Cove- 
nant  between  God  and  the  Members  of  the  Church.  . 

As  there  have  been  various  opinions,  relative  to  this  subject ;  it 
seems  necessary,  that  it  should  be  considered  with  some  particu- 
larity.    I  observe,  therefore, 

1 .  That  the  Israelites  were  required,  expressly,  to  enter  into  an  open^ 
public  covenant  with  God. 

T%ou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear 
by  his  name.  Deut.  vi.  1 3.  *  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God : 
htm  shalt  thou  serve :  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name. 
Deut.  X.  20.  In  that  day  shall  five  Cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak 
the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Is.  xix.  18. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of 
my  people,  to  swear  by  my  name.  The  Lord  liveth,  {as  they  taught 
my  people  to  swear  by  Baal)  then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of 
my  people.  Jer.  xii.  16.  Them  that  worship  the  Host  of  Heaven 
Mpon  the  house  top,  and  them  that  worship,  and  swear  by  the  Lordj 
and  that  swear  by  Malcham.  Zeph.  i.  5. 

It  is  observed  by  President  Edwards,  that  the  phrase,  Swear  by 
the  Lord,  ought  to  be  rendered,  swear  to,  or  unto,  the  Lord  ;  and 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is.  Ye  shall  enter  into  covenant 
with  the  Lord  your  Grod.  Accordingly,  the  transaction,  already 
quoted  from  Deut.  xxvi.  16,  in  which  God  avouched  the  I8raelite3 
to  be  his  people,  and  they  avouched  him  to  be  their  God,  is  styled 
both  a  Covenant,  and  an  Oath.  Ye  stand  this  day,  all  of  you,  6«- 
fore  the  Lord  your  God,  says  Moses  to  the  whole  people  of  Israel^ 
that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
into  his  Oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day  / 
that  hr  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  that  he 
may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  saia  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath 
morn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abralmm,  to  haac,  and  to  Jacob.  J^dther 
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with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant^  and  this  oathy  but  with  him 
that  siandelh  here  with  us  this  day^  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  of  him  who  is  not  here  with  v^  this  day. 

Of  the  transactions,  here  recorded,  I  observe, 

First,   That  it  is  styled  both  an  Oath,  and  a  Covenant. 

Secondly.  That  it  was  entered  into  by  all  the  Israelites,  both  old 
and  y<jung,  and  by  the  strangers,  who  were  with  them ;  and  was 
made,  on  the  part  of  God,  with  their  posterity  ^  Him,  that  is  not  here 
with  7J$  this  day. 

Thirdly.  //  was  a  covenant,  of  the  same  tenour  with  thai,  which 
God  made  with  Abraham :  T/iat  he  might  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he 
had  S7oorn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  &c. 

Fourlhly.  That  the  Covenant,  or  Oath,  was  the  same  with  that  re» 
corded  in  Deut.  xxvi.  JfcHovAH  avouched  them  to  be  his  people  ; 
and  ihoy  avouched  him  to  be  their  God. 

Fifthly.  Thai  it  is  the  same  covenant  afterwards  prophesied  of  by 
Jeremiah,  xxxi.  <S:c.,  and  quoted  by  St.  Paid,  Heo.  viii.  8,  as  the 
covenant  of  the  Christian  Church  :  I  will  be  to  them  a  God  }  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  jijain,  that  the  Oath,  here  sworn  by  all 
the  j)eo})lc  of  Israel,  was  no  other  than  a  Religious  Covenant  be- 
tween God,  and  them  as  members  of  his  Church.  Scarcely  one  in 
one  thousand  of  these  persons  could  have  any  lawful  occasion  for 
swearing  in  any  other  sense;  and  at  the  time  here  specified,  no 
such  occasion  existed  to  any  individual ;  their  whole  business  being 
merely  to  enter  into  this  covenant  with  God. 

As  they  are  accused  frequently  of  having  broken  this  covenant 
m  their  succeeding  generations  ;  it  is  plain,  that  throughout  those 
generations  they  entered  into  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Several  in- 
stances of  this  nature  are  particularly  recorded.  A  remarkable 
one  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xv.  12,  &c.  Here  it  is  said  ofallJuda/^ 
and  Benjaminj  and  strangers  from  Israel,  that  they  entered  into  a 
covenant,  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  tlieir  heart, 
and  with  all  their  soul.  Of  this  transaction  it  is  said,  That  they 
sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  all  Judah  rejoiced  at 
the  qath :  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  heart,  and  sought  him 
with  their  whole  desire.  The  Covenant,  and  the  Oath,  therefore, 
were  the  same  thing.  It  ivas,  also,  a  service  commanded :  for  it  is 
subjoined,  And  he  was  found  of  them :  that  is,  he  blessed  them* 
But  God  blesses  men,  to  whom  he  has  made  a  revelation  of  h.^ 
will,  in  no  religious  service,  which  he  hath  not  commanded.  In 
vain,  saith  our  Saviour,  ''quoting  from  the  prophet  Isaiah)  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 

Another  instance  is  alluded  to  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  10. 

Another  is  recorded  2  Chron.  xxiii.  16. 

Another,  2  Chron.  xxxi  v.  31,  32. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  tenour  ol  the  Old  Testament  teaches  us, 
that  the  Israelites  were  required  publicly  to  enter  into  covenant 
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with  God  in  this  manner;  and  that  this  covenant  is  styled  indiffer- 
ently a  Covenant^  and  an  Oath.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  other  oath,  ever  taken  to  God  by  this  people,  as  a  nation  ; 
as  there  is  no  conceivable  occasion,  upon  which  a  whole. nation  can 
be  supposed,  throughout  its  successive  generations,  to  enter  into 
any  other  oath  to  God ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  precepts,  requiring 
them  to  swear  to  God,  required  them  solely  thus  to  take  upon 
them  this  covenant. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  Christian  Church  are  in  my  view,  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  same  covenant^  in  the  same  public  manner. 

In  Is.  xlv.  23,  God  says.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth:  for  I  am  God  ^  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have 
rwom  by  myself  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteous^ 
ness,  and  shall  not  return  ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear.  In  this  passage,  as  quoted  Rom.  xiv.  11, 
by  the  Aposde  Paul,  the  word  rendered  swear,  is  translated  con- 
fess ;  ^ofAoXoT^tfwoti ;  as  it  had  before  been  by  the  LXX.  This,  I 
think,  is  a'  direct  proof  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  swear, 
when  used  in  this  manner  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  given  by  God  himself  in  the  following  verse,  in 
Isaiah.  Surely  shall  one  say.  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and 
strength.  The  verb  ofioXoysw,  signifies  indifferently  to  profess  and 
confess  ;  and  being  thus  a  translation,  both  by  the  LXX  and  St. 
Paul,  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  which  signifies  to  swear,  may  be  con- 
sidered, wherever  it  is  used  with  the  same  reference,  or  in  the  ab- 
solute manner,  as  having  the  same  meaning.  In  aliusron  to  the 
same  passa^  of  Isaiah,  and  with  an  almost  literal  translation  of  it,  St. 
Paul  says,  rhil.  ii.  10,  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
low,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  brod  the  Father.  Here  the  same  verb  is  used, 
and  translated  confess.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  the  same  verb,  and  its 
kindred  substantive,  are  rendered /?ro/Vw ;  as  also  in  2  Cor.  ix.  13; 
Heh.  iii.  1  ;  Heb.  iv.  14;  Heb.  x.  23.  &:c.  The  truth  is,  the 
y^ords  prof  ess,  and  confess,  differ  only  in  this :  that  one  of  them  de- 
notes cm  acknowledgment  made  with,  the  other  withovi^  any  supposed 
present,  or  previous,  reluctance.  Wherever  such  reluctance  is  not 
supposed,  it  ought  to  be  translated  prq/«w.  The  duty  of  men  to 
make  this  profession  and  their  fiilure  performance  of  it,  our  Savi- 
our clearly  discloses  in  Matt.  x.  32.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  con-* 
fess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess,  also,  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven.  In  exact  conformity  to  this  declaration,  St.  Paid 
says»  Rom.  ix.  10,  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth,  the  Lord 
Jems,  and  shatt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead  ;  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believethunto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation^ 
In  both  these  passages  the  word  ought  to  he  profess,  and  prtfes-^ 
sion.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  so  short  a  compass,  the 
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duty  of  making  a  profession  of  religion  could,  without  a  precept 
in  form,  be  more  strongly  enjoined,  than  it  is  in  these  two  passages. 
The  same  duty  is  strongly  indicated  from  the  passage,  above 
quoted  from  the  2d  to  the  rhilippians. 

It  may  naturally,  and  reasonably,  be  asked,  Why^in  a  cast  of  90 
much  importance,  we  are  not  furnished  with  express  precepts,  solemn' 
Iv  enjoining  this  diUy'/  I  answer,  that  the  Scriptures  have  pursued 
tne  same  plan,  in  this  particular,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which 
they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  several  others,  of  similar  im- 
portance :  in  the  cases,  for  example,  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  ob^ 
servation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath*  In  the  Jewish  Church,, a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion  was  abundantly  enjoined*  The  Chris- 
tian Church  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  Church  under  a 
new  form.  It  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary,  so  iar  as  we  can 
judge,  to  repeat  a  command,  which  had  already  been  so  amply- 
given.  Especially  was  this  unnecessary  for  Jews,  among  whom 
the  Christian  Church  commenced,  and  among  whom  alone  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  about  twelve  years.  All  these  were  familiar- 
ized from  their  childhood  to  such  a  profession  :  and  acknowledg- 
ed, that  to  make  it  was  their  indispensable  duty 

The  existence  of  this  profession  among  the  first  ChrisUans  is 
often  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  St.  Paul,  2  Cor. 
IX.  13,  says  to  these  Christians  concerning  their  fellow-Christians, 
T%ey  glorify  God  for  your  prqfessed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  better  rendered, /or  your  subjection  to  the  Gospel  ofChrxsij 
which  you  have  professed.  In  Heb.  iv.  14,  St.  Paul  sq.js.  Seeing 
then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  who  is  passed  into  the  Hea- 
vens, Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ^  let  us  holdfast  our  prof ession.  And 
again,  Heb.  x.  21,  23,  Having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  ofGodj 
let  us  holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering :  for  he 
is  faithful,  who  promised.  In  these  instances  a  profession  of  faith^ 
oc  of  religion,  is  evidendy  spoken  of  as  having  been  made  by 
Christians  universally.  To  Timothy,  the  same  Apostle  says,  1  Tim. 
yi.  ^2,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  lav  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  where-- 
unto  thou  art  also  ccdled,  and  hast  prof essed,  or  having  professed,  a 
good  prof  ession  before  many  witnesses.  What  Timothyoid,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  all  other  Chris- 
tians. 

The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  mentioned  by  St. 
Peter  di%  given  at  the  time  of  Baptism,  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  denotes,  in 
my  view,  the  same  profession* 

St.  John  speaks  of  the  same  thing ;  and  sufficiently  indicates  its 
necessity,  and  universality,  when  he  says,  Whosoever  shall  confessy 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God. 
1  John  iv*  15.  And  again,  For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the 
world,  who  confess  not,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  fiesL 
TTiii  is  a  deceiver,  and  an  Antichrist. 
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From  these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that 
Christians  are  required,  not  only  to  believe  the  Religion  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  but  also  to  profess  it  with  their  mouths  ;  that  such 
a  profession  was  universally  made  by  the  Christians  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  such,  as  did  not  make  this  pro- 
fession, were  not  considered  as  Christians. 

3.  So  far  as  I  know ^  all  those  modem  Churches^  who  do  not  in- 
sist on  a  pJbUc^  verbal  profession  of  religion^  as  a  term  of  admission 
to  their  communion^  either  demaiid  a  private  one^  or  consider  the  pro 
posal  to  enter  into  their  communion  as  beings  in  itself  such  a  pro- 
fession* 

The  difference  of  opinion,  here,  respects  evidently,  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  in  debate ;  not  the  duty  of  making  a  profes- 
sion ;  but  merely  the  manner^  in  which  it  shall  be  made.  Whatever 
modes  may  be  adopted  by  different  Churches,  there  seems  to  be 
no  debate  between  them  concerning  the  main  object.  All  of  them 
suppose  a  profession  to  be  actually  made.  About  the  manner  of 
making  it  the  Scriptures  have,  I  think,  left  room  for  sonxe  latitude 
of  opinion :  about  the  profession  itself,  I  think  they  have  left 
none*  Every  Communicant  is,  I  believe,  supposed  by  every 
Church,  not  grossly  warped  from  the  faith,  to  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  entered  the  Church. 
Having  now,  as  1  hope,  given  a  Scriptural,  and  therefore  a  just, 
account  of  this  subject,  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  the  main  Doc- 
trine of  the  discourse  from  the  Kature  of  the  Covenant^  into  which 
Christians  enter^  in  making  this  profession.  This  transaction  is 
obviously  the  most  important,  and  the  most  solemn,  of  those, 
which  exist  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker:  its  public  re-iniro- 
duction  into  his  name,  favour,  family,  service,  and  eternal  king- 
dom. The  subject  of  it,  the  Soul,  is  of  inestimable  value.  The 
time,  is  the  Sabbath;  the  place,  the  sanctuary;  the  occasion,  the 
public  worship  of  God :  the  most  solemn  of  all  occasions,  places, 
and  times.  The  Being,  with  whom  we  are  immediately  concern- 
ed, is  Jehovah.  The  foundation  on  which  the  transaction  rests,  is 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant. 
The  things,  which  we  profess,  are  no  other,  than  that  we  choose 
God  as  our  God,  and  give  ourselves  to  him  as  his  children.  God 
is  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  men  ;  the  best 
Friend;  the  supreme  Benefactor ;  and  the  highest  Portion.  He 
J8  also  the  rignteous  Lawgiver,  and  Sovereign,  of  the  universe. 
In  this  covenant  we  publicly  avouch  Him  as  our  God^  in  all  these 
characters. 

Ourselves,  as  children,  we  devote  to  him  with  all  our  talents; 
and  services :  engaging,  through  his  erace,  to  obey,  honour,  and 
slorify  him,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
tne  Scriptures. 

The  (Jonseqaences  of  this  transaction  are  eternal  life,  virtue, 
s^  glory. 
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Can  it  be  asked,  whether,  in  such  a  transaction,  God  requires, 
that  we  should  be  sincere  ;  that  we  should  mean  what  we  say^  and 
that  with  the  heart  we  should  choose  him  as  our  God,  and  give 
ourselves  to  him  as  his, children?  In  such  a  transaction,  can  he 
fail  to  require  truth  in  the  inward  parts?  Surely  in  this  case,  if 
any,  he  demands,  that  we  should  not  love  in  word,  nor  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  If  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  so  aw- 
fully punished  for  insincerity  in  professing  to  give  their  property 
to  God ;  can  the  guilt  be  less  of  those,  wno  insincerely  profess  to 

S've  their  souls  ?  The  views,  which  God  entertains  concerning 
is  Covenant,  are  strongly  declared  when  he  so  frequently  styles 
it  an  Oath.  He,  who  has  thoroughly  considered  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, will,  I  think,  be  well  prepared  to  estimate  justly  that  oi  in- 
tentional falsehood  in  this  still  more  solemn  transaction. 

IV.  Tlu  Doctrine  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  Nature  of  Chris- 
tian Communion. 

Christian  Communion  is  a  participation  of  the  heart  in  the  same 
interests,  and  pursuits,  of  Evangelical  Religion. 

That  evangelical  Love  is  indispensable  to  such  Communion  is 
evident  from  1  John,  i.  7,  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  M  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.  Here,  walking  in  divine 
light,  or  possessing  Evangelical  religion,  is  exhibited  as  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  existence  of  fellowship  among  Christians* 
The  same  truth  is  also  taught  in  the  questions,  immediately  follow- 
ing  the  text.  In  these  questions  it  is  most  explicitly  declared,  that 
there  is  no  fellowship,  no  communion,  between  the  i:ighteou8  and 
the  unrighteous,  between  believers  and  unbelievers. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  declare,  both  Reason  and  Experience 
unanswerably  prove.  The  doctrines  and  precepts,  embraced  by 
persons  of  these  opposite  dispositions,  may  be  indeed,  and  have 
in  many  instances  been,  in  substance  the  same.  Yet  even  here 
there  would  often  be  very  serious  diversities ;  furnishing  a  wide 
foundation  for  very  unhappy  differences.  The  iron  and  the  clay, 
however  nicely  fashionea  mto  well-proportioned  members,  and 
however  skilfully  united,  so  as  apparently  to  constitute  a  single 
body,  would  yet,  whenever  the  form  began  to  mbve,  be  easily  se- 
parated ;  and  show,  that  it  was  partltf  iron,  and  partly  clay*  Fre- 
quently also,  persons,  so  unlike  in  their  wishes,  although  originally 
agreeing  in  these  respects,  would  cease  from  this  agreement  oy  the 
mere  progress  of  events.  Unrenewed  men,  continuing  unrenew- 
ed to  old  age,  often  give  up  their  original  orthodoxy,  and  wander 
very  far  from  the  truth.  AH  this  is  abundantly  attested  by  Expe- 
rience. 

Still  more  unharroonious  would  these  two  classes  be  in  their  dis- 
positions. Men,  who  disa^e  in  the  essential  doctrines  and  pre* 
cepts  of  religion,  and  often  in  those  which  are  unessential,  are  apt^ 
whatever  may  be  their  dispositions^  to  agree  very  imperfecdy  ill 
their  views  and  measures.     When  they  are  possessed  of  disposi- 
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tions  very  unlike,  especially  when  wholly  opposed,  it  Is  impossible 
for  them  to  act  together  with  harmony  or  success.  Religion  is  an 
object  of  so  much  importance,  that  by  men,  really  religious,  it 
cannot  be  given  up.  It  cannot  be  given  up  in  parts  :  it  cannot  be 
modified,  softened,  or  in  any  manner  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
palatable,  or  less  offensive,  to  those,  with  whom  they  have  inter- 
course. All  its  doctrines  are  taught,  and  all  its  duties  enjoined,  by 
the  authority  of  God.  Pious  men.  therefore,  can  neither  add,  di- 
minish, nor  alter.  Yet  such  alterations  would  often  be  very  con- 
venient, and  therefore  very  pleasing,  lo  their  unrenewed  brethren : 
and  such,  as  refuse  to  make  them,  would  be  pronqunced  illiberal| 
imprudent,  unkind,  and  bigoted.  Among  persons,  so  circumstanc- 
ed, harmony  is  already  destroyed. 

One  of  the  great  Christian  duties  is  the  Reproof  of  our  brethren 
for  their  faults.  A  religious  man  is  prepared  by  his  religion  both 
to  administer,  and  receive.  Evangelical  reproof  with  the  meek- 
ness, and  gentleness,  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  view  a  sin  is  a  ^at 
evil ;  to  reclaim,  or  be  reclaimed,  from  which  is  a  pre-eminent 
blessing.  Reproof  is  the  proper,  efficacious,  and  Evangelical 
means  of  communicating,  or  acquiring,  this  blessing;  and  will, 
therefore,  be  administered,  and  received,  with  the  kindhess  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  to  sinners.  Reproof  is  the  pain  ;  and  Sin,  the  pleasure;  for 
reproof  will  always  be  regarded  merely  as  the  means  of  restrain- 
mg,  and  lessening,  this  pleasure.  It  will  be  viewed,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  hostility:  and  he,  who  administers  it,  will  be  considei^ 
ed  as  an  enemy.  Nor  will  the  sinner  himself  ordinarilv  adminis- 
ter k  to  others,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  selfisti  motive ; 
nor  without  very  visible  eniotions  of  superiority,  resentment,  or 
contempt.  Sinners,  therefore,  are  plainlv  uncjualified  to  take  any 
useful  part  in  this  important  branch  of  Christian  communion* 

Nor  are  they  better  fitted  either  for  eiving,  or  receiving,  Reli- 
gious Consolation.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  them  to  enter  cor- 
dially, and  deeply,  into  interests,  which  they  never  felt ;  to  indulge 
emotions,  whicn  they  never  experienced ;  to  feel  the  force  of  mo- 
tives, whose  import  they  cannot  understand ;  or  to  derive  either 
peace,  or  hope,  from  the  truths,  or  promises,  of  a  Religion,  to  which, 
though  professing  it,  they  are  still  strangers. 

But  a  single  point  will  set  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  clearest 
^U  It  is  this :  Christ  has  enjoined  upon  all  his  followers.  Brother- 
•y  Iiove.  This  affection,  as  1  have  formerlv  observed,  is  that,  which 
is  commonly  called  Complacency,  or  the  love  of  Virtue}  and  is  di- 
rected, not  like  benevolence  towards  the  happiness  of  Intelligent 
beings,  but  towards  tlu  Virtue  of  Good  beings.  That  sinners  can- 
not exercise  this  affection  will  not  be  questioned.  But  this  is  not 
the  point,  at  which  I  aim.  Christians  cannot  exercise  this  affection 
lowards  Sinners;  because  sinners  do  not  possess  the  virtue,  which 
Ibis  command  requires  Christians  to  love*    Christ  cannot  requife 

Voi.1V.         ^  «8  .  ^ 
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of  his  disciples  any  thing,  which  is  physically  impossible :  but  it 
is  physically,  impossible  to  love  virtue  in  those,  who  have  it  not. 
Yet  Christ  has  required  all  the  members  of  his  Church  to  exercise 
this  affection  towards  all.  He  intended,  therefore,  in  this  com- 
mand, as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  all  the  members  of  his  Church 
should  be  such,  as  could  be  the  objects  of  this  affection. 

To  this  command  he  accordingly  subjoins  the  following  decla- 
ration :  Hereby  shall  all  men  know^  that  ye  are  my  disciples ^  if  yt 
love  one  another*  But  it  is  impossible,  that  sinners,  who  are  not 
his  disciples,  should  be  known  to  be  his  disciples.  Sinners,  there- 
fore, were  not  included  by  him  in  the  number  of  those,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  these  passages :  or,  in  other  words,  are  not  proper  mem- 
bers of  his  Church. 

Universally ;  There  is,  there  can  be,  between  Christians  and 
sinners,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  community  of 
interests,  views,  affections,  or  designs.  A  church,  intentionally 
made  up  of  these  discordant  materials,  may  be  a  decent  company 
of  men  ;  but  it  will  very  imperfectly  sustain  the  character  of  a 
church  of  Christ. 

V.  With  similar  clearnest  is  the  Doctrine  illustrated  by  the  Ab- 
jure <^  Christian  Discipline. 

Of  this  subject  1  can  give  only  a  very  summaiy  exhibition* 
Christian  Discipline  consists  of  Private  Exhortation^  Public  Admo^ 
nition,  and  Excommunication.  The  end  of  all  these  administra- 
tions is  the  amendment  of  the  offender^  and  the  peace,  puritv,  and 
edification,  of  the  Church.  By  every  Christian  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  institutions,  eminently  useful  to  himself,  and  eminently 
beneficial  to  that  ereat  interest,  which  'supremely  engrosses  his 
heart.  To  him,  therefore,  they  will  be^oDJects  of  affection  and 
reverence.  When  a  fellow-Chnstian  expostulates  with  him  kind- 
ly, evangelically,  and  between  themselves,  concerning  a  fault, 
which  he  has  really  committed,  he  will  be  gained  by  Itis  brother ', 
because,  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  Christian  views,  he  will 
feel,  that  his  brother  has  designed  good  to  Aim,  and  conscientiously 

Eerformed  his  own  duty.  Under  the  influ^ce  of  the  same  spirit, 
e  will  receive  an  admonition  from  the  Church  with  reverence  and 
awe,  because  he  knows,  that  the  Church  is  merely  discharging  the 
same  duty,  and  aiming  at  the  same  benevolent  end.  Even  if  he 
should  be  excommunicated ;  an  event,  which  in  such  a  Church 
will  rarely  take  place ;  he  will  of  course,  when  his  passions  ha\'e 
subsided,  and  the  period  of  self-examination  has  returned^  resume 
.the  character  of  a  penitent ;  humbly  acknowledge  the  rectitude  of 
the  administration ;  and  by  an  ingenuous  confession  of  his  fiault, 
and  the  reformation  of  his  life,  become  reconciled  to  his  fellow- 
Christians. 

Sinners,  on  the  contrary,  will  receive  all  these  acts  of  discipline 
with  reluctance,  and  resentment ;  and  will  never  realize  their  ne- 
cessity, nor  their  usefulness.    The  faults,  for  which  discipline  is 
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instituted,  they  will  usually  consider  as  commendable  actions,  as 
matters  of  indifference,  or  at  the  worst  as  mere  peccadillos,  about 
which  no  man  ought  to  feel  any  seriaus  concern.  Remonstrances 
against  them  they  will  regard  as  flowing  from  personal  pique, 
pride,  or  a  spirit  of  meddling ;  and  every  subsequent  pleasure 
of  discipline,  as  springing  out  of  bigotry,  persecution,  or  re- 
venge. An  ecclesiastical  process  will  be  viewed  by  them  as  a 
mere  prosecution ;  and  those,  concerned  in  it  against  them,  as 
mere  litigants,  influenced  only  by  selfish  passions,  and  not  by  a 
sense  of  duty. 

In  the  administration  of  discipline,  unless  stimulated  b^  such 
passions,  they  will  either  not  unite  at  all,  or  unite  with  indiflerence 
and  reluctance*  They  will  be  too  prudent  to  provoke  their  neigh- 
bours, and  too  worldly  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  peace,  or 
purity,  of  the  Church.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  truly  said,  that  Chris- 
tian discipline  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  for  any  length  of 
time  maintained,  where  the  majority  of  those,  entrusted  with  it, 
are,  or  have  been,  men  of  this  character. 

Vl.  This  truth  is  decisively  proved  by  the  manner^  in  which  the 
Chruftian  Church  is  spoken  of  in  the  J^ew  Testaments 

The  common  name  for  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Zton. 
Under  this  name  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holy  Hill;  as  loved  by -God; 
diSthe  Heritage  of  God  ;  as  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  It 
is  said,  that  Christ  is  her  King ;  that  God  will  place  Salvation  in 
her;  that  he  will  reign  in  her;  that  Ac  commands  there  ihe  blessings 
even  life  for  ever  more.  In  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  m- 
stances,  exactly  the  same  character  is  given  of  the  Church,  under 
the  Mosaic,  which  was  afterward  given  of  it,  under  the  Christian, 
Dispensation.  This  fact  furnishes  unanswerable'  proof,  that  the 
Church  was  intentionally  formed,  and  is  actually  regarded,  in  the 
same  manner  by  God  in  every  age. 

The  character  of  the  Church,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
*will  be  suflBciently  learned  from  the  following  passages. 

To  the  Church  at  Rome^  St.  Paul  writes  in  these  terms.     Among  • 
whom  are  ye  also^  the  called  of  Jesus  Christ.    To  all  that  are  in  Rotne, 
Beloved  ofGod^  called  to  be  Saints,     first  I  thank  my  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  all ;  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  • 
whole  world.     Rom.  i.  6 — 8. 

And  I  myself  am  persuaded  ofyou^  my  brethren^  that  ye  also  art 
full  of  goodness^  filled  with  all  knowledge^  able  also  to  admonish  one 
another.  Rom.  xv.  14. 

To  the  Corinthians  he  writes.  Unto  the  Church  of  Gqd,  which  u 
at  Corinthj  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be 
saints.  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf  for  the  grace  of  Godj 
which  is  given  you  by  Christ  Jesus.  1.  Cor.  i.  2,  4. 

To  the  Galatians  he  writes,  J^ow  we,  brethren^  as  Isaac  was^are  • 
the  children  of  the  promise.  Gal.  iv.  28. 
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To  the  Ephesians  he  writes,  Paul,  an  Apoftih  ofJtsus  Christ  by 
the  will  ofCrod,  to  the  Saints  who  are  at  Ephesus^and  to  the  faithful 
in  Christ  Jesus*  Eph.  i*  1. 

To  the  Philippians  he  wrhts,  I  thank  my  God  for  your  fellowship 
in  the  Gospel  j  from  the  first  day  until  now  :  being  confident  of  this 
very  thing,  that  He,  who  halh  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform 
it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  PhiK  i.  3,  5,  6. 

To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Paul,  an  Apostle,  to  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Colosse  ;  IVe  give  thanks  to 
God,  since  we  have  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  whichye  have  to  all  the  Saints,  for  the  hope,  rchich  is  laid  ^  for 
you  in  Heaven.  Col.  i.  1 — 5. 

To  the  Thessqlonians  he  wntes,  JVegive  thanks  to  God  cUwayfor 
you  all,  remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  even  our  Father  ;  knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  election  of 
God.  1  Thess.  i.  4. 

To  the  Hebrews  he  wrhcs.  Brethren,  ive  are  persuaded  better  things 
of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  Salvation.  Hcb.  vi.  9. 

St.  James,  speaking  of  himself,  and  of  the  Churches  to  whom  he 
wrote,  says.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  fjiovld  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  James  u  1 8. 

St.  Peter  YiVAvs  to  the  CI  ' k  l^rs  in  Pontus,Sic.  Elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  i  father,  through  Sanctificalion  of  the 
Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  spriukling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
1  Pet.  i.  2. 

St.  John  says,  /  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins 
are  forgiven  you.  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known 
Him  that  is  from  the  beginning.  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  6e- 
causeye  have  overcome  the  ioickedone.  1  John  ii.  12, 13. 

St.Jude,  addressing  his  epistle  to  the  Churches  generally,  writes. 
To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus^ 
Christ,  and  called.  Jude  1. 

With  this  language  every  thing,  found  in  the  New  Testament^ 
perfectly  harmonizes.  One  character,  and  one  only,  is  given  in  it 
of  the  Church ;  and  that  is,  the  character  of  Christians.  Ther^  is 
no  mixture  of  any  other  character.  Even  when  the  faults  of  its 
members  are  mentioned,  they  are  mentioned,  solely  as  the  back- 
slidings  of  Christians ;  and  never  as  the  sins  of  unbelieving  and 
impenitent  men.  How,  then,  can  we  entertain  a  rational  doubt, 
that  God,  when  he  instituted  his  Churchy  intended  it  to  be  an  assembly 
of  believers  f 
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THE   CXTRAORDINART    MEANS    OF   GRACE.— OrFICERS   OF   THE 

CHURCH. — ^MINISTERS     OF    THE     GOSPEL. WHO    ARE    UlN- 

ISTSRS. 


1  Petsk  ▼.  "i-^. — The  Eldert^  which  art  among  you,  I  exhort j  uho  am  alto  an  j5l- 
der,  and  a  wUneu  of  the  tufferitigt  of  Christ,  and  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  thall 
be  revialed.  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  it  among  you;  taking  the  oversight 
thereof,  not  tty  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind;  neither  ca  being  lords  over  Ooa's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock* 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  concerning //w  Constilulion  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  I  observed,  that  the  Church  is  composed  of  its 
Ordinary  Members,  and  its  Officers*  The  character  of  its  Ordinary 
Members  I  investigated  at  that  time.     I  shall  now  consider, 

3%«  Character  of  its  Officers. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  examination  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

1 .  7%e  Scriptures  have  actually  constituted  certain  Officers  in  the 
Church. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  exist  concerning  the  kinds  of 
officers  in  the  Church,  designated  by  the  Scriptures,  it  is  agreed 
by  most,  if  not  all.  Christians,  that  such  officers,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  are  established  by  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  there  read  of 
Ministers,  Pastors,  Teachers,  Bishops,  &c.  By  these  names,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  officers  of  one  or  more  classes  were  de- 
•  noted,  who  were  intended  always  to  be  found  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Certain  powers,  also,  they  were  intended  to  possess, 
and  certain  duties  to  perform. 

2.  Whatever  the  Scriptures  have  said  of  these  men  is  of  Divine 
Authority  and  Obligation:  but  nothing  else  is  of  such  authority,  nor 
at  all  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  have  instituted,  required,  or  directed,  is 
instituted,  required,  and  directed,  by  God;  and  is  invested  with  his 
authority.  All  else,  by  whomsoever  said,  or  in  what  age  soever, 
is  said  by  man.  But  man  has  no  authority  over  the  conscience  ; 
and  can  never  bind  his  fellow-man  in  any  religious  concern  what- 
ever. If,  then,  we  find  in  th^  present,  or  any  past  age,  any  thing 
said  on  the  subject,  whether  by  divines  or  others,  however  Icarnea 
and  esteemed  they  may  have  been,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not 
said  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  totally  destitute  of  any  authority  or 
obligatioQ  with  respect  to  us.    It  may,  or  may  not,  ht  said  wisely* 
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It  may  be  good,  or  bad,  advice  or  opinion ;  but  it  cannot,  in  any 
degree,  have  the  nature  of  law ;  nor  be  at  all  obligatory  on  their 
fellow-men. 

JHeJ^aihers  of  the  Churchy  for  example,  were  in  many  instances 
'  goo<l,  and  in  some,  wise,  men.  They  are  often  valuable  witnesses 
tq  facts.  On  a  variety  of  occasions  they  help  us  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  words,  phrases,  and  passages,  in  the  Scriptures.  They  of- 
ten edify  us  also  by  their  piety.  But  their  opinion,  or  judgment, 
or  injunctions,  are  totally  destitute  of  authority  ;  and  stand  upon 
exactly  the  same  level  with  those  of  men,  who  now  sustain  a  simi- 
lar character.  If  we  could  rely  on  the  autlienticity  of  the  smaller 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  ^  or  had  we  the  Autographs  in  our  posses- 
«k)n;  all  the  injunctions,  and  declarations,  contained  in  them,  ex- 
clusively of  those  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  would  be  mere  advice 
or  information. 

3.  Whatever  Church  Officers  the  Scriptures  have  established  a$ 
standing  OfficerSj  are  appointed  by  God  himself    The  Church,  there* 

fore^  is  bound  to  receive  them  as  having  been  thus  appointed^  and  to 
take  effectual  care,  that  they  always  exist. 

This  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  admits  the  Divine  rev- 
elation of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  J^o  other  officers,  beside  those  thus  appointed,  have  any  authori- 
ty to  plead  for  their  existence  in  office.  All  others  are  of  mere  human 
institution;  convenient  and  useful  perhaps ;  but  never  to,  be  regarded 
as  possessing  any  authority,  except  what  arises  from  the  personal 
consent,  or  engagement,  of  those  who  receive  them :  and  this  can  nen?- 
er  be  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  others. 

It  is  to  00  purpose,  here,  to  allege,  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  established,  by  the  deliberate  determination  of  wise  and 
^ood  men  ;  or  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege, 
tnat  they  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great;  nor 
that  they  have  existed  In  varioas  cnurches,  however  distinguished  % 
for  learning  and  piety.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  these 
Churches  have  believed  them  to  be  divinely  instituted.  This  be- 
lief, respectable  as  those  are  who  have  entertained  it,  can  claim  no 
more  authority,  and  involves  no  more  obligation,  than  any  other 
opinion  concerning  any  other  subject* 

5.  If  the  Scriptures  have  constituted  Officers  in  the  Church,  and 
have  partially^  and  imperfectly,  designated  their  classes,  numbers^ 
offices,  and  duties,  then  this  imperfect  exhibition  of  the  subject,  and 
this  alone,  is  of  divine  authority  and  obligation. 

It  has  been  often  supposed,  that  God  has,  of  design,  left  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  partially  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures.  Whatever  else  was  necessary  to  complete  the  system, 
he  is  further  supposed  to  have  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  prudence 
of  Christians,  as  the  various  circumstances  of  the  Church,  in  vari- 
ous aees  and  countries,  might  require.  If  this  supposition  be  ad- 
mitted; then  whatever  is  contained  in  this  imperfect  institution  of 
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Ecclesiastical  Government,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  authoritative  and 
obligatory ;  and  whatever  is  supplied  by  human  wisdom  to  com* 
pleie  the  svstem,  is  merely  advisory  and  prudential. 

The  full  admission  of  these  principles  would,  as  it  seems  lo  me, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  final  removal  of  most  disputes  concerning 
this  subject.  « 

These  things  being  premised  as  indispensable  to  a  just  decision 
concerning  tms  subject;  I  observe,  ihdii  the  system  of  EcclesiaS' 
Heal  Gozemmentj  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  is  disclosed  by  thtm 
eiiher  completely^  or  partially.  K  they  have  completely  disclosed 
this  system,  then  we  shall  find  it  all  in  the  sacred  volume;  and 
cannot  need  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  If  they  have  disclosed 
it  partially;  then  a  partial  disclosure  was  sufficient;  and  this  part 
is  all  that  possesses,  or  can  possess,  any  authority  to  bind  the 
consciences  of  men.  Whatever  additions  are  made  to  it,  and 
however  wisely  or  necessarily  they  are  made,  by  men,  they  cau- 
not  pretend  to  the  least  authority  or  obligation.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  that  in  this  case  the  Church  would  be  left  at  loose  ends,  and 
unprotected  against  disorder  and  schism.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  obvious,  and  complete.  The  Church  is  left,  as  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  chose  to  leave  it.  Should  we  grant,  contrary  to  truth 
and  decency,  that  the  situation,  in  which  it  is  left,  is  not  the  best; 
still  the  evil  is  without  remedy :  for  we  cannot  add  to  the  words 
of  God. 

Let  us  now-inc^uire  what  Ecclesiastical  officers  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  instituted  by  God. 

The  largest,  and  most  particular,  account,  given  of  this  subject 
b  the  Scriptures,  is  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  And  he  gave  some  Apostles^  and 
some  prophets^  and  some  evangelists j  and  some  pastors  and  teachers* 
Here  we  find  at  least  four  sorts  of  officers  in  the  Church ;  four 
classes  of  men,  who  are  empowered,  each,  to  do  some  things  in 
the  Church,  which  they,  and  they  onlv,  had  a  right  to  do. 

The  office  of  Apostles  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  long  since 
to  have  terminated. 

Of  Prophets  J  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  their  office  must 
terminate,  of  course,  when  inspiration  terminates. 

Evangelists,  the  third  class  here  mentioned,  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  extraordinary  officers,  and  to  have  ceased 
in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church ;  unfess  the  word  be  supposed 
to  denote  merely  a  minister  without  a  cure. 

There  remain,  then,  only  Pastors  and  Teachers.  From  the 
phraseology,  here  used,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  they  were 
not  two  distinct  orders  of  men,  but  one,  destined  to  feed  and  teach 
the  Church.  The  language  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  clauses, 
some  pastors,  and  some  teachers,  but  some  pastors  and  teachers, 
that  is.  some,  who  were  both  pastors  and  teachers*  To  teach  the 
Church  is  lofeed  it  Tcith  the  bread  of  life. 
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Some  Christian  churches  have  supposed,  that  teachers  were 
men,  who,  holding  the  pastoral  oflSce,  were  particularly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  Candidates  /or  the  ministry  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  them  for  this  office.  Others  have  believed,  that 
they  were  clestined  to  the  employment  of  teachings  and  defending, 
,  evangelical  truth  generally  ;  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  care 
of  particular  Churches.  As  all  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  consider 
both  kinds  of  officers  as  of  the  same  rank,  and  as  invested  with 
exactly  the  same  powers ;  it  will  be  unnecessary,  at  the  present 
time,  to  examine  this  opinion. 

We  are  come,  then,  to  one  class  of  permanent  Ecclesiastical  offi^ 
rers,. mentioned  in  this  text;  viz.  TAa/,  which  is  known  by  the 
word,  Pastors, 

The  Apostle  is  here  recounting  those  officers,  which  Christ 
£;ave  to  the  Church,  when  he  ascended  to  Heaven  :  and  it  roust, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  that  he  mentions  all  those,  which  Christ 
t;ave  to  the  Church  directly,  or  in  his  own  person.  All  other  ec- 
rlesiastical  officers,  constituted  in  the  Scriptures,  were  therefore 
constituted,  afterwards,  by  the  Apostles.  Of  these  I  know  of  but 
one  class,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  viz.  Deacons.  In  Acts 
vi.  seven, men  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  to  this  office,  and  set 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  only  debate  concerning  this  subject  respects  the  class,  or  class* 
'^1  0/  Officers,  denoted  by  the  word  Pastors.  In  my  own  opinion, 
this  word  includes  a  single  class  only  ;  spoken  of  pise  where  in  the 
Scriptures  under  the  names  Elders,  Bishops,  Ministers,  Teachers, 
and  some  others.  This  opinion  1  shall  endeavour  to  support  by 
the  following  arguments,  derived  from  the  Word  of  God.  Of  these 
1  allege, 

1.   The  Text. 

The  text  is  addressed  directly  to  the  pastors  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  the  name  Elders  ;  derivea  as  is  that  of  Pastor  also 
from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  customary  language  of  the  Jews, 
the  word  Elders  denoted  the  Rulers  and  Counsellors  of  that  nation : 
as  some  corresponding  word  has  often  denoted,  either  generally 
or  particularly^  the  Rulers  and  Counsellors  of  other  nations.  Thus 
amonj^  the  Romans  Senator,  and  among  ourselves  Senator,  denote 
an  officer,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Elder.  Human  wisdom  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  experience  ;  and  experience  is  the  result  of  years* 
Nations  therefore,  peculiarly  when  unenlightened  by  science,  have 
committed  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  public  counsels,  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  aged.  The  name,  in  this  appropriate 
sense,  was  naturally  transferred  to  those,  who  were  to  counsel  and 
direct  the  Church ;  especially  by  the  Apostles,  as  being  Jews^ 
and  writing  originally  tor  their  own  counti^men.  These  Elders 
are  exhorted  io  feed,  that  is,  to  teach,  edify,  and  rule,  the  flock  oj 
God.  That  the  Greek  word  ^rwfiaivw,  a  derivative  of  whicn  is  here 
translated  feed,  signifies  to  rule,  in  the  most  extensive  manner^ 
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can  be  doubted  by  no  man,  at  all  conversant  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, either  in  the  Classics,  or  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
also  directed  to  take  the  oversight  ofit^  or,  in  more  exact  language, 
to  oversee  it,  (they  had  already  taken  the  oversight  of  it)  willingly^ 
not  of  constraint  J  nor  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  Greek  word,  ren- 
dered taking  the  oversight,  is  ftritfico*xvT«f,  exactly  rendered  oversee^ 
ingy  or  exercising  the  office  of  an  overseer,  or  bishop. 

Elders,  therefore,  were  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  or 
Overseer ;  and  of  course  were  invested  with  that  office*  To  this 
the  only  reply  is,  that  Elder  is  a  generic  term,  including  both 
Bxshop9  and  ordinary  Elders,  or  Ministers.  This  will  be  consider- 
ed farther  on*  At  present,  I  observe,  that  these  directions  are 
riven  to  Elders  absolutely,  and  as  Elders,  merely ;  and  to  all  El- 
ders, therefore,  without  distinction.  I  know  not  by  what  warrant 
we  can  suppose,  that  St.  Peter,  writing  with  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration, 
has  written  so  loosely,  as  to  express  that  in  the  most  absolute  man- 
ner, which  was  intended  in  a  very  limited  sense ;  so  limited,  as 
to  exclude  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  thos^c,  who  are  apparently 
included  in  his  direction  :  while  at  the  same  time,  he  has  given  no 
notice,  either  before  or  after,  of  this  design.  What,  in  such  a 
case,  must  be  the  construction  of  this  passage  by  the  Elders,  to 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  what  their  consequent  conduct,  in  obe- 
dience to  it  ?  If  it  be  supposed,  by  us,  who  have  the  whole  Bi- 
ble before  us,  that  this  strange  construction  ought  to  be  riven  to 
it;  would  it  be  possible  for  mese  Elders,  who  had  no  other  writ- 
ing of  this  Apostle,  and  few  of  them,  probably,  any  other  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  understand,  that  what  is  here  obviously 
made  the  duty  of  every  Elder,  was  really  the  duty  of  one  only, 
out  of  many  f 

2.  I  allege.  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  EjpAe- 
ius,  and  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church.  A  part  of  the  directions 
which  he  gave  to  these  Elders  is  recited  thus  :  Take  heed,  there* 
fore,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  Overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  Gody  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  ozon  blood. 

On  these  two  verses,  thus  connected,  I  remark. 

First.  That  in  Ephesus  there  were  several  Elders  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  That  all  these  Elders  were  Bishops. 

The  word,  rendered  in  the  English  Translation,  Overseers,  is  in 
the  original  E^-KfwMr*^,  the  only  wora,  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  rendered  Bishop.  The  word  Bishop,  is  synonymous  with  Over- 
seer.^ 

Thirdly.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  constituted,  or  made,  these  seve^ 
ral  Elders,  Bishops.     The  original  word  is  s^in,  constituted. 

Fourthly.  That  in  Ephesus  all  the  Elders  of  the  Church  wen 
Bishops.  These  were  plainly  all  the  Elders  of  that  Church :  ai 
is  evident  from  the  phraseology.  The  words  are.  And  from  M- 
letus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 

Vol.  IV.  ^^ 
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Fifthly.  Thatj  therefore^  there  was  no  one  Bishop^  of  svperior 
authority  ;  or  holding  an  office^  or  character,  Vfhich  distinguished 
him  from  other  Bishops  in  that  City. 

Sixthly,  That  Timothy  could  not  be,  although  fie  is  extensively 
supposed  to  have  been,  the  sole  Bishop,  or  Diocesan,  of  the  Church 
in  that  City  ;  because  other  men  were  Bishops  in  that  -Church. 

The  Elders,  lo  whom  St.  Peter  wrote  in  the  text,  were  all  who 
dwelt  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Proper,  and  Bithynia  ; 
provinces,  constituting  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  great  country, 
called  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  at  that  time  full  of  Churches  and  Chris- 
tians. All  the  Elders  of  all  these  Churches  he  exhorts  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church. 

All  the  Elders  in  Ephesus,  the  chief  city  in  the  same  country,  SL 
Paul  declares  to  have  been  constituted  Bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Both  Apostles  speak  the  same  language  lo  the  same  perspns :  lan- 
guage, which  has  obviously  but  one  meaning. 

These  passages  in  the  most  explicit  manner  teach  us,  that  El- 
ders, universally,  and  Bishops,  are  the  same  persons  ;  destined  to 
exactly  the  same  purposes,  and  invested  with  exactly  the  same 
powers. 

3.  I  allege  Phil.  i.  Paul  and  Timotheus,  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  in  Philippi,  with  the  Bishr 
ops  ajid  Deacons. 

Concerning  this  passage,  I  observe, 

First.  That  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Elders  in  this  Church 
by  name. 

The  saints,  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons,  are  expressly  men- 
tioned. If  there  were  Elders  in  this  Church,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  Bishops,  the  omission  of  them  is  inexplicable.  If  Elders 
be  allowed  to  have  been  oflScers,  inferior  to  Bishops  ;  they  were 
unquestionably  superior  to  Deacons  ;  and  it  is  incredible,  tnat  this 
letter  should  not  have  been  addressed  to  them  also,  when  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Deacons.  ^  The  important  interest,  and  office, 
which  they  held  in  this  Church,  rendered  it  highly  proper,  that  the 
contents  of  the  letter  should  be  addressed  personally  to  them : 
more  so,  certainly,  than  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dea- 
cons. Had  it  been  addressed  to  Bishops,  Elders  and  Deacons,  it 
would  have  been  thought,  by  an  advocate  for  prelatical  Episco- 
pacy, absolutely  decisive  in  favour  of  three  orders  of  Ecclesiastical 
Officers.  As  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  is  uncontradicted  by  any 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  I  think  it  is  equally  decisive,  ttiat  there 
were  but  IwOt. 

Secondly.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  Philippian  Church  there  were 
several  Bishops ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  was  the  case  with  other 
Churches  in  this  respect,  there  was  not  at  Philippi  a  single  Bishop^ 
presiding  over  a  niunber  of  subordinate  ministers.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Philippian  Church  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, differently  constituted  from  other  Churches. 
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4.  I  allege  the  fact ^  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Bishops j  by  way 
ff  address  J  {except  the  text  just  quoted  from  Philippians  i»  1)  or  dt" 
rection,  or  salutation. 

The  word  witfxwrts,  {Bishop^  or  Overseer)  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  Jive  times.  Once  it  is  applied  to  Christ ;  viz.  1  Pet.  ii* 
25;  and /our  times  denotes  officers  in  thiB  Church.  The  word 
WHrxHnj,  is  once  used  to  denote  the  Office  of  a  Bishop  ;  viz.  1  Tim. 
iii.  1  ;  in  two  instances,  to  denote  visitation  ;  Luke  xix.  44.  and'  1 
Pet.  ii.  12  ;  and  once  is  quoted  from  Ps.  cix.  8,  to  denote,  by  way 
of  accomniodation,  the  employment  of  Judas  as  an  Apostle.  Bn^xocsci), 
lo  oversee,  or  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  is  used  once  with  that 
meaning;  viz.  in  the  text;  and  once,  Heb.  xii.  15;  where  it  is 
translated,,  with  exact  propriety,  looking  diligently . 

In  all  the  addresses  of  their  several  letters  by  the  apostles  to 
the  several  Churches,  there  is  not,  except  in  that  just  mentioned, 
a  single  allusion  to  Bishops,  as  a  peculiar  order  of  men.  In  the 
numerous  salutations,  with  which  tne  Epistles  are  concluded,  and 
in  the  several  directions,  given  to  the  Churches,  there  is  not  the 
least  meqtion  made,  nor  the  least  hint  given,  concerning  this  class 
of  officers. 

Had  such  a  class  existed,  to  whom  the  government  of  Churches 
and  subordinate  ministers  was  chiefly,  or  wholly,  committed ;  is  it 
credible,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them  in  the  numerous 
directions,  given  for  the  government  of  the  Church?  There  are 
several  proper  cases  of  discipline  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  :  particularly,  the  case  of  the  man  whohadhisfather^s 
wife.  St.  Paul  directs  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  when  gather- 
ed together  in  tlu  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  spirit, 
with  the  vomer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  this  person  to  Sa* 
tan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh:  1  Cor.  v.  1 ,  4, 5 ;  that  is,  to  excom* 
mtmicate  him.  The  Church  did  excommunicate  him.  Of  this  fact 
St.  Paul  gives  us  an  account,  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  6 ;  where  he  says.  Suffix 
dent  to  such  a  man,  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many  ; 
vtto  ruif  ^rXfiovfijv ;  by  the  majority,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  members. 
Had  there  been  a  Bishop,  entrusted  with  the  government  of  ihe 
Church  at  Corinth,  (and  if  not  at  Corinth,  where  could  we  expect 
to  find  such  Bishops  ?)  is  it  credible,  that  this  important  act  of 
Church  government  should  not  have  been  assigned  to  him ;  and 
afterwards  recited  as  having  been  executed  by  him,  or  at  least 
tinder  his  authority  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  in  all  the  mention,  which 
is  made  of  government  in  the  Church,  there  should  no  where.be 
any  mention  made  of  Bishops,  as  particularly  concerned  in  this 
subject?  What  is  said  in  the  Epistles  lo  Timothy  and  Titus,  emd 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  witn  this  remark,  I  shall  consider 
hereaAer. 

In  all  the  salutations  also,  directed  universally  to  all  the  saints, 
and  to  many  humbler  individuals  by  name,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Bishops.    Yet  several  of  the  Epistles  are  addressed  to 
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churches,  in  cities  of  great  eminence ;  where  Bishops  must,  if  any 
where,  have  resided.  The  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  Salute  themj 
who  fuive  ike  rule  over  you^  I  shall  examine  in  another  place. 

5.  ItUUge,  ahOj  the  Commission^  originally  given  to  Ministers  of 
ihe  GospeU 

This  is  found  at  length  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9,  20.  Go  ye,  disciple 
alt  nations  ;  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father j  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  ike  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things^ 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  lam  with  you  always 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.     Amen. 

This  Commission  is  plainly  given  to  all  ministers,  because*  it  is 

S'ven  without  discrimination,  and  because  it  is  ^iven  to  them  unto 
e  end  of  the  world.  It  is  their  only  commission ;  and  conveys 
the  only  authority,  under  which  they  act  as  ministers.  The  au- 
thority, which  it  conveys,  is  also  the  same  to  all.  Unless,  then,  this 
commission  is  qualified  elsewhere ;  there  can  be  no  distinction 
among  Ministers.  Those,  to  whom  precisely  the  same  authority 
is  given  by  the  same  commission,  it  is  nardly  necessary  to  observe, 
sustain  exactly  the  same  office. 

6.  I  allege,  as  proof  of  the  same  doctrine,  the  fact,  that  the  same 
duties  are  assigned  to  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  duties,  assigned  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  public  and 
private  prayer  in  the  Church;  preaching  the  Gospel;  administering 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper;  nuing ;  and  vrdaining  other 
Ministers.  All  these  are  assigned  to  Elders  universally,  in  as  plain 
langua|;e,  as  any  which  is  used  about  these  subjects.  With  re- 
eara  to  the  three  first  of  these  duties,  this  will  not  be  questioned. 
The  whole  debate  respects  the  two  last.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
iider  these  particularly. 

Concerning  ruling  the  Church,  we  have  the  following  passages. 

A  Bishop  must  be  one,  that  ruleth  well  in  his  own  house,  having 
his  children  in  subjection  with  all. gravity. 

For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he 
take  care  qfthe  Church  of  God?  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  5. 

Let  the  Elders,  who  rxJe  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  Aon- 
9ur;  especially  they,  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.     1  Tim*  ' 
V.  17. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  a  Bishop  is  required  to  rule  well. 
In  the  second  it  is  required,  that  the  Elders,  who  rule  well,  should 
be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour.  So  far  as  these  two  pas- 
sages are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that  Ruling  is  as- 
signed as  explicitly  to  Elders,  as  to  Bishops ;  nor  that  the  Elder 
is  equally  entided  with  the  Bishop  to  the  emploj^ent  of  Ruling. 
But  this  IS  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  Riu- 
ing  is  expressly  assigned  to  a  Bishop ;  unless  the  word  rendered^ 
Bishop,  should  be  supposed  to  contain  such  an  assignment. 

The  character  of  Timothy  and  Ittus,  as  Bishops,  will  be  here* 
after  considered. 
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In  Rom.  xii*  8,  it  is  said,  He^  that  Ruleth,  is  required  to  do  this 
duty  mith  diligence.  This  passage  plainly  lies  out  of  the  debate. 
In  Heb.  xiii.  7,  the  Apostle  says,  Remember  them^  who  have  the 
rule  over  you,  wJw  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  life. .  Obey  them^ 
that  have  the  Rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  ;  for  they  watch 
for  your  ^oids,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  verse  17.  Salute  all 
them,  that  have  the  Rule  over  you,  arid  all  the  Saints;  They  of  Italy 
salute  you. 

Here  wc  find  the  Rule  over  the  Church,  or  Churches,  to  whom 
this  Epistle  was  Hirected,  committed  to  many  hands  :  Them,  that 
.have  the  Rule  over  you  ^  .and  all  them,  that  have  the  Rule  over  you. 
If  this  Epistle  was  sent  to  a  single  Church,  or  to  the  Churches  of 
a  single  City  ;  {Jerusalem  for  instance)  then  in  that  Church,  or  in 
the  Churches  of  that  City,  there  were  several  persons,  who  had 
the  rule  over  the^e  Churches.  That  it  was  thus  sent  is  both  rea- 
sonable in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  nobody  to  receive,  to  keep,  or  to  testify  to,  a  part  of  the  Can- 
'  on  of  Scripture ;  and  because  in  the  last  quoted  verse  they  of  Italy 
are  said  to  salute  the  persons,  to  whom  it  was  written.  Of  course, 
these  Rulers  cannot  have  been  Bishops  of  extensive  dioceses  j 
but  ordinary  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  most  judicious  divines  have 
supposed  this  Epistle  to  have  been  directed  to  the  Hebrews  in  Pa- 
kstine  /  and,  particularly,  those  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Rulers,  spoken  of  in  the  7th  verse,  have  been  supposed  to 
be  dead,  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  :  the  tatter  end 
of  the  year  63.  St.  James  the  less,  often  called  the  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem,  died  probably  about  one  year  before  this  time.  He  was 
the  only  person,  who  with  any  pretence  can  be  supposed  to  have 
Ruled  them  as  a  Bishop.  Plainly  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and 
SUphen,  the  Protomartyr,  were  not,  as  Theodoret  supposes,  at  all 
concerned  in  Ruling  this  Church.  If  the  other  James  had  been 
their  Bishop ;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  such  a  passage, 
there  should  be  no  hint  concerning  his  ruling  over  them  ;  and  how 
St.  Paul,  if  their  government  had  not  been  committed  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons,  should  have  written  as  he  has  done  in 
this  verse. 

In  the  two  last'of  these  verses,  the  Rulers  mentioned,  were  still 
living ;  and,  from  the  language  used,  existed  in  considerable  num- 
bers.  At  the  same  time,  no  Bishop  is  mentioned,  or  alluded  to, 
in  any  manner  of  distinction  whatever.  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  not,  at  the  tiute  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
in  the  hands  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop  at  Jerusalem.  To  say  the 
least,  such  a  &ct  receives.no  countenance  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  are  .the  only  passages,  in  which  ruling,  and  the 
character  of  Rulers,  in  the  Church,  are  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  I  presume  it  is  plain  from  these  passages,  that  Ruling 
is,  at  least,  as  directly,  and  as  extensively,  ascribed  to  Elders,  as 
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to  Bishops ;  and  that,  so  far  tis  these  texts  are  concerned,  it  be- 
longs to  the  former  as  exteusively  as  to  the  latter. 

But  Preaching  is  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  exhibited  as  an 
etnplaymeniy  superior  to  thai  of  Ruling,  In  the  passage,  quoted 
from  1  Tim.  v.  17,  this  truth  is  decisively  exhibited.  Let  the  JEI- 
dersj  who  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour ;  (that  is, 
of  high  honour)  especially  they,  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doC" 
trine.  Here  St.  Paul  directs  that  Preaching  Elders  should  be  ac- 
counted worthy  of  more  honour  than  Ruling  Elders.  As  the 
Rulers  are  here  supposed  to  Rule  well;  that  is,  to  do  their  duty 
faithfully  ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  superior  honour  given  to  those,  who 
preach,  is  given  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

Preaching  was  the  first  business,  on  which  the  Apostles,  and  af- 
terwards the  Seventy,  were  sent.  It  was  also,  the  first  active  bu- 
siness of  Christ  himself;  as  he  has  told  us  in  Luke  iv.  18,  quoted 
from  Is.  lxi»  1 .  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  ;  because  he  katk 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  Aposdes  it  is  said,  Mark  iii.  14,  And  he  ordained  twelve^ 
that  they  should  be  mth  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach.  When  they  went  out  on  their  first  mission,  Christ  said  to 
them.  Go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  (he  house  of  Israel;  and  as  ye  gOy 
preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.    Math.  x.  6,  7. 

To  the  Seventy,  he  said.  Into  whatsoever  City  ye  enter,  heal  the 
sick,  that  are  therein  ;  and  say  unto  them,  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you.  Luke  x.  8,  9. 

Christ,  saith  St.  PaiJ^  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Qospel. 

Again  ;  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation.  Rom.  i.  16. 

A^ain ;  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother^f 
wornb,  and  called  me  by  his  Grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  t 
might  preach  him  among  the  fieathen.  Gal.  i.  15. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scriptures  are  fiill  of  commands^ 
exhortations,  discussions,  descriptions,  and  other  exhibitions,  con- 
cerning preaching  the  Gospel,  as  the  great  duty  of  Ministers,  bl 
all  these  it  is  presented  as  the  most  important  business  of  a  Mm* 
istcr ;  compared  with  which  every  other  is  of  a  very  subordinate 
nature*  Ruling,  on  the  contrary,  is  mentioned  bat  six  times  ia  di^ 
New  Testament;  and  there  without  a  hint  of  its  possessing airjr 
peculiar  consequence*  If  Elders,  therefore,  had  been  ^sdngmshoi 
D-om  Bishops  by  inferiority  of  power,  as  nulei^;  they  would  stfll 
hold  a  higher  and  more  important  employment,  as  diecfded  by  \bt 
Scriptures.  If  there  are  difierent  classes  of  Ministers  \  the  PreadK 
er  is  certainly  made  in  th^  New  Testament  superior  to  the  Ruktw 
Tet  Rulins;  is  the  peculiar  empl6ymetol,  professedly  assigned  to  the 
supposed  higher  class  of  Minister^.  Cati  this  scfaetae  consist  r^^ 
what  we  have  just  now  heard  from  the  Scriptures  ? 
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The  subject  of  Ordaining  Ministers  is  mentioned  nine  times : 
four  in  the  phraseology  of  laying  on  hands  ;  and  five  in  other,  va- 
rying terms. 

Ajid  hCy  that  is,  Christ,  ordained  twelve^  that  they  should  he  with 
him.  Mark  iii.  14.  The  Greek  word  here  is  ecoiTjtfc,  constituted* 
Wherefore^  of  these  men,  says  St.  Peter^  must  one  be  Ordained  to  be 
a  zniness  with  us  of  his  Resurrection.  Acts  i.  21,  22.  The  Greek 
word  is  here  yivscku,  become. 

And  when  they^  (the  Aposdes)  had  ordained  them  Elders  in  every 
Church.  Acts  xiv.  23.  Here  the  Greek  word  is,  x^ijorovifjtfavcsff, 
originally  signifying  to  stretch  out  the  hand  ^  then  to  elect  with  up' 
Wed  Imnds  ;  and  afterwards  to  appoint^  or  constitute  to  an  office. 
Whernmto,  says  St.  Pauly  lam  ordained  a  Preacher^  and  an  Apostle* 
1  Tim.  ii.  7.     The  Greek  word  here  is  ws^v,  Iwcls  appointed. 

For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete  ;  that  thou  shoulast  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting^  and  Ordain  Elders  in  every  City. 
Jlepe  the  Greek  word  is  xaToufrn(fi%j  constitute.  It  is  Joubttul 
whether  Ordaining,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sense,  is  intended  in  either 
of  these  passages,  except  the  third  ;  Acts  xiv.  23  :  And  even  this 
will  admit  of  serious  debate. 

In  the  last,  to  wit,  Tit.  i.  5,  the  powxr  of  Ordaining  has  been 
supposed  to  be  attributed  to  a  Bishop.  The  justice  of  this  sup- 
position must  be  determined  by  answers  to  two  questions.  The 
first  is,  whether  xaraffTr,(tr,g  signifies  Ordination  in  the  appropri- 
ate sense ;  or  to  constitute  Elders,  already  Ordained  Ministers  of 
particular  Churches :  or  in  other  words,  to  appoint  them  their  par- 
ticular places  of  administration. 

The  second  is,  whether  Titus  was  a  Bishop  in  the  Prelatic&l 
sense.     This  subject  will  be  examined  in  its  proper  place. 

The  four  remaining  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  laying  on  hands  ;  wwi^fiu  x^ijaff ;  phraseology,  which 
usually  denotes  Ecclesiastical  Ordination  in  the  proper  sense. 
They  are  the  following :  Whom,  that  is,  the  seven  Deacons  first 
chosen,  they  set  before  the  Apostles  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they 
laid  hands  on  them.  Acts  vi.  6.  And  when  they,  that  is,  tne  Apos- 
tles, hadfasttd,  and  prayed,  and  laid  hands  on  them,  viz.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  they  sent  them  away.   Acts  xiii.  3. 

Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.    I  Tim.  i.  22. 

Neglect  not  the  gift,  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  bypraph' 
esy,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery^  or  body  of 
Elders.    1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

In  all  thesei  instances  Ordination,  in  the  appropriate  sense,  is  un- 
doubtedly intended.  As  the  Apostles  laid  hands  on  those,  to  whom 
they  communicated  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
same  phraseology  is  used  twice  with  reference  to  this  subject.  Acts 
viii.  17,  19  ;  both  but  one  instance;  and  1  Tim.  i.  6.  It  is  also 
iMed  to  denote  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  himj  who  offered  a 
lift-offeriiigf   Heb,  vit  2. 
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Of  iht  four  instances,  in  which  this  phraseology  denotes  Eccle- 
siastical Ordination,  it  is,  in  two,  atlriouted  to  the  Apostles  gene- 
rally.    In  the  third,  Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man.     That  is,  not  hastily  to  Ordain,  or  be  concerned  in 
Ordaining,  aiiy  man  ;  lest  he  should  prove  an  unsuitable  person 
for  the  Jfmistry.     In  the  fourth,  the  Ordination  of  Timothy  is  at- 
tributed to  the  whole  body  of  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  who  united  in 
his  Ordination.     Of  these  ir.ilanccs,  the  only  ones  of  this  nature  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  there  is  but  one  in  which  Ordi- 
nation can  possibly  be  ascribed  by  any  construction  to  persons, 
who  were  Bishops  in  the  modem  sense :  viz.  the  passage,  in  which 
Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.'    H^ijp,' 
the  ascription  depends  wholly  on  the  fact,  that  Timothy  was  sjfp^.^ 
a  Bishop,  and  Bishop  of  Ephesus:  a  fact,  which  it  is  pres^^A^isTv  . 
oannot  be  established.     Leaving  this,  however,  for  the  pre^t,\  t ' 
observe,  that,  were  it  to  be  granted,  still,  as  TimothjPs  owtf  Ojjc^/' 
nation  is  directly  ascribed  to  the  Presbytery  only,  the  Scripjitirtii'.'  * 
attribute  Ordination,  at  least  as  evidently,  and  as  extensively,  tt^-  T 
•Presbyters,  as  to  Bishops.  vV  /  i    " 

Of  this  power,  also,  as  well  as  that. of  ruling,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, when  compared  Avith  preaching,  very  little  stress  is  laid  on  it 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  but  nine  times,  even  if  we 
adopt  the- utmost  latitude  of'  -.Mruction;  and  in  all  these,  txcepC 
two,  is  mentioned  incident;.'  \  in  one  of  these 'two,  St.  Paul 
commands  Timothy  to  lay  huiius  suddenly  on  no  man.  1  Tim.  y\. 
16.  In  the  other,  he  mentions,  that  he  had  left  Titus  in  Crete,  to 
ordain  Elders  in  every  City.  Preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  contra- 
ry, is,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  often  in  the  Old,  ex- 
hibited as  the  great  duty  of  a  Christian  Minister ;  as  his  chief,  most 
useful,  and  most  honourable,  destination.  From  this  state  of  the 
subject  the  conclusion  is,  therefore,  warrantably  drawn,  that,  in  th^ 
view  of  the  Scriptures,  Ordaining  is  an  employment,  wholly  infe- 
rior in  its  nature  and  importance.  Of  course,  the  powers,  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  9S  peculiar  to  his  office,  are  inferior  to  those,  con- 
fessedly attriDutea  to  the  Elder,  and  can,  in  no  Scriptural  8ense| 
become  means  of  raising  the  former  above  the  latten 
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THE    EXTKAORDINART    MEANS    OF  GRACE. OFFICERS   OF   THE 

CHURCH. MINISTERS     OF   THE     GOSPEL. — WHO    ARE    MIK- 

IStERS. 


1  Pktsu  t.  1 — 3.^ — The  Elderff  which  are  among  yoti,  /  exhort ,  who  am  alto  «i  El' 
der,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christf  tmd  a  partaker  of  the  gtory  thai  sliall 
he  revealed.  Feed  the  flock  of  God ^  which  is  amoni^  you;  taking  the  oversight 
thereof,  not  by  constraint,  tml  wittingly;  not  for  fitlhy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage^  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  mentioned  it  as  being,  in  my 
own  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 

Tfutt  there  are  Imt  Two  kinds  of  permanent  .Officers  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine^  I  allege  the  folIowi|ig  things. 

1.  The  Text. 

2.  jlcts  XX.  17,  28. 

3.  PhUippians  i.  1. 

4.  The  facl^  that^  except  in  this  passage,  no  mention  is  made  of 
BisJiops  by  way  of  address,  direction,  or  salutation. 

5.  7%e  Commission,  originally  given  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

6.  The  fact,  that  the  same  duties  are  assigned  to  all  such  Jninis" 
left. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  support  the  same  doctrine  by  exhibit- 
ing, at  some  length,  the  manner  in  which  Ministers  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Gospel.  This  very  general  head,  which  1  could  not  con- 
veniently make  less  general,  I  shall  illustrate  from  the  following 
sources. 

1.  The  address  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  Mark  %.  42—45,  vrith 
the  parallel  passage.    Luke  xxii.  25. 

le  know,  that  they,  who  are  accoitnted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles^ 
exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
Hfter  them :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.  For  whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister^  and  whosoever  will  be  the 
chief  est  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  the  son  of  man  came  tiot  to  be 
minisiered  unto,  but  to  minister. 

The  Apostles,  James  and  John,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  con- 
text, had  solicited  Christ,  that  they  mi^ht  be  exalted  to  peculiar 
distinction  and  authority  in  his  kingdom.  The  other  Apostles 
"wore  ofiended  at  this  scheme  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  their  com^ 
panions,  as  being  themselves  desirous  of  the  same  elevation.    To 
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repress  every  such  feeling  in  them  alL  Christ  utters  the  words, 
wliicli  have  been  quoted.  These  words  certainly  discouraged  all 
wishes  for  peculiar  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  Aposdes,  as  Min- 
isters of  Christ;  and  informed  them,  that  the  proper  destination  of 
the  ambitious  among  them  was  the  place  of  a  servant j  or  minister^ 
to  the  rest.  In  other  words,  Christ  required  them  to  be,  and  to 
feel  themselves  to  be,  equals ;  and  forbade  them  to  assume  anj 
authority  over  each  other.  The  conduct,  which  ^Christ  required 
of  them,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  the  proper  conduct  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ministers.  An  absolute  equality  is  plainly  here  command- 
ed, so  far  as  the  Apostles  were  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  shown, 
that  the  case  is  not  directly,  and  entirely,  applicable  to  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  sacred  office.  Let  us  suppose,  that  Christ  had  given 
the  converse  directions.  Let  us  suppose,  that  he  had  directed 
James  and  Peter  io  be  rulers  over  their  brethren.  Would  not  this 
fact  hgive  been  pleaded,  as  decisive  authority  for  the  same  distinct 
tion  among  succeeding  ministers  ?  The  mere  shadow  of  such  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  Peter^  easily  shown  to  have  no  substance, 
has  actually  been  relied  on  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  solid 
•foundation  of  the  high  pre-eminence,  assumed  by  the  bishop  of  tliat 
city  over  all  otKer  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Correspondent  with  this  address,  and  pointing  to  the  same  object^ 
is  the  instruction  given  by  Christ  in  Malt,  xxiii.  6 — 12;  while  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Concerning 
these  men  our  Saviour  observes,  They  love  grutings  in  the  markets^ 
and  to  be  called  ofmen^  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  But,  he  adds,  be  ye  not  called 
rabbi :  for  one  is  your  Master,  eveti  Chrisi.  And  call  no  man  father 
vpon  the  earth  :for  one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven,  Neither  be 
ye  called  masters :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.  Bui  he  that  it 
vrealrst  among  you  shall  be  your  servant :  and  whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased :  and  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  shall 
bfi  exalted. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loved,  and  sought,  external  distinc- 
tions, uppermost  rooms,  chief  seats  in  the  Synagogues,  greetings 
ki  the  markets,  and  titles  of  honour.  Against  this  spirit,  and  its 
consequences,  Christ  here  warns  his  Aposties.  As  their  only  final 
security  aeainst  the  disposition,  he  forbids  the  Distinctions,  and 
Titles,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  its  efforts  were  peculiarly  direct- 
ed. Succeeding  ministers  are  certainly  no  less  interested  in  being 
secured  against  this  temptation,  danger  and  sin,  than  the  Apostles 
were  :  and  what  was  the  means  of  their  safety  must  be  equally 
necessary,  and  equally  useful,  to  their  followers.  Had  the  as- 
sumption of  these  titles  and  distinctions  been  enjoined  upon  the 
Apostles;  the  injunction  would  have  been  pleaded  by  succeeding 
ministers,  as  an  ample  warrant  to  themselves  for  assuming  the 
same  titles,  and  aiming  at  the  same  distinctions.  To  the  Apostles 
they  were  prohibiied.     Why,  according  to  the  same  mode  of  iafer-\ 
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cnco,  ihey  are  not  prohibited  to  succeeding  ministers,  I  confess 
myself  L liable  to  explain. 

2.  Tkefact^  that,  wherever  the  Officers  of  the  Church  are  mention^ 
td  together,  no  more  than  two  classes  are  ever  mentioned. 

In  the  former  discourse,  I  made  several  observations  concerning 
the  ad'hess  of  the  Episde  to  the  Philippians,  which,  as  specified 
in  the  lirst  chapter  and  first  verse,  is  to  all  the  Saints,  that  are  in 
Philippi,  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
add  any  thing,  here,  to  what  was  then  observed  concerning  this 
passage. 

In  ]  Tim.  iii. ;  St.  Paul  instructs  him,  at  large,  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Ecclesiastical  Officers  ;  and  discusses  this  subject  in  form, 
and  more  extensively,  than  we  find  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  even  here  we  find  no  other  officers  mentioned, 
beside  the  nritfkotfo^  ;  Bishop,  or  Overseer  ;  and  the  jmxxovo^,  Deacon. 
Is  it  not  strange,  if  there  had  been  an  intermediate  Officer,  distin- 
guished both  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Deacon,  and  known  by  the 
title  of  Elder,  that  there  should  be  here  no  mention  of  such  an 
Officer  ?  The  character  and  duties  of  an  Elder  are  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  to  be  more  important  than  those  of  a  Deacon.  Yet 
these  are  particularly  pointed  out ;  while  of  those  not  a  hint  is 

g'ven.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  office  and  duties  of  an 
Ider,  as  distinguished  from  a  Bishop,  are  no  where  exhibited  to  us , 
m  the  New  Testament.  The  text,  certainly,  is  not  such  an  exhi- 
bition. The  Elders,  here  mentioned,  were,  plainly,  all  such,  as 
of  right,  and  by  divine  authority,  exercised  the  office  of  a  Bishop. 
For  this  silence  on  a  subject,  confessedly  of  serious  importance  to 
the  Church,  it  is  believed,  no  reason  can  be  given. 

When  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  distress*' 
edtht  church  in  that  city,  hy  teaching,  that  the  Qentiles  ought  to  be 
circumcised  in  order  to  their  salvation  ;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with 
certain  otheis,  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  El* 
ders,  about  this  question.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem^ 
they  were  received  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders. 
And  they  declared  all  things,  which  God  had  done  with  them.  And 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together,  for  to  consider  of  this  matter. 
After  the  deliberation  was  ended,  we  are  told,  that  it  pleased  the 
Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  send  chosen  men  of 
their  own  company  to  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They  wrote 
letters  by  them  after  this  manner :  The  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Breth* 
ren,  send  greeting  unto  the  Brethren,  who  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Anti- 
och, and  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  See  Acst  xv.  particularly  verses  3, 4, 
6,  22,  23. 

Concerning  this  interesting  recital  I  observe, 

Firsu  That  the  Church  of  Antioch  sent  their  messengers  to  Jer%Jir 
salem^  to  obtain  a  decision  concerning  a  question,  incomparably  more 
vmportant  than  any  other,  which  agitated  the  Christian  world  during 
the  first  century. 
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Secondly.  Under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Paid  and  liamabcu^ 
it  is  impossible^  that  this  church  should  not  Jiave  known  the  proper 
tribunal^  to  which  their  messengers  were  to  be  sent,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  decision. 

Thirdly.  They  actually  sent  them  to  the  Apostles,  and  Elders^  at 
Jerusalem. 

Fourthly.    When  these  messengers  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they 

.were  received  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders. 

Fifthly.  All  the  observations,  made  on  this  occasion,  were  ad» 
dressed  to  the  body  just  specified.  The  messengers  propounded  their 
communications  to  this  Dody.  Peter  and  James  began  their  speech- 
es on  this  occasion,  whh  Men  and  Brethren* 

Sixthly.  77*15  body  sent  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  author^ 
itaiivcly,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  :  viz.  Judas  and  Silas,  chief  men 
among  the  brethren. 

Seventhly.  The  letters^  carried  by  these  messengers  to  Antioch^ 
toere  written  in  the  name  of  this  body,  after  this  manner:  The  Apoa^ 
tles^  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,  send  greeting  unto  the  Brethren^  and 
Disciples,  who  are  in  Antioch,  &c. 

Eighthly.  This  body  decided  the  question  submitted  to  them  ;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  approved  of  their  decision.  Their  language  is,  For* 
asmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain,  who  went  out  from  us,  have 
trmibled  you  with  words,  &lc.  ;  saying,  Ye  must  be  circumcised^  and 
keep  the  law  ;  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.  It  seemed 
good  unto  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men 
unto  you*  We  have  sent,  therefore,  Judas  and  Silas,  Sic.  For  tl 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  great- 
er  burden,  than  these  necessary  things  :  that  ye  (wstainfrom  meats 
offered  to  idols,  ic.  The  slightest  attention  will  convince  any  mao^ 
that  the  authoritativie  determination  of  the  great  question  concern- 
ing .rircumcision  was  accomplished,  w/^A  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren:  not  by  the  Apostles^ 
not  by  the  Elders^  not  by  both;  not  by  the  Brethren;  but  by  the 
taiited  voice  of  the  whole  body.  This,  the  language  already  recited 
irresistibly  declares. 

Ninthly*  There  was  no  Bishop  in  this  assembly :  that  is,  m  the 
PrelaticcU  sense.     James,  whatever  was  the  fact  afterwards,  was 

'not  now  such  a  Bishop.  The  Letter  does  not  go  in  his  name,  nor 
with  any  authority  whatever,  attributed  to  him,  except  as  an  Apos- 
de,  and  as  a  member  of  that  deliberative  body ;  and  in  neither  char- 
acter any  farther,  than  thut  he  had  one  voice  in  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly.  As  no  such  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  are  mentioned  in  any 
part  of  the  transaction;  it  is  impossible,  that  any  person,  possess- 
ed of  modern  Episcopal  authority,  should  have  been  present  at 

this  mooting. 

Tenthly.  This  Church  had,  at  this  time,  existed  fifteen,  or  sixteen 

ye  ars  ;  and  for  about  twelve,  was  the  only  Christian  Church  in  ths 

w*  nld.    One  would  suppose,  it  must  have  been  established  id  the 
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proper  Christian  order.  There  were  Elders  in  it :  and,  las  the 
nun^ber  of  Christian  Jews,  here,  amounted  to  many  thousands;  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  these  Eklers  were  numerous.  The  Church 
was,  also,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles.  If  Prelatic^l 
Bishops  were  a  pai't  of  the  Christian  economy,  I  am  unable  to  con- 
jecture why  a  Bishop  was  not  established  before  this  time  in  Jeru- 
salem. There  were,  also,  no  such  Bishops  in  the  Church  at  Anii' 
ock;  nor  in  those  of  Syna,  and  Cilicia.  The  Brethren  of  the  Church 
at  AiUioch  »ent  the  messengers.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Church  at  Antioch^  Syria^  and  Cilicia.  Thus  I 
think  it  clear,  that  there  was  not  a  single  such  Bishop  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  at  this  period. 

3.  Bishops  are  very  little  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  but  seven  passages  in  the  Scriptures  where  Bishops 
are  mentioned:  the  Text;  Acts  xx.  28;  Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.iii.  1,2; 
Titus  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  All  these  have  been  repeatedly  men-^ 
tioned,  except  the  last,  which  is  thus  written  z  For  ye  were  as  sheep 
going  astray  ;  hU  are  now  returned  unto  the. Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
your  souls  :  that  is,  to  Christ. 

In  no  one  of  these  passages  is  there  the  least  mention  of  any 
distinction  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Elder,  in  character,  power, 
authority,  duty,  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact,  that  there 
were  several  Bishops  in  Philippic  and  Ephesusj  is  a  complete 
proof,  that  there  was  no  Prelatical  Bishop  in  either  of  those  cities* 
They  plainly  were  both  under  the  government  of  a  number  of  co- 
ardtnate  Ministersy  holding  the  same  office.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  other  churches  were  constituted  in  a  difierent^man- 
ner. 

4.  I  illustrate  the  same  truth  from  the  Manner^  in  which  ministers  - 
are  spoken  of  in  Titus  i.  5 — 7.  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete^ 
that  thou  sAouldsl  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting^  and  or* 
dain  Elders  in  every  City^  as  I  had  appointed  thee.  If  any  be  blame' 
less;  the  husband  of  one  wife  ^  having  faithful  children  ;  not  accus" 
ed  of  rioly  or  unruly.  For  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  Steward 
of  God.  The  reason,  here  given  by  St.  Paul,  why  Titus  should 
ordain,  or  constitute,  Elders  in  every  city,  who  should  be  blameless,  is, 
that  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless. 

If  a  Bishop  was  the  same  person  with  an  Elder ;  the  applica- 
tion, and  pertinence,  of  this  reason  will  be  obvious :  but,  if  they 
were  different  persons,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture  why  it  should 
have  been  assigned.  The  word,  Elder,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  and  peciuiar  title  of  the  officer  ;  and  the  word,  Bishop,  to  be  ~^ 
merely  descriptive  of  one,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  of  his  employ* 
ments;  viz.  Overseeing  the  affairs  of  the  church:  Preaching  being 
evidently  the  supreme  employment  of  a  Christian  Minister.  This 
title,  as  was  formerly  observed,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy ;  and  was  therefore  naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily, 
adopted  by^  Jews.    Accordingly,  it  is  applied  no  less  than  nine^ 
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teen  times  in  the  New  Testament  to  ministers  of  the  Church ;  and 
viost  clearly  as  their  usual  and  appropriate  title.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "I  left  thee  in  Crete,  to  ordain,  or  constitute,  Elders  of 
the  Church  in  every  city.  These  oflScers  must  be  blameless :  for 
men,  whose  dutv  and  business  it  is  to  oversee  others,  must  them- 
selves  be  blameless,  as  examples." 

But  if  Bishop  and  Elder  denote  different  officers,  the  passage 
must  be  paraphrased  in  this  manner:  ^M  left  thee  in  Crete,  to 
constitute  Elders  in  every  city.  These  ofBcei's  must  be  blame- 
less :  for  a  Bishop,  a  man,  an  officer,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
suoerintendence  of  Elders,  ought  to  be  blameless." 

I  think  this  argument  cannot  be  attributed  to  St,  Pavl* 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Bishops  are  themselves  Elders,  as  well 
^&  Bishops  ;  and  that  the  Apostle  has  referred  to  this  fact,  in  the 
treason  which  is  here  given  :  I  answer,  that  this  supposition  does 
not  rem<»ve  the  difficulty.  The  reason,  given  by  the  Apostle,  does 
tkoi  dejpend  at  all  for  its  force,  and  pertinence,  on  either  the  title, 
or  the  office;  whether  supposed  to  he  mentioned,  or  alluded  to* 
Its  whole  force  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  Elder;  and 
lies  in  this ;  that  a  man,  who  has  the  oversight  of  others,  ought  - 
himself  to  be  blameless  ;  because  he  ought  to  be  an  example  of 
those,  whom  he  oversees ;  and,  I  presume  also,  because  he  ought 
sot  to  give  occasion  to  any  for  blaming  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel : 
jtist  as  St*  Paul  directs  the  Corinthian  Elders  to  give  bo  offence  in 
anything,  that  the  Ministry  might  not  be. blamed.  Had  etythtatt^o^ 
m  the  text  under  consideration,  been  rendered  as  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  as  I  think  it  ought  plainly  to  have  been  rendered  here,  Over* 
,j*wr ;  the  soundness  of  the  Apostle's  reason  would  have  appeared 
80  clearly,  as  to  have  prevented  most  of  the  debates,  which  the 
-^text  has  occasioned. 

With  these,  which  appear  to  me  the  only  defensible  views  of 
{his  text,  I  coitsider  it  as  furnishing  immoveable  evidence,  that  a, 
Bishop  and  an  Elder  are  the  same  Officer. 

4  have  now  mentioned ^every  passage  In  the  Scriptures,  which  I 
•remember,  where  Bishops  are  even  glanced  at,  or  the  existence 
of  such  an  order  of  Mirusters,  as  distinguished  from  Elders,  is  di- 
iPectly  countenanced,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates.     If  the 
distinction  between  Bishops  and  Elders  can  be  found  in  the  lan- 
»||uage  of  Scripture,  it  is  foundhere*    But  heie  no  distinction, .  of 
*is  hattirc,  can -be  found. 
^     Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  Episcopalians,  both  Bishops*  and 
-  Ethel's,  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  aistinction  is  not  capable  oi 
•proof  frcfm  the  Scriptures.     The  following  specimens  of  this  ac- 
4tnowledgmerit  will  suffice  for  the  present  pur{K)se.  In  a  celebrated 
■Work,  called  "The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  approved  ex- 
pressly by  Archbishop  Oanmer,  Bishops  Jeipe//,  WiUetj  and  S/i7/- 
itgfleMj  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  Clergy,  together  wilb 
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ike  King  and  Parliament^  is  this  declaration :  "  Jn  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  degrees,  but  of  Deacons 
er  Ministers,  and  of  Presbyters  or  Bishops." 

The  celebrated  Hooktr^  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Sjay^,"  The 
necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  believed, 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary  in  them  all« 
And  the  general  principles  are  such,  as  do  not  porticularly  de- 
scribe any  one ;  but  sundry  forms  of  discipline  may  be  equally 
consistent  with  the  general  axioms  of  Scripture.''  To  this  declara^ 
tion  acree  Bishop  StilUngfiett^  Dr.  Edward^^  and  others.  Dr. 
Rayfuufdsy  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford^  declares,  that  "  all^ 
who  had  laboured  for  five  hundred  years  before  his  time,  taught^ 
chat  all  Pastors,  whether  entitled  Bishops,  or  Priests,  have  equal 
power  and  authority  by  God's  word  ;"  and  this  he  declares  to  be 
the  common  judgniQnt  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland^ 
Savoy,  France^  Germany,  Htmgary,  Poland,  the  Ketherktnds,  Scot- 
land, and  England.  Dr.  Hollana,  King's  Professor  of  Divinity  M 
Oxford,  says,  that  "  to  affirm  the  office  of  Bishop  to  be  difierent 
from  that  of  Presbyter,  and  superior  to  it,  is  most  false ;  contrary 
to  Scripture,  to  the  Fathers,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  o(  Eng* 
land,  yea,  to  the  very  Schoolmen  themselves." 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^^  1  acknowledge  Bishop  and  Presbyter  to 
be  one  and  the  sartie  office." 

An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has  jlfa« 
followmg  words  :  ^  Arcnbishops,  Bishops,  Archdeacons^  and  all 
Other  ecclesiastical  officers,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  eccle- 
siastical, but  by,  under,  and  from,  his  Royal  Majesty."  Accord*. 
iBsly,  Bishop  Bumtt  says,  ^  the  King  gave  Bishops  their  power  to 
oraain,  or  deprive.  Ministers;  to  exercise  ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
lion ;  and  perform  all  other  parts  of  the  Episcopal  function." 

To  these  testimonies,  which  might  be  easily  swelled  to  a  vokme, 
I  shall  add  only  two  of  modern  times. 

Arehdeacon  PaUy  says,  **  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  form  of 
Chunch  Government  was  laid  down  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
with  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding  ages*" 

The  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  in  their  Number  for 
March  1 804,  say,  that  *^  Episcopalians  found  not  the  merili  of  their 
cause  upon  any  express  injunction,  or  delineadon,  of  Ecclesiasti* 
cal  Government  in  the  Scriptures :  for  there  t«  none.** 

Tkm,  I  think,  ft  may  be  fiiirly  concluded,  that  the  Bcrijytnres 
have  established  but  two  classes  of  Officers  in  the  ChriitiM 
CJhurch ;  viz.  Pasiort  and  Dmcont. 

Having  thus  examined  the  Scriptural  account  of  dus  subject,  i 
flhall  conclude  the  discooilic  with  a  brief  investiration  tfihe  tetti- 
mmf,pvm  tonctihffing  Hhyihe  fblker^  of  Ihe  Church.  As  I  sup^ 
p6se  mfs  testhnony  to  be  the  chief  mund  of  refiance,  on  the  pkH 
o(  those  who  contend  for  Diocesan  Bishops ;  it  will  be  of  aoiiieJM* 
portaace  to  examine  it  on  th^  present  occasion. 
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Concerning  this  subject  I  make  the  following  observations. 
1  •  M)  Testimony  from  the  Fathers  can  give  divine  aulltoritt/  to. 
anvjnstitution  whatever. 

The  Fathers  are  merely  human  witnesses,  and  are  to  be  regard- 
ed with  no  more  confidence,  than  other  human  witnesses,  of  equal 
credibility.  Jill  things^  necessary  to  life  and  godliness^  are  given  to 
us  in  the  ^riptures.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  can,  therefore, 
add  nothing  to  what  is  contained  m  them  ;  can  set  aside  nothing ; 
can  change  nothing*  ' 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  far  from  deserving  the  credit 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  it.  For, 

In  the  first  place.  Those  who  have  testified  concerning  this  subject^ 
have  given  erroneous  testimony  concerning  other  things. 

Irencsus  testifies,  that  Linus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome  by  Paul 
and  Peter;  and  afler  him,  Aruicletus ;  and,  after  him,  Clement. 

7Vr^ti//ukn  testifies,  that  Clement  was  the /r^r  Bishop  of  itome 
after  Pet^r. 

EusebtUs  declares,  that  Linus  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  aAer 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter.  Again  ;  that  Peter  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  ArUioch.  Again  \  that  Euodius  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Antioch. 

Jerome  declares,  that  Pefer  sate  at  Rome  twenty-five  years,  until 
the  *ast  year  of  J^ero.-  And  again,  that  Ignatius  was  the  third  Bi- 
shop of  Antioch  after  the  Apostle  Peter. 

jDamascus^  Bishop  of  Romcj  asserts  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  Jfero^s  reign  5  and  sate  there  twenty-five  years. 
•Afero  reigned  but  fourteen  years  5  and,  according  to  the  united,  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  put  Peter  to  death. 

Origen  says,  that  he  had  read  in  the  works  of  a  martyr,  that  Ig" 
natius  was  t^e  second  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  Peter. 

EpipfMnius  declares,  that  lx>tfa  Paul  and  Peter  were  Bishops  of 
Rome. 

These  instances  prove,  that  the  Fathers,  however  sincere,  and 
however  satisfactory  their  testimony  concerning  facts  which  pass- 
ed under  their  own  eyes^  yet  received  traditionary  accounts  loose- 
ly ;  and  both  believed,  and  recorded,  much  of  what  took  place 
before  their  time,  without  truth,  or  evidence. 

Secondly.  The  works  of  several  of  the  Fathers  have  been  inter^ 
folated^  corrupted^  and  partially  lost. 

Concerninff  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pealed to  in  tnis  controversy,  Mosheim  observes,  that  he  esteems 
"the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  to  be  extremely  dubi- 
ous ;  and  declares  "  the  question  concerning  all  his  Epistles  to  la- 
bour under  much  obscurity,  and  to  be  embarrassed  with  many 
difficulties."  Where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  a  safe  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  for  the  decision  of  any  poin^  not  otherwise 
supported. 
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3.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  does  not  prove  the  distiTiction  con^ 
tended  for. 

Even  the  testimony  of  Ignatius^  were  it  admitted  without  a 
doubt,  is  alleged  in  vain  for  this  purpose.  The  Bishop,  of  whom 
ht  spraksj  is  the  Pastor  of  a  single  church ;  the  preacher,  as  well ' 
as  ruler,  of  that  Church  ;  a  man,  who  performed  all  the  duties  of 
an  ordinary  minister.  He  exhorts  Polycarp  to  preach ;  to  see,  that 
the  widows  are  not  neglected ;  to  know  all  his  parish ioneris, 
even  the  men  and  maid-servants ;  and  to  inspect  at  least  every 
marriage.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Magnesia^  he  speaks, 
also,  of  their  Bishops,  in  the  plural  humber. 

Clement  of  Rome  says, "  Tne  Apostles,  knowing  by  Jesus  Christ, 
that  contentions  would  arise  about  the  name,  or  on  the  account,  of 
the  Episcopate,  or  Oversight  of  the  Church,  constituted  Bishops 
and  Deacons  :  the  very  language  of  St.  Paid  in  his  Epistle  to  tne 
Philippians*  He  also  uses  the  names,  Presbyter  ana  Bishop,  to 
denote  the  same  Officer. 

Jerome  says,  that  ^^  A  Presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  Bishop ;  and 
that  originally,  th6  Churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  council 
of  the  rresbyters." 

Again ;  "  Let  the  Bishops  know,  that  thev  are  greater  than 
Presbyters,  rather  by  custom,  than  by  the  real  appointment  of  the 
LcMxI.'' 

And  again;  << Among  the  Ancients,  Presbyters  and  Bishops 
were  the  same." 

Polycarvy  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians^  says,  "  Wherefore 
you  must  oe  subject  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons." 

And  again  ;  "  Let  the  Presbyters  be  full  of  piety ;  merciful  to 
all;  bringing  back  them  that  wander;"  &c.  In  the  view  of  Poly* 
tarpy  therefore,  the  Presbyters  at  Philippi  did,  and  were,  bound  to 
govern  that  Church. 

Terlidlian,  reciting  the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  and  the 
government  of  the  Church,  says,  '^  In  all  these  things,  certain  ap- 
proved Elders  preside." 

Jrenausj  addressing  the  Heretics  of  that  age,  says,  "  We  chal- 
lenge them  to  show  that  tradition,  which  was  transmitted  from  the 
Apostles  by  a  succession  of  Presbyters."  And  again ;"  It  be- 
hooves us  to  hearken  to  those,  who  are  Presbyters  in  the  Church; 
who,  as  we  have  shown,  have  their  succession  from  the  Apostles ; 
who,  togetheir  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate,  have  re- 
ceived the  certain  gifts  of  the  truth." 

Bishop  Stillingfleety  remarking  upon  this  passage,  says,  <<  What 
strange  confusion  must  this  raise  in  any  one's  mind,  who  seeks  for 
a  succession  of  Episcopal  power  over  Presbyters  from  the  Apos- 
tles, by  the  testimony  of  irenaus  ;  when  he  so  plainly  attributes 
hoih  ibe  succession  to  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Episcopacy  too,  of 
which  he  speaks. 
Vol.  IV.  SI 
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PlrmUkinj  Bishop  of  Camrta^  says,  "  that  ii>  Eldere  is  vested 
the  power  of  Baptizing,  Imposition  of  hands,  and  Ordination." 

Hilary  says,  "  The  Presbyters  were  at  first  called  Bishops.'* 

Thtoaortt  says,  "  Of  old  they  called  the  same  men  both  Bishops 
and  Presbyters.'* 

Finally,  Jerome  says,  tha^ "  the  Presbyters  o{  Alexandria  ordain- 
e"d  their  Bishop  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the  first 
planting  of  thai  Church.'* 

To  these  testimonies  I  shall  subjoin  a  single  modern  one :  that 
ot Moskeim  }  who  says,  that  "in  the  first  century  the  rulers  of  the 
^urch  were  called  either  Presbyters  or  Bishops,  which  two  titles 
are  in  the  New  Testament  undoubtedly  appKecl  to  the  same  order 
of  men.** 

From  these  testimonies  it  is,  if  I  n^istake  not,  clear,  that  the 
principal  doctrine,  maintained  in  this,  and  the  preceding  dis- 
course, is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  subject  in 
debate. 

Another  argument^  alleged  in  favour  of  the  distinction  against 
which  ]  contend,  is  derived  from  the  character^  and  commission^  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  exhibited  in  the  Epistles,  addressed  to  them 
by  St.  Paul. 

It  is  said  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  ofEphesus,  and  Titus  of  Crete; 
and  thaty  as  such,  Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  Elders,  or  Presbyters^ 
in  the  Churches  at  Ephesus,  and  in  Crete, 

To  this  assertion  1  answer  in  the  first  place.  //  cannot  be  proved, 
that  Timothv  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  Titus  Bishop  of  Crete,  in  (sny 
tense;  much  less  in  the  Diocesan  sense. 

The  Scriptures  say  this  in  no  place,  and  in  no  manner,  whatever. 
Dr.  W%i/6y,  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Episcopacy,  declares, 
that  he  "  can  find  nothing  in  any  writer,  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
concerning  the  Episcopate  of  Timothy  and  Titus;  nor  any  intima- 
tion, that  they  bore  that  name.**  Indeed,  he  gives  op  this  wbole 
argument  in  form. 

Secondly.  It  is  certain  that  Timothy  was  an  Evangelist ;  and 
therefore  not  a  Diocesan  Bishop,  until  after  the  second  Epistle  was 
written;  because  Paul  directs  him  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  Epistle  ;*  and  directs  him  to  come  to 
him  at  Rome.^  An  Evangelist,  as  you  know,  was  an  Itinerant  Mn» 
ister ;  and  could  not  be  a  Diocesan  BishoD ;  whose  business  it  is 
to  rule,  and  therefore  to  abide,  in  his  own  aiocese. 

Besides,  there  were  other  Bishops  in  Ephesus,  when  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written :  viz.  those  whom  Paul  sent  for  to 
Miletus. 

The  Truth  unquestionably  is,  that  Paul  left  hun  at  Ephesus  with 
extraordinary  autnority,  as  an  inspired  and  cfminent  preacher,  to 
charge  some  to  teach  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which  he  had  &cte 
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aught;  nor  give  heed  to  fabltSy  and  endUss  genealogies^  When 
this  business,  and  other  things  naturally  connected  with  it,  were 
finished;  he  returned  to  St,  Pau!  again.  What  is  true  of  Timothy 
is  equally  true  of  T*/?«.  He  also  resided  in  Crete  but  a  short  time 
before  he  returned  to  Paid  at  Nicopolis ;  and  was  nd,  so  far  as 
appears,  ever  settled  in  Crete  at  all :  certainly  not  at  the  time  spe- 
cified in  the  Epistle.  And  except  from  the  Epistle,  there  is  no- 
thine  known  about  the  subject. 

Tnirdly.  Were  we  to  admil^  tluU  Timothy  and  Titus  were  BishopSj 
m%d  settled  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  it  cannot  be  shown,^  thai  they  had 
any  other  anthority^  t/ian  that^  which  all  Ministers  possess^  except 
what  was  derived  from  this  commission  of  St.  Paut,  their  superior 
wisdom  and  piety^  and  their  inspiration.  Until  this  can  be  showH) 
the  debate  concerning  this  subject  can  answer  no  purpose,  in  the 
present  case.     But  it  cannot  be  shown. 

Another  argument  for  Episcopacy  is  derived  from  the  2d  and  Sd 
Chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  the  seven  Epistles  of  Christ  to 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  are  directed,  each,  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Church,  specified  in  the  Epistle.  Now  it  is  said,  that  the  Angel 
denotes  one  Minister,  superior  to  the  rest  in  authority.  Among 
these  Epistles  the  first  is  directed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  at 
Ephestu.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  there  was  one  Minister  in  the 
Cnurch  at  Ephesus ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  other  churches ;  who 
was  superior  to  the  rest,  or,  in  appropriate  language,  a  Bishop.^ 
To  this  I  answer, 

First;  That,  granting  every  thing,  which  can  with  any  pretence  be 
pleaded,  the  foundation  of  this  argument  is  too  unsolid  ana  uncertaioj 
to  support  any  conclusion. 

Secondly.  The  word.  Angel,  is  often  used  in  the  Apocalypse  to 
denote  many.  In  these  Epistles  it  seems  evidently  to  be  thus  used; 
because  in  the  four  first  of  them,  the  singular  pronoun,  ihou,  is 
changed  into  the  plural,  you;  whilethe  same  person  is  siill  address- 
ed. Thus  Christ  says  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  in  Thyatira,  But 
imto  you  I  say  ;  'T/mvi^  X«yw ;  and  unto  thp  rest  in  Thyatira.  This 
being  allowed,  and  it  certainly  cannot  Ix;  denied,  the  argument  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Tlurdly.  Should  it  he  acknowledged,  that  there  was  but  one  Mim$^ 
ter  in  each  of  these  Churches  at  the  close  of  the  first  Century  }  {the 
time  specified)  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  were  several  Bishops  in  Ephesus,  at  the 
time,  when  Paul  had  this  church  immediately  under  his  direction* 
TJuse  were  all  constituted  Bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  TTiis,  there- 
fore, was  certainly  an  establishment  of  God.  If,  then,  the  Church 
»t  Ephesus,  either  voluntarily,  or  from  some  species  of  necessity, 
had  changed  this  Institution;  it  had  changed  a  divine  Institution: 
a  feet,  which  cannot  possibly  afieci  the  present  question. 

Fourthly ;  The  senior  Minister  in  each  of  these  Churches  may  have 
been  the  person^  addressed  in  these  letters. 
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It  has  ako  been  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  that  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  mcccssion  of  Bishops  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  time ;  and  that^  as  the  Apostles  received  their  power  from 
Christ,  so  the  first  Bishops  received  theirs  from  the  Apostles  ;  and 
so  evert/  succession  of  Bishops  received  theirs  from  those  zvho  prC' 
ceded  them*  In  this  manner,  it  is  alleged,  the  powers,  as  well  as  the 
Officers,  have  their  only  proper,  legitir^ate  existence,  at  the  present 
time. 

If  this  argument  were  now  first  to  be  alleged,  the  author  of  it 
would  be  considered  as  sporting  with  his  antagonist :  for, 

First ;  TTiis  succession  is  only  supposed,  and  cannot  beproved. 

Secondly  ;  Ircnceus  dclares,  that  the  succession,  and  together  zoitk 
it,  the  Episcopate  also,  had,  down  to  this  day,  (the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century)  descended  through  a  series  of  Presbyters,  not  of 
Bishops.  According  to  the  testimony  of  this  father,  the  best  wit- 
ness concerning  the  point  in  question,  the  powers,  now  existing 
in  Ministers  of  the  Church,  are  merely  Presbyterian  ;  not  Epis- 
copal. 

Thirdly;  Both  Bishops  and  Presbyters  must  now  trace  the  success 
sion,  if  traced  at  all,  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  were  in 
this  Church,  at  one  time,/ot4r  Pontiffs,  who  all  denounced  each  other 
as  Usurpers. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  point  to  determine  through  which  of  these 
men  the  powers  in  question  descended  to  us.  That  any  powi?rs,of 
a  divine  nature,  passed  through  such  impure  hands,  will  be  slowly 
admitted  by  a  man  of  piety. 

Fourthly ;  All  that  can  be  pleaded  on  this  subject,  can  be  pleaded 
by  Presbyters,  equally  with  Bishops. 

There  is  yet  another  argument,  which  has  been  often  alleged  in 
favour  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  (his  ;  that  the  Jewish  Church  contained 
a  High  Priest,  Ordinary  Priests,  and  Levites  ;  and  was  a  type  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Chv^rch,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
cluded, ought  to  have  three  orders  of  Officers:  viz.  Bishops,  Priests^ 
and  Deacons.  As  the  New  Testament  does  not  give  us  a  single 
hint  of  this  nature ;  it  certainly  must  be  trifling  to  waste  the  time 
of  my  audience  in  refuting  a  mere  conjecture.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  die  Christian  Church,  without  the  aid  of 
Bishops,  is  possessed  of  the  three  orders,  contended  for.  Christ 
is  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession;  his  Ministers  corres- 
pond to  the  ordinary  priests ;  and  the  Deacons  to  the  Levites. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  clearly  decided,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, that  Diocesan  Bishops  are  not  of  Scriptural,  but  of 
•  niunan  origin ;  introduced  either  casually,  or  from  considerations 
of  a  prudential  nature  only.  Christ  has  established  pastors  in  his 
Church  :  the  Churcli  itself  has  constituted  its  Bishops :  and  this, 
to  a  great  extent,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves. 
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Such,  clearly,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  concerning  this  so 
much  debated  question*  Still,  I  have  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  those  Christians  who  are  attached  to  Episcopacy,  and  who 
think  they  find  any  peculiar  advantages  in  that  form  of  Ecclesias- 
tical administration.  Nor  can  I  willmgly  adopt  theisevere  asper- 
sions, sometimes  thrown  upon  it  by  individual  Presbyterians*  I 
cannot  but  remember,  and  remember  with  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  respect^  the  very  great  and  beneficial  exertions,  made  by  the 
English  Church  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  made  in  many 
instances  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church.  BuiUr^  Berkeley^ 
Jewels  Beveridge^  Bedell^  and  Wilson,  were  Bishops.  Cranmer^ 
Ltighton,  and  Usher^  were  Archbishops.  Crantntr,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  were  martyrs. 

In  that  Church,  also,  real  Relidon  has  at  times  flourished  to  a 
great  and  verv  desirable  extent.  Like  other  Churches,  it  has  had 
Its  bright  and  dark  days ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  sent  multitudes 
of  its  members  to  heaven ;  and  at  the  p^sent  time,  is  fast  rising  in 
the  gradations  of  piety. 

Wirile,  therefore,  1  claim  the  common  right  of  judging  for  my- 
self concerning  the  sul^ect  of  this  discourse ;  I  freely  yield  the 
same  right  to  others,  flor  can  I  take  any  satisfaction  in  thinking 
hardly  of  them,  because  they  do  not  adopt  my  opinions,  although, 
ts  I  think,  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
government* 
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THS  EXTRAORDINART  MEANS  OF  GRACE. THE  END  OF  XATCRB, 

AND  SUBJECTS  OF  PREACHING* 


M ATTBXW  xxviij.  19« — Go  ye,  Iherefortf  leach  all  naliofu. 

In  the  two  last  discourses  I  attempted  to  show,  that  ilure  art 
but  Two  classes  of  permanent  ojjicers  in  the  Christian  Churchy  dc- 
signated  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  these  classes^  I  observed,  is 
spoken  of  under  the  names^  Elders,  Pastors,  Bishops,  Teachers^  &lc.  ; 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Deacons.  To  the  former  belongs  thai, 
which  is  appropriately  called  the  Ministry  of  the  GospeL 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  obviously,  the  Duties  of  this 
class  of  Officers.  These  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  as  •  being, 
espec'idilly,  public  and  private  Prayer  in  the  Church,  Preaching  the 
Gospel,  Administering  Baptism  and  the  Lord?s  Supper,  Ruling,  and 
Ordaining  other  Ministers.  These  are,  however,  far  from  being 
the  only  duties  of  Ministers.  There  are  many  others,  which  be- 
long to  them  as  Ministers  ;  and  many  more,  as  men. 

3s  Ministers,  they  are  bound,  peculiarly,  to  be  Examples  to  6«- 
lievers,  tn  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith^  inpu-^ 
rily  y  1  Tim.  iv.  12  :  <o  visit,  comfort,  instruct,  and  pray  with,  tlu 
sick  and  distressed:  James  v.  14,  &c. :  to  study,  or  meditate,  dili- 
gently on  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to 
them,  that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all ;  1  Tim.  i  v.  15:  to  lalu 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  their  doctrine ;  and  to  continue  in 
these  things,  that  in  so  doing  they  may  both  save  themselves,  and 
those  that  hear  them  :  verse  15 1  to  be  apt  to  teach  ;  to  be  given  to 
hospitality^  to  rule  well  their  own  houses;  to  exhibit  such  good  6e-> 
haviour,  as  to  be  well  reported  of  them  that  are  without  ;  1  Tim.  iii« 
2,  4,  7 :  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  tkt 
saints,  as  being  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel;  Jude  3,  Phil.  L 
17.  All  these,  and  all  other,  ministerial  duties  may  be  found, 
most  forcibly  enjoined,  in  the  Scriptures ;  especially  m  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

As  a  Man,  a  Minister  is  bound  to  be  an  eminent  Example  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues. 

Among  the  Official  duties  of  a  Minister,  Preaching  is  vndoubtedhf 
of  far  higher  importance,  than  any  other.  This,  therefore,  merits  R 
particular  discussion  in  a  system  of  Theology. 

Such  a  discussion  I  shall  now  attempt  under  the  following  heads* 

I.  The  End; 

IL  TheJiature; 
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HI.   The  Sitbjecis ;  and, 

IV.   The  Manner  ^  of  Preaching. 

I.  I  shall  briefly  examine  the  End  of  Preaching. 

The  end  of  all  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to  become  virtuous  ^ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  persuade  them  with  the  heart  to  believe  and 
gbey  the  Gospel.  Cordial  obedience  to  the  Gospel  is  virtue,  in 
every  possible  form,  and  in  every  instance,  on  the  part  ol  those, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel.  The  End  is  always  ot  more 
importance  than  the  Means  :  since  it  is  the  only  purpose,  Un-  which 
the  means  exist.  The  end  therefore  ought  ever  to  diret  t  the  na- 
ture, and  employment,  of  the  means.  The  means  must  be  such, 
and,  whenever  they  are  chosen  by  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  in- 
variably be  such,  as  are  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the  end* 
Whenever  they  are  diverted  from  this  direction,  they  become  use- 
less ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  mere  result,  and  evidence,  of  folly. 

The  End  of  Preaching  is  the  noblest  of  all  ends  :  the  produc- 
tion of  immortal  holiness,  and  happiness,  in  the  souls  of  njeru  In 
this  God  has  taught  us,  that  he  is  more  especially  glorifiecl,  and 
more  peculiarly  pleased,  than  with  any  thing  else,  which  takes 
place  in  the  present  world.  For  this  end  he  gave  the  Gospel; 
and  instituted  the  Ministry.  For  this  end  he  sent  his  Son  to  live, 
and  die,  and  rise  again;  and  his  Spirit,  to  renew,  and  sanctity  the 
heart,  to  support,  and  conduct,  the  soul  in  the  way  to  Hea\  en. 

IL  The  Jtature  of  Preaching  may  be  thus  summarily  dffitiedi 
that  it  is  the  chief  Mean  of  accomplishing  this  glorious  end. 

As  ^  mean  to  this  end,  and  in  this  view  only,  is  Preaching  an 
object  of  peculiar  importance.  Its  true  and  essential  nature  is, 
that  it  is  the  chief  instrument  of  salvation.  To  this  consideration 
should  every  direction  concerning  it  be  pointed,  and  every  mode 
of  examining  it  be  confined. 

That  Preaching  is  thus  distinguished  above  all  other  Ministerial 
duties  1  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

1  •  The  Gospel  is  the  great  instrument  of  salvation. 
'  The  Law  of  the  Lord^  by  which,  in  Rom.  ix.  18,  St.  Paul  teaches 
tis,  the  Gospel  is  especially  to  be  understood,  is  perfect^  says  the 
Psalmist,  converting  the  soul.  Tlu  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  ^i^vf^»  The  Statutes  of  the  Lord  are  rights  re- 
joicing  the  heart.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  thB 
eyes.  Ps.  xix.  Quicken  thou  m«,  that  is,  make  me  spiritually  alive, 
says  the  same  divine  writer,  according  to  thy  word.  This  is  my  com* 
fort  in  my  affliction :  for  thy  word  hath  quickened  me  :  that  is,  made 
me  spirituafiy  alive.     The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light :  ii 

Siveth  understanding  to  the  simple.  Here  light  and  understanding 
enote  holiness.  Ps.  cxix.  25,  50,  130.  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a 
fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  as  a  hammer,  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces  ?  Jeremiah  xxiii.  29.  In  describing  the  efiects  of  the  JVeto 
Qonoenant,  or  the  Crospel,  on  the  Israelites  in  the  latter  days,  as  ef- 
fectuating their  conversion  and  salvation,  God  says,  /  vnll  pia  mjf 
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Law  in  their  inward  parts^  and  write  it  in  their  hearts^  This  phrase- 
ology, I  need  not  observe,  is  descriptive  of  their  sanctincation. 
Jer.  xxxi.  33. 

Blessed  are  they^  that  hear  the  word  o/Godj  and  keep  it ;  says  our 
Saviour,  Luke  xi.  28. 

In  Acts  ii.  41,  viii.  14,  xi.  1,  and  various  other  places,  Recevo' 
insr  the  icord  of  God,  is  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  becoming  the 
siibjecls  of  holiness.  For  I  am  not  ashamed,  says  S/.  Paul,  of  the 
Gospd  of  Christ  ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every 
one  thai  beiieveth.  No  declaration  can  be  more  ample,  compre- 
hensive or  complete,  than  this.  The  Gospel  is  not  only  the  power 
of  God  unto  sahalion,  but  is  this  power  to  every  one  that  beiieveth* 
Horn.  i.  16.  So  then,  Faith  cometh  by  hearings  and  hearing  4y 
the  word  of  God.  Rom.  x.  14.  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truth  ;  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation.  Eph.  i. 
1 3.  The  zvord  of  God,  says  St.  Paul,  is  quick,  (or  living)  and  pom- 
erf  d,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asundtr  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  mar- 
ro:c  ;  and  is  a  disccmer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
Ik  I),  iv.  12.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  tt^h* 
Janios  i.  U>.  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  m- 
corniptibh'^  by  the  Word  of  God,  zohich  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
1  Pel.  i.  2.3. 

1  have  (juoted  this  numerous  ti-a in  of  passages  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent booKs  in  the  Scriptures,  to  show,  that  this  is  their  universal 
language. 

The  doctrine,  as  you  have  seen,  is  expressed  in  many  fonns> 
and  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this 
list  of  quotations  to  an  enormous  size:  but  1  shall  only  add  to  it 
the  following  words  of  Christ :  The  truth  shall  make  you  free  : 
John  viii.  32 :  and  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  it 
truth.  John  xvii.  17.  This  is  a  part  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
Christ;  and  has  certainly  been  fulfilled. 

'2.  The  great  mean,  by  which  the  Gospel  becomes  instrumental  to 
salvation,  is  Preaching. 

Of  this  truth  the  proof  is  complete  in  the  words  of  St,  Paul  \ 
Rom.  xi.  13,  14,  17.  For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  o/ike 
Lord  shall  be  saved*  How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  Atm,  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  F  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  F  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  Preach^ 
er  }  So,  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God.  In  these  woi*ds  the  Invocation  of  Christ  is  exhibited 
as  the  ground  of  salvation  :  Faith,  of  that  invocation ;  Hearing,  of 
that  faith ;  and  a  Preacher  as  the  indispensable  mean  of  that  hear- 
ing. From  this  position  it  is  certain,  that  Preaching  is  th<^  ^eat 
mean  of  salvation  :  that  is,  the  Gospel,  preached  by  its  ministers. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these  things  are  not  said  of  aoj 
tiling  else  \  particularly,  of  any  other  ministerial  duty.    MeitlMT 
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Ruline,  Ordaining,  or  administering  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  me  Lord's  Supper,  can  claim  a;iy  such  efficacy  from  any 
Scriptural  declarations.  On  these  two  last  subjects,  however,  I 
shall  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter. 

3.  The  manner,  in  wkkh  Preaching  is  generally  spoken  oj]  ex* 
kibils  its  superiority/  to  other  Ministerial  dtUies. 

Christ  mentions  Preaching  as  his  own  great  commission  from  the 
Father*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  :  Is.  Ixi.  1.  Luke  viii* 
14.  And  accordingly,  he  alleges  the  fact,  that  the  poor  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  as  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
Hatth.  xi.  6* 

The  text  shows,  that  it  was  the  great  commission,  given  by  Christ 
to  the  Apostles,  and  other  Ministers,  immediately  before  his  ascen- 
sion* Gro  ye,  teach  all  nations,  (or  make  disciples  of  them  by 
teaching)  baptizing  them,  &c.  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you.  Here  they  were  to  nuike  dis- 
ciples of  mankind  first ;  and  then  to  baptize  them,  and  thus  10  seal 
tiieir  discipleship. 

St*  Paul  mentions  it  as  the  great  commission  of  Christ  to  himy 
Rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for 
this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  Minister,  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  wUl 
appear  imto  thee — the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee  /  to  operi 
their  eyes*  Acts  xxvi.  16,  17.  In  the  following  verse,  he  iuiorftis 
us,  that  Christ,  refemng  to  the  same  subject,  said  to  Ananit/.s,  Go 
thy  way  :  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  Kings,  and  the  Children  of  Israel*  Again,  Rom.  i.  1, 
Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  separated 
wilo  the  Gospel  of  God  /  that  is,  to  the  Preaching  of  the  Go.^peL 

Again  5  nut  iohen  it  oleased  God,  who.  separated  jne  from  my 
mother^ s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  So>i  unto 
me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  Heathen. 

Preaching  is  also  commanded  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Elders  of  Epht" 
sus,  and  by  St.  Peter,  to  those  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  his 
first  Epistle,  universally,  as  their  chief  duty. 

Its  importance  is  in  the  strongest  language  placed  above  Dap^ 
tism  by  St.  Paul;  1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  I  thank  God,  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you,  bui  Crispus  and  Gaius  ;  lest  any  should  say,  thai  I  bap^ 
tized  in  my  own  name*  And  I  baptized,  also,  the  household  <f  Ste- 
phanus.  Besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other  ;  for 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

It  is  decisively  preferred  to  Ruling,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17.  Let  the  El- 
ders, who  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour  /  especial- 
ly those  who  labour  in  tlu  word,  and  doctrine. 

It  is  also  generally  preferred  to  every  other  Ministerial  duty,  by 
the  vast  attention  paid  to  it  in  the  Scriptures  :  being  mentioned  in 
about  one  himdrea  and  forty  instances,  ia  express  language ;  al* 
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most  all  of  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  by  the  variety  of  modes, 
in  which  it  is  forcibly  described,  enjoined,  and  honoured ;  by  the 
comparatively  small  attention,  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  othei^ 
Ministerial  duties,  which  are  little  spoken  of,  and  rarely  enjoined; 
and  by  the  supreme  efficacy,  which  it  is  exhibited  as  possessing  in 
promoting  salvation. 

4.  All  the  other  means  of  grace  have  neither  efficacy^  nor  value^ 
except  as  they  display^  or  impress^  divine  truth* 

Ihe  agency  of  Preaching  is  in  this  work,  altogether  supreme ; 
and  that  of  other  Evangelical  administrations  merely  subsidiary. 
This,  without  them,  would  be  powerful  and  efTectuah  They, 
without  this,  would  hardly  have  influence,  or  meaning.  Bapiisn^ 
and  the  Lord?s  Supper^  for  example,  are  founded  on  divine  truth 
and  are  manifestations  of  that  truth,  which  possess  great  powei, 
and  most  useful  efficacy.  But  to  their  efficacy,  or  their  use, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  preached  is  indispensable.  Still  more 
are  Ruling,  and  Ordaining,  of  no  use,  except  as  they  are  subsidia- 
ry to  preaching.  Even  Prayer  itself,  the  prime  duty  of  worship 
to  man,  as  a  solitary  creature,  would  have  neither  meaning,  nor 
use,  antecedently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  commu- 
nicated by  preaching. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  is  undoubtedly  of  more  importance  to 
mankind,  than  any  thing  else,  beside  preaching.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  truth  of  God  is  more  extensively  learned  in  this 
manner,  than  it  can  be  by  all  the  other  ministerial  offices:  and  this 
truth  makes  men  wise  to  salvation. 

5.  The  Experience  of  all  Christian  ages  has  furnished  ampU 
proof  of  this  position. 

By  the  preachine  of  the  Gospel  were  all  the  first  converts  made 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles :  and  by  the  same  preaching  have  all 
succeeding  converts  been  made  in  every  age  and  country.  J  have 
begotten  you,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians^  through  the  Gospel. 
It  ho  were  fcorn,  says  St.  Peter  ^  not  of  corruptible  seea^  but  ofincot^ 
ruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.  Of  his  ovm  will,  says  St.  James,  6«- 
gdt  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.  Religion  has  in  this  respect  been 
so  nearly  co-extensive  with  preaching,  that  where  preaching  has 
not  been,  there  has,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  been  no 
religion :  and  wherever  Preaching  has  existed  for  any  length  of 
time,  religion  has  almost  invariably  existed  also. 

But  it  has  been,  and  may  be  again,  observed,  that  "all  these 
things  were  true  in  ancient  times,  when  Bibles  were  in  few  hands, 
and  few  persons  were  able  ro  read.  In  such  times  men  were  in  ^ 
sense  entirely  dependent  upon  preaching  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  But  now,  most,  persons  can  read ;  and  can  easily  ob- 
tain Bibles.  Preaching,  therefore,  is  now  of  less  importance,  and 
less  necessary  to  salvation  ;  because  mankind  can  now  come  to 
Ibe  knowledge  of  the  truth  without  this  aid.'' 
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That  the  Gospel,  if  read,  believed,  and  obeyed,  will  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  can  oever  be  seriously  questioned.  I  will  go 
Eanher.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is,  in  my  apprehension, 
after  preaching,  the  chief  mean  of  salvation.  This  truth,  howev- 
er, is  objected,  in  the  present  case,  with  very  little  pertinence  or 
success.     For, 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  part  of  mankind  are,  even  now,  unable 
to  read.  A  considerable  number  of  such  persons  can  be  found 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  :  ana  in  the  Christian  world 
at  large  not  a  small  majority  are  in  this  unhappy  situation.  To 
all  these  Preaching  is,  beyond  debate,  equally  necessary,  as  to 
those,  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  Of  those,  who  can  read,  mtdtiludcs  read  the  Scriptures^ 
titfur  not  at  alt,  or  very  little.  To  these  also,  presfching  is  abso- 
lutelv  necessary. 

Thirdly.  Of  those,  who  actually  read  the  Scriptures,  multitudts 
are  very  imperfectly  able  to  understand  most  of  what  they  read. 

The  necessity  of  Preaching  is  very  great  to  these  also. 

Fourthly.  To  those,  who  both  read,  and  in  a  good  degree  under' 
stand,  the  Scriptures,  Preaching  is  far  more  interesting  and  impres' 
sive  than  Reading.  The  day,  especially  devoted  to  Preaching, 
is  the  most  solemn  of  all  days  ;  the  place,  of  all  places  ;  the  occa- 
sion, of  all  occasions.  This  solemnity  is  so  associated  with  the 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  mind  naturallv  considers  this 
ordinance  as  furnished  with  all  the  importance  of  these  afiecting 
things.  Besides,  the  fact,  that  so  many  persons  are  assembled 
together  to  worship  God,  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  danger, 
subjects  of  the  same  necessities,  and  obligated  to  the  same  duties, 
awakens  in  them  a  powerful  sympathy,  and  gives  to  Preaching  a 
singular  importance.  We  feel,  because  others  around  us  feel ; 
and  instinctively  reciprocate  the  views,  and  emotions,  which  rise 
in  their  minds. 

Fifthly.  God  has  promised  his  blessing,  peculiarly,  to  the  Pteask" 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

A  blessbg  is  never  connected  with  any  human  efibrl  by  anv  law 
cif  nature ;  and  cannot  be  expected  from  the  mere  external  per- 
formance of  any  duty  whatever.  It  is  given,  when  given  at  aR, 
as  an  answer  to  Prayer;  and  is  annexed  only  to  obedience.  But 
we  are  not  warranted  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  any  conduct, 
which  is  not  obedience  to  a  divine  institution.  In  the  present  case^ 
God  has  expressly  taught  us  the  nature  of  his  institution.  Faith, 
s^ys  St.  Paul,  cometh  ly  hearings  and  hearirig  by  the  Word  ofOod'. 
Haw  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ^  and 
•"how  shall  they  hear  without  a  Preacher  ?  To  depart  from  the 
duty,  so. plainly  enjoined  in  this  passage,  is  to  set  God  atnaij^ght, 
and  to  squander,  with  the  roost  wanton  .profusion,  eternal  j|fc. 
Instead  of  obtaining  a  blessing,  therefore,  on  the  neglect,  or  vio* 
tation,  of  this  duty,  we  ought  to  expect  those  terrible  evils>  de- 
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nounced  Heb.  x.  25— 31,  against  those,  who  forsake  tlu  assembling 
of  themselves  together.  No  denunciations  ought  more  to  alarm  us  : 
for  they  involve  judicial  blindness  here,  and  eminent  perdition 
herra  ften 

Sixthly.  Accordingly^  Preaching  is  noWy  as  it  ever  has  been^  the 
great  means  of  promoting  salvation. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  where  Preaching  does  not  exist. 
Religion  is  almost  never  fpund.  I  now  observe  farlner,  that,  where 
persons  are  not  present  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they 
•carcely  ever  become  religious.  Such,  also,  is  the  fact,  where, 
although  present,  they  are  inattentive  and  regardless.  For  proof 
of  these  things,  look  at  yourselves,  and  those  around  you.  On 
the  contrary.  Religion  regularly  revives,  and  flourishes,  wherever 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  numerously  and  solemnly  attended. 

**  The  Pulpit,  says  the  great  Christian  Poet, 

'<  Mist  itand  acknowledged,  wbOe  the  worid  diall  ftand, 
The  moft  importaot  and  effectual  gaard. 
Support  aod  ornamenti  of  TirtQe't  cauBe." 

From  the  infancy  of  the  Church  to  the  present  hour,  Preaching 
has  more  aroused,  and  engaged,  the  attention  of  mankind,  than 
every  thing  else,  which  was  not  miraculous.  If  you  are  at  a  loss 
concerning  this  truth,  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourselves  by  search- 
ing the  history  of  practical  and  experimental  religion.  Far  more 
knowledge,  and  far  deeper  impressions,  of  religious  subjects  hare 
been  gained  by  mankind  from  this  source,  than  from  all  other  ho- 
man  labours  whatever.  Nor  was  any  other  method  ever  devised 
in  the  present  world,  so  cheap,  so  convenient,  or  so  effectual,  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  or  reformation. 

HI.  i  shall  now  consider  the  Subjects  of  preaching. 

All  these  are  included  under  one  general  head;  viz.  the  Gospel. 
On  this  great  truth  1  found  the  following  observations. 

\.  As  the  Gospel  includes  all  the  subjects  of  Preachings  the 
Preacher  is  bound  to  exhibit  nothing  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Sjf9* 
tem^  but  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  contains  whatever  it  eapressesj  and  whatever  it  in- 
plies :  but  it  contains  nothing  more,  frothing  more,  then,  can  be 
lawfully  inculcated  by  the  Preacher,  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel. 

In  examining  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  he  is  bound 
to  give  them  that  sense j  which  the  words  obviously  convey,  the  current 
of  the  context  demands,  and  the  circumstances,  m  which  theu  were  ui* 
tered,  paint  out.  Beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  without  ad&ng  to  the 
words  of  God,  and  exposinghimselftoie  r^jproveJ^  him,aMlfound 
a  liar.  This  sense  he  cannot  change,  at  all,  for  one  which  he 
conceives  will  better  suit,  and  support,  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
a  pre-conceived  System ;  a  doctnne  of  his  own  Philosophy,  or  a 
tenet  of  the  Church,  sect,  or  party,  to  which  he  belongs* 
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Neither  can  lie  lawfully  conceal,  or  slur  over,  any  lliing,  which, 
in  his  view,  the  words  really  contain.  Falsehood  is  as  easily  pro- 
pagated by  the  concealment  of  truth,  as  by  the  utterance  of  deceit. 

With  respect  to  Imphcaiions^  supposed  to  be  contained  in  Scrip* 
tural  expressions,  the  Preacher  is  bound  to  iee,  that  they  are  certain- 
bf  contained.  This,  usually,  may  be  clearly  seen,  wherever  the 
mference  is  immediate';  or  when  the  chain  of  i*easoning,  which 
conducts  to  it,  is  short,  and  the  links  are  few  and  obvious.  But 
wherever  t||p  inference  is  doubtful ;  or  the  reasoning,  .through 
which  it  is  derived,  long  and  obscure;  two  qutililies,  which,  with 
resjjecf  to  this  subject,  are  very  generally  associated  ;  the  Preach- 
er is  forbidden  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
Id  exhibit  it  as  being,  in  any  sense,  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

0/ Inferences  from  Scriptural  declarations,  I  observe,  universal- 
ly, that  there  is  usually  some,  and  .often  great,  danger  attending 
them.  A  man,  employed  in  supporting  a  darling  point,  will,  when 
hardly  pushed,  very  naturally  feel,  that,  as  he  undoubtedly  must 
be  right  in  his  own  system,  so  the  Scriptures  must  somewhere  de- 
clare that,  which  he,  at  the  time,  wishes  to  teach.  With  these 
views,  he  will  naturally  hunt  for  tlie  passages,  which  come  nearest 
to  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  and  will  as  naturally  believe,  that  the 
meaning,  which  he  wishes  to  assign  to  them,  is  their  ti*ue  meaning, 
Hence  he  will  attribute  to  them  the  Implication,  which  he  wishes 
to  find.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  wrone  from  thein^ginning. 
Every' man,  particularly  every  Minister,  is  bound  to  take  up  the 
Bible  with  a  desire,  and  an  intention,  not  to  find  it  supporting  his 
own  doctrines,  but  to  learn,  merely,  what  it  actually  declares  ;  and 
to  conform  both  his  opinions,  and  wishes,  to  its  declarations.  In 
this  way,  he  may  humbly  hope  to  discover  the  truth  :  in  the  other, 
he  may  be  almost  ^ssurjd,  that  he  will  be  left  in  error. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  Man  to  believe  the  Scriptures;  and  not  an 
easy  one  for  a  Preacher.  Generally  he  may  believe  the  great 
doctrines,  contained  in  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  no  great  difficul- 
ty. But  when  particular  passages  appear  to  thwart  his  own  opin- 
ions, he  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  bending  them  into  a  conformity 
to  those  opinions.  His  whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  bie 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  and  humbly  to  receive 
whatever  God  hath  spoken.  However  easy  this  may  seem ;  it 
will,  unless  I  am  deceived,  be  found  a  matter  of  no  small  difiiculty^ 
even  by  a  man,  solemnly  resolved  to  carry  the  design  into  practice. 

Inferences,  distantly  drawn,  are  always  to  be  susnected.  Our 
reasonings,  wheneverthey  are  complicated,  are,  even  in  mathemati- 
cal ca^s,  exposed  to  error.  A  long  process  in  arithmetic,  or  alge- 
bra, or  geometry,  fre(jue;Uly  needs  to  be  reviewed  over  and  over,  io 
order  to  leave  us  entirely  satisfied,  that  our  reasonings  are  sound. 
Yet  here  we  have  certain  standards  of  truth;  such,  as  words  in 
inost  cases  cannot  beco  ne.  How  much  more  doubtful  are  those 
proce8.^e8,  in  which  ctrtaintjf  is  at  the  best  rarely  attainable.     But 
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all  the  uncertainty,  which  attends  the  reasonings,  employed  to  sus- 
tain inferences  distantly  drawn,  attends,  of  course,  the  inferences 
themselves.  On  such  inferences,  therefore,  reliance  cannot  safe- 
ly be  placed. 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  wholly  against  a  mode  of  forming 
sermons,  which  is  said  to  have  gained  some  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try :  viz.  discoursing  on  the  doctrines;  or  precepts,  of  iht  text  in  l/u 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  constituling  another  disfourse  ofinr 
ftrtnces,  professedly  derived  from  them* 

It  is  unsafe  for  any  man  customarily  to  derive  two  discourses 
from  a  single  text.  A'  times,  it  may  be  done  with  advantage  : 
but  it  cannot  be  customarily  don#  even  by  men  of  the  first  talents, 
unless  they  would  sacrifice  the  profit  of  their  hearei-s.  Much 
more  will  it  transcend  the  power  of  the  great  body  of  preachers. 
Should  they  utter  nothing  out  truth ;  a  thmg  scarcely  to  oe  hoped  ; 
they  will  not  fail  either  to  be  weak,  and  on  this  account  unprofit- 
able, or  to  make  their  discourses  disgusting  by  numerous  and  very 
tedious  repetitions. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  practice.  If,  con- 
trary to  all  probability,  they  should  he  entirely  successful;  and 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  good  sense  •,  their  sermons  in  the  af- 
ternoon would  always  be  liable  to  this  radical  evil ;  that  the  truth, 
which  they  contain,  being  merely  a  collection  of  Inferences,  and 
not  expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  clearly  understood 
by  the  hearers,  would  be  questioned,  doubted,  and  soon  denied. 
The  character  of  the  preacher,  in  the  mean  time,  would  dwindle 
from  that  of  an  Evangelical  Minister  into  that  of  a  merely  ingen- 
iaus  man.  His  Sermons  also,  instead  of  convincing,  and  reform- 
ing, his  hearers,  would  only  amuse  and  entertain  them.  Even 
near  and  obvious  inferences  have  less  weight  than  direct  Scrip- 
tural declarations ;  whilst  distant  ones  have  scarcely  any  weight 
at  all. 

Biit  why  should  sermons  be  written  in  this  manner  ?  Ceiiainly 
the  Scriptures  are  suflSciently  copious,  and  sufficiently  various,  to 
furnish  tne  preacher  with  all  necessary  materials,  without  forcing 
him  to  form  them  of  his  own  deductions*  Why  should  the  plain 
declarations  of  God  be  exchanged  for  the  doubtful  inferences  of 
man  ?  Is  it  because  God  has  not  directly  disclosed  the  proper 
subjects  of  preaching  ?  This  will  not  be  said.  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  believed.  1  confess  myself,  therefore,  at  a  loss  for  the  reason, 
unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  restless  desure  of  exhibiting  something 
which  is  new. 

2.  M  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached^  so  it  is  All  to  he  preached. 

In  the  strict  sense,  I  acknowledge,  this  is  not  practicable.  The 
Bible  is  a  world;  and  is  enriched  with  a  variety  and  abundance* 
suited  to  a  world.  The  life  of  an  Antediluvian  preacher  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  of  exhausting  but  a  little  part  of  its  stores. 
But  the  capital  doctrines  and  precepts  may  all  be  insisted  on  bj 
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every  preacher  during  a  ministry  of  no  uncommon  length.  It  is 
here  intended,  that  all  these  should  be  brought  into  the  desk  free- 
ly;  fully;  without  partiality ;  without  reluctance.  It  is  also  in- 
tended, that  no  doctrine,  and  no  precept,  and  no  fact,  shall  be 
omitted  by  the  preacher  on  account  of  any  disrelish,  with  which 
it  may  be  regarded  by  his  mind,  or,  as  he  may  apprehend,  by  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  All  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul  to  Timolhy,  is 
given  hy  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re* 
proof  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  that  the 
man  of  Gvd  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good 
work*  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  his  king- 
dom,  preach  the  word :  be  instant  in  season  ;  out  of  season  ;  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine^  Here  St.  Paid 
charges  Timothy  before  Qod,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  preach 
the  word  ;  that  is,  the  whole  word  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  con- 
nexion between  this  charge  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded, 
S'ven  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding.  These  reasons  are  of 
e  highest  possible  import.  All  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul,  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.  All  is,  therefore,  exactly  true,  supremely 
wise,  and  absolutely  right;  and  is  invested  with  divine  authority, 
requiring  the  minister  to  preach  it,  and  the  congregation  to  hear. 
Alt  Scripture,  he  adds,  is  vAso  profitable  f on*  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  end  of  all 
is,  that  the  man  of  God  may  become  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnish- 
id  to  every  good  work.  With  these  reasons  before  him,  who  can 
doubt,  that  all  Scripture  is  to  be  preached  ? 

There  have  been ;  there  probably  still  are ;  many  preachers, 
by  whom  this  plain  rule  of  duty  has  been  not  a  little  disregarded  : 
that  is,  if  their  practice  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  their  senti 
ments. 

Some  preachers  insist  only,  or  almost  only,  on  those  which  are 
called  the  Moral  duties  of  mankind:  viz.  those  duties,  which  im- 
mediately respect  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men  ;  such  as  Justice, 
Temperance,  Truth,  Kindness,  Candour,  Alms-giving,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature. 

Others  discuss  only,  or  chiefly,  the  duties  of  Piety ;  or  those, 
which  immediately  respect  God. 

Some  preachers  deliver  little  or  nothing  from  the  Desk,  except 
that,  which  is  fitted  to  alarm  and  terrify  their  hearers. 

Others  dwell  continually,  and  only,  upon  those  parts  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  calculated  to  sooth  and  comfort. 

Some  shun  every  thing,  which  is  unpopular;  and  utter  only 
smooth  things  ;  such  as  they  expect  to  be  relished  by  thehr  hear- 
ers ;  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  their  Congrega- 
tions will  receive  nothing  else,  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  will 
be  useful  to  them.  Yet  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Elders  of  Ephe- 
•us,  ih^i  he  had  not  shunned  to  decla^re  to  them  all  the  counsels  of 
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God :  and  God  said  to  Ezckiel,  Go,  and  speak  unto  the  children 
ofthyfeople;  and  tell  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Others  appear  pleased  to  excite,  and  form  (heir  discourses  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  excite,  a  hostility  to  truth,  even  beyond  that, 
which  is  natural  to  man.  Yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  who  is  styled 
in  the  Scriptures  the  Preacher,  that  he  sought  to  find  out  acceptabU 
words. 

.     Some  preachers,  who  dwell  upon  the  Law,  exhibit  it  not  only  as 
the  rule  of  our  duty,  but  as  the  ground  of  our  Justification. 

Others  leave  the  Law  chiefly,  or  wholly,  out  of  their  discourses, 
even  as  a  rule  of  obedience. 

To  all  these  and  other  similar  modes  of  preaching,  equally  coh- 
trary  to  reason  and  revelation,  I  oppose,  both  as  a  refutation,  and 
a  censure,  the  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  cited  above,  and 
the  solemn  reasons  by  which  it  is  enforced.  Man  cannot  call  in 
question  the  importance,  'or  the  usefulness,  anymore  than  the  truth 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  is 
useful  to  mankind ;  and  is  to  be  received  by  them  with  reverential 
and  grateful  aoknowledgmcnts.  It  is  to  be  believed  :  it  is  to  be 
obeyea :  it  is  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  very  ends,  for 
which  it  was  rovcalccl. 

All  Scripture,  siys  St.  P  '  '  '^  profitable.  Let  me  subjoin  that 
we  cannot  tell,  with  any  ce: ;  \:\\  what  particular  doctrine,  pre- 
cept, or  fact,  will  be  most  proliiable :  that  is,  on  a  given  occasion. 
Often,  very  often,  ministers  have  found  those  discourses  most  use- 
flil  to  their  hearers,  from  which  they  had  scarcely  cherished  any 
hopes, 

3.  A  Preacher  is  bound  to  gite  to  each  subject  that  degree  of  place 
and  importance,  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures. 

This  rule,  I  am  aware,  can  only  be  followed  generally.  In  a 
case,  so  imperfectly  definite,  exactness  of  conformity  is  evidently 
unattainable,  and,  happily  for  us*,  unnecessary.  But  a  general 
conformity  to  it  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  obviously  our  duty. 

On  some  subjects  the  Scriptures  dwell  abundantly ;  exhibiting 
them  always  as  primarj'^  parts  of  the  system  of  truth  and  duty, 
which  they  contain.  Others  the^*p'^*°'y  P^^^ent  to  us  as  compaiv 
atively  of  little  importance. "  Judgment,  Mercy,  and  Faith,  are 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  :  while,  compared  with  these,  Tithing 
Mint,  Anise,  and  Cummin,  is  of  little  consequence.  When  it  is 
said.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish  ;  Without  faith  it  is  impoi- 
sible  to  please  God ;  Irithout  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord : 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive,  "that  faith,  repentance,  and 
holiness,  are  of  supreme  importance  to  man.  But  the  observance, 
or  non-observance,  of  one  day  above  another,  (I  refer  not,  here^ 
tor  the  Sabbath)  modes  of  worship,  and  many  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  plainly  of  very  inferior  consequence.     The 
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maimer,  in  which  these  subject?  are  respectively  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  furnishes  ample  proof,  that  these  observations  are 
just. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  time,  care 
and  pains,  which  the  preacher  is  to  bestow  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  his  discourses  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  That  on 
which  they  lay  the  greatest  stress,  is  most  to  engross  his  attention, 
and  his  sermons.  That,  on  which  they  lay  the  least  stress,  is  least 
to  be  dwelt  upon  by  him. 

1  say  this  is  to  be  done  in  ordinary  circumstances.  But  there 
are  pecuhar  occasions,  frequently  occurring,  which  demand  his 
peculiar  attention.  His  hearers  may  be  especially  addicted  to 
some  particular  sins^  or  in  especial  danger  from  particular  errors; 
#or  may  peculiarly  need  to  be  taught^  certain  truths,  or  urged  to 
certain  acts  of  duty.  These  will  then  require  his  peculiar  efforts: 
and  for  such  efforts,  in  such  cases,  he  will  find  an  ample  warrant 
in  the  Scriptures.  Timothy,  and  Titus^  were  expressly  command- 
ed to  inculcate  particular  things  in  a  peculiar  degree,  because 
they  were  peculiarly  necessary.  Ministers  are  directed  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith^  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ^  and  are  said  to 
be  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  They  arc,  therefore,  required 
to  defend  those  parts  of  it  most  frequently,  as  well  as  most  stren- 
uously, which  are  most  questioned  ;  and  to  oppose  with  the  great- 
est vigour  those  errors,  from  which  their  hearers  are  in  the  great- 
est danger.  In  this  manner  Christ  preached :  in  this  manner 
preached  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles:  steadily  directing  their 
discourses  to  the  occasions,  which  gave  them  birth.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  plain  dictate  of  common  sense ;  and,  with  these  \var- 
rants,  will  be  certainly,  as  well  as  safely,  followed  by  every  wise 
and  faithful  Minister. 

The  Bible  is  written  in  a  manner,  perfectly  fitted  to  produce  the 
best  effects  on  the  moral  state  of  man.  The  preacher,  who  fol- 
lows closely  this  divine  example,  may  therefore  rationally  hope  to 
E reduce  the  best  moral  effects  on  his  hearers.  On  the  conti*ary, 
e,  who  wanders  from  it,  ought,  while  he  censures  himself  deeply 
for  his  disrespect  to  this  perl'ect  pattern,  to  believe,  that  he  shall 
find  little  consolation  in  the  fruits  of  his  preaching.  In  vain  will 
he  plead,  that,  in  his  view,^  sotoe  other  mode  will  be  better  suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.  In  vain  will  he  think  himself  zoise 
above  that  which  is  written.  In  vain  will  he  plead  the  nature  and 
influence  of  any  doctrines,  or  precepts,  as  viewed  by  his  own 
judgment.  God,  who  knew  the  nature  of  all  precepts,  and  doc- 
trines, has  written  such  oi  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  his  own  wisdom  determined  to  be  best  for  man.  Un- 
less the  preacher,  therefore,  thinks  himself  wiser  than  God,  he 
must  perceive  Isis  opinion  to  be  wholly  out  of  place,  unfouoded, 
and  unhappy. 

Vol.   IV.  33 
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To  the  Lawy  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  (recording  to 
this  wordy  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.  This  sentence  is 
equally  applicable,  to  the  parts,  as  to  the  whole,  of  Xhis  word;  and 
precisely  just  with  respect  to  their  importance,  and  influence,  as 
well  as  to  their  truth.  In  both  respects  the  Scriptural  exhibition 
is  perfect  He  \vho  copies  it.  and  ne  only,  will  do  the  most  good 
in  nis  power. 
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TBB  EXTRAORDINART  MEANS  OF  GRACE. THE  MANNER  OP 

^   PREACH  INO* 


MattHiw  xitUL  10. — 09jf€f  UUnfttf  and  leach  all  moHam. 

JrROM  these  words  I  proposed  ia  the  preceding  discourse  to 
eiamine, 

I.  The  End; 

II.  The  Nature  i 

III.  The  Subjects  f  and, 

IV.  The  Manner;  of  Prtaching. 

The  three  first  of  these  heads  1  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  shall 
now  zo  on  to  consider  the 

I  v.  Viz.  JTie  Manner  of  Preaching. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  Sermons  contain  the  truth ;  important  and 
indispensable  as  this  is.  A  Sermon  may  contain  Evangelical  truth, 
and  that  only ;  and  yet  may  exhibit  it  in  such  a  Manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent a  great  part  of  its  proper  efficacy.  Nor  does  the  evil  always 
stop  here,  instances  have  existed  in  the  world,  and  that  not  very 
nnn^quently,  in  which  preachers  have  uttered  nothing  but  what 
was  strictly  Evangelical,  and  yet  have  only  amused,  wearied,  or 
disgusted  sober,  patient,  and  candid  hearers.  The  Manner,  there- 
fore, in  which  truth  is  preached,  may  possess  an  importance,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estiipate. 

The  views  which  I  have  formed  of  this  subject,  may  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  heads. 

1 .  The  Oospel  ought  ever  to  be  preached  Plainly  ;  so  as  to  be  clear' 
ly,  and  easily^  understood  by  those  who  hear. 

St.  PaiJj  m  1  Cor.  xiv.  19,  says,/  would  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  isnderstandingj  that  with  my  voice  I  might  teach  others^ 
alsoj  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  From 
the  conclusion  of  this  passage,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his  rea- 
soning in  this  chapter,  it  is  evident,  that  to  speak  with  the  under- 
standing denotes  to  speak  that  which  would  be  understood,  not 
by  himself  only,  but  by  those  who  heard  him.  This,  he  informs 
us,  was  of  more  value  in  his  estimation  than  the  supernatural  power 
of  speaking  with  tongues,  however  coveted,  and  however  splendid 
an  endowment. 

Wiih  St.  PauT*  opinion,  Common  sense  exactly  harmonizes.  To 
teach  IS  to  communicate  knowledge.  But  the  teacher,  who  is  not 
vndersiood,  communicates  nothing. 
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Plainness  of  preaching  involves  Perspicuitt/j  and  Precision^  of 
language  ;  and,  indeed,  Purity^  and  Propriety^  also.  Our  words 
ought  to  be  English,  and  to  be  used  as  they  are  customarily  used. 
They  ought,  also,  to  express  that,  and  that  only,  which  we  intend, 
and  •o  express  it  clearly.  All  this,  as  you  know,  is  necessary  to 
writing  and  speaking  well,  generally.  Peculiarly  is  it  necessary, 
when  we  address  popular  assemblies ;  a  greal  part  of  whom  are 
accustomed  to  plain  language  only;  and  svprtmely^  when  we  utter 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  infinitely  important  as 
the  means  of  Eternal  life. 

Our  phraseology  ought  carefully  to  be  cleared  of  all  ambiguities; 
the  effect  of  which  is  only  to  perplex  those  who  hear.  If  these 
are  admitted  into  sermons  through  carelessness,  the  preacher  is  in- 
excusable :  if  through  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  is  bound  to  say  nothing 
concerning  the  subjects  of  his  doubts,  unless  when  compelled  to 
acknowledge  them  to  his  audience.       • 

Technical^  or  scientifical^  language  is,  also,  to  be  excluded  from 
popular  sermons.  This  may  sometimes  serve  toshowihe  learning 
of  I  he  preacher :  but  will  prevent  his  sermons  from  being  useful  to 
his  audience." 

A  still  greater  trespass  against  plainness  of  speech,  and  much 
more  rommon  in  the  desk,  is  committed  in  what  is  called  Melaphys^ 
ical  Preaching.  The  sc'ence  of  Metaphysics,"Tas  you  well  know, 
rs  iliat  which  is  employed  about  the  nature  of  things.  As  this  sub- 
ject is  peculiarly  abstruse,  and  demands  nice  and  difficult  disqui- 
sition; all  discussions  "which  are  nice  and  difficult,  are  familiarly 
termed  Metaphysical.     Most  young  preachers  are  fondofMeta- 

Sbysical  subjects;  and,  be  the  subject  almost  what  it  may,  of  the 
[.  t.tphysical  mode  of  discussion.  Nbrare  young  preachers  alone 
in  tliese  respects. 

Ail  preaching,  of  this  nature,  is,  however,  chiefly  useless,  and 
conirnonly  mischievous.  No  ordinary  congregation  ever  under- 
stood, to  any  valuable  purpose.  Metaphysical  subjects :  and  no 
congregation,  it  is  believed,  was  ever  much  edified  by  a  metaphys- 
ical manner  of  discussion.  Whenever  distinctions  become  sub- 
tile and  nice ;  they  cease  to  be  made  by  the  common  mind ;  and, 
however  clear  the  preacher's  views  may  be,  they  will  never,  in 
this  case,  become  the  views  of  his  audience.  After  attempting 
for  a  while  to  follow  him  in  his  ingenious  career,  and  findine 
themselves  unable,  they  will  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair  and 
disgust. 

Happily,  the  duty  of  the  preacher,  and  the  interest  qf  his  con- 
eref;ation,  do  net  demand  this  mode  of  preaching.  Few  Theo- 
logical subjects  ordinarily  require  discussions  of  this  nature :  and 
none  of  ihem,  unless  on  rare  and  peculiar  occasions,  require  them 
in  ibe  desk.  The  obvious  investigations  of  common  sense  are  in- 
comparably better  fitted  to  popular  audiences.  Common  Sens^ 
the  most  valuable  &culty  (it  I  may  call  it  such)  of  man,  finds  all 
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Its  premises  either  in  revelation,  or  in  fects ;  adopts  arguments, 
only  of  the  a  posteriori  kind ;  extends  its  reasonings  through  a 
few  steps  only  5  derives  its  illustrations  from  familiar  sources;  dis- 
criminates, only  where  there  is  a  real  difference  5  and  admits  con- 
clusions, only  where  it  can  see  their  connexion  with  the  premises* 
At  theoretical  philosophy  it  laughs.  Theoretical  divinity  it  de- 
tests. To  this  faculty  the  Scriptures  are  almost  uhiversally  ad- 
dressed. The  subjecu,  which  they  contain,  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Metaphysical ;  and  often  so  abstruse,  as  to  defy  human 
investigation.  Vet  they  are  almost  always  treated  in  the  obvious 
manner  of  Common  Sense.  Even  St.  Paulj  one  of  the  most 
profound  of  all  Reasoners,  never  appears  to  choose  abstruse  dis- 
cussion, when  the  subject  will  allow  of  any  other ;  and  returns 
with  apparent  pleasure  to  a  plainer  mode  of  discourse,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit.  Our  Saviour  treats  every  sub- 
ject in  the  direct  manner  of  Common  Sense,  although  he  often  dis- 
courses concerning  things  of  the  most  profound  nature. 

There  is  another  evil  in  the  Metaphysical  mode  of  disquisition, 
which  ought,  in  most  instances,  to  discourage  us  from  attempting 
it.  It  is  this.  The  Preacher  himself  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  by 
the  abstruse  nature  of  his  subject,  and  by  the  tenuous,  subtile, 
manner  of  his  reasoning ;  and"  is  often  very  far  from  possessing 
clear  views  of  either.  Men,  devoted  to  literary  inquiries,  ai*e  fre- 
quently ambitious  of  Metaphysical  fame.  •  Abstruse  reasoning^ 
curious  speclilations,  especially  when  they  are  their  own,  and,  still 
more,  discoveries,  made  in  this  profound  Bcience,  by  themselves, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  new,  are  regarded  by  them  with 
peculiar  favouritism  and  fondness.  Attempts  of  this  nature  are 
therefore  made  by  multitudes,  both  Philosophers  and  Divines.  But 
of  all  those,  which  have  been  made,  few,  very  few,  have  been  sue-* 
cessful.  Almost  all  have,  at  the  best,  been  only  ingenious  amuse- 
ments ;  and  far  the  greater  part  have  fallen  short  even  of  tt^is 
character.  Whatever  applause,  or  credit,  they  have  gained,  has 
usually  been  momentary.  Of  utility,  almost  all  have  been  totally 
destitute,  and  have,  accordingly,  soon  vanished  from  the  attention 
of  mankind.  Aquinas  and  Duns-Scotus^  men  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  Metaphysicians,  and  once  more  celebrated  than  any  writer  of 
the  present  day,  are  now  known,  almost  solely  by  their  names. 
How  evident  is  it,  therefore,  that  tnen,  possessed  only  of  (he  com- 
mon talents,  such  as  those  of  almost  all  men,  and,  still  more,  men 
of  moderate  information,  were  never  designed  by  God  to  be  useful 
as  Metaphysicians.  Generally,  therefore,  Clergymeh  cannot  he 
wiselv'  employed  in  often  uttering  discussions  of  this  nature  froti  ' 
the  Desk. 

At  the  same  time,  every  subject  of  preaching  ought,  so  far  ai 
the  purpose  in  view  requires,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Sub- 
jects, indeed,  which  are  plain,  and  doctrines  which  are  acknowl- 
edged, demand  often  very  little  discussion.     If  they  ftire  exhibited 
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with  clear  arrao^ement,  and  with  brief  and  distinct  evidence, 
nothing  more  will  usually  be  necessary.  At  times,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mark  the  connexion  between  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
others  intimately  related  to  it,  that  their  harmony  may  be  under- 
stood. But  whenever  doctrines  are  less  clear,  or  more  disputed, 
greater  pains  will  always  be  necessary  to  exhibit  their  evidence, 
and  evince  their  truth.  If  the  JPreacher  has  formed  clear  and 
comprehensive  views  of  them  himself;  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for 
useful  modes  of  presenting  them  to  others.  That  view  of  them, 
which  is  most  satisfactory  to  himself,  will  almost  always  best  satis- 
fy others.  Diligent  study,  precision  of  thought,  and  habitual  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  will  regularly  qualify  him  for  this  part  of  his 
bdsiness.  ^ 

.(  2.  The  Gospel  ought  to  he  preached  Variously. 

By  this  I  intend,  thkt  both  the  manner,  and  especially  the  sub- 
jects, of  preaching  should  be  diversified. 

The  foundation  of  preaching  in  this  manner  is  laid  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  divine  truth.  The  love  of  variety  is 
one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  human  nature  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  implanted  in  the  heart,  that  we  might  be  always,  and 
irresistibly,  allured  to  the  study,  and  the  relish,  of  the  infinitely 
various  works  of  God.  These  are  formed  with  unceasing  variety, 
that  they  might  display  the  boundless  diversity  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness.  That  man  may  understand  them,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  he  study  them :  and  to  the  study  of  them,  the  love  of 
their  nature,  and  appearance,  is  indispensable.  Hence  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  constitution  :  a  principle,  never  to  be  forgoUeD 
by  a  preacher. 

Divine  truth,  which  is  an  account  of  the  works,  and  character, 
of  God,  is  possessed,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  of  a  corresponding 
variety.  All  the  parts,  of  which  this  truth  is  composed,  are  declar- 
ed to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correction^  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.  The  profit  of  the  whole  is  made  up  of 
that,  which  is  furnished  by  the  several  parts ;  and  to  be  either 
communicated,  or  gained,  must  be  derived  from  them  all.  All, 
therefore,  should,  so  far  as  may  be,  find  their  proper  place  in  the 
successive  discourses  of  the  preacher. 

Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  beauty,"excellence,  and  usefulness, 
of  Evangelical  doctrines  and  precepts,  results  from  their  mafjal 
relations,  seen  only  by  comparing  them  with  each  other.  Faith, 
Justification,  and  Holiness,  for  example,  have  an  import,  a  beau- 
ty, a  distinction,  arising  from  their  connexion  with  each  other, 
which  we  shoula  in  vain  attempt  to  find  by  a  separate  investiga- 
tion. But  unless  all  these,  and  many  other,  doctrines  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  preacher,  this  connexion  can  never  be  learned  by  his 
hearers. 

Of  this  variety  of  preaching,  in  both  respects,  the  Scriptures 
tre  an  abundant  example.    lu  them  we  find  an  immense  diverst- 
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Sof  truths,  communicated  in  a  delightful  diversity  of  manner, 
ere  we  are  furnished  with  profound  reasonings ;  short,  pruden- 
tial, moral,  and  religious,  maxims ;  plain  and  pithy  precepts ;  ora- 
tions in  form  ;  poetry  of  every  species,  and  every  high  degree  of 
excellence  ;  familiar  letters ;  private  journals  ;  history,  bom  gen- 
eral and  biographical;  together  with  most  other  approved  modes 
of  communication.  At  the  same  lime,  each  writer  has  adopted  his 
own  peculiar  manner,  both  in  prose  and  poetry ;  and  thus,  while 
famishing  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  writings  are  genuine,  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  sacred  volume.  By  these 
various  methods  of  communication,  the  understanding  is  addressed 
with  the  highest  advantage ;  the  imagination  is  powerfully  allured; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  irresistibly  engrossed.  Hence, 
the  Bible  is  more  bought,  and  more  read,  than  any  other  book. 
Hence,  also,  maq  is  summoned  with  peculiar  success,  to  the  great 
business  of  repentance  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  manifested  in  this  interesting  structure  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

By  this  happy  method  of  communicating  Divine  truth,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  rendered,  also,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  writings. 
They  are  indeed  pre-eminently  comprehensive  by  their  concise- 
ness. In  addition  to  this,  they  possess  that  character  in  a  far.high- 
er  degree  by  means  of  their  perpetually  diversified  manner  of 
communication.  From  this  source  the  same  truths  are  presented 
to  us  in  lights  unceasingly  new ;  and  with  connexions,  surprising 
the  mind  on  every  successive  page.  Hence,  by  an  examination, 
and  comparison,  of  different  passages,  new  truths,  not  directly  de- 
clared, are  unfolded  with  absolute  clearness,  and  indubitable  cer- 
tainty.    The  number  of  these  truths  is  incomprehensible. 

This  extraordinary  variety  of  mariner  cannot,  I  acknowledge, 
be  adopted  by  a  preacher.  Still  it  authorizes,  and  in  my  view,  re 
quires,  him  to  diversify  his  discourses  in  every  mode,  which  is  war- 
ranted by  correct  taste,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  Preach- 
ing is  in  its  nature  an  address  to  a  popular  assembly  i  and  can, 
therefore,  admit  of  no  other  varieties  of  manner,  than  those,  which 
are  applicable  to  such  an  address.  But  even  these  may  be  con- 
sderably  numerous.  Such  an  address,  from  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  and  succeeding  Ministers,  may  be  warrantably  distribut- 
ca  under  two  great  heads:  Preachings  in  the  proper  sense^  and 
Cammeniing.  The  former  of  j^hese  is  naturally  the  most  interest- 
ing ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive.  In  the  course  of  it, 
many  doctrines  may  be  illustrated,  and  many  parts  of  Scripture 
explained,  and  enforced,  which  the  preacher  can  never  even  mtro- 
duce  into  sermons.  Difficulties,  also,  which  may  perplex  the  com* 
mon  mind,  may  in  this  manner  be  removed ;  seeming  discordances 
reconciled ;  connexions  and  other  relations  illustra^ ;  and  har- 
mony displayed ;  more  advantageously  than  in  any  other  manner. 
On  all  these  accounts  it  will  engage,  as  well  as  improve ;  and  at  a 
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part  ot  every  course  of  preaching,  will  render  the  whole  course 
more  inlei'esting  than,  perhaps,  it  c6uld  be  otherwise. 

In  both  modes,  the.  Preacher  will  increase  that  variety  of  com- 
munication, which  will  be  both  useful  and  pleasant,  by  adopting  in* 
variably^  his  own  characUriatical  manner.  Every  man  is  formed  to 
think,  speak,  and  write,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  This, 
being  contrived  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  is  naturally  fitted  to  be  both 
agreeable  and  useful;  and  ought  always  to  be  retained.  //  mat/j 
tt  aught  to  6e,  improved^  so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  allow ; 
bvJt  it  cannot  be  safely  exchanged  for  that  of  any  other  individual ^ 
noTj  without  serious  disadxaniage^  for  a  general  mode^  established 
hy  common  consent.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  Criticism  to  form 
rules,  so  narrow,  as  to  limit  the  natural,  proper,  and  pleasing  ex- 
cursions of  the  human  mind.  Men  oftener  write  with  vigour  arfd 
success,  when  they  forget,  disregard,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  incum- 
brance of  these  rules,  tSan  when  they  are  timorously  governed  by 
them.  1  do  not  deny,  that  as  they  are  now  adopted  by  enlighten 
ed  men,  they  are  generally  just,  and  will  serve  well  for  the  dui- 
pose  of  enabling  ul  to  judge  of  what  is  already  written,  ana  to 
avoid  blemishes  and  absuraities  in  writing.  But  they  never  can 
teach,  and  yery  frequently,  prevent,  that  excellence  in  writing,  of 
which  we  are  capable.  To  avoid  this  evil,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  his  powers,  every  preacher,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  gen- 
eral manner,  should,  with  so  much  conformity  to  it,  as  to  save 
himself  from  iust  censure,  adopt  his  own  manner,  improved  as 
much  as  may  be,  but  never  relinquished,  nor  destroyed.  Thiis  wiD 
enable  him  to  differ,  usefully  and  pleasingly  only,  from  other  preach 
ers ;  and  will  give  to  his  discourses  most  of  that  novelty,  of  which 
sermons  are  now  susceptible.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  always 
appear  in  it  with  more  advantage,  than  in  any  other;  and  will  add 
extensively  to  that  diversity  of  communication,  which  I  have  urg* 
ed,  in  both  the^e  kinds  of  discourse.  Should  any  person  appre* 
hend,  that  the  general  mode,  in  use,  must  be  exactly  followed  ;  I 
answer,  that  very  different  modes  have  been  acceptable,  and  use* 
ful,  in  other  ages,  and  other  countries ;  and  that  human  nature  fur- 
nishes no  satisfactory  proof,  that  they  may  not  be  useful  again. 

As  to  variety  of  subjects  the  preacher  can  never  be  at  a  loss; 
and  must  be  inexcusable,  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  Bible  is  a  world ;  and  all  that  it  contains  is  PJY>f- 
fered  to  his  use.  Every  thing,  which  it  contains,  is  ^o  profitably 
for  instruction* 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  a  preacher  to  allege,  that,  in  his  view,  somfi 
subiects  are  sufficiently  important  to  claim  the  who|e  attention  botn' 
of  himself  and  his  hearers.  As  I  remarked  in .  t^e  prec^dmg  dU- 
course,  the  comparative  importance  of  doctrines,  is  setjdLgd  by  ti^. 
Scriptures  themselves.  Then;!,  he  is  bound  to  fefiowv'*  .'l^ould  1^ 
then  determine,  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to  pi^*{tcl^.p9|i.^  alann* 
IPg  themes,  thii  sinners  may  W  compelled  to  ^y  vboUT^  etcri^l 
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Hfe :  or  should  he  judge,  that  they  are  only  to  be  allured  hj  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  benevolent  of- 
fers of  life,  made  in  the  Gospel ;  he  judges  erroneously*  The 
proof  is  ;  God  has  thought  otherwise.  Should  he  choose  to  dwell  ^ 
only  on  the  duties,  immediately  owed  to  God  ;  or  on  those,  which 
nnmediately  respect  men ;  he  seriously  mistakes  his  proper  busi- 
ness: for  God  has  required,. and  inculcated,  both.  If,  in  a  word, 
he  selects  any  favourite  subject,  or  class  of  subjects ;  he  does 
what  the  Scriptures  no  where  justify,  and  abundantly  condemn. 

In  the. mean  time,  let  every  preacher,  who  frequently  handles 
one,  ort:ustomarily  handles,  a  few  subjects,  in  his  sermons,  and,  as 
will  always  be  the  fact,  handles  them  substantially  in  one  manner, 
vemember,  that  this  monotony  will  soon  become  wearisome  to  his 
hearers,  and  in  a  great  measure  rob  him  of  the  power  of  doin^ 
them  good.  What  ne  says  may  be  true.  .  It  may  be  pleasing ;  it 
inay  be  edifying.  But  reiteration  will  soon  render  it  disgusting, 
ana  useless.  For  this  fault  nothing  will  atone.  Common  Sense  is 
against  him.  Humati  nature  is  against  him.  The  Scriptures  are 
against  him.     In  vain,  therefore^  will  he  search  for  an  excuse*. 

3.   TTu  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Boldly. 

He,  who  brings  a  message  from  God,  ought  never  to  be  afraid  of 
man.  He  ought  to  remember  the  authority,  the  commands,  and 
the  presence,  of  his  Master ;  and  his  own  duty,  and  accountable- 
ness.  He  ought  to  remember,  that,  if  he  deliy.er  his  messagie 
feithfully,  he  will  be  accepted ;  if  not,  he  will  be  condemnc^^ 
Nor  ought  he  any  more  to  forget,  that,  in  the  former  case,  he  will 
in  all  probability  promote  the  salvation  of  his  flock ;  and,  in  the 
ktter,  conduct  them  only  to  destruction. 

To  faithfulness,  boldness  is  indispensable.  The  fear  of  man' 
always  bringeth  a  snare.  Equally  dangerous  is  it  to  loTte  the  praise 
ofmen^  Independence  of  both  is  absolutely  necessary  to  integri- 
ty. No  specimens  of  pungent,  intrepid  address  to  the  consciences 
'of  men,  or  of  undaunted  reproof  for  their  sins,  are  more  vivid^and 
flowing  than  those  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to 
the  Pharisees.  Of  Paul  it  is  very  frequently  recorded,  that  he 
mJre  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  .  He  also  directs  the 
Ephesians  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer^  that  he  might  speak  boidr 
ly,  as  Ae  ought  to  speak.  Similar  things  are  recorded  oi  Barnabas 
and  Apollos.  The  discourses  of  Pauly  Peter^  and  Stephen,  record- 
ed in  the  Ads,  are  also  illustrious  specunens  of  this  noble  and 
upright  independenceM>f  character.  What  Preacher  will  hesitate 
to  obey  such  authority,  and  to  follow  such  examples! 

Witn  his  duty  will  ever  be  combined  his  immediate  interest*  In 
so  solemn  a  case,  as  this,  peace  and  self-approbation  can  never  be 
possessed  by  him,  who  does  not,  without  reserve  or  palliation, 
without  fear  or  flattery,  declare  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time,  he  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of  his  flock.  Every  dis- 
cerning roan,  nay,  ^wery  man  of  coounon  sense,  will  soon  suspeet 
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both  his  integrity  and  his  piety;  and  wiH  regard  him  as  a  time- 
server,  unfaiOiful  to  God,  and  interested  only  for  himself.  A  Min- 
ister, labouring  under  these  imputations,  will  neither  be  trusted, 
nor  respected.  Even  those,  who  love  the  smooth  things^  which  he 
utters,  will  despise  him  for  uttering  them. 

The  bold,  independent,  honest  preacher  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  naturally  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  people ;  even  by  those, 
who  smart  under  the  censures,  which  he  directs  against  their  sins, 
and  tremble  at  the  alai-m,  which  he  sounds  in  their  ears  concern- 
ing their  future  destiny.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  enjoy  the  con- 
solation of  knowing,  that  he  has  faithfully  laboured  to  discbarge 
his  duty  :  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  flock,  and  to  keep  himself  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  On 
a  dying-bed  he  will  be  able  to  say,  and  find  unspeakable  hope  in 
saymg,  with  St.  Paul^  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  coufi- 
sel  of  Godj  and  have  kept  back  nothing  which  loas  profitable  to  n^ 
people. 

4.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Solemnly. 

All  things,  pertaining  to  divine  truth,  are  eminently  solemn. 
Such  are  its  Author  and  its  End;  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  com- 
municated ;  the  miracles,  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world ; 
the  Redeemer,  by  whom  it  was  disclosed ;  and  the  wonderful  ex- 
pense, by  which  it  came  to  mankind.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the 
subjects,  about  which  it  is  employed.  Nothing  ever  appeared  to 
the  human  mind  of  such  import,  as  the  character  and  actions  of 
God ;  the  excellencies  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  amazing  work  of 
Redemption  ;  the  depravity,  and  condemnation,  of  men ;  the  glo- 
rious exercise  of  mercy  to  our  race ;  the  renovation  of  the  soul ; 
the  importance  of  life  and  death,  of  judgment  and  eternity,  of 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

In  these  things  is  involved  our  all.  How,  then,  can  a  preachor 
commissioned  by  God  to  declare  them  to  his  fellow-men,  fail  to 
realize  their  immense  importance  and  amazing  solemnity?  How 
c^n  he  fail  of  declaring  them  with  a  corresponding  solemnity  to  hit 
flock  ♦ 

^  He  that  nerociates  between  Ood  and  men, 
At  CkKi*t  ambassador,  the  |;;rand  concerns 
of  Judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  yon  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  insplra 
Pathetic  exhortation :  and  t'  address 
The  skitUsh  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God's  ooknmisslon  to  the  heart** 

If  the  nature  of  these  subjects  be  dul  7  considered ;  if  their  iin- 
portance  be  duly  felt;  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  preacher  to6il 
of  exhibiting  them  to  his  hearers  with  the  deepest  solemmt^. 
Lightness  of  manner  is  always  generated  by  lightness  of  mjjaiL 
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He,  who  adopts  it  in  the  Desk,  has  forgotten,  that  his  discourse 
is  professedly  derived  from  the  Bible,  employed  about  God,  and 
directed  to  Eternity. 

A  trespass  against  this  manner  of  preaching,  npt  unfrequent,  and 
highly  reprehensible,  is  a  mode,  sometimes  termed  theatrical.  It 
may  be  thus  described.  The  preacher,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  result,  sits  down  to  write  as  finished  a  composition, 
aod  enters  the  Desk  to  speak  it  as  gracefully,  as  h^  can.  His 
commanding  object  is  to  please,  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  gain 
applause*  His  proper  business  is  forgotten.  This  is,  to  awaken, 
cooTioce,  and  save,  his  flock.  He  has  carved  out  for  himself  a 
new  employment,  of  which  the  Scriptures  know  nothing.  This 
is,  to  exhibit  himself  to  advantage.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
I^D,  bold,  and  solemn,  address,  with  which  divine  truth  is  in- 
stinctively preached,  the  audience  is  amused  with  a  combination  of 
brilliant  images,  and  pathetic  effusions,  intended  merely  to  excite 
admiration*  To  increase  this  effect,  they  are  presented  to  the 
audience  with  such  efforts  of  utterance  and  gesture,  as  are  usually 
exhibited  on  the  Stage.  In  truth,  the  desk  is  here  changed,  for 
the  time,  into  a  stage :  and  the  Preacher,  laying  aside  his  own* 
character,  puts  on  that  of  an  Actor.  Like  other  actors,  he  in- 
tends merely  to  please  those  who  hear  him.  Their  souls,  and 
their  salvation,  his  own  character,  duty,  and  final  account,  be 
has  forgotten*  He  hus  forgotten  his  ]Bible  :  he  has  forgotten 
Us  God* 

The  most  solemn,  the  best,  sermons  may  be,  they  usually  are, 
marked  with  strong  images,  bold,  figurative  language^  and  aflecling 
addresses  to  the  heart.  The  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is  poured 
out  in  them  by  the  preacher.  But  in  such  sermons  all  these  things 
are  adventitious*  They  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  solemn, 
and  most  affecting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  preacher's  deep  sense 
of  its  yast  importance,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  his  audience  may 
feel  it,  as  it  is  felt  by  himself*  Here  the  subject  is  the  only  thing 
which  is  prominent.  The  preacher  is  in  a  great  measure  forgotten 
both  by  himself  and  his  hearers.  In  the  mode  which  I  have  rep- 
rehended, the  Preacher  is  the  only  conspicuous  figure ;  while  the 
diminutive  subject  is  faindy  sketched,  and  scarcely  seen,  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture. 

5.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Eameslly. 

Every  thing,  which  is  felt  by  the  mind  to  be  deeply  interesting 
either  to  its  own  welfare,  or  to  that  of  its  fellow-men,  is  by  the  mere 
prompting  of  natiire  expressed  with  earnestness,  both  in  writing 
and  speaKing*  So  universally  true,  and  so  obvious,  is  this,  that 
he  who  does  not  thus  express  himself  in  this  manner,  is  never 
supposed  to  be  interested  at  all.  Accordingly,  men  who  wish  to 
persuade  others,  that  they  feel,  when  they  do  not,  are  obliged  to 
Coimlerfeit  this  mode  of  nature;  that  they  may  thus  be  believed  to 
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feel.     Hence  all  the  assumed  fervour  of  demagogues,  separatical 
Preachers,  and  others  of  a  coiTcsponding  character. 

From  this  fact  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  he,  who  would  per- 
suade others,  that  he  is  interested  in  the  subjects,  bn  which  he 
descants,  must  originally  feel  them;  and  must  also  express  his 
views  of  them  in  the  native  language  of  feeling.  To  a  preacher, 
these  rules  are  important  in  a  degree  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  observance  of  them  is  necessary  to  convince  bis 
hearers,  that  he  is  an  honest  man.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  of 
such  moment,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him,  who  cordially  be- 
lieves them,  to  avoid  being  deeply  interested;  and,  if  thus  inter- 
ested, very  difficult  to  fail  of  discovering  that  intei'est  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  thought,  and  utterance,  in  which  it  is  naturally  express- 
ed. But  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  unless  he  prove  the  fact  to  be 
otherwise,  is  originally  supposed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  its  truths: 
and  is  regularly  considered  as  professing  by  his  very  office  cordial* 
ly  lo  believe  them.  If,"  then,  he  brings  them  forth  to  his  congre- 
gation in  a  combination  of  cold  sentiments,  lifeless  phraseology 
and  languid  elocution;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  be  satisfied, 
that  he  feels  what  he  professes  to  feel,  or  believes  what  he  profess- 
es to  believe. 

Should  he,  however,  escape  this  imputation,  and,  by  a  life  of 
exemplary  piety  J'nd  benefit"  •  '^'*,  prove  himself  to  be  a  good  man; 
a  case  which,  I  acknowledr  •.  u,* ;  frequently  existed;  his  preach- 
ing will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  ^iM  unhappy.  If  from  the  force  ot 
a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  a  habit  of  moving  heavily  in  the 
concerns  of  life,  he  should  have  derived  a  dull,  drawling  mode  of 
thinking,  writing,  and  speaking,  he  will  spread  a  similar  languor 
over  his  hearers  ;  and  lull  their  moral  powers,  if  not  their  natural 
ones,  to  sleep.  They  may  believe  him  to  be  sincere ;  but  they 
will  never  feel  as  if  he  were  in  earnest.  From  such  preaching,  no 
energy  of  affection,  no  solemn  concern,  no  active  fears,  no  lively 
hopes,  no  vigorous  resolutions,  no  strenuous  efforts  about  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  can  be  ordinarily  derived  ;  and,  certainly,  can 
never  be  rationally  expected. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  exhibits  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  in  an  earnest,  fervid  manner,  will  instinctively  be 
regarded  as  being  really  in  earnests  Religion  from  his  mouth  will 
appear  as  a  concern  of  high  moment ;  a  subject,  in  which  every 
man  is  deeply  interested,  about  which  he  is  ooliged  to  employ  ihe 
most  solemn  thoughts,  and  the  most  efficacious  exertions.  All 
who  attend  on  his  ministry,  "will  go  to  inquire,  to  listen,  to  feel,  to 
act,  and  to  be  fervently  employed  in  practising  their  duty,  and 
obtaining  their  salvation. 

Let  no  young  preacher  think  himself  excused  for  a  moment,  in 
neglecting  to  acquire  such'a  manner  of  preaching.  Every  preach- 
er IS  bound  to  use  aU  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  purpose  of 
rousing  ihe  attention,  and  engaging  the  affections,  of  nis  fior'*'  to. 
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those  mighty  objects.  Much  more,  at  the  same  time,  is  in  his 
power  than  he  will  easily  believe.  A  too  modest  distrust  of  their 
own  talents  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  why  the  elo- 
quence of  the  desk  is  in  so  many  instances,  less  earnest,  less  ani- 
mated, than  a  good  man  would  always  wish.  All  men  will  ac- 
knowledge this  to  be  unhappy  :  often,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  it  is 
criminal  also.  For  he  who  has  not  laboured  as  much  as  is  in  his 
power  to  preach  well,  in  this  respect,  has  certainly  not  laboured  to 
preach  as  well  as  he  can.. 

Young  men  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  subject.  A  preacher 
who  is  unanimated  in  youth,  will  be  heavy  in  middle  life,  and  torpid 
in  old  age.      •  .  ^ 

1  know  of  no  class  of  preachers,  so  prone  to  be  defective  in  this 

E articular,  as  those  who  are  sometimes  called  Moral  Preachers. 
J  these  1  intend  such  as  inculcate,  not  the  morahty  of  the  Gospel, 
but  such  a  course  of  external  conduct,  as  merely  secures  a  fair 
reputation,  and  renders  the  state  of  society  agreeable :  in  other 
words,  the  morality  of  Zeno  and  Seneca.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
who  recommends  this  morality,  and  stops  here,  should  be  in  earnest 
himself,  or  appear  earnest  to  others. . 

6.   The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Affectionately. 

No  employment  awakens,  and  calls  into  action,  all  the  generous 

emotions  of  the  mind  more  than  that  of  the  preacher.     He  comes 

to  his  fellow-men  with  a  message  inGnitely  more  interesting,  and 

more  useful,  than  any  other.     He  is  sent  on  an  errand,  more  ex- 

Eressive  of  tenderness  and  good-will.  He  comes  to  disclose  the 
oundless  mercy  of  God  to  mankind,  as  manifested  in  the  conde- 
scension, life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer;  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  the  renovation  of  the  soul ;  in  its  safe  conveyance  through 
the  dangers  of  this  world,  and  its  final  admission  into  Heaven. 
This  message  he  brings  to  his  fellow-men,  guilty  and  ruined  in 
themselves,  exposed  to  infinite  danger,  and  hopeless  suffering. 
What  subjects  can  be  equally  affecting  ?  What  employment  can 
equally  awaken  all  the  tenderness  of  virtue  ? 

An  affectionate  manner  is  in  itself  amiable  and  engaging.  Meo 
Baturaily  love  those,  who  appear  benevolent  and  tenoer-nearted 
and,  most  of  all.  require,  aoa  love,  this  character  in  a  Minister  oi 
the  Gospel.  This  charact*,  or  its  opposite,  can  hardly  fail  to  ap- 
pear  in  ois  discourses.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  subjects 
of  his  preaching,  which  naturally  call  forth  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, that,  if  he  possess  this  disposition,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  in 
bfs  sentiments,  in  his  language,  and  in  his  manner  of  utterance. 
Wherever  it  appears,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  and  loved  :  and  the 
words  of  a  beloved  preacher  will  always  come  to  his  flock  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  persuasion. 

There  is  one  class  of  Scriptural  subjects,  about  which  I  wish  es- 
pecially to  warn  those  of  niV  audience,  who  may  one  day^  become 
pieachers  of  the  Gospel.    This  class  involves  all  those,  which  re 
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spect  the*  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and  his  denunciations  against 
siijnqs":  particularly  the  linal  judgment  and  retribution,  and  the 
future  suflerings  of  the  impenitent.  It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to 
hear  these  subjects  discussed  in  that  strong  language,  and  that  ve- 
hement utterance,  with  which  an  impassioned  speaker  labours  to 
express  his  own  indignatioti,  and  to.  rouse  that  of  his  audience 
against  atrocious  crimes  or  invading  enemies.  Vehemence  is  not 
the  manner  of  address,  which  is  suited  to  subjects  of  this  nature. 
The  preacher  ought  to  remember,  that  in  disclosing  the  doom  of 
the  impenitent,  he  is,  perhaps,  pronouncing  his  own.  How  few^ 
even  of  the  b^st  men,  are  assured  of  their  safely  !  Were  this  ob- 
jection'removed,  hoW. foreign,  how  unfitted,  (to  say  the  least)  is  it 
to  subjects  so  awful!  I  haveheard  sermons  of  this  description.  The 
emotions  excited  in  my  own  mind,,  and  abtindantly  expressed  to 
me  by  others,  were,  1  confess,  a  mixture  of  hoiror  and  disgust : 
feelings,  from  which  good  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  I  wish  these  subjects  ever  to  be  handled  plainly  and  with- 
out disguise.  Such  a  mode  is  equally  essential  to  the  in,tegrily  of 
the  preacher,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  discourses.  But  I  wish  them 
to  be  always  handled,  also,  \yith  such  a  mixture  of  solemnity  and 
affection,  as  shall  wholly  exclude  vehemence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
strongly  exhibit  tenderness  ou  the  other.  The  V^ords  of  the  preach- 
er should  be  those  of  a  guilty  man  to  guilty  men ;  of  a  dying  man 
to  dying  men ;  of  a  man,  who  humbly  hopes,  that  he  has  found 
pai*don  for  himself,  and  is  most  affectionately  anxious,  that  his 
hearers  may  find  the  same  blessings  also. 

There  are  two  other  subjects,  which  I  think  are  ofteji  improper- 
ly handled  in  a  different  manner:  a  manner,  which  without  much 
violence  may  be  styled  too  affectionate  :  viz.  .the  Love,  and  Suffer- 
ings, of  Christ.  These,  many  preachers  labour  to  describe  with  as 
much  strength  and  tenderness,  as  possible.  In  their  efforts  to  be 
peculiarly  pathetic,  they  often  exhibit  such  images,  and  adopt  such 
expressions,  as  have  ever  appeared  to  me  unsuiied  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  the  theme..  The  love  of  Christ  was  wonderful  in  its 
degree.  But  it  was  attended  with  a  glory^  and  a  sublimity,  which 
repel  all  familiar- views,  all  diminutive  representations;  and  de- 
mand thoughts  of  the  highest  reverence,  and  language  of  the  high- 
est elevation.  All  those  epithets,  wBich  are  applied  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  and  force  to  human  tenderness^  and  the  soft  affec- 
tions of  our  race,  are  here,  in  my  view,  wholly  misplaced.  Even 
the  epithet  dear,  when  applied  to  the  Saviour,  although  sanctioned 
in  many  Hymns;  some  of  them  written  by  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability ;  has  ever  appeared  to  me  too  familiar,  too  collo^ 
auial.  too  diminutive,  to  be  applied  to  this  exalted  Person  :  so 
rat  I  never  either  hear,  or  read,  it  without  pain.  At  thessame 
time,  many  of  the  stroyg,  impassioned  exqlamations,  which  are 
often  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  deep  impressions  con- 
9erninjg  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  produce,  I  acknowledge^  oft 
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my  owa  mind  ihc  contrary  effects.  The  death  of  Chiist  onght 
never  to  be  lamented  in«uch  language,  as  may  very  propcily  ex- 
hibit our  feelings  for  the  intense  sufferings  of  a  beloved  child,  or  a 
darling  friend.  How  differently  has  even  67.  Paw/,  who,  among  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  David^  who,  among  those  of 
die  Old,  have  expressed  the  strongest  emotions  concerning  this 
affecting  subject,  exhibited,  each^  his  own  views  !  Although  they 
are. intense,  they  are  yet  always  dignified,  and  very  often  subhme. 

7.   The  Gospel  ought  io  be  preached  Acceptably. 

(t  is  a  common  opinion,  that  all  the  censures,  thrown  out  against 
what  is  said  by  an  orthodox  preacher,  arise  either  from  his  want  of 
talents,  from  some  prejudice  against  the  man,  or  from  the  hatred  of 
the  human  heart  to  the  truth  which  he  utters.  Either  of  these  at- 
tributions, particularly  the  last,  may  serve  as  a  convenient  sheUer 
for  the  preacher^s  faults;  but  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  fact. 
That  the  heart  is  naturally  opposed  to  divine  truth,  and  that  those 
who  declare  it  honestly  are  for  this  reason  often  censured,  I  have 
not  a  doubt.'  But  the  preacher  not  unfrequently  occasions  thecen- 
Bare  by  his  own  fault ;  and  ought  never  to  shun  the  blame,  which 
he  has  merited. 

Solomon  has  taught  us,  that  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  applesj  or 
dtronsj  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver :  a  beautiful  object  beaiUir 
fully  exhibitedj  ^nd  therefore,  making  an  •  impression  remarkably 
delightful.  Of  Solomon^  also,  styled  The  preacher  by  the  Si)irit  of 
Goo,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words  ;  and 
that,  while  writing  a  part  of  the  Scriptural  Canon.  Who,  with  these 
considerations  before  him,  can  doubt,  that  this  is  universally  the 
duty  of  such  as  preach  the  Gospel  ? 

But  there  are  men,  who  in  the  desk  appear  to  chopse  the  char- 
acter, and  attitude,  of  Polemics.  This  character  is  sometimes 
rendered  necessary,  and  is  then  defensible ;  but,  when  taken  up 
of  choice  merely,  is  always  flisagreeable  and  disadvantageous. 

There  are  others,  who,  when  particular  terms,  or  phrases,  have 
become  odious  by  being  used,  and  marked,  in  the  progress  of  a 
vehement  dispute,  adopt  them  still,  either  from  choice  or  negli- 
gence ;  and  tnus  warn  their  hearers,  beforehand,  to  dishke  what- 
ever they  are  prepared  to  say. 

A  third  class  select  a  phraseology,  calculated  to  persuade  an  au- 
dience, that  they  hold  unheard  of,  and  unwarrantable,  opinions: 
when,  if  they  wquld  use  customaiT  language  only,  their  tenets 
would  be  found  to  differ  in  nothing  from  those  whicn  are  common- 
ly received.  In  this  manner  the  preacher  alarms  his  hearers,  not 
concerning  their  sin  and  danger,  but  concerning  his  own  heresy  $ 
and  occasions  an  opposition,  literally  causeless  and  useless. 
'  Somr  attack,  from  the  desk,  such  as  have  personally  offended 
them  ;  and  thus  make*  it  a  rostrum  of  satire  and  revenge ;  instead 
of  a  pulpit,  where  the  tidings  of  salvation  are  to  be  pubhshed. 
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To  preach  acceptably  demands  ail  the  characteristics,  already 
insisted  on  in  this  discourse  :  Plainness,  Variety,  Boldness,  Solem* 
nity,  Earnestness,  and  Affection.  It  also  demands  something  more* 
It  requires,  that  the  preacher  should  avoid  all  these  irregularities ; 
that  he  should  be  cautious  of  pushing  his  sentiments  to  rank  ex- 
tremes ;  that  he  should  wantonly  give  no  offence  to  any  man ;  that 
he  should  select,  as  far  as  he  can,  acceptable  words ;  and  that  he 
should  appear  wholly  engaged  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his 
flock.  His  discourses  ought  to  be  the  result  of  solid  thought, 
careful  study,  and  complete  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  Christianity. 

Finally ;  they  ought  to  appear  fraught  with  piety  to  God,  and 
integrity  to  meiv 
•  In  this  manner  the  Gospel,  unless  I  mistake,  was  originally 
preached.  In  this  manner  it  will,  I  think,  be  preached  by  every 
Minister,  who  unites  the  xviidom  of  the  Serptni  wUh  the  innocence 
bfthe  dove.  In  this  manner,  particularly,  it  will  be  preached  by 
him,  who,  comprehending  thoroughly  the  nature  of  his  office,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  duties  of  it  faithfully,  de- 
signs, in  the  end,  to  give  a  joyful  account  of  his  stewardship  to 
God. 
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YHV   XXTRAORDINART   MEANS    OF    GRACE. — VARIOUS   DUTIES   07 

MINISTERS. 


]  THKssALomAxs  111.  2— y9iuf  tcn/  Timothy,  ow brother^  and  mimUler  of  Ood,  tmi 
our  felUno-labourer  in  the  Gospel  of  Chri*t,  to  ettablish  jfou,  and  eomfirt  jfou  cotf 
eeming  your  faUh 

Having  ex&mined,  at  length,  the  great  duty  of  Preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
summary  consideration  of  other  Ministerial  duties. 

In  ihe  text  Timothy  is  said  to  be  sent  to  the  Thessplonians,  to 
establish  them^  and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  faith*  What 
was  here  the  business  of  Timothy,  is  the  proper  business  of  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  text,  therefore,  1  derive  this 
doctrine ; 

TTuii  every  minister j^  the  Gospel  is  appointed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christians.  This  truth  will  not  be  questioned.  I  shall, 
(herefore,  enter  immediately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prijicw 
pal  remaining  methods,  in  which  the  duties,  specified  in  the  text, 
are  to  be  performed. 

I.  Every  minister  is  bound  to  give  himself  diligently  to  Study. 

This  duty  is  abundantly  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.  Meditate^ 
says  S/.  Paul  to  Timothy,  upon  these  things.  Give  thyself  wholly 
to, them;  tliat  thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all.  A Bish^  he 
farther  says,  must  be  apt  to  teach.  Plainly,  therefore,  he  must 
learn  the  things,  which  he  is  to  teyh.  He  must  not  be  a  novice^ 
lest,  beir^  lifted  up  with  pride^  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.  That  these  precepts  require  of  every  minister  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  recjuired.  Every  minister  is 
bound  to  enable  dimself  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  success.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  thing,  directly  commanded,  can  never  be  done 
to  any  valuable  purpose.  A  child  may  study  them  with  great  dil- 
igence throughout  his  childhood ;  and  an  ignorant  man  throughout 
his  life ;  and  yet  both  be  novices,  in  the  end.  ^  novice,  here,  de- 
notes a  new  convert  to  the  faith ;  and  by  Chrysoslom  is  said  to 
mean  one  newly  instructed,  or  one,  who  has  been  instructed  but  a  lit'* 
lie  time.  The  original  word  denotes  a  plant,  lalelu  set  out,  or 
vlanted.  Its  real  import  is  a  person,  who  knows  little  about  what 
he  pretends  to  teach.  Timothy,  at  the  writing  of  this  Episde,  was 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  had  been  long,  even  from  a  childf 
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acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  had  been  a  convert  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ;  had  been  continually  instructed  in  the 
Gospel  by  5/.  Paulj  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom, 
learning,  and  inspiration,  throughout  this  period.  Besides,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  superior  talents,  a  good  education,  uad 
supernatural  endowments  in  a  high  degree.  Still,  all  these  direc- 
tions Paul  judged  to  be  necessary  for  nim*  For  he  expressly  cau- 
tions him  not  to  let»any  man  despise  his  youth.  How  much  more 
are  the  same  directions  necessary  to  a  youth,  who  is  only  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel ! 

"fo^'^very  wrati,  who  woald  well  understand  any  complicated 
stfbj^tt,  cdmprehensive  views,  clear  discernment,  and  the  art  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  with  skill  and  perspicuity,  are  indispensa- 
ble. These  attainments  are  the  result  only  of  long-continued 
study,  habits  of  exact  discrimination,  and  extensive  practice  in  the 
afrt  of  methodizing  his  thoughts. 

To  a  Minister,  all  this  is  peculiarly  necessary.  His  prime  bu- 
^ness  h  to  teach ;  and  he  must  therefore  have  learned.  An  igno- 
rant teacher  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  prime  object  of  study  to  a  Minister  is  the  Bible.  In  order  to 
understand  this  sacred  book,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  study  it 
intensely,  and  abundantly,  but  to  become  acquainted,  also,  with 
the  languages,  in  which  it  was  written.  The  importance  of  this 
knowledge  is  completely  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  are  uU 
ttmately  what  they  were,  as  tluy  came  from  the  hatids  of  the  writers  f 
not  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  translators. 

Another  requisite  is  an  acquaintajicc  with  Ecclesiastical  history. 
This  will  teach  him  the  sins  and  virtues,  the  errors  and  sound  doc- 
tfines,  the  prosperous  and  the  adverse  circumstances,  which  have 
listed  in  the  Cfhurch,  in  its  various  aces ;  together  with  the  causes, 
by  which  they  have  been  producecf.  Generally,  he  will  derive 
Irotti  this  source  the  same  advantages,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sense, 
which  the  statesman  derives,  Itt  a  political  sense,  from  Civil  histo- 
ly.  He  will  learn  what  the  Church  has  been ;  why  it  has  thus 
Ifeen ;  and  how  in  many  respects  it  may  be  rendered  better  and* 
happier. 

Another  requisite  to  the  same  end  is  an  acquaintance  with  wise 
Ohfid  learned  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  The  authors  of  these 
ttfttst  in  m^ny  instances,  have  understood  this  sacred  book  better 
dftin  himself.  By  a  prudent  recurrence  to  their  explications,  he 
#ill  be  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it,  which,  otherwise,  would 
be  impracticable. 

The  Science  (^Ethics  is  only  a  branch  of  theology. 

Logic  18  incBspensable,  to  make  him  a  sound  reasoner  j  and 
Wietoric  to  te^ch  hhn  how  to  write,  and  how  to  speak,  with  skill, 
tmd  success. 

The  kntfwledge  ofSistory  and  Geography  is  indispensable  to  aB 
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men,  who  would  make  contemplation,  or  instruction,  any  serioiip 
part  of  their  business. 

The  Book  of  Man  is  to  every  minister  a  necessary  object  of  in- 
vestigation, that  he  may  know  to  what  beings  he  preaches ;  how 
to  preach  to  them  in  an  interesting  and  useful  manner ;  and  how 
to  understand,  explain,  and  impress,  a  multitude  of  Scriptural  pas- 
sages. 

Generally,  all  that  knowledge,  which  will  enlarge  and  invigorate 
his  mind,  will,  so  far  as  he  can  attain  it,  contribute  to  render  hitj^L 
a  more  able  and  judicious  preacher,  and  his  discourse  more  in- 
structive, interesting,  and  edifying  to  his  hearers. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  professing  to  believe  the  Bi- 
ble, are  found  in  this  and  other  countries,  generally  persons  re- 
markably ignorant,  who  have  pronounced /camiwg,  or  pis  theyjhav^ 
termed  it,  book-Uarningy  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the  Ministeria) 
office.  Ignorant  as  they  are,  they  have,  still,  understanding; 
enough  to  perceive,  tha^t  ignorance  itself  cannot  furnish  a  man  jfor 
the  business  of  teaching.  They  have  accordingly  provided  a  sub- 
stitute for  learning ;  which,  in  a  preacher,  they  could  not  other- 
irise  avoid  acknowledging  to  be  indispensable.  The  subs^tit^te 
is  this.  Their  preachers^  as  they  profess  to  believe^  are  supplied^  di- 
redly  from  heaven^  with  svpernalural  light  and  power;  so  as  to  en- 
able them  dearly  to  understand^  and  profitably  to  expound^  the  Word 
of  God.  They  further  declare,  that  men  destitute  of  these  endotw* 
ments^  cannot  even  understand  his  Word;  that  the  real^  and  oifdy^ 
profitable^  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  mystical^  and  not  a{  all  discernr 
td  by  common  eyes  ;  that^  to  understand  it  at  all^  the  svpert\atMrcf]( 
endowments^  which  they  claim^  are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  thai 
learnings  therefore^  is  of  no  use  to  this  end.  This  is  the  substance 
of  their  doctrine ;  although  expressed  by  them,  as  every  thir^ 
else  concerning  religion  is  expressed  by  ignorant  and  enthusiE^stic 
men,  with  much  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

This  scheme  deserves  a  sober  examination  on  two  accounts 
only.  One  is,  that  it  is  seriously  adopted  by  its  xotc^ries.  The 
other  is,  that  these,  are  considerably  nu;mtraus.  For  tbe^e  reasQ(V? 
I  shall  animadvert  upon  it  in  the. following  observations. 

1.  The  Scriptures  give  us  no  reason  to  conclude^  that  Inspiralioj!^ 
toquld  continue  after  the  Apostolic  age* 

The  endowment,  challenged  by  these  men,  appears  to  be  thai 
lund,  and  degree,  of  Inspiration,  which  was  formerly  given  tQ 
those,  whose  Dusiness  it  was  to  interpret  unknown  tongues*  I  do 
ppt  meaO)  that  they  directly  challenge  tliis  character  in  express 
tonns;  but  this  is  wbat  they  mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing.  Th^ 
Scriptures  they  declare  to  be  written  in  language,  which,  as  to  it9 
true  and  useful  meaning,  is  unknown  to  manKipd  at  large. .  They^ 
as  they  profess,  are  endowed  by  Heaven  with  the  powpr  of  intef- 
pfeting  It  to  others.  But  the  Scriptures  eive  u|i  no  r^aspji  to  b^ 
ueve,  that  any  such  Inspiration  exists.   Toe  burden  of  proof  plain- 
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]y  Ijcs  upon  them  :  and,  if  they  fail  of  furnishing  it,  their  pretcn* 
Bions  stand  for  nothing. 

2.  If  they  are  actuQiUy  thus  inspired  ;  their  Inspiration  can  be  of 
no  use  to  mankind. 

The  language,  which  they  use  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  is 
the  plain,  common  language  of  men.  The  Scriptures  are  written 
in  this  very  language,  chosen  with  incomparably,  more  skill  apd 
success,  than  that,  which  is  used  by  these  preachers.  The  most 
important  things  in  the  Bible  are  written  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner.  If  mankind  cannot  understand  the  terms  here  used ;  the 
terms,  wh»ch  they  employ,  mu^t  be  still  more  unintelligible.  Their 
labours,  therefore,  must  be  absolutely  useless. 

So  far  as  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  attended  with  any 
difficulty,  and  demands  any  skill  in  interpreting  it,  the  efforts  of 
these  men  are  worse  than  nothing.  The  only  power,  by  which 
any  language  can  be  correctly  explained  to  those,  who  speak  it,  is 
critical  skill  in  that  langtmge.     But  this,  these  men  have  ni»t  be- 

Sun  to  possess.  When,  therefore,  they  comment,  they  merely  blun-  • 
er.  What  they  attempt  to  explain,  they  only  perplex.  As  they  do 
not  understand  the  language  themselves ;  it  is  impossible,' that  they 
should  make  it  understood  by  others. 

3.  They  give  no  proof y  ihat  they  ^re  thus  inspired. 

The  Apostles  proved  their  inspiration  in  tnree  unobjectionable 
ways.  They  wrought  miracles,  uttered  unrivalled  wisdom ;  and  ex- 
hibited throughout  their  lives  unrivalled  virtue.  These  men  fur- 
nish neither  of  these  proofs.  They- do  not  pretend  to  work  mira- 
cles ;  they  are  always  weak,  ignorant,  and  foolish ;  and,  though 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  men  of  pietv,  are  never  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  excellence,  but  fall  below  most  other  pious 
men,  through  the  influence  of  characteristical  pride,  prejudice,  en- 
thusiasm, censoriousness,  and  bigotry. 

As,  therefore,  they  furnish  no  proof,  that  they  possess  this  pow- 
er ;  mankind  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  their  pretensions. 
Neither  the  Aposdes,  nor  even  Christ  iiimself,  claimed  the  least 
feith  in  their  mission,  nor  the  (east  obedience  to  their  precepts, 
until  they  had  proved  themselves  sent  from  God,  and  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  of  hi^  will,  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
miracles.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed^  that  God  would  rc<)uire  us  to 
believe  any  man  to  be  inspired,  or  sent  with  a  commission  from 
himself,  unless  he  furnished  clear,  unquestionable  proof  oif  his 
•  inspiration.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  contrary  position,  and  were  re- 
quired to  believe  men  to  be  inspired  because  they  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  inspired ;  there  is  no  error,  which  we  should  not  be 
obliged  to  receive ;  and  scarcely  any  crime,  which  we  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  commit.  No  men  have  been'more  erroneous  ;  few 
men  have  been  more  wicked ;  than  such,  as  have  claimed  inspir- 
ation. Such  were  Judas  Gaidonilesj  Theudas^  and  BarchocKah  \ 
and  such  have  been  many  in  succeeding ;  ages*       B«C   the 
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preachers,  in  question^  furnish  no  evidence  of  their  own  inspiration, 
whatever. 

4.    They  art  not  thus  inspired. 

From  what  has  been  observed  under  the  last  head,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  they  were  inspired,  their  inspiration  could  be  of  no  possible 
use  to  any  but  themselves;  because,  as  they  give  no  proof  of  it, 
none  can  warrantably  believe  iu  But  it  is  contradictory  to  the 
whole  history  of  God's  providence,  that  men  should  be  inspired 
for  th^ir  own  benefit  merely.  No  fact  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.     Nor  can  it  be  admitted  by  Common  sense. 

But  the  men  themselves  furnish  ample  proof,  that  they  are  not 
inspired.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  propriety  and  meaning  of' 
language;  and  use  it  falsely,  absurdly,  and  in  violation  of  the 
plainest  rules  of  grammar*  They  reason  weakly,  erroneously,  and 
inconclusively  5  lay  down  false  premises,  and  draw  false  conclu- 
sions. Their  sentiments  arfe  regularly  vulgar;  often  gross,  and 
not  unfrequently  indecent.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  Author  of  aU 
wisdom  should  be  the  author  of  folly ;  inspire  absurdity  ;  and  dis- 
close his  own  pleasure  in  the  lame  conceptions  of  ignorance,  in 
the  mistakes  of  mental  imbecility,  and  in  the  disgusting  sentiments 
of  indecent  vulgarism.  Ignorant  men,  he  may  undoubtedly  in- 
spire :  but  their  inspiration  makes  them  cease  to  be  ignorant  men ; 
enlarges  their  views ;  ennobles  their  sentiments;  and  adorns  all 
their  communications  with  pre-eminent  propriety  and  dignity.  The 
writings  olPeUr  dJiA.John  have  communicated  wisdom,  elevation, 
and  refinement,  to  the  ablest  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Nothing 
was  ever  more  unlike  their  writings,  than  the  crude  effusions  of  the 
preachers  in  question.  Besides,  the  doctrines,  which  they  teach, 
are  contradictory  to  each  other.  The  language  of  Scripture, 
they  frequently  misunderstand,  and  misinterpret;  supposiiig  that, 
which  is  simple,  to  be  figurative,  and  that,  which  is  figurative,  to 
be  simple;  and  thus  making  the  Scriptures  speak  not  only  what 
they  never  meant,  but  what  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should 
mean  ;  viz.  gross  absurdity.  Were  an  intelligent  man  to  attribute 
these  ihingsio  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  would,  in  mv  view,  be  guilty 
of  blasphemy.  These  preachers  are  shielded  u^om  this  charge 
only  by  their  ignorance. 

The  Priests,  and  Prophets,  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  almost 
all  educated  men.  Whenever  they  were  not,  and  often  when  they 
were,  they  were  inspired.  The  rriesl^s  lips^  says  God  in  Malachi^ 
Mhould  keep  knowledge  ;  and  they  should  seek  the  Jjaw  at  his  mouth : 
for  he  is  the  Messenger  of  the  Lsord  of  Hosts.  If  the  Priests  were 
to  keep  knozbledge  ;  they  must  have  previously  obtained  it.  Such, 
plainly,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  every  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
JBasls.  The  Apostles  were  educated  for  a  series  of  3rears  by  the 
best  of  all  teacners,  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  were  then  in- 
spired* In  this  manner  were  Ministers  anciently  prepared  for  the 
business  of  instructing  mankind. 
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Thas  the  pretence,  on  which  these  men  act,  is  uafounded,  false 
and  vain. 

The  basis,  on  which  it  is  erected,  is,  I  presume,  the  following 
text :  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God: 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them^  because 
they  are  spiritnal/y  discerned.  But  of  this  text,  and  of  others  like 
it,  they  totally  mistake  the  meaning.  Spiritual  discernment  is  that 
V}ew  of  Divine  truths  rohich  is  experienced  by  Ihose^  who  love  it. 
Such,  persons,  by  this  discernment,  perceive  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  that  truth,  but  arfe  not  enabled  by  it  to  understand,  in 
^any  other  respect,  the  meaning  of  a  single  passage  at  all  better, 
than  they  Would  have  understood  it  without  thfs  discernment.  It 
does  not  at  all  enlarge  the  understanding,  communicate  knowledge 
of  language,  nor  enable  the  mind  to  discern  the  proper  sense  of 
that  langiiage.  Every  sanctified  child  has  spiritual  discemmentr 
Still  he  IS  a  child ;  extremely  limited  in  his  understanding,  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  incapable  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
tural passages.  These  preachers  are  only  larger  children.  Si. 
Pim/ has  forcibly  described  their  character  in  Heb.  v.  12;  &c« 
For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers  ;  or,  as  rendered  by 
Dr.  Macknight ;  For  though  ye  aught  to  have  been  teachers^  o^  ac- 
count  of  the  /tme,  (that  is,  have  lived,  so  long  under  the  Gospel, 
that  ye  ought  to.  have  known  enough  of  it  to  teach  others)  ye  have 
need^  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
Oracles  of  God  ^  and  are  become  such,  as  have  need  of  milk,  and 
not  of  strong  meat.  For  every  one^  that  useth  milky  is  unskilful  in 
(he  word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  &e- 
Itmgeth  to,  rt«m,  that  are  of  full  age^  even  those,  who  by  reason  of 
use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discefn  both  good  and  evih  How^ 
diflerent  is  this  character  from  that  of  the  Scribe^  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  xoho  is  like  unto  a  householder^  that  bring* 
eth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old! 

II.  Ev^  Minister  is  to  conduct  both  the  comm&n  and  pecuKar 
Ordinances  of  Divine  worship. 

7%e  common  Ordinances  of  this  Worship  he  is  to  regulate  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  administer  them  to  all  who  are  pres* 
ent :  and  no  other  person  ia  to  interfere  with  his  administrations. 
.  The  peculiar  Ordinances  be  alone  is  also  to  administer:  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  the  Apostles  did,  to  professing  Christians  only ;  Bap- 
tism to  professine  Christians  offering  themselves  to  him,  unexcep- 
tidnably,  as  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Church ;  and  to  the 
infant  children  Of  professing  Christians.^ 

The  rules,  by  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  mode  of  adminbtra- 
tion,  are,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  those,  which  have  been 
given,  concerning  Preaching.  The  administration  is  to  be  mark- 
ed with  dignity,  solemnity,  explicitness,  and  affection :  so  that 
every  thing  may  be  distinctly  understood,  and  deeplv  felt.  In  the 
Prayers)  iiccompanying  these  administrations,  and  when  the  ooca> 
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tton  permits,  in  suitable  expositions  of  the  great  things,  which  they 
teach,  he  may  advantageously  unfold  just  conceptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  import  of  the  ordinances  administered;  and  powerfully 
impress  them  on  the  minds  of  those  who  arc  present.  Still  more 
particularly  should  he  explain,  and  impress,  them  in  his  sermons, 
to  tlie  utmost  of  his  power.  If  they  are  not  thus  explained  ^  they 
will  become  in  the  view  of  his  flock  mere  symbols,  without  mean- 
ing, or  use.  If  they  are  not  thus  impressed;  they  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  profaned,  and  disregarded. 

III.  Every  Minister  is  to  preside  over^  and  direct,  the  Discipline 
«f  the  Church. 

A  Minister  is  by  his  office  a  Ruler  in  the  Church,  and  the  Ruleir 
in  his  own  Church.  In  this  character  he  is  bound  to  rule  well ;  and 
in  thus  ruling,  is  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour.  He  is 
required  to  take  the  oversight  thereof,  not  as  lording  it  aver  God?8 
heritage,  but  as  an  ensample  to  the  fiock  ;  not  by  constraint,  but  uil- 
imgly  f  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  as  of  a  ready  mind. 

All  government  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  \n 
that,  which  Christ  has  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church, 
this  equitable  principle  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  system. 
A  strong,  uniform,  controlling  sense  of  this  truth  will,  of  itself,  di- 
Tect  to  almost  all  that  conduct  in  Ecclesiastical  government,  which  " 
is  evangelical,  and  prevent  almost  all  that,  which  is  wrong.  The 
Minister  is  bound  to  feel,  in  this  case,  nothing  but  the  honour  of 
his  Master,  and  the  good  of  his  flock.  All  favouritism  and  prejti- 
dice,  all  cunning  and  worldly  policy,  all  selfish  schemes  and  by- . 
ends,  are  by  the  Scriptures  shut  out  of  the  institution.  As  in 
preaching;,  st  in  Ruling,  he  is  required  not  to  walk  in  guile,  craftu 
mess,  op  hypfibrisy  ;  to  .renounce  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty ; 
nnd  to  comniend  himself  to  e^ery  man^s  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
€od. 

Passion,  also,  is  never  to  be  indulged  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  A  Bishop  must  not  be  soon  angry ^  says  St.  Paul^  nor  self" 
willed,  but  blameless  and  patient.  The  suvant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
Hrive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men  J  in  metkaess  instructing  those  that 
-appose  themselves. 

While  he  is  bound  to  rebuke  them,  that  sin,  before  all ;  that  oth- 
Mrs  also  may  fear)  he  is  io prefer  no  man  before  another^  and  to 
-do  nothing  by  partiality.  In  the  discipline,  which  respects  other 
ministers,  he  is  bound  not  to  receive  a  railing  accusation,  but  before^ 
that  is,  on  the  testimony  of  two,  or  three,  witnesses :  and  all  those 
Elders,  who  rule  well,  he,  together  with  their  people,  is  to  account 
worthy  of  double  honour. 

The  peculiar  directions  given  in  Scripture  conceniing  EcclesW 
astical  aiscipline,  I  propose  to  consider  hereafter.  At  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  suiBcient  tq  observe,  ,ihat  he  is  to  do  nothing,  to 
/«mit  nothing,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  to  suffer  nothing  to 
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be  done,  or  omitted,  which  is  not  directly  authorized  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

IV.  He  is  also  to  unite  with  his  brethren  in  Ordaining  other  Mitir 
isters. 

Ordaining  is  the  Ccnsecration  of  a  Minister  by  the  laying  on<f 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery^  and  by  Prayer.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Charge^  containing  a  series  of  solemn  injunctions,  and  similar  to 
that,  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  Timothy,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  per- 
son ordained  by  the  united  authority  of  those  who  act  in  the  Ordina- 
tion. This  charge  is  to  enjoin  all  the  great  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  manner,  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed.  The  Right  hand 
of  fellowship  is  to  be  given  to  him^  also^  as  it  was  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem^  assuring  him  of  the  cordial 
friendship,  communion,  and  co-operation,  of  his  Christian  breth- 
ren,  both  in  the  Ministry  and  in  the  Churches. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  since  they  are  perfectly  understood, 
and  uniformly  practised  with  great  decency,  throughout  this  coun- 
try, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  particular  remarks.  I 
shall  therefore  only  add,  tnat  there  are,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Tiius^  so  many  injunctions  on  the  people  concerning  /A«tf 
rfw/y,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant,  and  in  a  sense  demand,  that  a 
Charge^  enjoining  it  upon  them^  should  become  a  part  of  these  so- 
lemnities. 

The  chief  difficulty,  connected  with  the  business  of  OrdinatioOy 
will  almost  always  be  (oMViA  in  selecting  the  proper  persons  to  be 
Ordained.  The  character,  given  of  these  persons,  particularly  in 
the  above  mentioned  Epistles,  and  generally  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  authoritative,  the  perfect,  and  the  only,  directory 
concerning  this  subject.  This  character  is  even  to  ^regarded aa 
indispensable,  and  invariably  to  be  demanded.  Unless  it  be  found 
substantially  in  a  Candidate  for  Ordination,  he  is  of  course  to  be 
rejected. 

Particularly  he  is,  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  to  be  a  good  man; 
of  a  fair  Christian  profession  ;  of  an  unblameable  Christian  life; 
hoklen  in  esteem  by  the  Church;  well  reported  of  by  others ;  of 
competent  capacity,  and  attainments;  and  marked  with  that  pru- 
dence, which  our  Saviour  required  of  his  Apostles*  His  doctrines 
are  to  be  Evangelical,  and  uncorrupt;  and  his  public  exhibitions 
edifying,  and  ai)proved.  All  these  characteristics,  those  who  or- 
dain, are  bound  to  see  amply  attested.  Indeed,  unless  he  possess 
them,  he  cannot,  in  my  opmion,  be  warrantably  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

.  Among  the  things,  indispensably  necessary  in  the  character  of 
such  a  Candidate,  aqd  yet  not  unfrequently  less  insisted  on,  than 
this  ministerial  duty  demands,  is  the  Prudence^  or  Discretion,  just 
mentioned.  A  man  may  be  a  good  man,  and  yet  be  indiscreet :  but 
he  can  hardly  bo  a  usefid  man.  An  indiscreet,  or  imprudent,  Min- 
bter  will  rarely  do  good  at  all ;  and  will  certainly  do  much  bamit 
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A  Minister  is  an  object  of  inspection  to  all  eyes,  and  regarded  as 
responsible  to  all  men.  Every  impropriety^  even  feuch  as  would 
be  unnoticed  in  other  men  of  fair  characters,  will  be  seen,  marked 
and  remembered,  in  him,  as  a  serious  defect;  and  will  produce  se- 
riods  mischief.  The  Minister,  who  would  avoid  this  mischief,  must, 
like  the  wife  of  Ccesar,  not  be  suspected  by  persons  of  moderation 
and  (Candour. 

It  was  a  memorable  obser\t\tion  of  a  late  venerable  minister,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  man  distinguished  for  wisdom  dnd  excellence,  and 
of  more  than  sixty  years  standing  in  the  sacred  office,  that,  among 
ail  the  ministers,  at  whose*  dismission  he  had  been  present,  and 
who  were  dismissed  for  some  fault  in  themselves,  neither,  heresy, 
nor  immorality,  had  occasioned  the  dismissipn  of  more  than  one 
out  of  twenty  ;•  while  imprudence  had  been  the  cause  of  this  ca-" 
lamity  to  the  remaining  nineteen.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  He  who  considers  the  unea^ness,  con-  : 
tentions,  and  other  mischiefs^  accompanying  this  event;  will  deeply 
feel  theimportance  of  preventing  the  chief  cause  of  these  evils^' 
But  this  can  be  effectually  done,  only  by  refusing  to  admit  impru- 
dent men  into  the  Ministry. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  direction,  given  by' Christ  to  the 
Apostles,  after  he  had  commissioned  them  to  go  out,  and  preach 
among  the  people  of  Ju(/ea,  enjoined  upon  them  discretion.  Beye 
wtsis  as  serpenlSy  and  harmless  as  doves.  The*  first  article,  also,  m 
St.  Paul's  two  recitals  to  Timothy  and  Tdus  of  the  duties  of  a  Bish- 
op is,  A  Bishop  must  he  blameless.  Discretion  is  the  source  of  a 
bramcless  life.  No  excellence  of  heart,  attained  by  man,  will  en- 
sure this  character.  On  the  other  hand,  prudent  men  are  some* 
times,  even  when  destitute  of  religion,  more  unblameable  in  their 
deportment,  than  some  real  Christians.  Prudence  and  imprudence 
affect  every  thin^  in  a  man's  life;  especially  in  a  Minister's  life; 
and,  therefore,  give  it  the  predominating  colour.  Prudence  is  the 
great  preventive  of  all  thoughtless,  rash,  and  dangerous  conduct. 
li&prudence,  on  the  contrary,  betrays  a  m^n  into  every  headlong 
measure ;  and  lays  up  abundant  materials  for  sore  mortification 
and  repentance ;  producing  multiplied  evils,  which  must  be  regret- 
led,  but  can  never  be  repaired.  When,  therefore,  St.  Paul  ve-' 
quires  Timothy  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  noman,  in  order  to  avoid 
Decoming  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins,  and  to  keep  himself jmre; 
he  is  justly  understood  as  cautioning  Timpthy  agawist  introcfocijig 
imprudent,  as  well  as  irreligious,  persons  into  thq  |tfihistryV  '  ]tis 
impossible,  that  such  persons  should  hdive  a  good  report  of  those 
wofto  are  withotU  ;  or,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  those  Mcho  are  with- 
in. Nor  is  their  misconduct  a  series  of  mere  defects  only,  but  of 
teal  faults  also.  The  fact,  that  we  will  not  take  effecilual  care  to 
''void  doing  mischief,  especially  in  so  important  a  concern,  is  itself 
a  gross  fault.  Of  the  same  nature  are  iall  those  minor,  transgres- 
sions which  proceed  from  this  negligence.    Such  persons  can  never 
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be  proper  Candidates  for  Ordiuation,  nor  even  for  a  1!  i.se  to 
preacli  the  Gospel. 

Thai  every  Candidate  should  be  a  man  of  piety  ^  needs  no  proof; 
nor  that  he  should  be  qualified  by  his  capacity  and  attainmciUs  to 
perform  usefully  all  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  Both 
characters  are  abundantly  required  in  the  Scriptures;  and  every 
Minister,  when  called  to  the  business  of  Ordaining,  has  his  whole 
duty,  with  respect  to  both,  summed  up  in  that  remarkable  in- 
junction of  St.  Paul  :  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  if  me, 
commit  thou  unto  faithful  meri,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
mlso. 

V.  Every  Minister  is  to  instruct  and  edify  his  flock  in  Private  a^ 
well  as  in  Public. 

Preaching  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  common  tra/i/c*,  and 
circumstances^  of  a  congregation.  But  there  are  muliiiucies  of 
caseft  in  which  individuals  need  peculiar  counsel^  exhortation^  and 
reproof.  These,  sermons  will  not  always  furnish.  Privaie  ad- 
vice must  often  be  given  to  the  person,  who  alone  is  concerned. 
The  subjects  of  this  instruction  are  almost  endlessly  diverMfied: 
involving  whatever  is  peculiar  to  sinners,  and  to  saints.  In  every 
important  case  of  this  nature,  those  who  are  concerned,  arc  rcijuired 
to  apply  to  their  minister  for  spiritual  direction  and  assi.^iance; 
and  this  assistance  he  is  required  to  furnish.  For  this  purpose  he 
is  bound,  as  far,  and  as  speedily,  as  may  be,  to  obtain  the  h'^ces- 
sary  qualifications.  In  interviews  of  this  nature  he  will  lin J  op- 
portunities of  doing  good ;  which  are  not  presented  in  the  course 
of  his  public  duties.  The  individuals,  who  are  under  his  charge, 
be  will  there  meet  in  the  character  of  a  beloved  and  most  neces- 
sary friend.  The  difficulties  under  which  they  severally  labour, 
he  will  hear  described,  exactly,  by  themselves.  Of  cour.se,  he  will 
learn  exactly  what  is  necessary,  or  useful,  to  the  person  who  is 
concerned;  the  views,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  which  ho  ctiter- 
tains;  th^  proper  means  of  removing  his  prejudices, doubt^.  Tears, 
anci  sorrows ;  the  kind  of  consolation,  instruction,  and  supp*  rt,  to 
be  administered  ;  and  generally  the  pec\iliar  means  of  dui.i.^  him 
peculiar  good.  Whatever  the  Minister  says,  also,  will,  ai  ^ach  a 
time,  be  realized  by  tne  individual,  as  directed  to  hihoself,  nnd  not 
to  another;  as  reaching  his  own  peculiar  case,  and  meeting  the 
very  difficujties,  under  which  he  labours ;  will  have  all  tho  Ijvely 
aad  impressive,  the  engaging  and  endearing,  nature  of  couversa- 
don ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  listened  to,  felt,  and  remem- 
bered. The  minister  will  oe  especially  beloved,  and,  tiiercfore, 
peculiarly  obeyed. 

Occasions  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  are  numerous,  and 
daily  occurring.  A  house  of  sorrow^  and  a  sick  bed^  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  of  this  nature  which  are  eminenil  v  advan- 
tageous ;  as  does  also  every  season  of  peculiar  religious  anxieiy*. 
Generally,  whenever  a  minuter  is  with  his  parishioners,  he  should 
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follow  a  rulo  given  by  a  wise  and  good  man  to  a  young  prrnrher, 
who  was  his  pupil, "  Wherever  you  are,  remember  on  every  proper 
occasion  to  drop  a  word  for  God." 

The  Adminisiration  of  Reproof  h  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties 
of  a  minister.  For  all  transgressions  which  are  private,  and  for 
■  many  which  are  not,  reproofs  should  be  private.  Go  and  till  thy 
brother  his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alene^  is  a  rule  of  siipreme 
wisdom,  applicable  to  very  many  cases,  beside  that  which  is  direct- 
ly specified,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  too  much  regimiedby 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  in  any  case,  except  where  necessi- 
ty requires  it,  should  the  facts  be  disclosed  afterwards,  'io  t^ 
prove  successfully  is  an  attainment,  highly  important,  and  tar  less 
common,  than  could  be  wished.  The  great  secret  lies  in  seeking 
the  happiest  opportunities;  in  exhibiting  the  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, and  forbearance,  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  evincing  a  desire 
of  nothing,  but  of  doing  real  good  to  him,  who  is  reinoved. 
Pride,  petulance,  and  passion  ;  airs  of  superiority,  resentment,  or 
indifference;  stinging  expressions,  and  even  those  which  are  blunt, 
or  cold;  are  here  wholly  misplaced;  and  will  awaken  n%'  emo- 
tions, but  those  of  anger  and  contempt.^  Even  the  Psalmist  could 
say,  Lei  the  righteous  smite  me  kindly ^  and  reprove  me  :  Let  not 
their  precious  oil  break  my  head.  At  the  same  time,  every  Minister 
should  remember,  that  to  reprove  privately,  as  well  as  publicly, 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  duty;  and  that  as  an  ear-ring  of 
goldf  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold^  so  is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obe- 
dient ear. 

All  the  parts  of  this  duty  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  directories  of  Preaching. 
These,  every  Minister  is  bound,  therefore,  faithfully  to  observe. 
For  the  same  end,  he  ought  also  to  converse  with  the  books  in 
which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  cases  of  conscience  arc  most 
judiciously  explained,  and  the  true  and  false  evidences  of  piety 
most  disunctly  stated.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to  read,  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  the  Book  of  man;  to  examine  the  human 
character  with  the  most  critical  observation ;  and  to  learn,  as  far 
as  may  be,  its  interesting  varieties.  A  familiar  correspondence 
with  his  own  congregation,  will  extensively  furnish  him  with  this 
valuable  knowledge. 

The  greatest  danger,  with  regard  to  the  several  divisions  of  this 
duty  is,  that  from  sloths  or  reluctanct  of  some  other  kind,  he  will  be 
indjuced  to  perform  it  cUfectively.  That  he  may  avdid  this  evil,  he 
ought  to  begin  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  Ministry;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  make  it  an  immoveable  habit.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  perhaps  in  no  other,  it  will  be  effectually  done. 

VI.  Every  Minister  is  bound  to  enforce  all  the  doctnnes,  and  dur 
ties,  of  Relief  ion  tyon  his  congregation^  by  an  tdlfying  and  blame* 
less  Example. 
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Be  ihouan  cxampU  of  the  Believers^  said  St.  Paul  to  Timf  thy^ 
in  Word^  in  Conversation^  in  Charily^  in  Spirit^  in  Faithj  in  f*uatt/. 

Oi)  this  subject,  highly  important  as  it  is,  I  ne.cd  not  dwell :  for 
both  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  precept  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  men.  The  greatest  diflSculty,  which  a  good  man  will  meet 
ID  obeying  it,  will  be  found,  not  in  doing  good  things,  but  in  avoid- 
ing bad  ones.  For  this  end,  he  is  reauired  to  watch  himself,  and 
to  remember  that  he  is  watched  by  all  men  ;  especially  that  he  is 
watched  by  God.  He  ought  diligently  to  make  it  his  setdcd  plan 
to  .^onsicbr  all  his  conduct  before  it  is  adopted ;  to  compare  his 
des  gns  of  every  kind  with*  the  Scriptural  precepts;  apd,  wher- 
ever any  action  is  not  absolutely  enjoined,  or  forbidden,  to  weigh 
we'l  even  its  remote  consequences.  He  is  bound  to  recollect  con- 
lihually,  that  he  is  appointed,  and  reauired,  to  be  an  Exam)  ie  to 
the  Hock  ;  that  every  false  step,  whicn  he  takes,  will  be  an  occa- 
Mon  of  stumbling  to  othei*8,  a  grief  to  Christians,  a  dishonour  to 
hjs  oHcc,  a  violation  of  his  duty,  and  an  occasion,  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  blaspheme.  In  a  won,  he 
ou;;hi  over  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  if  he  adorns  the  doctrine  oi  the 
(lospel,  he  will. glorify  God,  and  prove  the  means  of  good  lo  the 
Ciiurch,  and  to  his  own  soul.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  displaces 
that  doctrine  ;  let  him  remember,  that  he  will  dishonour  God  ;  in- 
jure the  Church  'y  wrong  his  own  soul ;  defstroy  the  efficacy  oi  his 
preaching;  and,  instead  of  promoting,  probably  prevent,  the  sal- 
vation of  his  fellow-men* 

REMARKS, 

1 .  From  these  observations  we  leam^  that  the  Ministerial  office  is 
jof  great  utilitu  to  mankind. 

Of  course  he,  who  holds  it,  ought  with  extreme  caution  to  avoid 
«very  thing,  by  which  it  may  be  either  disgraced,  or  in  any  other 
maraier  prevented  from  its  proper  efficacy  to  accomplish  its  illus- 
trious ends.  At  the  same  time,  all  others  are  bound  to  regard  k 
with  respect.  The  hatred  and  contempt,  therefore,  the  t)bloquy 
and  ridicule,  with  which  this  office  has  been  so  often  loaded,  are 
unmerited,  and  misplaced  ;  and  ought  to  cover  their  authors  widi 
-shante,  coiiftisien,  and  remorse. 

2.  These  observations  prove^  that  it  t«,  also,  ari  tfficty  attended 
with  great  difficulties ,  and  demanding,  for  the  faithful  and  rffka^ 
tiom  dischargt  of  it,  mum/  imporUmt  qualifications^  and  many  labih 
rious  efforts.   '  '  '  ' 

Hence  it  ought  never  to  be  assumed  without  solemn  considera- 
tion; a  thorough  examination  of  the  difficulties,  which  it  involves,, 
the  self-denia),  with  which  it  must  be  attended ;  and  a  fixed  rle- 
•termination  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  an^  to  sustain  i»s  dif- 
ficulties with  unshaken  fortitude.  Hence,  also,  every  Minister  is 
bound  to  seek  assistance  from  God  in  daily  prayer.    God.  onfy 
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can  enable  him  to  disoharge  his  duty  faithfully,  comfortably,  or 
aseiully  ;  and  he  will  thus  enable  him,  if  his  aid  be  sought  aright. 

In  the  same  manner,  his  people  are  bound  to  ask  for  him  the 
same  .blessings.  Thus  PatJ  directs  the  Churches,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  to  pray  for  him  without  ceasing  j  that  he  might  be  a  good,  use- 
ful, and  faithful  Minister  of  Christ* 

A  young  man,  who  thinks  of  devoting  himself  to  this  solemn 
employment,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  ought  to  think,  will  naturally 
aisk,  Jvko  is  svfficient  for  these  things  ?  The  answer  to  this  interest- 
ing inquiry  is  given  by  St.  Paul.  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
$essels^  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  Godj  and  not  of  us. 
All  these  difficulties  have  ever  existed,  and  usually  in  greater  de- 
grees than  in  this  country :  and  they  have  ^U  been  successfully 
encountered  by  faithful  men,  even  when  possessed  of  moderate 
talents*  Such  men,  in  very  great  numbers,  have  been  eminently 
successful  ministers  of  riehteousness.  Every  person,  solemnly 
devoting  himself  to  this  omCv3,  may  for  his  consolation  be  assured) 
that  the  grace  of  Godivill  be  dorifiedin  his  weakness,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  him  in  every  difficulty.  Let  him  also  remember, 
that,  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear^  he  shall  receive  a  crown 
tf  glory,  thatfadeth  not  away. 
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THK   EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF    GRACE*— OrFICER3   OF    TBS 
CHURCH. DEACONS* 


Acts  tI.  1 — 6. — And  in  those  dt^M^  when  the  number  of  the  dtteipUiwere  nktUtipHetL 
there  arote  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Htltrewi,  Itteause  thew 
'widows  were  neglected  in  tke  daily  mimstrmion.  Then  the  twetve  called  the  mill- 
Vitude  of  the  di^npies  unto  thcfn^  and  saidf  h  is  not  reason,  that  we  should  leare  ike 
jwmnd  ij  God  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  you  out  among  you  seven 
men  ofhoneit  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint 
^oter  fhisifusiness.  But  wt  will  give  oursehe*  eonlittualiy  to  prayer,  and  to  fte 
ministry  of  the  word.  Mnd  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude;  and  IktBff 
chose  Stephen,  apian  full  of  faith  aiui  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prm^ 
chorus,  and  JVicaftor,  aiul  Ttmon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Ificolas,  a  proselyte  of  Am" 
■tiock  ;  whom  they  set  before  the  Jpostles;  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  imid 
their  hmnde  on  them. 

This  passage  of  Scripture  is  the  history  of  the  transaction,  in 
nrhich  Deacons  were  instituted  in  the  Christian  Church  j  and  is  in 
my  view  the  only  instance  in  which  their  origin  is  mentioned*  Dr, 
Jnosheim  indeed,  and  several  other  respectable  writers,  suppose 
ihat  Deacons  existed  before  this  time,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Christ, 
Luke  xxii.  26,  in  the  following  passage  :  But  ye  shall  not  be  so : 
but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  as  the  younger  ;  and  he 
that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve*  Here  the  word  for  younger  is 
yso»Tsgo€,  and  for  he  that  doth  seru,  Suxxovuv.  The  latter  word  he 
supposes  to  be  unanswerably  explanatory  of  the  former,  and  to 
denote  here  appropriately  the  office  of  a  beacon  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Msi^cjv,  also,  the  Greek  word  for  greatest^  he  considers  as 
denoting  a  Ruler  or  Presbytery  because  it  is  explained  by  nyxfiAnQ 
chief,  and  contrasted  to  JKxxovdjv* 

In  conformity  to  this  interpretation  he  supposes,  that  the  young 
men,  who  carried  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  their  burial,  were  dea- 
cons in  the  proper  sense*  In  support,  and  as  he  thinks  in  abso- 
lute confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  observes,  that  St.  Peter  says, 
And  likewise  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  to  the  elder.  Here  the 
words  used  are  vtwrtjoi  and  tsft^xtTtpai  the  latter  meaning,  as  he  appre- 
hends, the  Elmers  of  the  Church,  and  the  former  the  Deacons.  To 
all  this  he  adds,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  ytutrspn  might  be  ccni- 
firmed  by  numberless  citations  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  a  variety  of  authors  sacred  and  profane*  .    . 

From  these  considerations, '  Dr.  Mosheini  concludes,  that  there 
were  Deacons  in  the  Church  antecedently  to  the  transaction,  recorded 
m  the  text.  TTiese,  he  observes,  were  elected  from  among  the  Jew$ 
who  were  bom  in  Palestine^  and  were  Suspected  by  the  foreign  Jews 
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of  partiality  iu  distributing  the  offerings,  which  were  made  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  Hence  was  derived,  in  his  view,  the  muf'  ' 
muring  of  the  Grecian^  or  Hellenistic  Jews  against  the  Hebrews^  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  seven  other  Dea- 
cons were  chosen  by  order  of  the  Apostles ;  of  whom,  he  sup- 
poses, six  are  by  their  names  determined  to  have  been  foreigners ; 
and  the  other  was  a  proselyte  from  Antioch^ 

This  account  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  ingenious  and  plausi- 
ble*    I  cannot,  however,  think  it  Just ;  for  the  following  rfjhsons. 

1.  if  seems  to  me  incredible^  thaC  Christ  should  have  formed  an  or- 
der of  officers  in  his  Church  by  his  own  immediate  appointment^  and! 
yet  thai  no  writer  of  the  Mew  Testament  should  have  furnished  vjs 
6»^accowU^  nor  even  any  hintj  concerning  this  fact. 

The  passage  quoted  irom  St.  Luke  is,  to  say  (he  most,  not  an 
account,  but  a  mere  recognition,  of  the  fact*  At  the  same  time, 
the  words  in  their  customary  acceptatbn  are  capable  of  a  better, 
as  well  as  a  more  obvious,  meaning  than  that, "annexed  to  them  by 
Pr*  Moshdm.  His  interpretation  of  the  text,  is,  He  thai  performs 
the  office  of  a  Presbytery  or  an  Elder^  among  i/ou,  let  him  not  think 
himself  superior  to  me  Ministers  or  Deacons. 

The  amount  of  this  interpretation  is  no  other,  than  that  Christ 
requires  the  Presbyter  not  to  think  himself,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Church,  superior  to  a  Deacon*     But  this  certainly  cannot  be  just. 
The  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  both  in  station  and  au- 
thority, is  every  where  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures*     The  Presby- 
ttt*,  therefore,  cannot  but  know  this,  and  plainly  ought  to  think  it*, 
because  it  is  true*     If  Dr.  Mosheim  intends,  that  the  Elders  should 
feel  that  humble  disposition  only,  which  the  words  evidently  indi- 
cate ;  'I  answer,  that  humility  is  unquestionably  the  great  things 
here  inculcated  by  the  Saviour*     But  this  is  much  more  haturally,. 
and  forcibly,  inculcated,  if  we  take  the  words  in  the'ur  common  ac- 
ceptation, than  by  supposing  them  to  denote  these  ©fficers.,    Thct 
general  phraseology,  greatest  and  chitf  the  ifounger  and  he  that 
serveih,  indicates  to  every  man  the  spirit  and  deportment,  enjoin^- 
ed  by  Christ,  as  perfectly  as  they  can  be  indicated*.  When  we  are 
told,  that  the  greatest  is  bound  to  feel  and  acVas  a  youth,  ecchild^ 
oaebt  to  feel,  and  act ;  and  that  he,  who  is  chief,  ought  to  behava' 
wiUi  the  modesty  and  humility  of  him,  whose  business  it  is  to  serve  t* 
humility  is  certainly  inculcated  with  a&  much  explicitness  ana 
force,  as  language  admits*    Christ,  accerdbg\y,  ad<ipted*  this^  very 
manner  of  instruction  concerning  the  same  suoj^ct  on  other  occa- 
fiions*    In  Mark  ix*  34,  we  arc  informed;  of  ^a.  dispute^  which  the- 
Disciples  had  amon^  themselves,  n^should' he  greatest..    Christ,. 
tor^yprov^  this  foolish  ambition,  0a/£u/  the  tzsehxey  and  said' %mlQ» 
ihem,  ffanif  man  desire  to  be  firsts  the  same  shall  be  last^  of^ally  ani, 
servant  of  all.  And  he  took  a  chitdfOsntut  himin  the  midst  of  thom  f; 
andtthet^  he  had  taken  him  into  At>  arms^  he  said  ynto  themy  W%o»ok 
ever  shall  receive  one  of  such  ckiUren  in  m^  mame  receiveth  mA. 
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At  the  same  time,  humility  is  enjoined  by  an  allusion,  not  onlj 
obvious  and  familiar,  but  applicable  also  to  all  men,  and  therefore 
much  more  extensively  instructive  to  those,  who  should  either  hear, 
or  read,  the  precept. 

2.  The  followers  of  Christ  were  noLf  at  this  time^  sufficiently  nu^ 
merotis  to  be  organized  in  the  manner^  here  supposed. 

The  number  of  Christ's  followei*s  was,  at  tnis  time,  very  small* 
A  great  part  of  these,  also,  followed  him  occasionally  only ;  and 
seem  to  have  been,  at  other  times,  at  their  own  proper  places  of 
habitation,  pursuing  their  customary  business.  In  these  scattered 
and  changing  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  that 
Christians  can  have  been  so  organized  into  a  body,  as^  to  consti- 
tute a  Church  with  its  proper  officers.  The  first  mention,  made 
of  Elders  in  the  Christian  Church,  even  at  Jerusalem,  I  mean  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles,  is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  after  the  Ascension.  Until  this  time,  there  is  not 
a  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  that  any  other  men  exercised  au- 
thority in  the  Christian  Church,  beside  inspired  men,  as  such, 
and  the  seven  Deacons^  altliough  the  office  of  Elder  was  constituted 
by  Christ  in  the  general  commission  given  to  Ministers. 

3.  In  the  act  of  choosing  the  Deacons j  recorded  in  the  texty  there 
is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  pre-existing  officers  of  that  title  or 
character. 

On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  passage  appears  to  forbid  this 
construction.  The  murmuring  of  the  wecian  Jews  a^inst  the 
Hebrews  is  not  specified  as  directed  aeainst  the  Hebrew  Deacons, 
but  against  the  Hebrews,  or  the  body  of  Hebrew  believers.  If 
it  lyas  really  directed  against  the  Hebrew  Deacons,  the  record,  as^ 
it  now  stands,  cannot  be  true. 

To  remove  the  cause  of  this  murmuring,  the  Apostles  summon- 
ed the  Church  together ;  and  addressed  them,  as  in  the  text.  // 
is  not  reason^  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God^  and  serve  tables. 
If  the  business  of  serving  tables  had  been  already  committed  to 
Deacons,  as  the  proper  and  known  officers  to  transact  this  busi- 
ness ;  could  the  Apostles  suppose  the  Church  would  expect  them 
to  undertake  it  ?  Would  not  the  Grecian  Jews  have  complained 
of  the  Hebrew  Deacons  in  form ;  and  required  that  others,  of  a 
more  satisfactoiy  character,  should  be  appointed  ?  The  Apostles 
would  then,  I  think,  have  called  the  faulty  Deacons  to  an  account, 
and  censured  them  for  their  misconduct.  After  this,  they  would 
either  have  ejected  them  from  office,  or  added  to  them  otners,  op 
required  of  them  a  more  faultless  future  behaviour.  But  ihej 
would  not  have  supposed,  that  the  Church  could  expect  them  to 
perform  this  duty ;  contrary  to  a  known  institution  of  Christ. 

A|f!:ain  ;  they  direct  the  Church  to  choose> seven  men  of  specified 
qualifications,  whom  they  might  appoint  over  this  business.  If  the 
appointment  was  now  made  the  first  time;  this  language  was 
natural ;  but^  if  Christ  had  already  instituted  the  office,  would 
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scarcely  have  been  used.  The  Apostles,  I  believe,  no  where 
speak  of  any  institution  of  Christ  under  the  style  of  an  appointment 
of  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  appeal  to  his  au- 
tbority,  where  he  hadexpresslyexercised.it:  andiiis,  I  think,  to 
be  believed,  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded  every  such  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Apostles  further  say,  But  we  will  give  ourselves  to  prayer^ 
mnd  the  Ministry  of  the  word*  This  language  seems  plainly  to  be 
lliat  of  persons,  who  were  expected  in  some  measure  to  desist  from 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  in  order  to  perform  other 
necessary  business ;  but  cannot  have  been  aa  answer  to  persons, 
loliciting  them  to  appoint  an  additional  number  of  Deacons  in  the 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proper  language  of  men,  who 
coosidered  themselves,  and  were  considered  by  those  around  them, 
as  the  sole  officers  of  the  Church  at  that  time.  In  consequence  of 
this  &LCt,  their  brethren  naturally  thought,  that  every  office  was  to 
be  executed  by  them,  or  by  others  under  their  direction.  The 
subject  was,  I  think,  left  to  them  indefinitely ;  that  they  might  re- 
solve on  such  measures,  as  they  should  choose  to  have  pursued. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  observations,  made  by  the  Apostles, 
teem  natural  and  proper^  but,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Mosheim,  are  scarcely  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

4.  If  this  passage  does  not  contain  tlie  original  appointment  of 
Deacons  ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Jfew  Testament. 

Is  this  credible  ?  The  appointment,  and  the  office,  are  of  Di- 
vine authority ;  and  therefor^  are  required  to  be  upheld  by  the 
Church.  Yet  the  Church  is  no  where  informed  when,  or  where, 
or  how,  this  office  was  instituted.  We  are  not,  I  acknowledge, 
warranted  to  determine  in  what  manner  Christ  would  direct  Uie 
records  of  his  mission,  and  pleasure,  to  be  written.  But  we  are,  I 
'believe,  authorized  to  say,  tnat  the  case,  here  proposed,  would  be 
sbgular,  and  without  any  parallel  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Mosheim  is  made  up  of  these  two  parts. 
First,  That  the  word  MuarMgac^  is  used  xn  the  Scriptures  as  eauivalent  to 
iuom9S :  and  Secondly,  that  all  bodie^jofmen  must  have  their  officers. 
To  the  fiDrmer  of  these  I  reply,  that^  although  this  use  of  the  term 
teu^pQ  should  be  ooticeded,  as  in  the  passage  alleged  from  St. 
Pettr,  perhaps  it  ought ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  this  use  of 
dM  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  very  rare.  I  know  of  no  other 
instance  in  which  this  interpretation  of  it  can  be  even  plausibly 
supported.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  with  litde  success  for  the  pur- 
pose io  view.  To  the  latter,  my  answer  is,  that,  although  all  bo- 
dies of  men  must  have  their  officers,  such  bodies  must  be  formed, 
•ad  established,  in  some  numbers,  and  must  have  a  known  and 
stable  existence,  before  those  officers  can  be  needed  ^  and  that  the 
Church  had  barely  arrived  at  this  state,  when  the  Deacons,  men- 
lionod  in  the  text,  were  appointed. 

Vol.  IV.  37 
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I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  consider  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Mo* 
sheimj  and  others,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  subject.  If  the  text  contains  the  original  institution  of  this  of- 
fice ;  the  history  of  it  is  one  thing :  if  not,  it  becomes  quite  another* 
and,  from  this  supposed  diversity,  men,  considerable  for  their  num 
bers  and  respectability,  have  been  inclined  to  derive  inferences, 
very  differently  affecting  the  office,  and  its  duties. 

Assuming  the  account,  which  has  been  given  of  this  subject,  as 
just,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  transactioo 
is  the  following;. 

When  the  Disciples,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  saw  some  of 
their  number  poor  and  suffering,  others  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  both  standine  in  absolute  need  of  support  from 
the  cpmmunity  ^  they  determined,  with  one  voice,  to  sell  each  man 
his  possessions,  ana  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  common  stock. 
From  this  stock  all  the  members  were  to  derive  their  sustenance. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  disciples  were  Grecian^  or  as  they 
are  more  usually  styled,  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  Widows  belong- 
ing  to  this  part  of  the  fraternity  were,  or  were  thought  to  be,  neg- 
lected in  the  supplies  which  were  daily  administered.  These 
brethren  brought  their  complaint  to  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles 
seem,  plainly,  to  have  considered  it  as  well-founded :  for  they  direct- 
ed the  remedy,  mentioned  in  the  text :  viz.  that  the  Church  should 
choose  seven  men,  of  unquestionable  qualifications,  to  superintend 
this  business.  They,  accordingly,  chose  the  persons,  whose  names 
are  here  recited ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  complainmg  brethren,  selected 
most  of  them  from  among  the  Foreim  Jews.  The  men  chosen, 
were  approved  by  the  Apostles,  and  regularly  ordained  to  their 
office.  Immediately  after  this  event,  St.  Luke,  observes,  the  ward 
of  God  increased;  and  ike  number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  multiplied 
greatly.  God,  therefore,  approved  the  measure,  and  annexea  to  it 
nis  blessing. 

From  this  history,  cleared,  as  I  hope,  of  embarrassments,  and 
connected  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  subject. 
I  propose  to  examine, 

I.  jHu  Manner  in  which  Deacons  were  introduced  tnto  office. 

II.  "The  Character  which  they  are  to  sustaifi ;  and, 

III.  The  purposes  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

1. 1  shall  inquire  into  the  Manner  in  which  Deacons  wereSntroduced 
into  office. 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

1 .  That  they  were  chosen  to  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Church. 

Wherefore  brethren,  said  the  Apostles,  look  ye  out  among  you 
seven  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom^ 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  And  the  saying  pleased 
the  whole  midtitude,  says  the  historian,  and  they  chose  Slephen^a  masi 
full  offaithj  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  and  Philip  j  and  Prochorui^  amd 
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Jticanor^  and  77mon,  and  Parmenas^  and  Nicolas,  a  proselytt  of 
Anlioch;  whom  they  set  before  the  Apostles. 

This  election  was  directed  by  the  Apostles.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
pattern  for  all  Churches  in  the  same  concern.  Every  Deacon 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  Church. 

2.  Deacons  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands^  and  by 
prayer* 

When  the  brethren  had  set  these  men  before  the  Apostles,  St. 
Luke  informs  us,  they  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them. 

This,  also,  is  an  authoritative  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
Deacons  are  to  be  introduced  into  every  Church.  It  is  the  exam- 
ple of  inspired  men  ;  and  was,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  even  in 
Ecclesiastical  history,  that  they  were  ever  introduced  in  any  other 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  precept,  revoking,  or  alter- 
ing the  authority,  or  influence,  of  this  example.  It  stands,  there- 
fore, in  full  force;  And  requires,  that  all  persons  chosen  by  the 
Church  to  this  office,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that,  if  any  such  alteration  had  ex- 
isted in  periods  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  it  yrould  have 
been  totally  destitute  of  any  authority  to  us.  This  mode  of  conse- 
cration has  in  fact  been  disused  in  New-England^  to  a  considerable 
extent.  For  this,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason, 
of  any  value.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  information  con* 
ceming  the  subject,  the  disuse  was  originated  at  first,  and  has  been 
gradually  extended,  by  mere  inattention :  nor  is  it  capable,  so  far 
as  I  know,  of  any  defence. 

II.  The  Character  which  Deacons  ought  to  sustain,  as  exhibited 
m  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  text,  and  in  the  third  Chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  made  up  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

1 .  They  shordd  be  grave.     * 

Likewise,  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  must  the  Deacons  be  grave: 
#i|aM(tf,  men  of  dignified  gravity. 

2.  They  must  be  sincere.  — Not  double-tongued. 

3.  Temperate. — Not  given  to  much  wine. 

4.  Free  from  avarice. — Not  greedy  fof filthy  lucre. 

5.  Acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. — Holding  the  fityt- 
tery  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the  Gospel. 

6.  Honestly  attached  to  the  doctrines  ofthp  Gospel. — Holding  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in,  or  with,  a  pure  conscience. 

'  7.  Of  a  fair  Christian  reputation. — Brethren,  look  ye  out  among 
uou  seven  men  of  honest  report :  fiafTuj»fi«vxg,  well  reported  of,  or 
having  an  unblemished  character:  being  found  blameless  }  ccfpyxKnTot 
etftc,  being  unaccused,  or  iireproachable. 

8.  They  ought  to  be  proved  antecedently  to  their  introduction  inio 
cgice. — And  let  these  also  first  be  proved. 
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An  ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  mode  of  proof  was  this.  The 
name  of  the*  candidate  was  pubhshed  in  a  Christian  assembly ;  ^hat, 
if  those  who  belonged  to  it  had  any  thing  to  object  to  his  charac- 
ter, they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  it  to  the  Church* 
But  as  no  mode  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostle  ;  and  as  the  end  of 
the  trial  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  candidate's  character ; 
whatever  will  accomplish  this  end  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  un- 
doubtedly sufficient.  The  accomplishment  of  the  end  is,  however, 
always  to  be  insisted  on. 

9.  They  are  required  to  be  husbands  of  one  wife. 

In  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  so  comipon,  this  direction  waft 
important. 

10.  They  ought  to  be  such  as  rule  well  their  own  families. — Ruling 
their  children^  and  their  own  houses,  well. 

III.  The  purposes^  for  which  this  office  was  established^  are  the 
following. 

1.  They  were,  I  apprehend,  intended,  in  various  respects^  to  be  a#» 
sistants  to  Ministers. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  opinion ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  it  has 
been,  and  probably  will  hereafter  be,  disputed.  My  reasons  for  it, 
are  the  following. 

First.  I  derive  it  from  the  directions  ^iven  by  St.  Paul  concerning 
the  character  of  the  officer. 

It  must  have  struck  every  t  rrson,  who  has  read  attentively  the 
character  of  Deacons,  insisted  on  by  St.  Paid,  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  a  Bishop,  or  Minister,  presented  to  us  in  the  same 
chapter,  and  also  in  the  first  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  so  as  in  most 
particulars  to  be  the  same.  All  that  which  is  required  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Deacon,  is,  together  with  some  important  additions,  also 
required  in  that  of  a  Bishop.  So  far  as  tne  character  in  both 
cases  is  the  same,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  the  same 
ends. 

Particularly,  I  see  no  reason,  why  Deacons  should  be  required 
to  be  such,  as  hold  the  mystery  cf  the  faith,  a  direction,  given 
concerning  Bishops,  Tit.  i.  9,  unless  this  qualification  was  to  be 
employed  in  some  manner,  and  degree,  for  the  same  ends.  In  a 
Bishop  thi9  qualification  is  required,  that  he  may  be  able,  by  sound 
doctrine,  both  to  exhort,  and  to  convince  gainsayers.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly no  warrant  given  to  Deacons  in  the  Scriptures  to  preach. 
But  there  are  a  multitude  of  religious  instructions,  of  very  great 
importance,  which  are  to  be  given  to  many  persons,  and  on  many 
occasions,  and  which  still  are  remote  from  preaching.  Of  these 
the  most  formal  is  that  class  of  instructions,  which  are  appropriate- 
ly styled  catechetical.  Another  class  is  made  up  of  the  teaching, 
immediately  given  in  private  religious  assemblies.  Another  stm 
may  be  sufficiently  described  by  the  word  occasional.  In  all  these 
it  would  seem,  thdt  Deacons  might  with  great  propriety  act:  and, 
unless  they  were  to  act  in  these,  or  some  other  similar  modes,  it 
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seems  difficult  to  explain  why  they  should  be  required  to  possess 
skill  and  soundness  in  the  Gospel ;  or  how  the  Church  should 
know,  that  they  sustained  this  character* 

Secondly*  I  argue  the  same  thing  from  the  nature  of  their  office. 

Men  of  such  a  character,  as  Deacons,  are  required  to  possess, 
and  acting  continually  as  Ecclesiastical  officers,  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining, a  considerable  influence  in  the  Church.  Influence  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  doing  good  in  the  present  world.  This 
influence  can  be  exerted  in  no  manner,  which  is  more  natural  or 
of  better  efficacy,  than  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Thirdly.  I  argue  the  same  thing  from  Ecclesiastical  history. 

Ancient  Ecclesiastical  writers  style  Deacons  ministers  of  the 
JIfysteries  of  Christy  of  the  Episcopate^  and  of  the  Church,  fhey 
attended  the  Presbyters  in  the  sacramental  service,  received  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  presented  them  to  the  Presbyter ;  and 
in  some  Churches  read  the  Gospel  both  before,  and  after,  the 
Communion  service ;  and  in  some  cases  administered  Baptism.  In 
all  ihe^e,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  services,  which  they  perform- 
ed, they  evidently  sustained  the  character  of  assistants  to  the  Min- 
ister. It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  purpose,  whether  these  were 
the  most  proper  services  for  Deacons  to  perform ;  the  general 
character  of  assistants  being  the  only  thing,  at  which  I  here  aim. 
This  being  admitted,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  sufficiently  ex- 
)lain  the  kind  of  assistance,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  furnished, 
t  may  not,  however,  be  improperly  observed,  that  there  are  many 
occasions,  some  in  public,  and  more  in  private,  religious  assem- 
blies, on  which  Deacons  may  profitably,  as  well  as  becomingly, 
act  as  assistants  to  the  Minister,  by  praying  with  those  who  are 
assembled ;  especially  when  he  is  absent  or  infirm.  They  may 
greatly  aid  him,  also,  by  learning,  and  communicating  to  him,  as 
uiey  did  in  ancient  times,  the  state  of  his  congregation ;  particu- 
larly, their  erroi*s,  dangers,  wants,  and  distresses. 

2.  Deacons^  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister^  and  of  Ruling  Elders^ 
where  such  Officers  existj  are  by  their  office^  moderators  of  the 
Church. 

S.  It  is  their  proper  btisiness  to  distribute  the  Sacramental  elements 
to  the  communica)its. 

This  they  have  done  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Anciently, 
they  not  only  distributed  the  elements  to  the  communicants  pre- 
sent, but  carried  them,  also,  to  those  who  were  absent. 

4.  The  great  duty  of  this  office  is  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of 
the  C3iurch  to  its  steering  members. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  directions  to  Christians  to  provide  /t&- 
erally  for  the  relief  of  their  f ellow-Christians  ^  althoueh  most  of 
these  directions  have  been  unfortunately  misunderstood  to  enjoin 
mUy  the  distribution  of  common  charity.  This  mistake,  one  would 
suppose,  would  be  easily  rectified  by  a  single  passage.  As  ape 
have  opportumiyf  says  St,  Paulf  let  us  do  good  unto  allmm^  tsp^ 
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dally  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Gal.  vi.  10. 
To  the  same  purpose  we  have  a  more  particular  direction,  given 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  J^ow  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints^  as 
I  have  given  order  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  stort^  as 
God  hath  prospered  him. 

Of  this  injunction,  1  remark, 

First.  That  it  appears  to  have  been  a  general  direction  ;  so  far  at 
leasty  as  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  was  concern* 
ed.  The  Apostle,  with  respect  to  this  contribution,  had  before 
given  the  same  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  :  and  the  churches 
of  Macedonia,  and  Acliaia^  had  embarked,  in  the  same  design  ;  as 
we  are  informed,  Romans  xv.  26.  The  same  thing  seems  to  have 
been  finally  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  system,  by  the  Apostles  PeUr^ 
James,  and  John,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at 
Jerusalem,  the  second  time  after  his  conversion.  They  would,  said 
St.  Paul,  that  we  shoxdd  remember  the  poor :  the  same,  which  I  was 
always  forward  to  do. 

But,  if  we  had  no  other  directions  concerning  this  subject  in  the 
sacred  volume,  the  history,  contained  in  the  text,  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  The  very  purpose,  for  which  the  office  was  instituted  in 
the  Christian  Church,  was  the  distribution  of  its  alms  :  an  employ- 
ment highly  honourable  and  evangelical.  That  this  employment 
was  to  be  universal  in  the  Church,  and  that  its  poor  members  were 
always  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  is  clearly  taught,  in  the  6th  chap- 
ter of  the  first  E|>istle  to  Timothy,  by  the  directions,  given  con- 
cerning the  reception  ofmdows  into  the  number  of  the  poor,  stgypori^ 
ed  by  the  Church. 

This  duty  of  Deacons  is  also  enjoined  in  Rom.  xu.  8,  He  thai 
giveth  ;  fASra^i^xg,  distributeth  ;  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity,  that  is, 
with  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  ;  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  margin, 
liberallu,  and  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  that  is,  relieves  the  sick,  the 
afflicted,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  let  him  do  it  with  cheerful- 
ness. The  business  of  distributing,  and  of  showing  mercy,  was 
especially  the  business  of  this  office.     Private  bounty  was  to  be 

fiven  to  the  necessitous  by  the  authors  of  it,  at  their  own  pleasure : 
ut  the  bounty  of  the  Church  was  to  flow  through  its  Deacons,  as 
its  own  proper  almoners. 

The  primitive  Christians  obeyed  the  injunctions,  requiring  this 
duty,  in  a  manner  becoming  their  profession.  They  received  their 
fellow-Christians,  when  travelling,  into  their  houses ;  and  made 
them  welcome  to  such  accommodations,  as  their  circumstancea 
permitted.  They  continually  made  feasts  of  charity,  to  which 
every  Christian  oresent  was  of  course  invited;  raised  weekly. 
contributions,  ana  conveyed  them  to  their  necessilous  bl^hren  by 
officers,  whose  especial  business  it  was  to  see,  that  all  were  imr 
partially,  and  efiectually,  relieved.     With  asiaikr  care,  aod  bo* 
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nevolence,  they  administered  relief  to  sufferers  in  every  other 
sittiatioD. 

This  conduct,  being  a  novelty  in  the  world,  and  no  less  honoura- 
ble than  beneficial,  stronely  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Heathen ; 
and  extorted  from  them  this  high  proverbial  commendation :  "  See, 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another."  The  emperor  Julian^ 
an  apostate  from  Christianity,  and  therefore  a  bitter  enemy  to  it, 
acknowledges  the  fact,  in  terms  extremely  honourable  to  the  cause, 
which  be  so  earnestly  laboured  to  destroy. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  Hellenism,''  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  Heathen, 
^does  not  prosper  according  to  our  wish,  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  profess  it*     Why  do  we  not  look  to  that,  which  has  been  the 

Erincipal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  impiety;"  that  is,  the 
Ihristian  Religion;  ^'humanity  to  strangers,^  care  in  burying  the 
dead,  and  that  sanctity  of  life,  of  which  they  make  such  a  snow  ? 
It  is  a  shame,  that,  when  the  impious  Galileans,"  that  is.  Christians, 
**  relieve  not  only  their  own  people,  but  ours  also^  our  poor  should 
be  neglected  by  us." 

Again  he  savs,  '^  It  having  so  happened,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
poor  were  neglected  by  our  Priests,  the  impious  Galileans,  observ- 
mg  this,  have  addicted  themselves  to  this  kind  of  humanity ;  and 
by  the  show  of  such  good  offices  have  recommended  the  worst  of 
things :"  that  is,  the  Christian  Religion.  "For  beginning  with 
their  love  feasts,  and  the  m'mistry  of  tables,  as  they  call  it,  (lor  not 
only  the  nam^,  but  the  thing,  is  common  among  them)  they  have 
drawn  away  the  faithful  to  impiety :"  that  is,  Heathens  to  Christi« 
aDity. 

We  have  here  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, down  to  the  days  of  Julian^  maintained  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel  to  their  poor  and  suffering  brethren,  and  to  strangers  also ; 
and  that  this  charity  was  distributed  in  conformity  to  the  account 
in  the  text :  the  ministry  of  tables  bein^  mentioned  by  him  as  one 
of  the  principal  channels,  through  which  it  flowed.  It  is  plain 
also,  that,  in  the  view  of  this  Emperor,  this  charity  was  a  primary 
reason,  why  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  world.  For  he  exhibits 
his  full  conviction,  that  it  was  impossible  to  spread  Heathenism  by 
any  other  means,  than  a  strenuous  imitation  of  this  excellent  char- 
acter. The  justness  of  these  opinions  is,  in  my  view,  unquestion- 
able. 

This  duty  is  no  less  incumbent  on  Christians  at  the  present  time* 
Nor  would  the  advantages,  arising  from  the  practice  of  it,  be  less 
important  or  conspicuous.  In  all  churches,  there  ought  to  exist  a 
regular  system,  of  contribution,  designed  solely  to  provide  relief 
for  their  poor  and  suffering  members.  In  every  Church,  a  charita- 
ble fund  ought  to  be  begun,  and  continually  supplied  by  contmual 
coUectioDS.  Of  this  fund,  the  Deacons  ought  to  be  the  standing 
alinonen ;.  aa^  being  by  the  authority  of  God  designated  to  this 
office* 
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It  may  here  Be  objected,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  State  has 
by  law  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  persons  ;  that  all 
members  of  Churches  contribute  to  tfiis  charity^  in  common  with 
others  ;  and  that  their  sujfering  members  take  their  share  of  the 
bounty.     My  answer  to  this  objection  is  the  following. 

First.  That  the  poor,  both'  of  the  Church  and  community  at  large, 
have  exactly  the  same  right  to  the  property^  supplied  by  this  tax^  which 
the  contributors  have  to  the  remainder  of  their  own  possessions. 

The  law  alone  creates  every  man's  right  to  what  he  calls  his^ 
estate.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  property,  denoted  by  this  word, 
he  haTs  by  nature  no  right  at  all.  But  the  same  law  gives  exactly 
the  same  right  to  the  poor,  of  receiving  whatever  is  taxed  upoir 
others  for  supplying  their  necessities.  The  payment  of  this  tax, 
therefore,  is  in  no  sense  an  act  of  charity  ;  but  the  mere  payment 
of  a  debt,  by  which,  together  with  other  acts  of  the  like  nature^ 
each  man  holds  a  right  to  his  estate. 

Secondly.  The  Charity  in  question  was  immediately  instituted  and" 
required  by  God  ;  and  is  independent  of  all  human  iristitutions* 

No  conformity  to  any  regulation,  no  obedience  to  any  law,  of 
man^can  go  a  step  towards  excusing  us  from  obeying  a  law  of<3od« 

Thirdly.  The  provision  in  qmstion  is  not  made  by  human  laws. 

The  intention  of  furnishing  this  fund  is  not  to  relieve  the  absolute 
necesskics  of  poor  Christians :  these  being  customarily  supplied  bj 
the  operation  of  law.  The  object,  here  in  view,  is  to  provide  for 
(heir  comfort.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  spint  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  that  one  paft  of  the  members  of  a  Church  should  abound- 
in  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  another  be  stinted  to 
its  m^re  necessaries.  Every  one  ought,  plainly,  to  share  in  bless- 
ings, superior  to  these.  This  provision  ought  to  extend  to  all  ihose- 
cnjoymenls,  which  are  generally  denominated  decencies  and  com^ 
forts.  Without  the  possession  of  these,  in  some  good  degree,  life, 
ao  far  as  its  external  accommodations  are  concerned,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  desirable. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  unhappy  neglect  of  this  great  duty  by 
many  of  our  own  Churches  will  be  urged',  and  felt,  as  a  defence  of 
the  contrary  doctrine.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no 
nediffence  can  justify  a  further  neglect  of  our  duty.  Mhemiah 
and  his  companions,  when  they  found  it  written  in  the  lawy  that 
the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in  Boothsj  at  the  feast  of  the- 
tabernacles,  went  forth,  and  made  themselves  Booths,  ^very  one  of 
them,  although  their  nation  had  failed  of  performing  this  duty,  aff 
this  excellent  man  declares, /rom^Ae  days  of  Joshua  the  son  ofj/ufu 

I  am  also  aware,  that  the  love  of  money,  the  root  of  so  much  evil 
in  other  cases,  is  the  root  of  gre^xi  evil  in  this ;  and  Will,  even  in  the 
minds  of  some  good  men^  create  not  a  little  opposition  to  this  duty* 
Until  such  men  learn  to  love  this  world  less,  and  God  and  theip 
fellows-Christians  more;  ebjectionsy springing  from  this  source,  will 
undoubtedly  have  their  influence* 
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M J  audience  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  are  youn^,  and 
therefore  neither  devoted  to  avarice,  nor  deeply  affected  by  the 
too  customary  negligence  of  this  duty.  Before  tnem,  therefore,  I 
feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  bringing  up  to  view  this  benevolent, 
and  divioey  Institution.  On  their  minds,  the  arguments  which  bsMPe 
been  urged,  wiU,  I  trust,  have  their  proper  weight*  To  quicken 
his  just  views  of  this  subject,  let  every  one  present,  remember, 
that  even  the  Emperor  Julian  has  said :  ^^  I  do  not  believe  any  man 
is  the  poorer  for  what  he  gives  to  the  necessitous.  I,  who  have 
often  relieved  the  poor„  have  been  rewaided  by  the  gods,  maoy 
fold ;  although  wealth  is  a  thing,  on  which  I  was  never  much  in- 
tent." Above  all  things,  let  every  one  remember,  that  Christ,  al- 
leging the  beneficence  of  Christians  as  a  ground  oC  their  endliss 
happiness  in  the  world  above,  closes  his  infinitely  momentous  ad-* 
dress  to  them  with  this  remarkable  declaration :  Inasmuch  as  y€ 
kave  done  it  to  onto/ the  least  of  that  my  brtthrm^  ge  haxe  done  U 
'mionum  • 
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THE   EXTRAORDmART   MEANS    OT   GRACE. THE   ORDINANCES    OF 

THE    CHURCH. BAPTISM. ITS    REALITY    AND    INTENTION. 


Mattmbw  zxriii.  \9, — Oo  jre,  therefore,  teaA  aU  noHonSf  bapttMing  them  in  the  nmem 
e/theFaiher,amdo/ihe  SonfWdoftheHoly  Ohod. 

In  seven  discourses,  preceding  this,  I  have  considered  the  m- 
itittUion  of  the  Church  ;  the  MemSers  of  which  it  is  formed  /  the 
Officers  appointed  in  the  Scriptures  to  superintend  its  affairs  /  and 
the  principal  Duties  which  they  are  appointed  to  perform.  The 
next  subject  in  a^ystem  of  Theology  is  the  Ordinances,  which  6e- 
long  peculiarly  to  this  body  of  men,  and  which  they  are  required  to 
ulebrate. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  Baptism  ;  as  being  that,  by  ichich 
the  members  of  the  Church  are,  according  to  ChrisVs  appomimentf 
introduced  into  this  Body. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  directs  his  Apostles  to  go  forth  into  the 
world,  and  teach,  or  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  to  baptize 
them  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     This,  then^  is  a  duty,  which  the  Apostles  were  re- 

Suired  to  perform  towards  all  nations,  so  far  as  tney  made  them 
isciples  of  Christ. 
The  Text,  therefore,  presents  Ae  subject  of  Baptism  to  us,  as 
an  ordinance  to  be  administered  by  the  rastors  of  the  Church  to 
its  several  members,  in  consequence  of  their  discipleship.  What 
was  the  duty  of  the  Apostles  in  this  case,  is  equally  the  duty  of  all 
^succeeding  ministers.  Of  course,  it  is  the  dutv  of  every  person^ 
who  wishes,  and  is  qualified,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Churchy 
to  receive  the  ordinance  of  Baptism^ 
In  my  examination  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  T%e  Reality  ; 

II.  The  Intention; 

III.  TTu  proper  Subjects  ;  of  this  Ordinance  :  and, 
lY .  TTu  Jifanner,  in  which  it  should  be  administered. 

I.  I  shall  make  some  observations  concerning  the  Reality  ofBap^ 
twn. 

To  persons,  at  all  acauainted  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is 
well  known,  that  several  classes  of  men  have  denied  Baptism,  m 
the  proper  sense,  to  be  a  Divine  Institution.  Some  of  these  persons 
have  supported  their  opinion  fitHn  Heb.  ix.  10;  PThich  stood  anfy 
m  meats,  and  drink9^  md  divertft  washings,  ahd  cardinal  ordman^ 
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cesj  imposed  on  them  tmtil  the  time  of  Reformation.  The  m>rd,  here 
rendered  washings^  is  in  the  Greek,  BmmtffMi^,  Baptisms.  In  this 
passage,  they  have,  without  any  warrant,  supposed  the  Baptism 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  included.  The  Apostle,  in  this  passage,  re- 
fers only  to  the  Jewish  worship,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
TOirt  of  the  chapter ;  particularly  firom  the  ninth  verse.  ThAt 
EvaneelicSil  Baptism  was  in  use,  as  an  institution  of  Christ,  when 
this  l^istle  was  written,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  following 
chapter,  verses  19,  22,  particularly  from  the  two  last  of  the»e 
verses.  Haviw  an  High  Priest^  says  the  Apostle,  over  ihe  hous$ 
of  Chdy  let  us  draw  near  Toith  a  true  heart j  in  full  assurance  of 
faith  ;  Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  coneciencej  and  our 
bodies  washed  toith  pure  water :  or,  in  other  words,  being  baptized. 

The  same  persons  endeavour  to  support  their  opinion,  also,  from 
1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  Baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us,  {not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  ^f  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  the  objectors  are  not  less  unhappy  in  their  construc- 
tion of  this  passage,  than  of  that,  mentioned  aoove.  The  true,  as 
well  as  obvious,  meaning  in  this  passage  is  the  following :  <'  Baptism, 
the  Antitype  of  the  water  of  the  deluge,  doth  now  save  us  by  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ ;  not  indeed  the  cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  that  which  is  signified  by  it ;  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towaids  God.''  This  passage  is  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  Baptism,  as  an  Institution  in  the  Christian  Church: 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  support,  is  a  refutation,  of  the 
scheme  in  question. 

Persons,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  are,  in  a  sense,  constrained  to  deny  Baptism  also, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency  in  their  opinions.  The  command 
to  baptize  in,  or  mio,  the  name  of  ihe  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  plain,  unanswerable  exhibition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  The  cleansing  with  water,  also,  is  too  une- 
Siivocal  a  symbol  of  our  spiritual  purification  by  the  Blood  of 
hrist,  to  suffer  anv  rational  denial,  or  doubt.  It  seems,  therefore, 
scarcely  possible  for  those,  who  deny  either  the  Trinity,-  or  the 
Atonement,  to  admit  the  Institution  of  Baptism,  without  a  plain 
contradiction  in  their  principles. 

Others,  still,  have  removed  both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  the  aid  of  Spiritual,  or  mystical^  construciiofu  These  per- 
sons appear  to  build  their  scheme,  especially,  on  the  answer  of 
John  tne  Baptist  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  came  to  his 
Baptism.  /  indeed  baptixe  you  with  water  unto  repentance  :  but  i/e, 
tiuU  cometh  afier  me,  u  migrUier  than  /;  whose  shoes  I  am  not  wor- 
thy to  bear.  He  will  baptize  vou  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tSithfire. 
From  this  passage,  chiefly,  the  doctrine  has  been  drawn,  that  bap- 
tism with*  water  was  not  intended  to  be,  ndr  actually  made,  bj 
Christ,  an  institiUbn  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  hardly  Becessary  to  re* 
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rk,  that  tfaie  interpretatioD  of  the  Baptist^s  words  is  wholly  er- 
roneous ;  and  that  they  have  jk>  connexion  with.the  doctrine,  to 
which  they  are  here  applied* 

The  pi^of,  on  which  this  Institution  rests  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance of  Christ  in  his  Church,  is  so  entire,  and  so  obvious,  that 
every  doubt  concerning  it  is  more  properly  an  object  of  surprise, 
than  of  serious  opposition*  In  tne  text,  Christ  commands  his 
Apostles,  and  all  his  succeeding  ministers,  to  baptize  those,  whom 
they  should  make  disciples.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  the 
Apostles  accorcfingly  baptized  all  those,  who  were  made  disciples 
by  ihenu  Those,  who  followed  them  in  the  ministry,  followed 
them,  also,  in  this  practice*  In  this  manner,  the  Institution  has 
been  continued  in  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
sentients, to  the  present  time*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water ^  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  be  bom 
of  water  is  to  be  b<g>tized.  To  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  regen- 
erated. The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  phrase,  used  in  the  Gospe^  in 
a  twofold  sense  ;  and  denotes  his  visible,  and  his  invisible,  king' 
dom  }  or  the  collection  of  apparent,  and  the  collection  of  real  sainU. 
The  indispensable  condition  of  entering  the  former,  or  visible, 
kingdom,  is  here  made  by  our  Saviour  Baptism*  The  indispensa- 
ble qualification  for  admission  into  the  invisible  Einedom  is  Re- 
generation :  the  great  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  constitutes 
men  real  Saints*  Baptism,  therefore,  is  here  made  by  Christ  a 
condition,  absolutely  necessary  to  our  authorized  entrance  into  his 
visible  Church* 

II*  /  shall  now  inquire  into  the  Intention  of  this  Ordinance. 
Washing  with  water  is  the  most  natural,  and  universal,  mode  of 
cleansing  from  external  impurities ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  ob- 
vious, and  proper,  symbol  of  internal,  or  spiritual,  purification* 
Baptism  denotes,  generally,  this  purification ;  and,  particularly,  is 
intended  to  present  to  us  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  ojf  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  and,  still  more  particularly,  iy  the  affusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  To  this  interpretation  of  it,  we  are  directed  by  the  Proph- 
et Isaiah,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  his  prophecy*  I  will  pour 
water  tpon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  :  / 
will  pour  mu  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thy  off^ 

Kring.  The  same  explanation  is  given  of  it,  also,  by  God,  in  the 
■ophet  Ere^ie/,  chapter  xxxvi.  25 — 27,  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean.  And  IwUl  put  my  Soirii 
Wfithin  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  Statutes.  As. both  tnese 
passages  refer  to  the  Evangelical  dispensation ;  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  application,  here  made  of  them,  is  just; 
or  that  Baptism  especially  signifies  die  afibsion  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  soul* 

*  It  is,  however,  to  be  very  carefiilly  remarked  here,  that,  although 
Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  this  affiision,  and  of  the  Regeneration,  whi» 
,b  iu  coBsequence,  yet  Baptism  mkher  ensures^  narprovee^  Regm^ 
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tratian.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  lon^  taught,  that  regeneration 
18  inseparably  connected  with  this  ordinance  ;  and  that  the  ordi- 
nance is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  in  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  the  eidstence  of  Regeneration.  From  that  Churdi  this  scheme 
has  spread,  with  some  variations,  through  sev^l  Protestant  * 
Churches*  I  know  not,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  Express,  in  pre- 
cise language,  the  different  views,  entertained  in  the  Christian 
World  concerning  this  subject. 

Often,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  views  are  given  to  us  in  phraseol- 
ogy, which  is  indefinite,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  designedly  mys- 
terious.    A  distinction,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes, 
mftde  between  Regeneration  and  Renovation.     Baptism  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  cause,  or  the  inseparable  attendant,  of  Regen- 
eration, and  not  of  Renovation.    Wnat  the  word  Regeneration, 
thus  used,  intends,  1  confess  myself  unable  to  determine.    So  hr 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  t/u  Regeneration  of  the  Scriptures  is 
but  one  thing  ;  and  denotes,  invariably,  tfiat  change  of  character^ 
or  the  cause  of  that  change,  by  which  sinners  become  hob/.     Christ 
has  taught  us,  that  to  be  bom  again  is  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.     Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
Qod,     Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  ne  cannot 
enter  inio  tne  Kingdom  of  God.     These  two  declarations,  every 
person  will  see,  are  exactly  parallel.    To  be  bom  again,  in  the  first 
of  them,  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  to  be  bom  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  last.  To  be  bom  of  water  as  here  intended,  is,  in  my 
view,  to  be  baptized;  and  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  our  lawful 
admission  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  :  as  to  be  bom  of  the 
^rit,  is  to  our  admission  into  his  invisible  Kingdom.     That  to  be 
bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  bom 
again,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  is  willing  that  our 
&viour  should  speak  good  sense,  since  he  obviously  mentions,  in 
this  whole  discourse,  but  one  Birth ;  which  he  introduces  to  .A/Jco- 
demus  under  the  phraseology  of  being  born  again.    What  connex- 
ion water,  here  in  my  view  standing  for  Baptism,  has  with  this 
subject,  I  shall  further  explain  hereafter. 

With  these  things  premised,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 

the  Question,  Whether  Baptism  ensures,  or  proves,  Regeneration  ? 

The  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques« 

tion,  are  principally,  if  not  wholly,  derived  firom  the  following 

passages  of  Scripture. 

First.  MirknYu  16,  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
sdved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 
'  Of  this  passage  i(  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  conclud- 
ing clause  refuses  the  supposition,  which  the  introductory  one  is 
employed  to  support.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  who  believ- 
eth not,  whether  baptized  or  not,  shall  be  damned.  This  could 
iOl.be  tra^  if  Baptism  and  Regeooraoion  were  thus  connected 
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Secondly.  T%e  same  doctrine  is  argfiedfrom  the  passage  quoted 
above*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water ^  and  of  the  Spirit j  he  cannoi 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  account,  given  of  the  subject  in  this  text,  is  exactly  the 
same  with  that,  contained  in  the  preceding  passage.  To  be  bap- 
tized is  to  be  born  of  water.  To  be  a  believer  is  to  be  born  of  the 
Spirit.  He  who  believeth,  whether  baptized  or  not,  shall  be 
saved :  he  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  whetner  born  of  water  or  hot, 
shall  enter  into  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God.    In  exact  accord- 

,^Mp  with  this  construction  of  the  passage,  our  Saviour,  in  every 

^ror  part  of  his  discourse  with  Mcodemusj  insists  only  on  being 
born  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  great  qualification  for  acceptance  with 
God. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  o^^ved  here,  that  he,  who  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  authority  of  this  Institution,  refuses  to  be  bap- 
tized, will  never  enter  either  the  visible,  or.invisible,  kingdom  of 
God.  As  he  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  visible,  be  will 
certainly  be  shut  out  of  the  invisible,  kingdom.  Considered  with 
reference  to  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  passage  may  be  justly  con- 
strued in  the  literal  maniiei*.  For  he  who  persists  in  this  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  will  never  belong  to  his 
kingdom. 

Thiixlly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  also  argued  from  Titus  iii.  5,  Accord- 
h^  to  his  mercy ^  He  saved  m  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Whether  the  words,  translated  the  washing  of  regeneration,  de- 
note Baptism,  or  not,  according  to  the  opinions  of  difierent  Com- 
mentators, is,  in  my  view,  immaterial  to  the  present  question.  If 
Baptism  is  denoted  bjr  these  words ;  it  is  called  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, because  it  is  synibolical  of  that  change  in  the  heart ; 
and  because  Christ  has  established  it,  as  such  a  symbol,  in  bis 
visible  Church.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  from  this 
passage  in  flavour  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  yet  another  text,  to  wit,  Eph.  v.  26,  of  an  import,  si- 
milar to  that  last  quoted,  which  may  be  urged  with  somewhat  less 
plausibility,  as  favouring  the  same  scheme.  It  is  thb :  As  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sane- 
tify,  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  wqshing  of  water  bv  the  word.  To 
ttis  the  same  answer  is  obviously  to  be  given  with  that,  which  hai 

I  been  already  ^ven  to  the  passage  last  quoted. 

1  These  are  the  onlv  texts,  within  my  knowledge,  which  c^n  be 
seriously  alleged  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  I  shall  now,  t^ere^ 
fore,  proceed  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  is  erroneous  by  fke  fot 

,  lowing  considerations* 

1.  //  contradicts  the  general  ftnour  ef  the  Scripturu^  rdMt>e*^ 
Ois  subject. 

Id  the  first  place,  Aiulttisrein*the^S(^tiimr$fuired^MS^ 
mUecedently  to  their  Baptiniu 
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In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  directed  to  make  disciples  of  all 
natioDS,  and  then  to  baptize  them.  That  they  understood  their 
commission  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  their  own 
declarations*  Repenty  thereforty  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews^  and 
hi  baptized^  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When 
the  Eunuch  said  to  Philfpysee,  here  is  watery  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  replied,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart 
thou  may  est.  Lydia  wzs  baptized  after  the  Lord  had  opened  her 
heart*  Hie  Jailer  was  baptized  in  consequence  of  his  Faith.  So 
was  PaiJ.  So  were  Cornelius  and  his  household.  From  these 
&cts  and  declarations,  it  is  evident  beyond  controversy,  that  Adults 
mere  baptiztd  by  the  Apostles,  after  they  had  become,  or  were  suppo' 
sedtonave  become,  disciples  of  Christ:  or,  in  other  words,  after 
they  were  either  really,  or  apparently  Regenerated. 

Secondly.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  thai  the  Gospel,  or  the  Truth 
•fGod,  is  the  great  instrument  of  Regeneration. 

Tht  Truth  shall  make  you  free,  saith  our  Saviour.  John  viii.  32. 
Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  Truth.  John  xvii.  17. 
Of  his  own  will  begat  He  us  with  the  nord  of  Truth :  says  St.  James. 
James  i.  18.  Being  born  again,  says  St.  Peter,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.  1  Pet.  i.  23.  2%c 
Gospel,  says  St.  Paid,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  Rom.  i.  16.  Again ;  It  pleased  God  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  1  Cor.  i.  21.  Again ; 
In  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.  1  Cor. 
w.  15. 

Thirdly.  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare,  that  Beptiem  isn$t  the 
great  instrument  of  regeneration. 

This  is  directly  declared  by  St.  Peter,  in  a  passage,  already 
quoted  for  another  purpose,  in  this  discoui*se,  from  the  third  chap- 
ter of  his  first  Epistle,  verse  21,  The  like  figure  whrrv^'nio,  even 
Baptism,  doth  now  save  us ;  not  the  pulling  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  Imard  God.  In  this  pas- 
sage, St.  Peter  teaches,  that  the  puttin  :  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh  is  not,  and  that  the  answer  of  a  ^<  )J  conscience  is,  the  means 
of  our  salvation.  In  piher  words,  Baphsm  is  not,  but  the  virtuous 
character,  which  is  the  effect  of  regeneration,  is,  the  means  of 
eternal  life  to  mankind.  This  character,  I  have  already  shown,  is 
80  far  from  being  the  consequence  of  Baptism,  that  every  adult 
candidate  for  this  ordinance  is  required  to  possess  it,  before  he  can 
be  lawfully  baptized  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul  declares.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  no- 
thing /  but  keeping  the  Commandments  of  God.  To  Jews,  of  whom 
there  was  a  considerable  number  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  Cir 
cumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  Faith ;  just  in  the 
same  manner,  as  Baptism  now  is,  to  Christians.  It  had,  also,  all 
the  influence  towards  Regeneration,  which  Baptism  now  pos- 
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sesses.  But,  had  it  ensured,  o/  proved,  regeneration  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jczo5,  who  were  in  the  Church  at  Corinth^  the  Apostle 
ivould  not,  when  writing  to  them,  have  declared  it  to  be  nothing* 
For  in  this  case,  it  would,  to  them,  have  been  the  means  of  that 
holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  theyg^vould  have  kept  the  com' 
mandments  of  God.  What  is  true  of  circumcision,  in  this  respect, 
is,  I  apprehend,  precisely  true  of  Baptism  also. 

But  this  point  is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  debate  by  the 
following  declarations  of  St.  Paul.  1  Cor.  i.  14,  17;  /  thank 
Gody  that  I  baptized  none  ofybu^  but  Crispus  and  Gaius.  For  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize^  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that,  if  Baptism  ensures,  or  proves,  regeneration,  Pati/, 
whoso  ardently  desired  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  wished  to 
become,as  extensively  as  possible,  the  instrument  of  their  salvation, 
could  not  thank  God,  that  he  baptized  none  of  the  Corinthians^  but 
Gaiusy  CrispuSy  and  the  household  of  Stephanus.  To  him  it  would, 
comparatively,  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  they 
accused  him  of  baptizing  in  his  own  name,  or  not.  Of  what 
consequence  could  tne  clamopr,  the  disputes,  or  the  divisions,  be, 
which  might  arise  about  this  subject,  compared  with  the  salvation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  perdition,  of  the  Co- 
rinthians  ?  Instead  of  thanking  God*  in  this  manner,  he  would  have 
baptized  every  Corinthian^  who  would  have  permitted  him ;  and, 
Kke  a  Romish  missionary,  have  compelled  crowds  and  hosts  to  the 
streams  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  receive 
this  ordinance  at  his  hands.  With  still  less  propriety  coald  he 
say,  if  Baptism  were  the  means  of  regeneration,  especially  if  it 
ensured,  or  proved  it,  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize^  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Christ,  as  He  himself  halh  told  us,  sent  Patd 
to  the  Gentiles  and  to  the  Corinthians^  as  well  as  other  Gentiles, 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light  ^  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Acts  xxvi.  17, 18.  In  other  words,  Christ  sent  Paul  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  their  regeneration.  But,  if  Baptism  be 
the  means  of  regeneration,  or  be  accompanied  by  it,  then  Christ 
actually  sent  him  to  baptize ;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  pas- 
sage,  just  now  quoted.  From  both  these  passages  it  is  clearly 
evident,  that  Baptism  neither  ensures,  nor  proves.  Regeneration. 

2.  This  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  experience. 

Such  persons,  as  have  been  baptized  in  modes,  and  by  minis- 
ters, altogether  unexceptionable  in  the  view  of  such,  as  hold  this 
scheme,  have  by  their  fruits,  the  great  Scriptural  touchstone,- 
proved  themselves  to  be  unregenerated.  Simon  Magus,  Hyme- 
nceusy  Philetusj  Phygellus^  and  Hermogenes,  were  all,  probably, 
baptized  by  inspired  Ministers.  By  Ministers,  possessing  authori- 
ty equally  unexceptionable,  were  baptized  those  gross  transgress- 
ors in  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  so  severely  reproved  by  Christ 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  these  men  were  regenerated,  . 
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Equally  conclusive  to  the  same  point  is  the  experience  of  every 
succeeding  age  in  the  Christian  Church.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  a  multitude  of  those,  who  have  been  baptized  by  such, 
as  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  will  acknowledge  to  be  authorized 
ministers,  have,  in  every  christian  age  and  country,  been  guilty  of 
such  continual  and  gross  sins,  as  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  instead  of  being  regenerated,  they  were  in  the  gall  of  bitter^ 
ness,  and  the  bond  of  iniquity*  Great  numbers  of  such  are  found 
in  every  class  of  nominal  Christians  under  heaven.  Nothing  can 
more  perfectly  demonstrate,  that  Baptism  is  not  accompanied  by 
Regeneration. 

It  will  probably  be  here  replied,  that  regeneration  may  be  act- 
ually conveyed  to  the  souls  of  the  baptizea,  and  yet  its  influence 
be  lost  by  their  future  apostacy  •  or  what  is  often  called  falling 
from  grace;  either  because  they  are  not  confirmed^  or  for  some 
other  reason. 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  such  apostasy  is 
knozon  in  the  Scriptures.  This  position,  if  1  mistake  not,  has  been 
proved  in  a  former  discourse  concerning  the  perseverance  of  such, 
as  are  regenerated.  He  that  heareth  my  word^  said  our  Saviour  to 
the  Jews,  John  v.  24,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  m«,  hath  ever- 
lasting  life^  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation^  but  is  (h^s) pass- 
ed from  death  unto  life. 

Secondly.  7%c  Scriptures  no  where  teach  the  doctrine^  or  duty^  of 
Conjlrtnationj  as  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  mankind  in  holi" 
ness  :  nor  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church  in  any  sense. 

Thirdly.  Multitudes  of  baptized  persons  give  the  most  unquestiofi" 
able  evidence  from  their  Baptism,  or,  if  Infants,  from  their  first 
possession  of  moral  agency,  that  they  are  sinners  only. 

Fourthly.  Immediately  after  their  Confirmation,  they  continue  to 
exhibit  the  same  sinful  character  ;  and  exhibit  it  through  life. 

Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  doctrine,  that  Baptism  is  re- 
generation, that  it  ensures,  or  proves,  that  it  is  altendea  or  follow- 
ed by  it,  either  regularly  or  commonly,  is  erroneous,  unfounded, 
and  unscriptural.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  that,  according  to  them,  adults  can  never  offer  them- 
selves for  Baptism,  unless  already  regenerated.  The  answer  of  a 
good  conscience,  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter,  cannot  be  giveti  by  hinor, 
who  is  not  regenerated. 

In  the  ancient  periods  of  the  Church,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Tertullian,  the  Minister  asked  the  candidate  for  Baptism, ''  Dost 
thou  renounce  Satan  T  Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  P^^  The  Candi- 
date answered,  ^' I  renounce,  I  believe.'^'*  This  Teriuilian  calU 
^sponsionem  saluiis  f^  ^^  An  engagement  of  salvation  ^'^'^  and  says, 
that  "  the  soul  is  consecrated^  not  by  washing,  but  by  ansioeringj^ 
To  this  practice,  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  refer  in  the  text,  repeat- 
edly quoted  on  this  subject.  But  it  is  evident,  that  no  persoDi 
who  is  unregeneratedy  can  declare  with  truth,  that  he  renoustcei 
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Satan,  and  believes  in  Christ.  Thus  no  such  person  can  give  this 
answer  of  a  good  conscience:  or  lawfully  receive  the  oidi nance 
6f  Baptism* 

The  case  of  Infants  will  be  more  particularly  considered  here- 
after. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  ih;it,  al- 
though God  has  required  believing  parents  to  dedicate  liu  ir  chil- 
dren to  him  in  Baptism,  he  has  no  where  promised,  that  tlu}\  shall 
be  regenerated  either  in,  or  by,  the  administration  of  ihi^  ordi- 
nance. Accordingly,  a  great  multitude  of  the  circumci^e^l  chil- 
dren of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  baptized  children  of  Christians, 
in  every  age  and  church,  have  plainly  lived,  and  died,  unrc-ener- 
ated.  It  may  here"  be  added,  tnat  very  high  evidence  is  nceissary 
to  convince  a  sober  man,  that  God  has,  in  this  manner,  pi  iced  the 
salvation  of  mankind  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control,  of  their 
fellow-men.  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
Romish  Church  taught  this  doctrine,  supremely,  if  npt  .^okly,  to 
extend  their  own  domination,  and  to  place  mankind  at  their  feet* 
He,  whose  agency  becomes  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of 
others,  he,  who  can  confer  salvation  on  others,  will,  so  far  as  this 
power  is  admitted,  bring  them  universally  under  subjection  to  his 
pleasure.  No  man  in  his  senses  will  question  the  decisions  of  him, 
who  can  give,  or  refuse,  salvation.  Is  it  credible,  that  such  stu- 
pendous power  should  be  placed  in  human  hands?* 

But,  although  Baptism  neither  ensures,  nor  proves  the  regener- 
ation of  the  person  who  receives  this  ordinance,  it  is  still  an  Insti- 
tution of  high  importance  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  respects.     Particularly,  , 

1 .  It  is  a  solemn  visible  exhibition  of  these  two  great  Scriptural 
doctrirus:  The  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  cleansing  of  the 

SOUL   BY    THE    BLOOD   OP   ChRIST;   AND   ItS   RENOVATION    BV    THE 

Spirit  op  God. 

When  these  doctrines  have  been  learned,  and  understood,  by  the 
reading,  or  preaching,  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  mind  has  become 
well  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  importance;  it  is  prepared  to 
discern  the  real  import  of  this  ordinance.  In  this  situation,  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism  becomes,  in  a  high  degree,  subsidiary  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  now  teachqs  the  same  incsLimable 
truths  which  were  before  tauehl  by  the  preacher;  and  teaches 
them  with  a  force,  peculiar  and  pre-eminent. 

It  is  a  truth,  known  to  all  men,  that  the  objects  of  our  senses 
make  an  impression  on  our  minds,  far  more  striking,  influential, 
and  enduring,  dian  those  of  the  understanding.  When  tliese  ob- 
jects are  made  symbolical,  and  are  thus  employed  to  declare  Evan- 
gelical truths ;  especially  when  the  symbols  are  near  and  obvious, 
and  therefore  disclose  the  truths  in  a  clear  and  indubitable  man* 
ner ;  the  truths,  actually  disclosed,  are  invested  with  all  the  force 
of  sensible  impressions.    When  an  adult  is  the  subject  of  Baptismi 
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the  great  truths  which  1  have  specified,  are  brought  home  to  his 
heart  with  supreme  efficacy ;  and  he  is  enabled,  at  least  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  feci  the  glory  and  excellence  of  for^ivingi 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love,  in  a  degree^  and  with^  benent, 
which  no  words  can  accomplish.  What  is  true  of  an  adult,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  true,  probably  in  a  still  more  affeciiog  and 
profitable  manner,  of  parents,  dedicating  their  children  to  (lod  in 
this  solemn  ordinance*  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  sight 
more  interesting,  than  that  of  an  infant,  offered  up  by  b(  licvrng 
parents  to  God  in  Baptism.  The  helpless  circumstances  of  the 
child ;  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  relation,  existing  between  it 
and  the  parents;  the  strong  expression  of  their  faith  in  G^jd,  in 
giving  up  their  beloved  offspring  to  him,  devoting  it  to  his  service, 
and  engaging  to  train  it  up  for  his  glory  ;  the  exhibition  of  their 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  to  cleanse  it  from  its  original  pollution;  the  affecting  mani- 
festation of  divine  mercy  and  goodness  in  permitting  us  thus  to  of- 
fer up  our  children  to  God;  united  with  the  solemnities  of  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  occasion;  form  a  combination  of  facts,  and  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  present  world.  On 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  particularly,  the  impressions  made  can- 
not fail,  unless  through  very  gross  stupidity,  or  gross  wickedness, 
of  powerfully  persuading  them  to  the  duties,  involved  in  this  dedi- 
cation. Of  tne  same  nature  are  the  impressions,  which  will  very 
naturally  be  made  on  those  who  are  present  at  the  administration. 
Persons,  heretofore  dedicated  to  God  in  Baptism,  will  naturally 
feel  anew  their  own  baptismal  obligations:  wnile  those,  who  have 
dedicated  them,  will  realize,  also,  the  privileges,  to  which  they 
and  their  offspring  have  been  admitted;  the  engagements  which 
they  have  made;  and  the  duties,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  they 
are  regulred  to  perform. 

In  ail  these  points  of  view,  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  Christian  Church;  and  fitted  to  impress  tne 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  mind  in  the  happiest  manner. 
It  is  here  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  religious  education  is  consti- 
tuted in  the  Christian  Church  a  primary  mean  of  salvation,  so  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism  is  investea  with  a  peculiar  importance,  from 
the  intimate,  and  acknowledged,  connexion  between  the  act  of 
devoting  a  child  to  God  in  this  manner,  and  the  duty  of  educating 
him  for  the  service  of  his  Maker,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 
No  two  religious  emplo3rments  are,  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
probably  in  most  others  throughout  Christendom,  more  universally 
understood  to  be  inseparably  connected,  than  the  act  of  givingup 
a  child  to  God,  and  the  duty  of  educating  him  for  his  service.  The 
most  solemn  sense  of  the  obligations'  which  we  are  under  to  train 
op  our  children  for  God,  is  probably  derived  from  the  administra^ 
lion  of  this  ordinance. 
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5.  When  children  die  in  in/ana/^  and  are  scripturally  dedicated  to 
God  in  Baptism  ;  there  is  much^  and  very  consoling^  reason^  furnish' 
td^  io  believe,  that  they  are  accepted  beyond  the  grave. 

We  arc  taught  in  the  Scriplures,  that  praise  is  perfected  out  of 
the  movihs  of  babes  and  sucklings.  It  is,  perhaps,  improper  to 
say,  that  praise  is  perfected  on  this  side  of  Heaven.  When  little 
children  were  brought  to  our  Saviour ;  He  said,  Suffer  the  little  cAtf- 
drcn  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  stich  is  the  King- 
dom  of  Heaven.  This  seems  to  be  a  plain  declaration,  that  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  this  kingdom,  and  constitute  not  a  small  part 
of  the  persons,  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  promise,  said  St.  Peter 
<o  the  JexDs,  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children.  If  this  promise  is  ex- 
tended, ill  any  sense,  to  those  who  die  in  infancy?  and  conveys  to 
thorn  arty  blessings ;  they  must  be  found  beyond  the  grave. 

There  is,  I  think,  reason  to  hope  well  concerning  other  children, 
dyin^  in  infancy.  But  there  is  certainly  peculiar  reason  for  Chris- 
tian Parents  to  entertain  strong  consolation  withiespect  to  their 
offsj)ring;  whom  God  has  not  only  permitted,  but  required  ihcm 
Mo  oifer  up  to  him  in  this  ordinance,  pointing  so  extensively,  and  so 
i^ignificanily,  to  their  purification. 

3.  Those,  who  are  baptized  in  infancy,  are  placed  under  the 
gunrdiduship,  and  discipline,  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  manner,  in  which  this  discipline  is  to  be  conducted,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  fnlure  discussion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
Mt  the  present  lime,  that  children,  to  whom  this  ordinance  has  been 
dispensed,  arc  by  these  means  doubly  assured  of  the  certain,  and 
inestimable  benefits  df  religious  education  ;  ^nd  ai'e  entitled,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  counsel,  the  reproof,  the  conversation,  tlie 
oxample,  and  the  prayers,  of  Christians. 

The  importance  of  these  blessings,  every  Christian  will  undeiv 
stand.  Nor  can  those,  who  beheve  the  declaration,  that  he,  who 
walkeih  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise^  fail  to  acknowledge  them  as 
blessings  of  inestimable  value. 

4.  Baptism  is,  also,  the  public  Sign,  by  which  the  discipl*B  of 
Christ  are  known  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world. 

All  societies  need  indispensably  some  mark  of  distinction  ;  some 
^ode,  in  which  the  respective  members  shall  be  known  to  each 
•other;  so  ihcit  each  individual  shall  feel,  that  he  himself  is  recjuired, 
4tnd  that  he  is  invested  with  a  plain  right  to  reauire  others,  to  per- 
form the  several  duties,  incumbent  on  him,  and  them,  as  members 
of  the  Fraternity.  This  Sign  ought  always  to  be  publicly  known ; 
definite  ;  unequivocal ;  solemn ;  significant;  safe  from  bein^  <  oun- 
terfeited ;  always  the  same ;  acknowledged  by  all  the  menil)i'i-s  of 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  established  by  authority,  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  The  power  of  such  a  sign  to  unite  the  members  of 
«uch  a  body  in  affeciron  to  each  other,  in  a  common  interest,  and 
in  corresponding  pursuits,  is  incalculably  great.    A  mere  Name 
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often  forms  a  party  in  politics,  and  in  religion ;  and  engaj^es  those^ 
who  often  have  very  imperfect  conceptions,  if  they  conceive  at  all, 
of  the  party  purposes,  for  which  they  are  embarked,  in  a  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  in  a  course  of  zeal  and  violence  against  their 
fellow-men,  wonderful  both  in  degree  and  continuance,  and  pro- 
ductive of  effects,  usually  great,  and  often  dreadful.  Here  the 
Sign  is  the  Seal  of  God ;  set  by  his  own  authority  upon  those  who 
in  this  world  are  visibly  his  children.  It  has  all  the  properties, 
mentioned  above :  and  is  possessed  of  more  efficacy,  than  can  be 
easily  comprehended,  and  incomparably  more  than  is  usually  mis- 
trusted, to  keep  Christians  unitea,  alive,  and  active,  in  the  great 
duties  of  religion,  and  in  the  great  interests  of  the  Church  of  God. 

5.  Baptism^  as  a  symbol^  holds  out  in  a  very  forcible  manner  to 
those,  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  great  part 
%f  those  doctrines,  and  diUies,  which  are  purely  Christian  i  or  which 
belong  to.  Christians,  as  such. 

Of  this  number,  particularly,  are  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration  ; 
Justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ;  Adoption;  Sanctificc^ 
tion  ;  the  Gratitude,  Complacency,  and  Obedience  to  God;  the  Faith 
in  Christy  the  Hope  of  salvation  by  him;  and  that  love  to  the  brethf 
ren,  by  which  all  are  known  to  be  his  disciples  /  which  together  form 
so  great  a  part  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  Christian  character. 
The  doctrine  of  Adoption,  particularly,  is,  presented  to  us  in  this 
ordinance  with  peculiar  clearness,  and  force.  Concerning  this  sub- 
ject, however,  1  have  had  occasion,  heretofore,  to  make  all  the 
observations  which  I  thought  necessary. 

With  all  these  doctrines  is  intimately  connected  that  of  the  De- 
fravity  of  our  nature.  A  serious  observer  is^,  perhaps,  hardly  ev- 
er a  witness  of  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  without  strongly  , 
realizing  the  existence  of  that  moral  pollution,  which  is  symboh- 
cally  washed  away  by  Baptism.  The  Baptism  of  infants,  particu- 
larly, exhibits  thfs  subject  in  the  strongest  light.  Here  we  see,  that 
our  race,  in  the  view  of  their  Creator,  indispensably  need  the 
cleansing  which  is  accomplished  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  antecedently  to  their  possible 
commission  of  sin  by  voluntary  acts.  Their  original  corruption  is, 
therefore,  taught  by  this  ordinance  in  language,  which  cannot  be 
misconstrued ;  and  is  impressed  upon  us  with  singular  force  by  its 
solemn  and  significant  symbols.  <• 

Many  other  doctrines,  duties,  and  1)Iessings,  are  evidently,  and    ; 
impriessivejy,  presented  to  us  in  the  administration  of  Baptism. 
But  to  expatiate  upon  these,  and  even  to  point  them  out,  is  the  bo-    - 
siness  of  a  treatise,  and  not  of  a  single  sermon. 

6.  The  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christy  ; 
exhibits  powerful  and  immoveable  evidence  of  that  great  fact  to 
the  Christian  Churchy  throughout  all  the  successive  periods  ofitsea^ 
istence* 
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All  I  sball  have^KXAsion  to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come  ia 
discourse  upon  ihe  Lord's  Supper,  I  shall  defer  my  observations 
upoa  it  for  the  jiresent,  and  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  two 

REMARKS. 

1«  bienot  a  Utile  to  be  regretted^  that^his  ordinance  is  so  rarefy 
made  a  theme  (^discussion  in  the  Desk. 

it  is  not  unusual  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  devote  twenty- 
four  sermons  annually  W  the  consideration  of  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
twelve  delivered  at  what,  in  this  country,  is  commonly  styled  tlie 
i  Saccaraental  loeture,  and  twelve  dmm^  on  the  several  Sabbaths, 
consecrated  to  the  administration  of  this  sacramefnt.  On  Baptism, 
at  the  same  time,  ministers  rarely  preach.  Perhaps  it  is  no  un* 
reasonabl&'supposition,  that  the  subjects  of  this  discourse  are  now, 
for 'the  first  lime^  brought  out  in  the  desk  to  the  consideration  of  a 
great  part  of  this  audience.  Why  such  a  difference  is  made  be* 
tween  two  Institutions  of  Christ,  invested  with  the  same  authority, 
solemnity,  and  influence,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But,  what- 
'crer  may  be  jtLe  ^ground  of  this  distinction,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
cannot  be  a  good  one.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to'  believe, 
that  not  only  the  persons,  particularly  the  children,  who  have 
been  baptized,  but  the  Parents,  also,  are,  in  many  instances,  la- 
mentably ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  Institution,  the  truths  which 
it  declares,  the  duties  which  it  involves,  and  the  privileges  which  it 
confers.  Were  these  things  made  more  fi^quently  subjects  of 
preaching ;  were  they  clearly  illustrated,  and  solemnly  enforced  ;. 
there  ts^  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  become  a  £aur  rich- 
er, ai>d  more  extensive  blessing  to  mankind. 

S.  Persons^  baptiaed  in  their  ir^ancy^  are  here  sohmnfy  reminded 
of*Gmir  own peoukar  duties  }  and  severely  reproved  for  their  negU^ 
gence  hi  performing  them. 

iHow  many  persons  are  now  in  this  bouse,  who  have  been  dedi- 
oaled  to  God  dv  Baptism  in  their  infancy,  and  who  yet  never 
thought  of  a  single  pnvilege,  realized  a  single  obligation,  nor  per- 
femed  a  single  duty,  created  by  -this  ordmance !     It  is  perhaps 

Siestionable,  whether  some  of  them  are  not  now  ignorant,  whether 
ey  have  been  baptized^or  not.  How  melancholy  are  these  facts! 
How  full  are  they  of  shame,  and  sin !  How  productive  ought  they 
to  be  of  remorse,  contrition,  and  amendment !  God  has  called 
yeu,  my  young  frtends,  into  his  visible  kingdom  in  the  morning  of 
life.  He  nas  publicly  sealed  you  as  his  children  ;  and  planted  yoo 
in  thenuvsery  of  his  Church.  Remember  that  this  interesting  event 
sprang  not  from  chance,  nor  firom  the  will  of  thefiesh^  nor  from  the 
will  ofmfin^  but  firom  Ghd.  He  gave  your  parents  the  disposition, 
and  theri|ht,.tO'Offer  you  up  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  you  to  his 
acwioe.  ifo^h^s  piibficly  acknowledged  his  particular  relation  to 
you ;  and  given  you  thj^  illustrious  token  of  his  kindness  and  mer» 
cy.  _  Think  then,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  guilt  of  disregarding,  or 
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neelecting,  this  testimony  of  his  mercjr  to  you*  All  men  are  bMnd 
TOiimtarily  to  become  his,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  ser- 
Tice*  To  this  duty  you  are  under  peculiar  obligations.  By  openly 
acknowled^ng  you  as  his  children,  He  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  exprefleion,  faidi  claim  to  you  in  a  manner,  whioh,'wWe  it 'de- 
mands of  you  the  most  injlense  gratitude^  requires  of  you,  also,  to 
assmne  the  character,  which  He  nas  thus  externally  conferred ;  and 
with  all  the  bes^  to  devote  yourselves  in  the  covenant  of  grace  to 
his  service  and  glory*  All  men,  under  tl^e  Gospel,  are  immovea- 
hly  teund  to  the  penormance  of  this  duty.  But  the  o]^)igation% 
mcumbent  on  ycm,  are  peculiar  and  preeminent.  •  Let  me  request 
joa  to  ponder' fflis  subject  with  deep  and  solemn  concern,  and  tf 
mquire  with  al^amestness  of  mmd,  whether  you  are  not  k  inni- 
nent  dan^^  ^fsbaring  the  doom  of  Capernaum^  CAonizm,«and 
fcyAffriffffi 
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THE   BXTRA0RD1NAKT   MEANS     OF    GRACE. — ^T^E    OBJBCTIOV8 
▲GAINST    INFANT    BAPTISM    ANSWERED* 


IIattbxw  sxTiii.  19. — Oo  ye,  therefore,  teach  all  naHont,  baottMing  them  in  the  «m» 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohitl. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
BealitUj  arut  Intention  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism*  AccordiojPto 
the  scheme,  then  proposed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inqoirei  n%o 
are  the  proper  Subjects  of  Baptism  F 

In  answer  to  this  inqairy,  I  observe, 

1*  TTiat  all  those,  who  believe  in  Christy  and  publicly  profess  their 
faith  in  Atm,  are  proper  Subjects  of  Baptism. 

That  such  a  profession  may  be  made  with  understanding,  the 
person,  who  mates  it,  must  be  of  sufficient  age,  and  sufficient  ca- 
pacity,  to  know  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
tnust  already  have  become  acquainted  with  them*  He  must  also 
understand,  that  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  heart,  which  is  professed, 
and  not  merely  a  speculative  belief  of  the  truths  and  precepts, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures*  Without  such  knowledge  no  man  can 
act,  in  this  solemn  case,  with  propriety,  decencv,  or  meaning*  Nor 
do  I  know,  Uiat  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  knowledge  has  ever 
been  questioned*  A  public  declaraUon  of  our  cordial  belief  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  what  is  usually  called  in 
this  country  a  Profession  of  Faith  ;  the  ground,  on  which,  indispen* 
sably,  Adults  are  admitted  to  Baptism* 

In  addition  to  this,  what  is  equally  necessary  to  such  admission, 
the  Candidate  also  enters  publicly  into  covenant  with  God;  avoticA- 
h^  Jehovah,  the  Father,  <Ae  Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  to  be  his 
God  ;  giving  himself  up  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  bj 
the  Holt  Ghost,  as  his  child  and  servant ;  and  engaging,  that, 
^denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  he  will  live  soberly,  righteous^ 
ly,  and  godly,  m  the  woHd.  This  engagement  is  substantially  what 
Tertullian  calls  Sponsio  salutis}  the  engagement  of  salvation ;  made 
universally  bv  adults,  who  were  baptized  in  his  time* 

One  would  think  it  hardly  necessarv  to  observe  concerning  this 
engagement,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  with  sincerity  ;  or  that  tha 
candidate  ought  to  mean  all  that  which  is  ordinarily  intended  by  lAs 
Urms  of  the  profession}  or,  in  other  words,  thatit  aught  to  bet 
with  the  heart  andnot  merely  with  the  l^s. 
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2.  The  Infant  Children  of  Believers  are  also  Scriptural  subjecU 
rf  Baptism. 

This  doctrine,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  extensively  disputed 
and  denied ;  so  extensively,  that  those  who  have  contended  against . 
it,  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  sect,  existing  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  most  Christian  countries*  These  persons, 
originally  siylea  Anabaptists,  and  AntipadobaptistSj  have  claimed  to 
themselves  iipproperly  the  tide  oi  Baptists;  indicating,  that  they 
only*  baptized,  or  were  baptized,  in  a  manner  aereeable  to  the 
scriptural  directions  on  thi.*^  subject*  While,  therefore,  I  cheerful- 
ly ackc\pwledge  the  distinguished  piety  and  respectabilit]^  of  a 
cobsideraole  number  of  men  in  this  class  of  Christians,  particular- 
ly in  Great  Britain ;  I  protest  against  their  assumption  of  this 
name,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  indicate,  that  others  do  not  bap- 
tise, and  ^re  not  baptized,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
EL  I  acknowledge  freely  their  right  to  their  own  principles* 
It  their  right  to  conclude,  or  to  assert,  that  the-  point  in  debate 
.between  us  and  them,  is  setded  in  their  favour,  I  neither  admit  nor 
believe*  The  name  Anabaptists,  originally  given  to  (hem  because 
they  rebaptized  those  who  had  received  baptism  in  infancy,  is  an 
appellation,  in  every  view  less  obieclionable. 

In  discussing  this  subject, /^Aa// «/a/e,  and  answer,  the  objections 
commonly  made  against  it ;  and  then  attempt  to  support  it  by  direct 
mrgumentsm 

I  •  It  is  objected  by  the  opposers  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  not  en» 
joined  by  any  express  command^  nor  warranted  by  any  express  declare 
^titm  m  the  Scriptures. 

How  far  this  objection  is  founded  in  truth,  I  shall  consider  here* 

.«&er*     At  present,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that  there  are 

many  duties  incumbent  on  us,  which  are  neither  expressly  com- 

Hianded,  nor  expressly  declared,  in  the  Scriptures*     The  principle 

on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  when  expressed  generally,  is 

ibis :  Nothing  is  our  duty,  which  is  not  thus  commanded^  or  declared, 

^  m  the  Scriptures.    According  to  this  principle,  Women  are  under  no 

Migations  to  celebrate  the  jLordPs  St^per;   Parents  to  pray  with 

iJUir  children  or  families,  or  to  teach  them  to  read  ;  nor  any  of  man-  . 

kind  to  celebrate  the  Christian  Sabbath;  nor  Rulers  to  provide  the 

t  means  of  defending  the  country  which  they  govern,  or  to  punish  a 

1  t^u%(ieth  part  of  those  crimes^  which,  if  left  unpunished,  would  ruin 

^tt»f  country.     The^xtent  to  which  this  principle,  fairly  pursued, 

n  would  conduct  us,  would,  I  think,  astonisn  even  those  by  whom  it 

^ww^ed* 

It  js  impossible  for  the  Scriptures,  if  they  would  be  of  any  sen* 
ojops  |i6e  to  mankind,  to  specify  all  the  particular  doctrines,  and 
o  duties,  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  practise/1*  The  volumes,  in 
4  which  such  a  specification,  however  succinct,  must  be  made,  would 
-Jbe  too  pameious  even  to  be  read,  much  more  to  be  understood 
A«Dd  rieiaembered.  The  scheme  of  instruction,  adopted  by  the 
Vol.  IV.  40 
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Scriptures,  is  that  of  stating  the  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the  rules 
of  our  duty,  in  a  manner,  which,  taken  together,  may  be  styled 
general :  although  I  acknowledge  it  is,  in  many  instances,  to  a 
considerable  degree  particular.  These,  it  illustrates  by  examples, 
and  frequently  by  comments  on  those  examples.  Both  the  in- 
structions and  examples,  also,  are  intended  to  be  still  farther 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  passages.  Common  sense,  can- 
didly employed,  may  easily,  with  these  advantages,  discover  all 
those  precepts,  which  direct  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind  in 
ordinary  cases.  Those,  which  in  their  nature  are  more  involved, 
are  kft  to  the  investigation  of  superior  intelligence,  and  laborious 
study. 

Such  a  Code  of  instruction,  every  man  of  thought  will  perceive, 
must  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great  multitude  of  inferences.  Of 
these,  some  will  be  distant  and  doubtful ;  others,  variously  proba- 
ble ;  and  others,  still,  near  and  certain.  Those,  which  are  includ- 
ed in  the  last  of  these  classes,  are  ever  to  be  received  as  beine 
actually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  directing  our  faith  ana 
practice  with  divine  authority.  Every  scriptural  writer,  by  attach- 
mg  this  authority  to  his  own  inferences,  teaches  us  this  doctrine ; 
and  enforces  upon  usithe  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  inferences, 
clearly  and  certainly  drawn  from  truths  and  precepts,  expressed 
in  the  sacred  Cianon.  I  will  only  add,  that,  wnerever  our  duty  de- 
mands either  the  designed  omission,  or  the  adoption,  of  any  given 
practice,  we  are  obliged,  wherever  we  cannot  obtain  certain  evi- 
dence, to  govern  ourselves  by  the  superior  probability. 

If,  then,  the  duty  of  baptizing  Infants  can  be  certainly  inferred, 
or  inferred  with  a  probability,  superior  to  that,  which  is  supposed 
to  justify  the  omission  of  it,  the  Scriptures  require,  that  Infants 
should  be  baptized. 

2.  his  objected,  that  there  is  no  certain  Example  ofhfant  Bajh 
tism  in  the  Scriptures. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  instance,  in  which  it  is  declar- 
ed in  so  many  terms,  that  infants  were  baptized.  But  there  are 
instances,  in  which,  according  to  every  rule  of  rational  construc- 
tion, this  fact  is  plainly  involved.  Lydia,  and  her  house,  and  the 
household  of  Stephanus,  were  baptized.  He,  who  has  examined 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  house  and  household,  in  the  Scriptures, 
omnot  fail  to  perceive,  that  in  their  primaiy  meaning,  they  denote* 
Children,  and  sometimes  more  remote  descendants.  Thus  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  Jailer,  in  answer  to  his  question,  7f%a<  must  I  do  to  bs 
sa:9tdf  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  Paul  knew  what 
fiunily  the  Jailer  had.  On  the  contrary,  be  appears  merely  to 
have  uttered  the  same  doctrine,  which  had  before  oeen  announced 
to  the  Jews  bjr  St.  Peter  ;  TTu  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  Ml' 
dren;  and  to  nave  used  the  word,  house,  necessarily  from  this  \^* 
iMMfance,  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  customarily  used  hj  hm 
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countrymen.  Of  this  manner  we  have  many  examplqs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Come  Ihou^  and  all  thy  housc^  into  the  ark,  said  God  to 
Jioah  ;  Genesis  vii.  1.'  We  know,  that  the  house  of  Noah  consist- 
^  of  his  wife  and  children.  Lei  ihy  houi^i  be  like  the  house  of 
Pharez,  said  the  Elders  of  Bethlehem  to  Boaz  ;  Ruth  iv.  12.  In 
tbk  passage  the  meaning  is  precisely  limited  to  Children.  /  rent 
tAe  kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  David  ;  /  will  bring  evil  upon 
the  house  of  Jeroboam^  I  will  take  away  the  remnant  of  the  house 
%f  Jeroboam.  The  Lord  shall  raise  him  vp  a  King,  who  shall  cut 
iff  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  1  Kings  viii.  10 — 14.  /  will  make  thy 
house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha,  the 
son  of  Ahijah;  1  Kings  xvi.  3,  and  xxi.  22.  In  all  these  passages, 
^nd  ia  others  almost  innumerable,  the  Children  only  are  meant. 
Thus  the  house  of  Israel,  the  house  of  Judah,  the  house  of  Joseph^ 
are  phrases  exactly  synonymous  with  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
children  of  J?/rfaA,  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  In  this  manner, 
then,  Paul  unquestionably,  used  the  term  in  the  passage  already 
quoted.  Accordingly  it  is  subjoined.  He  was  baptized,  and  all  his, 
ttraiglUway. 

In  the  same  manner  is  the  phrase  used  by  S/.  Peter,  in  reciting 
the  directions  of  the  Angel  to  Cornelius  ;  Send  men  to  Joppa,  arm 
call  for  Simon  whose  surname  is  Peter,  who  shall  tell  thee  words, 
whereby  thou^  and  all  thy  house,  shall  be  saved.     Acts  xi.  13,  14. 

When,  therefore,  wo  find  the  houses  of  these  several  persons 
baptized;  we  know,  that  the  language,  customarily,  and  therefore 
in  th^  several  cases  certainly,  meSins  the  Children  of  those,  who 
are  mentioned.  When  St.  Paul  said  to  the  Jailer,  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and  thy  house  ;  he  intend- 
ed, either  that  the  children  of  the  Jailer  should  be  saved  ;  or  hfe 
icrvants;  or  both.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  my  opponents  to 
choose  that  side  of  either  alternative,  which  they  prefer:  for 
they  themselves  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  children  are 
at  least  included. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  baptizing  of  these  families  is 
mentioned,  it  appears  strongly  probable,  that  to  baptize  men  and 
their  households,  was  the  standing  practice  of  the  Apostles  :  for  there 
is  nothing,  which  indicates,  that  tney  practised  differently  in  these 
instances  from  what  Was  common  in  others.  And  St.  Paul  de- 
clares to  the  Jailer,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  own  faith,  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  saved.  Shouivi  this,  however,  be  conHest- 
ed ;  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  in  some,  or  other,  of 
these  families,  and  not  improbably  in  all,  there  were  children,  too 
young  to  be  baptized  on  their  own  profession  of  faith. 

3.  It  is  objecltd,  that  Children  cannot  be  the  subjects  of  Faith; 
and  that  Faith  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  Baptism. 

I  know  not  how  far  this  objection  is  urged ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  founded  in  truth.  John  the  Baptist  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb ;  and  was  unquestionably  a 
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subject  of  faith  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had  he  died  in  infancy,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  received  into  Heaven.  What  was  true 
of  him,  can  be  true  of  any  other  infant.  The  objection,  therefore, 
is  founded  in  error. 

.  4.  It  is  objected  also,  that  Infants  cannot  make  a  profession  of 
Faith ^  and  that  such  a  profession  is  a  necessary  qmlification  for 
Baptism* 

That  Infants  are  unable  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  is  obvi- 
ous ;  but  that  such  a  profession  is  a  necessary  qualificatiofn  for 
Baptism,  in  all  instances,  cannot  be  proved.  Cornelius,  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  made  no  such  profession.  No  profession  was 
demanded  by  S(.  Peter :  nor  were  any  questions  asked  concern- 
ing the  subject.  They,  indeed,  gave  evidence,  and  God  furnished 
evidence  for  them,  that  they  were  true  disciples  of  Christ.  TTu 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them;  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  andmagnifi^ 
ed  Crod.  These  facts,  and  not  a  profession  of  faith,  are  alleged 
by  St.  Peter  as  the  reason,  why  he  baptized  them.  Acts  xi. 
15—17. 

This  conduct  of  Peter,  which  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghosts 
is  clearly  expressive  of  the  pleasure  of  God  concerning  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  proves  beyond  debate,  that  a  profession  is  not  always 
necessary,  nor  alT\'ays  required,  as  a  qualification  for  Baptism* 
The  objection,  tiierefore,  is  n^t  founded  in  truth. 

A  Profession  is  required  ao  evidence  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
the  Candidate.  Whenever,  tii^^efore,  such  evidence  is  complete 
without  it,  the  Profession,  so  far  as  this  end  is  concerned,  is  of  no 
use.  In  ordinary  cases  a  profession  is  indispensable  to  an  adult, 
as  a  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  reception  of  this  sacrament ;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  is  indispensable  in  all  cases,  where  adults  are 
concerned ;  because,  as  1  have  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  it  i« 
required  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  because  it  furnishes  important  evi- 
dence of  their  character  as  proper  Candidates  for  Baptism.  But, 
if  God  has  exhibited  a  part  of  mankind  as  proper  candidates  for 
this  ordinance  by  an  institution  of  his  own,  and  has  not  required  a 
profession  of  them,  the  use  of  a  profession,  and  the  right  of  de- 
manding it,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  taken  away :  their  fit- 
ness for  Baptism  being,  completely  proved  in  ahother  manner. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  Infants  are  baptized  in  consequence  of 
a  profession  of  faith ;  but  it  is  the  profession  of  their  parents ;  not 
their  own. 

5.  //  is  further  objected,  that  persons  baptized  in  infancy,  provt^ 
that  they  were  improper  candidates  for  this  ordinance  by  thefuhfft 
degeneracy  of  their  conduct. 

•  The  real  amount  of  this  objection  is,  that  no  persons  can  be  proper 
subjects  of  Baptism,  to  the  human  eye,  who,  after  their  reception  of 
this  sacrament,  prove  themselves  to  be  unrenewed. 

This  objection  fails,  because  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves  not 
only,  that  adults,  who  are  candidates  for  this  ordinance,  are  otien 
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improper  subjects  of  it,  but  that  the  rules,  given  in  the  Scriptures 
for  our  direction  concerning  this  subject,  are  insufficient,  and  use- 
less. If  we  are  required  to  baptize  none,  but  those  who  are  re- 
generated ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  know  whether 
the  candidtites  for  this  sacrament  are  regenerated,  or  not.  But  this 
no  Scriptural  rule  enables  us  to  know,  even  in  a  single  instance. 
AH  Scriptural  rules,  therefore,  concerning  this  subject,  are,  on  this 

f round,  destitute  of  any  use  to  us  ;  since  we  can  never  lawfully 
apiize*  The  Apostles  themselves  certainly  did  not  always  know ; 
for  they  baptized  Hymenmus,  Philelus  and  others^  who  afterwards 
proved  themselves  to  be  sinners.  According  to  this  objection, 
therefore,  the  Apostles  acted  with  plain  impropriety. 

Should  it  be  granted,  then,  as  it  must  be,  that  ministers  act  law- 
fully, and  Scripturally,  in  baptizing  some  persons,  who  afterwards 
plainly  appear  to  be  unregeneratcd ;  the  objection  fails,  and  is  giv- 
en up ;  since  the  objector  concedes  the  very  point,  for  which  he 
contends;  to  wit,  that  regeneration  is  indispensable  in  the  candi- 
date, in  order  that  he  may  be  lawfully  baptized.  The  tiiith  obvi- 
ously is ;  this  objection  is  founded  in  gross  error. 

The  rules,  given  by  God,  alone  render  baptism  lawful  in  any 
case.  No  qualifications  in  any  person  render  him  a  proper  can- 
didate for  Baptism,  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  they  place  him 
within  these  rules.  Without  these  rules.  Regeneration  would  not, 
render  his  Baptism  lawful.  With  them  we  are  to  accord  in  every 
case ;  and  are  to  ask  no  questions  concerning  any  thing,  except 
what  they  require. 

6.  //  is  objected  further  J  that  all  baptized  persons  arcy  by  that  class 
of  Christians  to  whom  I  have  attached  myself  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  /  yet  those^  who  are  baptized  in  Infan* 
cuy  are  not  treated  as  if  they  possessed  this  character^  Particularly^ 
they  are  not  admitted  to  tlu  Sacramental  Supper  ;  nor  made  objects 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 

As  this  objection  has,  in  my  own  view,  a  more  serious  import, 
than  any  other,  which  has  been  alleged,  it  deserves  a  particular 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  I  acknowledge  without  hesilationj^that  the- con- 
duct of  those,  with  whom  I  am  in  immediate  communion^  and^  so  far 
as  I  know  them,  their  opinions,  also,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  erroneous,  and  indefensible. 

Many  of  the  Churches  of  this  Country,  and  many  of  its  minis- 
ters also,  appear  to  me  to  have  judged,  and  acted,  with  less  accu- 
racy, with  less  of  scheme  and  comprehensiveness,  concerning  ihi^ 
subject,  than  concerning  most  others.  I  ceilainly  do  not  intend  to 
injure  either  Churches,  or  Ministers,  bv  this  remark ;  and  nersuade 
myself,  that  I  do  not.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Ministers 
have  expressed  to  mc  their  own  dissatisfaction  with  both  ths 
views,  and  the  practice,  of  both  themselves  and  their  fellow-Cfu*i8* 
tiaos,  with  respect  to  persons  baptized  in  Infancy.    I  am  equally 
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ifi^satisfied  with  my  own  former  views,  and  practice,  respecting 
this  subject;  and  readily  admit,  that  a  part  of  what  is  contained  in 
this  o4)jeclion  is  justly  chargeable  on  many  Churches,  and  many 
Ministers,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism.  But  it  lies 
only  against  the  errors  of  men,  who  adopt  this  doctrine,  and  not 
against  the  doctrine  itself. 

That  Infants  should  be  baptized,  and  then  be  left  by  Ministers, 
and  Churches,  in  a  situation,  undistinguishable  from  that  of  other 
children,'  appears  to  me  irreconcilable  with  any  scriptural  viev.s  of 
the  nature,  and  importance,  of  this  Sacrament. 

Secondly.  If  baptized  Infants  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  determine^  and  declai-e,  the  Nature,  and  Ex» 
tent^  oflheir  m.embership,  as  it  exists  in  our  view* 

That  they  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  if  lawfully  bap- 
tized, I  fully  believe.  All  persons  ^re  baptized,  not  in,  but  into, 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  is,  they  are  in  this  ordinance  publicly  and  solemnly  intro- 
duced into  the  family,  and  entitled  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
name,  of  God.  Accordingly  they  are  called  Godly  ;  Christians  ; 
Spirilual ^  Sons  and  Daughters  of  God;  and  Children  of  God ; 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  That  this  is  the  true  construction  of 
the  passage  just  quoted  is,  I  think,  obvious  from  the  Greek  phra- 
seology, zig  TO  ovojxa,  the  proper  English  of  which Ts,  into  the  ruzmc* 
Accordingly  it  is  customarily  rendered  in  this  manner,  by  the 
Translators  of  our  Bible  in  those  passages  where  the  same  subject 
is  mentioned.  Thus,  Rom.  vi.  3  4,  St.  raul  asks.  Know  ye  not,  that 
so  many  of  us,  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized 
INTO  his  deaths  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  Baptism  iv~ 
TO  death.  1  Cor.  xii.  13  ;  For  Ijy  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body.  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  As  many  of  you,  as  have  been  baptized  iir- 
TO  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  In  all  these  instances  the  phrase- 
ology is  the  same  with  that  first  quoted ;  and,  from  analogy,  teach- 
es us,  that  it  ouffht,  there  also,  to  have  been  rendered  in  the  same 
manner :  into,  being  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  prep- 
osition ;  and  in,  being  a  meaning  so  uncommon,  as  heretofore  to 
have  been  resolved  into  a  Hebraism.  Several  of  these  passages, 
also,  directly  declare,  that  those,  who  are  baptized,  are  baptize<i 
into  Christ ;  that  is,  into  the  Church,  or  Body  of  Christ.  At  tb? 
same  time,  there  is  no  other  account  given  of  this  subject.  •  Nor  h 
there  any  thing  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  which  in  any  manner 
mdicates,  that  adults,  when  baptized,  are  members  of  the  Church 
and  that  baptized  Infants  are  not  members. 

To  these  observations  it  is  to  be  added,  that  there  is  but  otie 
passage,  in  which  in  the  Name  of  Christ  is  joined  with  the  verb 
oaptize  ;  viz.  Acts  ii.  38,  where  the  preposition  is  stu  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  the  preposition  stg  is  never  used  in  any  othet 
case,  where  any  tSiing  is  done,  or  said  to  be  done,  in  the  name d 
Christ ;  denoting  that  it  is  done  by  hia  authority.    I  conciudQ 
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therefore,  that  all  those  persons,  who  have  been  baptized,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church. 

Stiil,  no  persons,  in  my  view,  become  members  of  the  Chtistian 
Churcii  by  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  in  the  sense,  most  common- 
ly intended  by  those,  who  use  this  phraseology. 

To  make  my  own  apprehensions  concerning  this  subject,  clear 
to  those,  who  hear  me,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  some  of  the 
meanitigs,  annexed  to  the  word  Church.  This  word  denotes,  in 
the  first  place.  The  Invisible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  ^  con* 
sifting  of  all  those  who  are  sanctified. 

Secondly  ;  The  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world;  consist' 
•»*^  ^f  «^^  those^  who  have  publicltf  professed  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  in  my  own  view,  of  their  baptized  off  spring  j  who  have  not  arriv' 
ed  at  adult  age^ 

Thirdly;  //  denotes^  also,  any  body  of  ChrvttianSy  who  hold  the 
same  doctrines^  and  are  united  in  the  same  worship  and  discipline. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  Scotland,  or  oi  HoU 
land,  of  the  Lutheran,  Greek,  and  Romish  Churches. 

Fourthly;  It  denotes^  alsoj  any  body  of  Christians^  who  worship 
together  in  the  same  place ^  under  the  care  of  the  same  Minister. 

From  this  account  of  the  different  meanings  of  the  word  Church, 
ills  evident,  that,  when  persons,  baptized  in  Infancy,  are  said  to 
be  members  of  the  Church,  the  word  cannot  be  used  in  all  these 
senses.  Such  a  person  is  not,-  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  a  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Im" 
iheran  Church,  or  the  Church  of  Holland. 

Again ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  com- 
muning; with  that  Churcn,  is  not  of  course  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 

Once  more ;  A  person,  baptized  in  one  of  the  Churches  of  this 
jState,  and  acknowledged  as  a  member  in  regular  standing,  is  not, 
of  course,  a  member  of  another  of  these  Churches.  He  could 
claim  no  right  to  vote,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  of  membership, 
on  the  ground  of  his  admission  into  some  other  Church. 

Finally ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  house,  in  which  one  of  our 
Churches  customarily  worships,  and  by  its  own  Minister,  is  not  of 
course  a  member  of  that  Church. 

A  Presbyterian  from  Scotland  may,  in  adult  age,  be  conscientious- 
ly baptized  by  a  Minister  of  one  of  our  Churches ;  and  yet,  hav^ 
ing  no  intention  of  becoming  a  communicant  in  that  Church,  may 
never  become  a  member  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  never  acquire 
a  right  to  perform  any  act  of  membership. 

From  these  remarks^  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  something  beside 
Baptism,  nay,  that  something,  beskle  making  a  profession  of  Re- 
ligion, is  necessary  to  constitute  any  person  a  member  of  a  par- 
ticular Church ;  or  of  a  body  of  Christians,  worshipping  togetherio 
one  place,  under  the  care  of  one  Minister,  and  acting  together  in 
ecclesiastical  business. 
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The  same  doctrine  may  be  also  illustrated  in  another  manner* 
Persons  are  not  unfrequently  dismissed  from  particular  Churches, 
m  good  standing,  and  with  kAl  recommendations  of  their  Christian 
chaiacter.  These  persons  are  certainly  not  members  of  any  par- 
ticulai-  Church,  or  Churches,  until  they  are  severally  united  to 
othf  r  Churches  in  form.  It  is  plain,  that  they  can  act  no  where 
as  members  of  ihe  Chupch  of  Christ,  except  in  what  i&  called  oc- 
casional communion. 

Further  '^  a  Minister  by  his  ordination  is  constituted  not  a  Minb^ 
tor  of  a  particular  Church,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large; 
and  is  acknowledged  as* such  by  all  who-consider  his  ordination  as 
valid.  Accordingly,  he  performs  all  the  common  duties  of  the 
Ministry  wherever  he  is  called  to  perform  them  ;  particularly  in 
vacant  Churches ;  with  the  same  propriety,  and  authority,  as  in 
the  Clmrch  immediately  under  his  care.  He  becomes  the  MiniS' 
ter  of  a  particular  Church,  solely  hy  the  fad,  t/iat  it  is  committtd  io 
him  in  charge  by  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  authority.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  subject,- he  is  removed  from  the  super- 
intendence of  one  Church,  and  placed  over  another,  by  the  same 
autl.ority,  as  often  as  it  is  judged  proper.  But  bis  ordination  is 
never  perfomred  q  second  time,  although  the  charge,  which  con- 
veys to  him  the  superintendence  of  a  particular  Church,  may  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Accord- 
ing to  iItIs  scheme,  also.  Individual  ministers  are  not  unfrequently 
ordained  a&  Evangelists;  and  have  no  particular  Churches  commit- 
ted to  their  care. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  a  person  may  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large  ;  and  not  a  member  of 
a  particular  Church.  A  Minister  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  large  5  but  is  never,  in  the  proper  sense,  a  member  of  a 
particular  Church.  Peculiarly  is  this  evident,  when  he  is  dismissed 
jn  good  standing :  for  then  his  only  relation  to  the  Church,  here- 
tofore UMider  his  superintendence,  has  ceased.  An  Evangelist^ 
also,  that  i^,  a  minister  ordained  at  large,  and  having  no  particular 
'Church  committed  to  his  care,  is  a  minist,er  in  the  Church  General ; 
:and  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  those  who  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  his  ordmation.  He  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  minister 
of  a  particotap  Church ;  nor  in  any  sense,  a  member  of  such  a 
•Church. 

W  hen  an  adult  offers  himself  for  Baptism ;.  he  professes  bis 
faith,  and  enters  into  covenant  with  God;  or  makes. a  profession 
of  piety.  He  then  receives  baptism,  as  a  seal  on  the  part  ofGod^ 
cfhis  own  tovenant  with  the  man,  and  efhis  acceptance  of  him  inio 
his  family^  As  this  seal  is  voluntarily  received  by  the  man^  it  6«- 
€om€s^  also,  his  own  seal  of  his  own  covenant  with  God;  a  solemn 
axKi  final  acknowledgment  of  his  enrolment  in  the  same  family* 
He  is  now,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  Church ;  and  may  lawfully 
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commune  at  Christ's  tabl^  whei^ver  his  fellow-Christians  will  re- 
ceive him. 

77ie  Eunuchf  who  was  baptized  by  Philip^  was,  in  all  respects  in 
this  situation.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion ;  and  was  baptized 
bv  an  authorized  Minister.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member  of  the 
"Christian  Church;  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  General 
only,  and  not  of  any  particular  Church,  He  could  not  have 
acted,  as  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  in  any  ecclesiastical  meas- 
ure ;  nor  voted  in  the  regulations  of  worship,  communion,  or  dis- 
cipline. 

.  This  I  conceive  to  be  exactly  the  situation  of  persons,  baptized 
in  Infancy.  They  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christy  that  is,  of 
the  Church  General.  They  are  members  in  the  same  sense,  in 
which  the  Eunuch  was  a  member ;  in  which  those,  dismissed  in 
good  standing,  and  not  yet  united  to  other  Churches,  are  members; 
in  wMch  nlen,  lawfully  ordained,  are  Ministers  of  the  Church  ;  in 
nrhicn  Adults,  after  their  profession  and  baptism,  are  members, 
antecedently  to  their  union  with  particular  Churches.  Wkaty  then, 
it  will  be  askedy  constitutes  persons  members  of  particular  Churches  ? 
The  answer  is  at  hand  i  it  is  a  Covenant^  mutually  made  by  Chris* 
tians,  to  worship  God^  together ^  in  the  same  manner^  and  in  accord" 
ance  with  the  same  principles  ^  and  to  unite  togethirin  the  same  f  el' 
hwship^  and  the  same  discipline.  None,  beside  these  who  have 
entered  into  this  covenant,  can  act  in  any  Church,  as  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Body;  nor  take  any  part  in  its  Ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
This  covenant,  and  this  alone,  binds  them  together  as  a  Church. 
None  of  the  persons,  mentioned  above,  are,  at  the  time  supposed, 
parties  to  sucn  a  covenant;  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  are  mem- 
oers  of  a  particular  Church.  The  ministers  cease  to  be  members 
of  particular  churches  by  their  Ordination,  which  makes  them  of- 
ficers in  the  Church  at  large.  The  dismissed  members,  whom  I 
have  specified,  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  pafticular  Churches 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant  which  made  them  suoh,  mutually 
agreed  to  by  themselves  and  their  Brethren,  with  whom  they  were 
thus  in  covenant. 

It  will  here,  perhaps,  be  asked  again.  Is  not  every  particular 
Church  a  branch  of  the  Church  General?  I  answer.  It  is ;  because 
aH  its  members,  lawfully  introduced  in  the  manner  specified  above, 
>i^  members  of  the  Church  General.  In  this  respect,  and  in 
ens  only,  is  it  such  a  branch.  But  this  fact  in  no  way  afiects  its 
character,  or  situation,  as  a  particular  Church :  an  Ecclesiastical 
Body,  possessing  within  itself  the  power  of  regulating  its  own 
worship,  communion,  and  discipl'me.  In  this  power,  in  any  given 
Aurch,  no  person  can  lawfully  share,  except  those  who  have 
become  parties  to  the  mutual  covenant,  whioh  nas  constituted  it  a 
Church. 

Baptism  renders  any  person  capable  of  membership  in  a  partic- 
ular Church,  if  he  is  disposed,  and  otherwise  prmered,  to  unite  hifl^ 
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self  to  it.  But  neither  this,  nor  his  prqfession  of  Religion,  will 
constitute  him  such  a  member.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way, 
but  by  means  of  that  mutual  covenant  between  him  and  the  Church, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above. 

It  will  probably  be  farther  observed,  ihaty  in  many:iqse$y  a  great 
.  multiiude  of  Churches  have  been  tmited  together ^  so  as  to  constiluttj 
in  their  viewj  one  Churchy  and  to  be  thus  styled  in  their  customary 
language.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  What  is  thk 
situation  of  baptized  persons,  particularly  of  baptized  Infants,  m 
these  Churches  ?  The  same,  I  answer,  in  my  opinion,  as  in  our 
own.  Any  number  of  Churches  may  unite  together  in  their  wor- 
ship, coomiunion,  and  discipline ;  and  constitute  themselves  a 
single  Church.  Of  this  Church,  however  numerous,  or  however 
small,  every  individual,  who  belongs  to  it,  becomes  a  member, 
either  by  an  explicit,  or  an  implicit,  engagement  to  unite  with 
its  several  members .  in  their  peculiar  worship,  communion,  and 
discipline. 

To  those,  whom  I  am  immediately  opposing  the  following  ob- 
servations from  Dr.  Gill,  which  have  lately  cpme  to  my  knowledge, 
will  undoubtedly  have  great  weight.  "  Baptism,"  he  observes, 
'  is  not  a  Church-ordinance;  I  mean,  it  is  not  an  ordinance  admin- 
istered in  the  Church,  but  out  of  it,  and  in  order  to  admission  into  itj 
and  communion  with  it;  it  is  preparatory  to  it,  and  a  qualification 
for  it;  it  does  not  make  a  person  a  member  of  a  Churcn,  or  admit 
him  into  a  visible  Church.  Persons  must  .first  be  baptized,  and 
then  added  to  the  Church,  as  the  three  thousand  converts  were. 
A  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  baptism  of  any,  but  to  be  sat- 
isfied, that  they  are  oaptized,  before  they  are  admitted  into  com- 
munion with  it."*  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  opinions  of 
Dr.  Gill  coincide  with  those  which  I  have  advanced,  in  every  par- 
ticular but  one*  ^He  supposes  baptized  persons  not  to  be  memberg 
of  the  Church  in  any  sense.  I  consider  them,  as  members  oftht 
Ghurch  General,  but  not  of  a  particular  Church. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  an  answer  to  the  objection  which 
we  are  examining.  Persons,  baptized  in  Infancy,  are  baptized  on 
the  ground  of  that  Profession  of  Religion,  which  their  parents  have 
maoe,  when  they  themselves  became  members  of  particular 
Churches.  This  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter.  At 
present  I  shall  take  it  for  granted.  Whenever  they  themselves 
make  the  same .  profession  of  Religion ;  they  become  entitled  to 
communion  at  the  sacramental  table  in  any  Church,  which  ac- 
knowledges their  baptism,  and  their  profession,  to  be  scriptural, 
l^his  communion  is  that  which  is  customarily  called  Occasional 
communion:  such,  as«a  member  of  one  Church  enjoys  with  anoth- 
er, of  the  same  communion.    Whenever  they  enter  mto  a  Chuich-^ 
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covenant;  and  engage  to  adopt  the  worship,  fellowship,  and  dis- 
cipline, agreed  upon  by  a  particular  Churcn ;  the jr  then,  and  not 
till  then,  become  members  of  a  particyktr  Chxirch.  I  have  hereto- 
fore shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute us  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  has  been  here 
shown,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily,  that  what  may  be  called  a  Church- 
covenant  is  indispensable  to  constitute  us  Members  of  particular 
Churches* 

If  these  things  be  admitted ;  the  situation  of  persons,  Ibaptized 
in  their  Infancy,  becomes  sufficiently  plain,  witn  regaitl  to  their 
communion  at  the  Sacramental  table*  Those  particularly,  whom 
I  am  opposing,  cannot,  so  far  as  they  admit  the  opinions  of  Du 
Gillj  oDJect  any  lorleer  to  the  Baptism  of  Infants  on  this  score* 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  persons,  baptized  in  Infancy, 
my  own  views  are  these :  it  is  chiefly  committed  to  their  Parents 
and  Guardians ;  and  is  supremely  administered  in  religious  educa- 
tion, involving  instruction,  habituation,  and  government;  duties 
respecting  the  person  baptized,  which  are  of  no  small  importance, 
ana  are  incumbent  also  on  the  Church  and  on  its  individual  mem- 
berd*  But  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  resimie,  when 
1  come  to  the  examination  of  Christian  discipline. 
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^TTBiw  izrili.  19.*- Go  ye,  ihereforef  teach  all  natiotu,  bapitMing  them  in  ihi  mtimt 
•/  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hofy  Ghott. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  principal  ObjeC'- 
tions  of  the  Antipadobaptists  to  the  Doctrine  under  considerationj  so 
&r  as  I  recollected  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  i&- 
rect  argimuntSj  to  prove  that  Infants  are  proper  Subjects  ofBaptitm^ 

1.  infants  were  circumcised  in  the  Churchy  under  the  Abrahamic 
Dispensation :  Circumcision  was  the  same  ordinance  with  Baptism  : 
ther^ore  Infants  are  to  be  baptized. 

Tne  Covenant,  made  with  Abraham^  was  that,  which  is  made  wiUk 
the  Church,  tmder  the  Christian  Dispensation.  To  Abraham  God 
said,  Genesis  zvii*  7,  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations^for  an  everlasting 
covenant ;  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  sud  after  thee*  In  Lev* 
zxvi,  3,  12,  it  is  said,  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mv  com^ 
mandments,  and  do  them,  then  will  I  walk  among  you,  and  be  your 
Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  In  conformity  to  this  language, 
Moses  declares  to  the  Israelites,  Deut.  zxvi.  17,  after  theybad  en- 
tered into  a  solemn,  public,  national  covenant  with  God,  Thou  hoH 
avouched  the  Lord,  this  diay,  to  be  thy  God}  and  the  'Lord  hath 
aivoiuched  thee,  this  dajj,  to  be  his  people. 

In  confonnitv  to  this  covenant,  God  styled  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  Uod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  afterwarda 
die  Godof  Israel}  fzBOYAB,  God  of  Israel;  and  the  Holt  One  of 
Israel.  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  addressing  the  Israelites,  call 
him  perpetually  yotir  God;  and,  when  addressing  the  nation  as 
one,  thy  God.  But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  God  could 
not  be  tne  God  of  Israel,  or  o{  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  any 
sense,  in  which  he  is  not  the  God  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  individu- 
als, except  by  his  own  sovereign  and  gracious  determination,  ex- 
pressed in  his  covenant.  Equafl^  evident  is  it,  that  no  inspired  maa 
would  stjrle  him  the  God  of  this  Jiation-,  or  of  these  individuals, 
but  by  his  appointment*  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  he  is 
never  styled  the  God  ofEphraim,  nor  the  God  of  Judah*  The 
Covenant  was  not  made  with  either  of  these  divisions  of  Israel^ 
separately  considered,  but  with  the  whole  nation.  Nor  is  he  ever 
s^lod  the  Qod  of  Moses,  Joshua^  Samuel,  Solomon,  Hezekiahf  or  Jo^ 
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tiah  ;  the  Covenant  having  never  been  made^  in  form,  with  either 
of  these  persons.  But  he  is  styled  the  Ood  of  David,  with  whom 
be  renewed  this  covenant  in  a  peculiar  form*  See  1  Kings  vii. 
and  1  Chron.  xvii. 

God  is  also  called,  as  you  well  know,  the  God  of  Zion,  or  of  hU' 
Ckmrch^  for  the  same  reason ;  to  wit,  that  his  covenant  is  made 
with  her. 

Now  this  is  the  very  Covenant,,  which  is  made  with  the^Church 
noder  the  Christian  Dispensation.  Of  this  the  evidence  is  unan- 
swerable. St.  Pauly  quoting  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  thirty-first  of  Jeremiah,  verses  31—34, 
says,  For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  to  wit,  the  Cove- 
nant made  at  Sinai,  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator,  then  should 
no  place  have  been  found  for  the  second :  to  wit,  that  of  which  the 
Apostle  here  declares  Christ  to  be  the  Mediator.  For  finding  fault 
wUh  them,  he  saith,  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  House  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
House  ofJudah:  not  according  to  the  Covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant, 
and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant, 
that  Iznllmake  with  the  house  of  Israel:  After  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts :  and  i  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  peo^ 
pie :  And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
Ins  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  mercifxdto  their  unrighteousness, 
tnd  their  sins,  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  wonls  of  this  covenant  are  the  same  with 
(he  words  of  that,  which  was  made  with  Abraham  ;  as,  from  time 
to  time,  publicly  and  solemnly  repeated  by  the  nation  of  Israel  / 
and  the  same  in  substance  with  those,  which  God  himself  used  in 
lus  original  promulgation  of  the  covenant  to  that  Patriarch :  all, 
that  is  involved  in  this  covenant,  being  expressed  in  this  single, 
comprehensive  declaratipn,  I  will  be  tou&  God,  and  tb  shall 
BB  UY  people. 

As  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  has  informed  us ;  as  St.  Paul,  quoting 
his  declarations  and  commenting  upon  them,  has  informed  us ;  that 
tbt«  is  Ike  covenant,  made  with  the  Church  under  the  Christian 
^^pensation ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  the  plainest 
kumage  of  the  Scriptures,  hesitate  concemine  this  truth.  As  God 
made  this  very  covenant  with  Abraham ;  as  closes,  and  all  the  in- 
spired Doien  who  followed  him  in  the  nation  of  Israel,  have  declar- 
ed those  to  be  the  very  words  of  that  covenant ;  It  cannot,  as  I 
think,  even  with  decency,  be  denied  to  be  the  same  covenant. 

But  in  this  covenant,  God  esqMressly  promised  to  be  a  God  to  Abra* 
luan,  and  to  his  seed.  The  proper  import  of  these  words  is  ex- 
phiiwd  by  God  himBeUi  when  pfomulging  the  covenant  to  Abra- 
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Aam,  Gen.  xvu  10 — 14,  in  a  manner,  which  seems  to  admit  of  but 
one  construction.  This  is  my  covenant^  which  t/e  shall  keep  between 
me  and  you^  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  Every  man-child  among  you 
shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore- 
ikin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you. 
And  hey  that  is  eight\flays  old^  shall  be  circumcised  amongyou;  every 
man-child  in  your  generations  ;  Ac,  that  is  bom  in  the  house^  or 
bought  with  money  of  any  stranger^  which  is  not  of  thy  $eed»  He^ 
that  is  bom  in  thy  house^  and  he^  that  is  bought  with  thy  money y  must 
nuds  be  circumcised;  and  my  covenant  MaW  be  in  your  fleshy  for 
an  everlasting  covenant.  And  the  uncircumcised  man-childy  whose 
flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circwncisedy  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people.  He  hath  broken  my  covenant.  The  Corenant  m 
here  extended  to  Infants,  directly  descended  from  the  loins  of 
Abraham ;  to  Servants,  born  in  the  house ;  and  to  Servants  bought 
with  money  of  any  stranger.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  a  covenant, 
extending  to  all  succeeding  generations  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  explanation,  ^bick 
God  himself  has  given  us,  of  the  extent  of  this  covenant. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  covenant  was,  in  this  respect,  under- 
stood by  Mosesy  he  has  taught  us  in  Deut.  xxix.  9 — 15.  Ye$land 
this  dayy  all  of  you,  before  the  Lord  your  God;  your  Captains  of 
your  tribesy  your  Eldersy  and  your  Officers y  with  all  the  men  of  Israel, 
your  little  onesy  your  wives y  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  carpipj 
from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unXo  the  drawer  of  /Ay  water :  TTuU 
thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  th/  Gody  and  inio 
his  oathy  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  due  this  day;  7\at 
he  fnay  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself  and  thai  He 
may  be  unto  thee  a  God  ;  as  He  hath  said  unto  theey  and  as  He  hoik 
sworn  unto  thy  Fhthersy  to  Abrahamy  to  IsaaCy  and  to  Jacob,  Jfd'^ 
ther  with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenanty  and  this  oath  ;  bui  wiik 
him  that  standeth  here  with  uSy  this  davy  before  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  witn  us  this  day. 

In  this  passage  Moses  informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  Israelf 
not  only  the  meny  but  their  little  ones  alsoy  their  wivesy  and  the  strata 
ger  who  was  in  their  campy  from  the  hewer  of  wood  to  the  dramtf 
of  watery  were  included  in  the  covenaniy  made^  OTy  in  better  termtf 
solemnly  renewed,  vrith  God  on  that  day. 

Secondly ;  That  this  covenaniy  alsoy  was  made  between  God  emd 
the  succeeding  generations  of  this  pe^le,  Meither  with  you  oii^ 
(that  is,  with  Israel  then  present)  ao  imake  this  covenant ;  but  wiik 
him  that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  6M; 

AND  ALSO  WITH  RHf,  THAT  18   NOT  HXEE  WITH  178  THIS  DAT. 

Thirdly ;  That  it  was  the  same  covenant,  formerly  made  6v  Qoi 
with  Abraham,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  It 
was  the  same  in  substance, — that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  eooo* 
nant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  H£  mat  establish  thbb,  this 

l>AT|  r6B  A   rBOPLB  UVTO  BIJ18BI.r9   AVD  THAT  Hft  MAT  BB   OMTO 
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THEE  A  God.  It  was  the  same  in  fact, — as  he  hath  said  unto  tkcc^ 
and  as  he  hath  sworjt  unto  thy  fathers,  to  abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  as  I  apprehend,  beyond  all 
reasonable  debate,  that  the  covenant,  made  with  Abraham^  was 
made,  first,  with  himself ;  secondly,  with  his  household  generally  ^ 
thirdly,  roith  his  servants  by  name^  whether  born  in  his  house,  or 
bought  with  money  ;  fourthly;  with  his  infant  children^  afterwards 
limited  particularly  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  and  afterwards, 
again,  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob;  fifthly,  to  these  descendants  as  a 
people  ;  si^cthly,  to  their  little  ones,  or  infants,  in  every  generatimi ; 
seventhly,  to  their  servants  universally  ;  and  eighthly,  to  the  stran- 
gers, who  dwelt  in  their  nation. 

To  all  these,  God  covenanted,  that  He  would  be  their  God,  and 
that  they  shoxdd  be  his  people. 

Isay  ihisiscvident  beyond  debate,  because  it  is  expre^ed  in  so 
many  words,  and  those  as  unambiguous,  as  are  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. He  who  attempts  to  reason  away  the  plain  import  of  such 
explicit  declarations,  may  amuse,  and  deceive,  himself,  and  those 
who  listen  to  him  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  unhappy  commentatoif 
on  the  word  of  God. 

This  covenant  being,  then,  the  only  covenant  of  grace,  which 
God  has  ever  made  with  mankind ;  the  terms,  and  therefore  the 
extent,  of  it  must  ever  continue  the  same,  unless  repealed,  or  oth- 
erwise altered  by  it^  Author.  But  this  covenant  was  as  really,  and 
ts  expressly,  made  with  Infants,  as  with  Adults.  If,then)God 
has  not  declared  in  some  manner  or  other,  that  He  will  no  longer 
comprise  Infants  within  this  covenant  5  it  stilly  comprises  them. 
But  he  has  made  no  such  declaration  in  any  manner  whatever.  In- 
fants are,  therefore,  still  comprised  in  this  covv  nant. 

As  the  fact,  that  infants  were  universally  circumcised  in  the 
Church,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Difpensation  made  io  Abra^ 
ham,  will  not  be  contested  ;  I  ^hall  proceed  to  sjiow,  that  Circum" 
dsion  was  the  same  sacrament  with  il'plism.  Concerning  this 
subject,  I  observe, 

In  the  first  place,  that  Circumcision  was  appointed  to  be  a  Token 
of  the  Covenant,  above  explained,  between  God  and  his  Church. 

A  Token  is  a  sign,  or  proof,  of  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  constitut- 
ed a  Token.  Here  Circumcision  is  made  a  token  of  the  covenant 
of  God  upon  the  circumcised.  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your 
foreskins,  said  God  to  Abraham;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  my 
covefiant  betwixt  me  and  you.  "  It  is,"  says  Poole,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  "  a  sign,  evidence,  and  assurance,  both  of  the  blessing 
promised  by  that  God,  who  appointed  this  ordinance,  and  of  man's 
obligation  to  the  duties  required." 

In  a  different  form  of  expression,  but  ultimately  with  the  same 
Inference,  ancj  substantially  with,  the  same  meaning,  it  is  called  a 
Beat  of  the  righteousness  of  faith-.     And  he  received  the  sign  ofcir- 
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cumctsion,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith^  which  he  had,  bt" 
ingvet  imcircumcised.  A  seal,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  instrument, 
used  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax,  annexed  to  some  writing, 
containing  the  pleasure,  determination,  or  engagement,  of  him, 
whose  seal  it  is.  The  intention  of  annexing  a  sealto  such  a  writ- 
ing is,  solemnly  to  make  known,  that  the  writing  is  his  writing,  or 
the  act,  his  act ;  and  that  it  contains  and  communicates,  his  pleas- 
tire.  Thus,  Bonds,  Deeds  of  gift.  Indentures,  Commissions,  and 
other  Instruments,  are  sealed,  to  authenticate  the  instrument  it- 
self, and  to  furnish  an  obligatory  proof  of  the  engagements  of  the 
Sealer. 

In  the  present  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  import  of  the  seal  in  question,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  to  which  it  is  annexed.  This  transaction  is  the  Cov- 
enant, which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  these  discourses  con- 
cerning Baptism.  A  Covenant  between  men  consists  universally  of 
two  promises,  or  engagements.:  one,  made  by  each  of  the  parties. 
The  fulfilment  of  each  of  these  promises  is  the  condition,  alter- 
nately, On  which  the  performance  of  the  other  is  engaged.  Both 
promises  are  voluntarily  made  ;  and  neither  party,  originally,  was 
under  any  obligation  to  the  promise,  actually  maae. 

These  observations,  however,  are  only  in  a  partial  sense  appli- 
cable to  a  covenant,  made  between  God  and  man  ;  particularly  to 
the  covenant  now  under  discussion.  This  covenant  is  a  Law,  pub- 
lished by  God,  directing,  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  conduct  of  men 
with  respect  tq  the  subjects  of  the  covenant  ;  and  annexing  penal tie§ 
to  their  transgressions,  and  rewards  to  their  obedienCe.  Thus  the 
man-child,  which  was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  God  says, 
shall  be  cut  ojf  from  his  people^  he  hath  broken  my  covenant.  Thus 
also,  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  He  says,  /  will  walk  among  you  and  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people  ;  but  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  mc, 
and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments,  but  that  ye  break  my  cove* 
nanty  I  will  also  do  this  unto  you  /  /  will  even  appoint  over  you  t£r- 
ror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  that  sliall  consume  the  eyes, 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart.  In  Dcut.  xxvi.  Moses  says  to  Israel^ 
Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  dau  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in 
his  ways^  and  ta  keep  his  statutes  and  cdmmandments,  and  hisjudg- 
meAts,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  and  the  Lord  liath  avouched 
thee  this  day^  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  tkee^ 
and  thai  thou  ^houldest  keep  ail  his  commandments*  In  the  89tli 
Psalm,  which  contains  a  full  and  remarkable  promulgation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  of  the  Covenant 
of  Redemption,  speaking  of  Christ,  God  says.  If  his  children  for- 
sake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  then  will  I  visit  their 
transgression  with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Neverthe- 
less, my  loving  kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer 
my  faithfulness  to  fail :  my  covenant  zoill  I  not  break,  nor  alter  tht 
thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.     In  Jer.  xxxi.  quoted  Heb.  viii* 
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God  says,  This  shall  be  the  covenantythat  I  will  make  with  the  house 
f>f  Israel,  after  those  days  sailh  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  theit 
irmard  partSy  arid  write  it  in  their  hearts.  In  Ezck.  xxxvi.,  the 
same  things  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner  :•  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  a  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you  ;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you  ;  and  I 
will  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them.  The  same  things  are  also  repeated  in  simi- 
lar language,  in  the  37th  Chapter.  From  these  passages,  it  is 
unanswerably  evident,  that  this  Covenant,  as  well  as  every  other, 
made  by  God  with  mankind,  is  a  Law,  requiring  absolutely  their  obe- 
dience  ;  annexing  to  it  rewards  ;  and  threatening  disobedience  with 
the  merited  penalties. 

Still,  it  is  not  merely  a  law  ;  it  is  also  a  covenant.  In  it  God 
makes  engagements  to  mankind ;  and  those  in  the  highest  degree 
gracious.  He  engages,  on  the  terms  proposed,  to  he  their  God  ; 
and  promises  that  they  shall  be  his  people.  These  engagements 
involve  all  that  is  meant  by  grace  ;  and  admit  of  no  additions. 
They  may  be  branched  out,  endlessly,  into  particular  promises, 
included  under  them  :  but  they  involve  all  gracious  promises 
whatever.  The  Covenant  made  with  Abraham,  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  Covenant  of  grace;  but  includes  all  other  gracious  cove- 
nants, which  can  be  made  with  mankind  :  while  it  is  also  a  law, 
absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  to  whom  it  is  proposed. 

In  accordance  with  its  character,  as  a  covenant,  men  are  made 
parties  to  it.  ^In  accordance  with  its  character  as  a  law,  they  are 
required  to  become  parties  to  it,  and  are  punished  for  their  refusal  toith 
the  most  distressing  evils. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  seal,  when  an- 
nexed to  this  covenant  by  God,  the  Author  of  it,  is  a  solemn  sign, 
and  proof,  that  this  is  his  covenant,  and  contains  the  terms  on 
which  he  has  chosen  to  act  towards  those,  to  whom  he  has  publish- 
ed it,  whom  he  has  involved  in  it,  and  whom  he  has  required  to  be- 
come parties  to  it.  It  iaf  His  seal,  annexed  authoritatively  by  Him- 
self. It  is  a  seal,  also,  put  upon  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
placed  upon  all  those,  whom  he  has  included  in  the  covenant;  so 
mr  as  he  nas  directed  them  to  be  thus  sealed.  Every  one  of  these 
b  a  proper  subject  of  the  seal.  No  question  can  be  asked  con- 
cerning the  fitness  of  such  persons  to  receive  the  seal ;  because 
that  point  is  already  decided  by  Himself,  in  the  direction  which  he 
has  given  to  seal  them. 

It  has  been  often  supposed,  that  the  seal  of  this  covenant  was 
mmexed  to  it  by  man^  to  wit,  by  every  believer,  when  acknowledging 
the  obligation,  ttnder  which  he  was  placed,  he  took  the  covenant  upon 
himself  in  making  a  public  profession  of  Religion.  Formerly,  this 
was  my  own  opinion,  but,  upon  examining  the  several  things  which 
are  said  in  (he  Scriptures  concerning  both  the  covenant  and  the 
seal,  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  was  a  groundless  opinion* 
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My  former  apprehensions  were,  as,  I  believe,  those  of  others  fre- 
quently have  been,  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  nature  of  cove- 
nants between  men.  In  these,  the  parlies,  antecedently  to  the 
transaction,  have  no  moi-al  interest,  and  are  under  no  obligation  to 
make  them.  Their  only  obligation  to  perform  that  which  they  en- 
gage, arises  from  the  engagement  itself.  If,  then,  both  parties  do 
■  not  engage  ;  the  covenant  can  have  no  existetice.  By  both  parties, 
also,  it  must  be  sealed :  and  a  seal,  set  to  it  by  one  of  them  only, 
stands  for  nothing. 

To  the  covenant,  under  discussion,  these  considerations  are 
wholly  inapplicable.  It  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  law :  and  our 
obligations  to  conform  to  its  terms  arise  solely  from  the  command 
of  God;  and  are  binding  upon  us  absolutely,  whether  we  consent 
to  them,  or  not.  We  are  in  no  sense  at  liberty  to  consent,  or 
not  consent :  but  our  compliance  is  required  by  Infinite  Authority. 
^he  seal  of  this  covenant^  therefore^  is  not  set  by  us  ;  but  by  God 
upon  us;  and  thatj  whether  we  voluntarily  comply  with  its  terms j 
or  not ;  and  is  set  upon  such  persons,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to 
direct. 

According  to  this  exhibition  of  the  subject,  the  Circumcision 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  offaith^  and  the 
Token  or  prooi  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  Mraham^  was 
placed  by  the  command  of  God  upon  him,  and  upon  all  the  males 
in  his  household.  Of  these,  some  were  Infants,  and  some  were 
servants.  The  consent,  either  of  Abrahatn^  or  of  his  family,  was 
not  asked.  The  compliance  of  some  of  them,  to  wit,  such  as  were 
Infants,  was  impossible.  That  of  many  others  in  his  household, 
was  proba  bly  never  yielded,  either  knowingly,  or  voluntarily.  Yet 
upon  all  these  was  the  seal  placed  by  the  divine  command,  under 
a  penalty,  for  omitting  it,  no  less  than  excision.  In  the  same  man- 
ner was  it  placed  upon  the  whole  nation  oi Israel^  and  upon  all  the 
strangers,  who  were  within  their  gates. 

To  the  existence  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  rejected  above, 
the  fact  that  Circumcision  is  styled  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith^  has  probably  not  a  little  contributed.  The  righteousness  of 
faith  denotes  two  thing;s.  One  is,  the  faith  itself  which  is  counted 
for  righteousness.  The  other  is,  the  righteousness^  in  the  proper 
sense,  which  springs  from  faith.  In  the  former  of  these  senses  I 
consider  the  phrase  as, used  in  the  passage,  so  often  alluded  to. 
For  it  is  said,  that  he  received  this  seal,  that  he  might  he  the  father 
of  all  them  that  believe,  whether  circumcised,  or  uncircumcised,  thai 
righteousness  might  he  imputed,  or  counted  unto  them  also :  in  oth- 
er words,  that  their  faith  might  be  counted  to  them  for  righteousnets^ 
even  as  his  was.  If  this  explanation  be  admitted ;  Circumcision 
is  here  styled  the  seal  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  t?iat  is,  it  was  c 
Meal,  put  upon  Abraham,  as  a  believer,  by  the  apwnntment  of  God* 
In  the  same  manner  was  it  put  upon  his  Infant  onVpring ;  upon  bit 
•ervanu ;  upon  all  the  people  of  Israel,  being  mfants }  upon  all  tht 
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Strangers,  who  dwelt  with  ihein ;  and  upon  their  infant  oflspring. 
In  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  was  a  token,  or  proof,  that  the  cov- 
enant of  God  was  upon -them,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  his 
family.  The  covenant  was  the  same  5  and  the  seal  was  the  same. 
The  import  of  the  seal  was,  therefore,  the  same  to  them  all.  But 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  AbrahawPs  family  were  not  all  Believers, 
in  the  Evangelical  sense ;  nor  indeed  in  any  sense  ;  at  the  time, 
when  this  seal  was  affixed  to  them:  for  some  of  them  were  Infants. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  great  body  of  his  descendants  were, 
also,  not  Believers,  when  they  were  circumcised  :  they,  too,  being 
almost  all  infants.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible  ;  that 
Circumcision  was  not,  and  couM  not  be  intended,  to  be  a  seal,  set  by 
God  upon  the  actually  existing  Evangelical  faith  of  those  who  were 
circumcised^  because  a  part  of  those  who  were  first  circumcised 
by  the  immediate  command  of  God,  and  almost  all  those  who 
were  circumcised  afterwards,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision, 
unpossessed,  and  incapable,  of  this  faith.  Neither  was  it  intended 
to  be  a  seal,  set  by  the  person  circumcised,  of  his  ownfaifh  :  for,  in 
most  instances,  he  did  not  possess  this  faith  ;  and,  in  no  instance, 
set  this  seal.  He  merely  received  it  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a 
religious  rite,  both  ordained,  and  affixed  by  him. 

Here  it  will  reasonably  be  asked.  What,  then,  is  the  import  of 
circumcisioji  f  1  answer.  It  is  what  it  was  at  first  declared  to  be. 
God  said  to  Abraham,  Fe  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin^ 
and  it  s/uill  fe  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  The 
covenant  was  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  these  terms  :  I  will  be  your 
Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  on  the 
part  of  man,  that  he  should  believe  in  God,  especially  in  the  Redeem- 
er, with  an  Evangelical  faith;  and  on  the  part  of  God,  that  this 
faith  should  be  counted  to  the  Believer  for  righteousness.  Of  this 
covenant  circumcision  was  originally  the  seal. 

To  mankind  this  covenant  is,  as  I  remarked  above,  a  Law.  All 
persons,  to  whom  it  is  published,  are  required  thus  to  believe.  The 
Israelites,  and  the  strangers  who  dwelt  with  them,  were  expressly 
placed  under  it ;  and  expressly  required  to  receive  circumcision 
as  a  token,  seal,  or  proof,  that  the  covenant  of  God  was  placed 
upon  them  by  his  authority ;  as  a  proof,  that  He  was  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  they  his  people  /  as  a  proof,  also,  that  they  were  required 
to  believe  in  him^  and  that  he  would  count  their  faith  to  them  for 
righteousness. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  were  required,  as 
was  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  publicly,  and  universally  to 
swear  into  His  name  ;  that  is,  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  or 
to  covenant  that  they  would  be  his  people,  in  the  manner  already 
specified  ;  to  wit,  by  faith  in  him.  This,  they  were  universally 
required  to  do,  whenever  they  arrived  at  such  an  age,  as  to  be 
capable  of  doing  it  with  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  united. 
In  this  transaction,  and  not  in  circumcision,  man  may^  in  a  remote 
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and  humble  sense,  be  said  to  set  his  own  seal  io  the  covenant  of 
grace,     , 

Secondly.  Circtimcision  was  the  {nitiatoty  seal  of  this  covenant. 

By  this,  I  intend,  that  it  was  the  public  means  ofintroducing  the 
Israelites  into  covenant  with  God, 

Thirdly.  Circumcision  was  a  syfnbolof  the  internal  cleansing  of 
the  heart,  by  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  This  is  directly  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul :  Circumcision  ts  that  of  the  hearty  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  ofmcn^  but  of  God. 

Fourthly.  There  were  two  sacraments^  in  the  ancient  Churchy  ctr- 
eumcision  and  the passover.  There  are  two  sacraments  in  the  Chris" 
tian  Church  ;  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  The  passover  is  tht 
same  sacrament  with  the  Lord^s  Simper,  It  followSj  therefore,  that 
Baptism  is  the  same  sacrament  with  circumcision. 

This,  independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge, a  presumptive  argument  only.  Connected  with  them, 
;is  force  will  not  be  easily  avoided. .  But  Baptism  was  appoipted, 
ecjually  with  circumcision,  to  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  between 
Go(l  and  his  Church  ;  a  seal  of  the  Righteousness  of  Faith.  It  is 
also  ihe  initiatory  seal  of  this  covenant.  Finally,  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart  by  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
i.s,  therefore,  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  same  thing  with 
circumcision,  under  the  former. 

Hence  the  conclusion  appears  to  me  unavoidable,  that  as  Infants 
were  circilmcised  under  the  former  dispensation,  thegk  are  to  be  bap* 
tlzed  under  the  present. 

There  are  but  two  ways,  which  I  can  think  of,  in  which  this 
conclusion  can  be  escaped,  even  with  plausibility  :  by  supposing, 
either  that  the  command  to  circumcise  Infants  was,  as  to  its  spirit, 
repe&led  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  ;  or 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  the  same  with  the  Abrahamic 
Church,  The  former  of  these  suppositions  will  not  be  alleged 
by  Antipaedobaptists;  for  the  latter  they  contend.  On  this  sub- 
ject, I  observe, 

First.  That  the  Covenant,  on  which  the  Church  was  founded  uti- 
der  the  Abrahamic  Dispensation,  is  tixe  same  with  that,  on  which  it 
is  founded  under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  This,  I  flatter  myself 
has  been  unanswerably  proved* 

Secondly.  St,  Paul  asserts  the  Church  under  both  these  dispense^ 
tions  to  be  one. 

If  he  says,  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches.  And  if  some  of 
ihe  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wjld  olive-tree,  wtr$ 
graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  thetn  partakest  of  the  root  and  fat' 
ness  of  the  olive-tree  ;  boast  not  against  the  branches.  But  if  thorn 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  In  this  passage^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  Church  is  considered  as  an  olive-tree,  of  whch 
Abraham  is  the  root,  and  the  Jewish  members  the  natural  branches  f 
that  some  of  these  branches  were  broken  off}  that  the  Gentile  mem^ 
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hers  were  originally  the  branches  of  a  wild  olive^  whichj  being  cut  Oi 
dans  J  were  graffed  in  among  the  remaining  natural  branches  ;  that 
is,  the  existing  Jewish  members ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  thus  became 
rv/snnrcjvoi,  Joint-partakers^  with  them^  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the 
olive-tree.   ^       *  ' 

In  no  mailner,  of  which  I  can  conceive,  could  St.  Paul  have 
more  decisively  declared  the  Unity  of  the  Church  under  these  two 
dbjpensations. 

Thirdly.  That  the  Church  under  these  Dispensations  is  but 
one,  is  evident  also  from  Eph.  i««  1 4 ;  For  he  is  our  peace^  who  hath 
made  both  one^  and  hath  broken  down  the^  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  us.  In  this  passage,  Christ  is  said  to  have  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles^  and,  having 
become  the  peace  of  both,  to  have  made  both  one,  that  is,  one 
Church.  But  the  Jews  were  in  his  Church  before.  The  Gentiles 
were  therefore  made  one  with  the  Jews,  by  being  received  into  the 
same  Church. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Church  under  the  Abrahamic  and 
Christian  Dispensations  is  the  same  Church.  All  the  ordinances, 
and  privileges,  therefore,  with  which  the  Church  was  originally 
constituted,  remain  the  same,  unless  annulled,  or  altered,  by  that 
Divine  Authority,  from  which  they  were  derived.  But  it  was  one 
original  ordinance  of  this  Church,  that  the  Infant  children  of  pro- 
fessing Believers  were  constituted  members  of  it,  and  were  accw- 
dingly  to  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  Covenant.  This  onji- 
nance  has  neither  been  annulled,  nor  altered.  The  Infant  children 
of  professing  believers  are,  therefore,  now  constituted  members  of 
the  visible  Cnurch,  and  are  now  to  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the 
Covenant. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  branch  of  the  discussion, 
because,  1  consider  the  point  in  debate  as  turning  upon  it ;  and  be- 
cause, it  has  not  always  been  considered  m  a  manner,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  accordant  with  either  I'eason  or  Scripture. 

2.  All  the  observations,  made  on  this  subject  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, accord  with  the  view  of  it,  which  has  here  been  given  ;  and 
confirm  the  Doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism. 

Amon^  such  passages,  the  following  deserve  particular  atten- 
ion.  First,  Mark  iz.  56,  Ar^d  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the 
fnidst  ofthem  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unio 
them,  fVhosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name  re- 
ceiveth  me  ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  bui 
Him  that  sent  me. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  receive  a  child  in  the  name  pf 
Christ,  is  explained  by  himself  in  the  forty-^rst  verse  of  the  con- 
text. Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  in  my  name,  because 
ve  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 
To  receive  such  a  Chilcl,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  receive  him, 
because  he  belongs  to  Christ.     Infants  therefore,  such,  at  least,  at 
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he  spoke  of,  belong  to  Christ ;  and  in  this  character  are  to  be  re* 
coived  by  his  followers.  But  they  can  be  received,  as  belonging 
to  Christ,  in  no  other  manner,  than  that  of  receiving  them  into  his 
Church. 

Secondly;  Matthew  xix.  13 — 15:  Then  were  there  brought 
unto  hdm  Utile  children^  that  he  should  put  his  hands -^  them  and 
pray  :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  saidj  SuJ^er  little 
children^  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  wje,  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  He  laid  his  hands  on  them^  and  departed 
thence.  Mark  adds,  that  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms^  and  blessed 
them. 

Of  this  passage  I  observe,  First ;  That  the  parents  who  brought 
these  children  to  Christy  were  believing  Jews^  who  wished  for  hii 
blessing  on  tluir  offspring.  Secondly ;  They  were  Infants;  being 
called  by  i!it<&£,  B^^n}.  Luke  xviii.  15.  Thirdly;  The  disciples 
rebuked  the  Parents.  Fourthly ;  Christ  reproved  the  Disciples^  and 
directed  them  to  suffer  the  Infants  to  be  brought  to  him.  ^^ifthly  ; 
He  declared^  that  of  such  children^  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  composed*^ 
Sixthly ;  He  took  them  in  his  arms^  and  blessed  them.  The  king- 
dom of  God  denotes  either,  the  Church  on  Earth,  or  the  Church  in 
Heaven.  Whether  one,  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  h^re  intended, 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  question  in  debate.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  highest  degree,  probable,  that  the  Church  on  Earth  is  intended; 
as,  very  plainly,  c)iildren  can  come  to  Christ  in  the  present  world, 
60  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  his  Kingdom,  in  no  other  manner,  than 
by  becoming  members  of  the  visible  Church.  It  is  plain,  also, 
that  they  cannot  be  forbidden  by  his  ministers  to  come  to  him  in 
any  other  manner,  beside  being  excluded  from  the  Church.  Christ 
blessed  these  children,  after  he  had  made  this  declaration.  Those, 
whom  Christ  has  blessed,  and  whom  he  has  directed  ministers  to 
permit  to  come  to  him,  ministers  ought  not  to  forbid  to  come  to  him 
m  the  only  manner,  in  which  they  can  either  forbid,  or  permit,  this 
to  be  done.  " 

The  interpretation  which  makes  our  Saviour  say,  "  Suffei*  litdc 
children  to  come  unto  me,  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  com- 
posed of  Christians;"  that  is,  of  such  as  have  a  childlike  spirit; 
sometimes  alleged,  is  undeserving  of  a  refutation. 

In  accordance  with  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  thispassagej 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  discourse,  the  Apostles 
preached^  so  far  as  we  are  informed  of  their  preaching.     They 

!>reached  to  a  man  and  his  house  ;  and  their  language  was,  Be* 
ieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  thou  shalt  be  ^avedy  thou  and 
thy  house.  The  Angel  who  appeared  to  Cornelius  said  to  him, 
Smd  rtUn  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter^ 
who  shall  tell  thee  words^  whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be 
saved. 

Thirdly.  Acts,ii.  38,  39;  Then  Peter  said  unto  themyRepenty  and 
be  baptized  every,  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for  the  rt^ 
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mission  cj  sins  ;  andyt  shall  receive  the  gift  i^the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ihr  the  promise  is  untoyoti^  and  to  your  children^  and  to  all  that 
are  afar  off^  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

The  promise,  here  referred  to,  is  plainly  that,  which  was  made 
to  Abraham;  a  promise  to  him  and  to  his  seed;  to  wit,  the  very 
persons,  on  whom  God  directed  the  seal  of  his  covenant  to  be 
placed*  These,  we  well  know,  were  to  a  great  extent  Infant 
children*  As  there  is  no  other  promise  in  the  Scriptures,  made  to 
the  Israelites  and  their  children  ;  we  know,  that  tnis  is  the  prom- 
ise, referred  to  by  St.  Peter :  and  this  declaration  assures  us,  that 
It  is  extended  to  the  Church  under  the  Christian  Dispensatign. 
As  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  promise  here,  nor  in  any  other 
patrt  of  the  New  Testament ;  we  have  in  this  fact  ample  proof,  that 
It  is  extended  to  Christians  without  any  limitation.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  concluded,  that,  if  so  great  a  change  had  been  made  in 
the  conaitions  of  the  promise,  St.  Peter  would,  at  this  very  time, 
have  advertised  the&ef  Jews  of  such  a  change.  We  may  at  least 
be  certain,  that  he,  or  some  other  Apostle,  would  have  announced 
this  change  somewhere.  Bat  no  such  annunciation  exists  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  change,  therefore,  has  not  been  made : 
and  Children  hold  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Church,  at  the 
present  time,  which  they  held  under  the  Mrahamic  Dispensation. 

Fourthly.  1  Cor.  vii.  14;  For  the  unbelieving  husband' is  sancti" 
fitdby  the  believing  im/*e,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband; 
else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy. 

The  word  unclean,  in  almost  all  instances,  in  the  Scriptures, 
denotes  that,  which  may  not  be  offered  to  God,  or  may  not  come  into 
hii  Temple.  Of  this  character  were  the  Heathen  universally ;  and 
they  were,  therefore,  customarily,  and  proverbially,  denominated 
unclean  by  the  Jews.  The  Unbelievers,  here  spoken  of,  were 
Heathen ;  and  wefre  therefore  unclean.  In  this  sense,  the  chil- 
dren, born  of  two  heathen  Parents,  are  here  pronounced  to  be 
unclean  also ;  as  being  in  the  proper  sense  Heathen.  To  be  holy, 
as  here  used,  is  the  converse  of  being  unclean ;  and  denotes  that, 
which  may  be  offered  to  God.  To  be  sanctified,  as  referring  to  the 
objects  here  mentioned,  is  to  be  separated  for  religious  purposes  ; 
consecrated  to  God  ;  as  were  the  first-born,  and  vessels  oi  the  Tem- 
ple ;  or  to  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  appear  before  God.  In  this 
text,  it  denotes,  that  the  unbelieving  parent  is  so  burified  by 
means  of  his  relation  to  the  believing  parent,  that  tneir  mutual 
offspring  are  not  unclean,  but  may  be  ofiered  unto  God.  There  is 
no  other  sense,  in  which  a  Jew  could  have  written  this  text,  without 
some  qualification  of  these  words.  The  only  appointed  wav,  in 
which  children  may  be  ofiered  to  God,  is  Baptism.  The  children 
of  believing  parents  are,  therefore,  to  be  ofiered  to  God  in  Bap^ 

^  3.  Infant  Baptitm  was  uniformly  practised  by  the  early  Ckri9^ 
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Justin  Martyr^  born  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  observes, 
when  speaking  of  those  who  were  members  of  th^  Church,  that 
^^  a  part  of  these  were  sixty  or  seventy  years  oldy  who  were  made 
disciples  to  Christ  from  their  Infancy  J^'^  But  there  never  was  any 
other  mode  of  making  disciples,  from  Infancy,  except  Baptism. 

IrenatiSj  born  about  the  year  97,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp^  who 
was  a  disciple  oiJohn^  says,  "  Christ  came  to  save  all  persons^  vA# 
hu  him  art  bom  again  unto  God}  Infants  and  little  ones,  and  chiU 
dreny  and  youths ^  and  elder  persons. ^^  By  being  bom  again,  Irenmms 
intends  being  baptized^  as  he  himself  elsewhere  clearly  shows* 

f)Umens  Alexandrinus,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  says,  '^  If  any  one  be  a  Fisherman  ;  let  him  think  of  on 
Apostle,  and  the  children  taken  out  of  the  water  J^^  Clement  is  here 
giving  directions  concerning  images,  to  be  engraven  on  seal-rings. 
These  en^vings  were  sometimes  indecent,  and  sometimes  idol- 
atrous. Ulement  exhorts  Christians  to  adopt  such,  as  are  becom- 
ing and  useful ;  and  particularly  exhorts  Fishermen  to  choose  the 
image  of  an  Apostle  baptizing  infants.  This  furnishes  a  decisive 
]»t>of,  that  in  Clement^s  view,  the  Apostles  baptized  Infants ;  and 
that  this  practice  was,  in  his  own  time,  the  general  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church* 

TertuiHan,  bom  about  the  same  time  with  Irenmus,  says,  ^  7%« 
delay  of  Baptism  is  more  useful^  according  to  every  person^ s  condi- 
turn,  and  disposition,  and  even  their  age :  but  especially  with  re* 
gard  to  little  chUdrenJ*'^  The  reason,  which  he  urges  for  this  delay, 
IS,  that  their  faith  was  not  entire,  or  complete.  As  Tertullian  is 
here  directly  opposing  the  common  opinion ;  it  is  obvious,  that 
little  children  were  then  commonly  baptized.  The  reason,  why 
TertulHan  proposed  this  dela^,  was,  that  he  attributed  to  Baptiaoi 
an  importance,  not  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures. 

Origen,  bora  about  the  year  184,  and  a  man  of  more  infonnsH 
tion  than  any  one  of  his  time,  says,  <^  Infants  are  baptized  for  th^ 
remissum  ofsinsJ^^  And  again  ;  ^^  The  Uhurch  hath  received  UU 
tr(idition  from  the  Apostles,  that  Baptism  ought  to  be  administerti 
to  Infants J^ 

CSfprian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Origen,  says,  that  ^  Wa^ 

S-stx  Bishops,  being  cmiventd  in  a  Council  at  Carthage,  havmg 
e  question  referred  to  them,  ^  Whether  infants  might  be  baptized  be 
fore  they  were  eight  days  old^  decided  unasUnumsly,  that  no  Infami 
is  to  be  prohibited  from  the  benefit  of  Btgftism,  although  but  jmi 


Grejtory  J/azianzen,  bora  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  ceato* 
ry,  exhorts  parents  to  offer  their  children  to  God  in  BapCisB. 

Saint  Austin,  bora  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oeotury,  nju 
^  J%e  whole  Church  practises  Infemt  Baptism  f  it  was  not  iuiitmied 
ty  Councils,  but  was  always  in  use.^  Re  also  says,  that  he  did  mei 
remember  ever  te  have  read  rfemyptnen,  whether  mMiearher^ 
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*  tie,  who  maintained^  that  Baptism  ovght  to  be  denied  to  Infants. 
«  7%w,"  he  says, "  the  Church  has  always  maintained.^^ 

PelagiuSj  a  cputemporary  with  Augustin^  declares,  that  "  he 
had  never  heard  even  any  impious  Heretic^  who  asserted,  that  In- 
funis  are  not  to  be  baptiz'd.^^  Again  he  asks,  '^  IVho  can  be^  so  tm- 
ptottf,  as  to  hinder  the  Baptism  if  Infants  /*"  Pelagius  is  here  a  wit- 
ness of  high  authority.  He  was  born  in  Britain  ^  and  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  Africa  Proper,  and  Egypt,  to  Jerusalem. 
Had  such  a  practice  existed  in  his  time  5  it  seems  impossible,  that 
he  should  not  have  heard  of  it.  He  was  also  an  inquisitive  and 
learned  man  ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  well  informed  con- 
cerning preceding  periods.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  In- 
fant Baptism  was  objected  against  his  own  opinions  by  St.  Augus- 
tin,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelagius  knew  not  how  to  answer  the 
objection.     Still  these  are  his  own  assertions. 

A  person  who  employed  himself  extensively  in  examining  this 
subject,  give^  the  following  result  of  all  his  inquiries.  "  First  j 
During  the- first  four  hundred  years  from  the  formation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  Terttdlian  only  urged  the  delay  of  Baptism  to  infants, 
and  that  only  in  some  cases  ;  and  Gregory  only  delayed  it,  per- 
haps, to  his  own  children.  .  But  neither  any  society  of  men,  nor 
any  Individual,  denied  the  lawfulness  of  baptizing  Infants. 

"  Secondly ;  In  the  next  seven  hundred  years,  there  was  not  a 
society,  nor  an  Individual,  who*  even  pleaded  for  this  d^lay  ;  much 
less  any,  who  denied  the  righ^,  or  the  duty  of  Infant  Baptism. 

"  Thirdly ;  In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty,  one  sect  of 
the  Waldenaes  declared  against  the  Baptism  of  Infants ;  becauae 
they  supposed  them  incapable  of  salvation.  But  the  main  body 
of  that  people  rejected  tne  opinion  as  heretical ;  and  the  sect, 
which  held  it,  soon  came  to  nothing.  ... 

<*  Fourthly ;  The  next  appearance  of  this  opinion  was  in  the 
year  1522." 

Had  the  Baptism  of  Infants  been  ever  discontinued  by  the 
Church ;  or  had  it  been  introduced  in  any  age,  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Apostles ;  these  things  could  not  have  been ;  nor  could  the 
1u«tAnr  of  them  have  been  found* 
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SERMON  CLIX. 


THB  £XTRAORDINART  MEANS  Of  GRAC£« NO  INFANTS,  BUT  THE 

CHILDREN  OF  BELIEVERS,  PROPEH  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTIBM.— * 
MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION* 


Acts  ii.  38,  39. — Then  Peter  said  unto  them^  Repent  and  be  haptiMed  every  one  •f 
you  in  the  name.  ofJetus  Christy  for  the  remitsioti  of  tins,  and  ye  shall  rteeim  ika 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  duUtrtn^  tmd  i» 
ail  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

The  persons,  here  addressed  by  St.  Pettr^  were  a  collectioii 
of  Jews.  Of  course,  they  were  persons,  on  whom  God  bad  placed 
his  covenant,  and  to  whom  he  had  affixed  the  seal  of  circumcision. 
They  were  persons,  who  had  regularly  partaken  of  the  passover 
through  life.  They  were  not  excommunicated  persons.  They 
were,  therefore,  still  in  the  covenant.  On  this  ground,  Sl  Peter 
declares  to  them,  that  the  promise  was  still  to  them,  and  to  their 
children. 

Still  they  were  gross  sinners  ;  and  had  imbrued  their  bands  m 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  They  had  not,  indeed,  been  employ* 
ed  in  the  external  act  of  putting  him  to  death :  this  was  done  by 
the  Roman  soldiery.  But  they  had  sought,  and  procured,  his 
death,  with  a  disposition,  probably  more  malignant,  and  abomina* 
ble,  than  that  of  his  real  murderers.  Thus,  they  were  gross  sin* 
ners ;  and  were  therefore,  called  upon  to  repenU  They  were  sk* 
required  to  be  baptized^  every  one  ofthem^  in  the  name  ^  the  Lord 
JeetiSjfor  the  remission  of  sins  ;  because  Baptism  was  now  becone 
the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant.  As  the  promise  was  to  them 
and  to  their  children,  according  to  the  gradons  dedaiation  of  God 
to  Abraham  ;  it  follows,  that  they  being  baptised,  and  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  covenant  under  the  Christian  IKspensatioB,  awl 
made  members  of  the  Church  nnder  that  dispensation,  their  chil- 
dren also  were  placed  under  the  same  covenant,  and  were  to  be 
baptized  according  to  the  appointment  of  God. 

These  persons,  I  sa^,  were  to  be  baptized.  The  question  na- 
turally arises.  What  is  it  to  be  baptized  f  It  will  be  the  design  of 
Ibis  discourse,  to  show, 

L  Thai  Infant  Baptism  if,  in  the  Scr^tures^  confined  to  the  ckil^ 
drenofprofessw^  Christians}  and, 

IL  To  shorn  what  Baptism  is^  considered  as  an  external  reHgiom 
rite. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  shm^  that  Infant  Bantism  if,  in  He  jSoijp- 
iMTtf,  cw^fined  to  the  chUdrenqf  jMTofesting  dhristians. 
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This  doctrine  I  derive, 

1 .  From  the  Consiiiution  of  the  Mrahamic  Church. 

All  the  hraeiUes  were  circumcised.  All  of  ihera,  as  was  shown 
in  a  former  discourse,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  :  or 
entered  publicly  into  covenant  with  God.  They  all,  also,  par- 
took regularly  of  the  passover.  Thus,  the  children  of  every  Jew 
were  the  children  of  a  Professor  of  religion ;  and,  as  such,  received 
the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

As  the  covenant  under  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  unless  in 
some  respect,  or  other,  altered  by  the  authority  which  first  pro- 
mulged  it,  exactly  the  same,  as  it  was  under  the  Abrahamic  dis- 

Eensation,  and  cannot  be  lawfully,  either  widened,  or  narrowed, 
y  man  ;  it  follows,  that  children  are  now  to  be  considered  in  ex- 
acUy  the  same  light,  as  under  the  former  dispensation,  unless  the 
Scriptures  have  evidently  changed  the  state  of  their  relations  and 
privileges.  But,  in  these  respects,  no  such  alteration  can  be 
pleaded  :  for  the  Scriptures  evidently  contain  none.  Tie  Church 
IS  not  now  confined  to  a  single  Nation  ;  nor  are  the  individuals  of 
any  one  nation,  as  such,  made  members  of  the  Church.  But  the 
duty  of  professing  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  peculiar 
duties,  and  privileges,  of  those,  who  have  professed  it,  are  now, 
in  substance,  exactly  what  they  were  under  the  dispensation  made 
to  Abraham. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  since  no  children,  beside  the  chil- 
dren of  those,  who  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, could  lawfully  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant 
imder  the  Abrahamic  Dispensation,  no  children,  but  such  as  these, 
can  lawfully  receive  this  seal  under  the  Christian  Dispensation ; 
unless  the  covenant,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  altered.     But  this,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  shown. 

2.  TAe  Parents^  who  are  represented  in  Matthew  xix.  13^  14,  a# 
having  brought  their  children  to  Christy  that  he  might  bless  them^ 
t9€re  Professors  of  religion. 

As  they  were  Jews  ;  this  will  not  be  disputed.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  Evangelical  believers.  They  brought  their  chil* 
dren  t6  Christ,  that  he  might  bless  them^  and  therefore  beHevcd 
that  He  was  able  to  give  them  an  eflScacious  blessing.  Of  conse- 
quence, they  believed,  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  For  as  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  if  he  was  not,  he  was  an  Impos- 
tor ;  and,  therefore,  utterly  unable  to  communicate  any  blessing. 
At  this  time  of  Christ's  ministry  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  these  pa- 
rents should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  subject :  since  it  was  ike 
great  topic  of  inquiry,  and  debate,  among  their  countrymen.  Nor 
IS  it  conceivable,  that  they  should  have  adopted  this  remarkable 
conduct,  if  thev  had  not  acknowledged  him  as  the  Messiah. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Christ,  when  he  opposes  the  conduct 
of  his  disciples,  who  would  have  hindered  these  children  from  be- 
ing brought  to  him,  says,  not.  Suffer  little  children^  but  Suffer  Uu 
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little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.  The  words 
in  all  the  three  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  this  story,  arc,  ca 
iroi^ia,  the  little  children  ;  and  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  warrant  for 
bringing  to  Christ  in  Baptism  any  other  children,  than  such  as  are 
in  the  like  circumstances,  with  those,  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

3.  The  Text  directlif  declares  the  same  doctrine. 

The  promise,  says  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews,  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call.  Those,  who  were  afar  cff,  were  Gentiles;  as  St. 
Paul  has  taught  us,  Eph.  ii.  17.  Christ  came,  says  the  Apostle,  and 
preached  peace  to  you,  who  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh; 
that  is,  to  the  Ephcsians,  and  other  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jews.  The 
promise,  St.  Pet6r  informs  us,  is  to  as  many  of  these  Gentiles,  4U 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  That  it  is  to  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  the  Jews,  is  decisively  conclud- 
ed ;  because  neither  St.  Peter,  nor  any  othei\scriptural  Writer, 
specifies  any  difference.  The  cions  of  the  wild  olive,  St.  Paul 
informs  us,  were  graffed  on  the  good  olive  ;  where  they  grew,  and 
partook  of  the  fatness  of  the  root,  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  natural  branches.  The  terms,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, are  the  same :  and  the  promise  conveys  no  more,  as 
well  as  no  less,  to  tjie  Gentiles  than  to  the  Jews ;  unless  the  altera- 
tion is  declared.  Such  Chi!  Ir^n,  then,  among  the  Gentiles,  as  are 
born  of  those,  who  profess  I'l:  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant,  and  aro  to  be  baptized.  But  the  warrant 
extends  to  no  others. 

4.  The  same  doctrine  is  declared  still  more  explicitly  in  I  Corinr 
thiansvn.  14. 

For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  tm^ 
believing  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband;  else  were  your  children 
unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy. 

In  this  passage  St.  Paul  declares,  that,  if  both  parents  are  un- 
believers, their  children  are  unclean  :  that  is,  may  not  be  offered  to 
God ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  not  be  baptized :  there  being  no 
other  mode  of  offering  children  to  God  under  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. Thus  the  doctrine  under  discussion  is,  I  think,'cleariy 
evident  from  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  adopted  as 
the  doctrine  of  almost  all  protestant  Churches ;  and  exists,  in  the 
plainest  language,  in  almost  every  protestant  catechism,  and  con- 
fession of  Faith. 

This  doctrine  has,  however,  been  opposed  in  two  ways,  and  by 
considerable  numbers  of  divines,  and  other  Christians ;  and,  among 
them,  by  many  men  of  learning  and  piety. 

One  class  of  those,  who  have  rejected  this  doctrine,  have  consii' 
ercd  children  as  entitled  to  baptism  in  their  own  right ;  and  without 
^^y  reference  to  the  relation,  which  they  bear  to  their  parents. 
Those,  I  suppose,  build  their  5;cherae  on  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
children  were  universally  circumcised,  on  the  direction  given  by 
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Christ  to  ministers^  to  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  &c, ;  on  the 
declarations  of  Christ  concerning  little  children^  and,  perhaps,  on 
some  other  foundation,. of  which  1  am  ignorant. 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  this  subject  in  these  dis- 
courses, it  seems  to  me  wholly  unnecessary  to  make  any  farther 
observations  on  the  scheme  in  question.  The  vie^vs,  which  1  have 
formed  of  it,  I  have  already  expressed  with  sufficient  minuteness. 
If  what  I  have  said  is  not  satisfactory  ;  I  shall  despair  of  giving 
satisfaction. 

The  other  class  require  parents  to  make  a  profession  of  religion 
before  they  will  permit  their  children  to  be  baptized  ;  but  neither  re- 
quire, nor  expect,  them  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  In  this 
manner  parents  are  taught,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
qualifications,  which  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures  are  necessary  to 
warrant  us  to  offer  up  our  children  in  Baptism  ;  and  those,  which 
arc  necessary  to  make  us,  lawfully,  communicants  at  the  table  of 
Christ,  This  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  unscrip- 
lural.     In  support  of  this  observation  I  observe. 

First.  Ttiat  the  Scriptures  have  no  where  exhibited  two  such  dis* 
tinct  sets  of  qua lif  cations. 

If  such  a  distinction  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  be 
shown.     Until  it  is  shown,  this  positiort  must  be  admitted. 

Secondly.  The  tenour  of  the  Christian  Covenant  precludes  every 
idea  of  such  a  distinction. 

Jn  this  covenant  we  avouch  Jehovah  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves 
to  be  his  children.  This  is  a  full  profession  of  piety.  That  a  pro- 
fession of  piety  ought  to  be  sincere,  and  to  be  made  with  the  heart, 
will  not  be  cjuestioned.  But,  if  the  Profession  be  sincere,  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  that  the  Professor  has  every  possible  right,  and 
is  under  eveiy  possible  obligation,,.to  partake 'cf  the;  Lord's  Sup- 
per. If  he  believes  the  profession  sincere ;  he  will  certainly  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  this  right,  and  is  under  this  obligation,  if  he 
believes,  that  it  is  not  smcere;  he  will  certainly  believe,  that  he 
has  made  it  hypocritically  and  wickedly  :  for  he  cannot  doubt, 
that  God  requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  If,  before  he  has  made 
a  profession,  he  doubts  whether  he  shall  make  it  with  sincerity ; 
he  certainly  cannot  but  know,  that  he,  who  doubteth,  is  condemned, 
andth^t  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin:  that  is,  as  I  understand 
Si.  Paul,  we  cannot  do  that,  which  we  do  not  find  to  be  with  a  fair, 
rational  probability,  warranted  in  the  Scriptures.  That  he  who 
enters  into  covenant  with  God,  should  possess  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  cannot  be  doubted.  For  unto  the  wicked  God  saith,  WhA 
nast  thou  to  do,  that  thou  shouldest  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou 
thouldest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  That  real  religion,  or 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  ought  to  be  professed  in  a  covenant  with 
God,  where  the  words  always  contain  a  profession  of  real  religion, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  a  man  of  common  sobriety.  No  more  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  he,  who  is  about  Co  make  this  profession,  ought 
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fifet  to  be  fairly  persuaded,  that  he  can,  and  shall,  make  it  sincere- 
ly, ir  it  cannot  be  made  sincerely;  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably 
eyidcnt,  that  it  ought  njil  to  be  made  at  all.  In  what  manner,  and 
on  what  grounds,  he,  who  makes  a  profession,  which  he  either 
knows,  or  believes,  to  be  false,  can,  in  consequence  of  that  pro- 
fession, expect  blessings  for  himself  or  his  children,  1  confess  my- 
gelf  unable  to  divine. 

Tefiderness  of  conscience  is,  I  am  aware,  usually  pleaded  for  the 
practice,  against  which  I  contend  ;  and  is  pleaded  in  the  following 
manner.  "  The  person,  who  wishes  to  make  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Baptism  for  his  children,  feels, 
that  tliey  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  privilege  through  his 
negligence  ;  and  is  satisfied  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  and 
to  dcrdicate  his  children  to  Him ;  biit  cannot  come  to  the  sacra- 
mental table,  because  of  the  denunciations,  contained  ip  the  Scrip- 
tures against  an  unwoi'thy  participation  of  that  ordinance.  To  this 
tenderness  of  conscience,"  it  is  added,  "Christian  charity  is  bound 
to  exercise  a  corresponding  tenderness;  and  to  permit' Wm,  who 
is  the  subject,  of  it,  to  make  a  profession  with  these  views  ;  and  of 
course,  to  suffer  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  table  of  Christ, 
until  his  scruples  shall  be  removed."  This  plea,  as  it  seeiYis  to 
me,  proceeds  wholly  on  a  series  of  errors;  and  those,  1  think,  ol 
a  very  unhappy  nature.  The  tenderness  of  conscience,  here  al- 
leged, appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  mistaken.  Tenderness  of  con- 
Science  in  the  ti'ue  and  proper  sense,  always  supposes,  that  the 
person,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  sincerely  inclined  to  do  his  duty, 
wherever  he  knows  what  it  is.  Its  only  perplexities,  therefore, 
arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duty.  The  person,  who  did  not 
know  t'rat  it  was  lawful,  and  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  unlawful, 
to  eat  things  offered  to  idols^  would  feel  himself  deterred  from  eat- 
ing these  things  by  tenderness  of  conscience.  .  A  person,  who, 
with  a  belief  that  he  was  a  Christian,  has  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, may  afterwards  doubt  whether  he  was  really  a  Christian, 
and  whether  his  profession  was  sincere ;  and,  of  course,  may  en- 
tertain serious  and  distressing  scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  his  attendance  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  tenderness  of 
conscience  thus  existing,  and  thus  exercised,  or  exercised  in  the 
same  manner  on  any  other  occasion,  Christians  are  bound  to  give 
every  charitable  indulgence. 

But  the  case  in  hand  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  widely  difTerent 
.  nature.  Here  the  original  supposition,  as  declared  by  the  candidate 
himself,  is,  that  he  is  not  in  his  own  view  a  Christian.  Of  this  he 
exhibits  himself  as  being  clearly  satisfied :  for  he  alleges  it  as  a 
reason  why  he  cannot  come  to  the  sacramental  table.  But  he 
thinks,  that,  without  being  a  Christian,  he  may  ofier  up  his  children 
in  baptism. 

This  error  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  one  condi- 
tion, upon  which,  men  may  lawfully  dedicate  their  children  toGod 
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in  baf)Hsm;  and  at>pther,  upon  which  they  may  lawfully  come  to. 
the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  a  distinction,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Scripuii-es.  The  only  condition;  on  which  both  these  things  may 
be  do:it.,  is,  that  we  first  offer  up  ourselves  to  God  in  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Until  this  is  done,  we  can  lawfully  celebrate  neither  of 
these  sacraments.  When  it  is  done,  we  can  with  exactly  the  same 
lawfui:i'  ss  celebrate  them  both.  But  the  person  concerned,  actu- 
ally enters  into  this  covenant.  In  this  transaction  he  is  sincere  ; 
or  he  is  not.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  Christian,  or  he  is  not  a 
Chrisiian.  If  he  is  not;  he  cannot  make  this  covenant  with  God 
intrutii,  and  therefore  cannot  makeitatall.  If  he  is;  as  he  engages 
to  walk  in  all  the  commandments  of  God,  he  is  not  only  entitled, 
but  obliged  by  his  own  engagement,  as  we'll  as  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, to  celel^te  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Anotlier  error  in  this  scheme,  is  the  jsupposition  of  the  candidate, 
that  hf  can  dedicate  his  children  t9  God,  while  he  cannot  dedicate 
himself.  If  his  heart  is  right;  that  is,  if  he  is  religiously  sincere, 
in  one  of  these  cases;  it  will  be  so  in  the  other;  and  the  offering 
will  in  both  cases  be  accepted.  If  he  be  not  thus  sincere  in  the 
one  case  ;  he  will  not  be  sincere  in  the  other;  and  the  offering  will 
be  accepted  in  neither.  In  vain  will  it  be  pretended,  that  a  man 
oves  his  children  better  than  himself  5  or  that  he  can  perform  an 
act  of  religious  duty  on  their  behalf,  which  he  cannot  perform  on 
his  own.  . 

Another  error,  attending  this  scheme,  is  the  supposition,  thai 
baptism  is,  in  its  ownnature,  a  privilege.  Nothing  is  a  privilege,  in 
the  reli;^nrfus  sense,  but  what  God  has  made  such:  and  He  has 
made  nothing  such,  except  in  his  own  way,  and  on  his  own  terms. 
Baptism  is  a  privilege,  when  administered,  and  received,  in  the 
manner  appointed  by  him  ;  but  in  no  other.  When  this  ordinance 
is  received  in  any  other  manner,  it  is  plainly  no  obedience  to  anjr 
command  of  his;  and  therefore  has  no  promise;  and,  let  me  add, 
no  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  blessing.  Blessings  descend  when 
God  is  pleased  to  give  them.  But  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
.  them,  unless  when  be  is  obeyed. 

Thirdly;  This  scheme  introduces  disorder  into  the  Christian 
Church, 

Some  of  the  persons  who  hold  this  scheme,  consider  those  who 
make  a  j)rofession,  without  an  intention  to  partake  of  the*  Lord's 
Supper,  as  being  members  of  the  Church :  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  few  of  them  regard  themselves,  as  sustaining  this  character* 
Accordingly,  few  of  them  offer  to  vote  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings* 
Others  consider  them,  as  they  usually  consider  themselves  ;  to  wit, 
as  not  being  members  of  the  Church.  If  they  are  not  members 
of  the  Church ;  it  may  be  asked,  but  cannot  be  answered.  Why 
do  they  act  as  Church-members  in  offering  their  children  in  Bap- 
tism? If  they  are  members  of  the  Church;  it  may  be  asked  in 
\he  same  unanswerable  manner,  Why  do  they  not  act  atf  Church- 
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members  throughout ;  particularly  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ?  Tiie  Scriptures  have  confined  Infant  Baptism  to  the  children 
of  those  who  are  members ;  and  all  these  they  have  required  to  do 
all  things^  whatsoever  Christ  liath  commanded.  But  there  is  not  a 
more  solemn  command;  there  is  not  a  command,  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  heart  of  a  Christian  in  a  more  forcible  and  affecting 
maimer,  than,  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Yet  the  persons  in 
question  hot  only  live  in  a  constant  disobedience  to  this  command; 
but,  when  they  assumed  the  covenant,  plainly  declared,  that  they 
formed  no  design  of  performing  this  duty.  Upon  this  plan  they 
were  received  both  by  the  Minister  and  the  Church,  to  whom  they 
joined  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  although  these  persons  dis- 
obey this  command  through  life,  they  are,  so  far  as  1  know,  never 
called  in  question  concerning  their  disobedience  by  any  Church, 
with  which  they  have  been  united.  In  what  manner  this  conduct 
can  be  supposed  consistent  with  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  teach^ 
:ind  of  Churches  to  require,  those  who  are  of  their  communion,  to 
<>})5erve  all  things,  whatsoever  Christ  hath  cotnmanded,  1  am  unable 
to  explain.' 

Several  other  things  of  minor  importance,  which  Iliave  not  time 
to  consider  at  present,  are  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  practice.  In- 
deed, had  I  ever  so  much  time,  they  are  of  too  little  weight  to  demand 
any  serious  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are,  at  least  in  my 
viow,  of  serious  importance.  It  introduces  into  the  minds  of  those 
within,  and  those  without,  unhappy  views  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  covenant;  concerning  that  profession  of  religion, 
which  we  make,  when  we  enter  into  it;  and  Concerning  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  obligation  and  efficacy,  of  both  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  All  these,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Gospel,  are,  even  in  the  view  of  the  Church  itself,  lowered  beneath 
the  EvangeHcal  standard :  while  in  the  apprehension  of  others, 
they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  mere  forms,  and  cease  to  be  con- 
sidered as  services  of  piety..  The  discipline  of  the  Church,  at  the 
same  lime^  becomes  unhinged.  Negligence  in  one  case  beget* 
negligence  in  another ;  and  thus  a  general  spirit  of  disregarding 
this  cuity  takes  possession  of  the  Church  at  large.  In  this  state  ot 
things,  it  is* haraly possible,  that  Christians  should  improve,  or  that 
«mners  should  feel  any  strong  inducements  to  enrol  themselves  in 
their  number. 

II.  /  shall  now  attempt  to  show  what  Baptism  t>,  considered  as  an 
external  religious  rite  /  or^  in  other  words^  in  what  manner  Baptism 
is  to  be  administered* 

Concerning  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1 .  Those  to  whom  this  ordinance  is  to  he  administered^  are  to  bt 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Hotw 
GhosL 
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Fn  other  words,  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  familv  of 
God  in  the  world ;  to  have  his  covenant  publicly  established  on 
them,  by  receiving  this  ordinance,  its  initiatory  seal ;  to  be  openly 
enrolled  among  his  children  ;  and  to  take  his  ffame  upon  them  as  a 
godlu  seed. 

The  reasons  why  I  suppose  persons  should  be  baptized  tn/o,  and 
not  tVi,  the  Mime  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  have  alleged  in  former  discourses.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them  here. 

2.  Thet/  are  to  be  baptized  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel* 

The  proof  of  this  position  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  commission  to 
baptize  was  given  to  no  other.  No  others,  therefore,  are  warranted 
to  perform  this  oflSce. 

3.  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  with  Water  only. 

This,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Nothing  else,  there- 
fore, can  with  propriety  be  used  by  us. 

4.  This  water  may  be  administered  indifferently,  either  by  Sprinh- 
lingj  Effusion,  or  Ipimersion. 

On  this  subject,  the  Christian  world  has,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  been  disturbed  by  the  clashing  opinions,  and  labo- 
rious contests,  of  men,  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
concerning  Baptism.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thosfe  who  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism,  have  very  generally  con- 
sidered sprinkling,  or  affusion,  and  that  those  who  nave  opposed 
it,  have  considered  Immersimi,  respectively,  as  the  proper  modes 
of  administration.  Why  this  has  happened,  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. The  latter  of  these  classes  have  founded  their  opinion, 
professedly,  on  the  proper  meanine  of  the  word  Bai^t^ut,  and  its 
root  BairTO);  and  on  certain  texts,  in  which,  they  think,  they  find 

Proofs,  that  the  proper  mode  of  baptizing  was  Immersion,  op 
lunging. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  subjects  I  observe, 

I .  That  the  body  of  learned  Critics,  and  Lexicographers,  declare 
that  the  original  meaning  of  both  these  words,  is  to  tinge,  stain^  . 
dye^  or  colour  ;  and  that,  when  it  means  immersion,  it  is  only  in  a 
secondary  and  occasional  sense  ;  derived  from  the  fact,  that  such 
things  as  are  dyed,  stained,  or  coloured,  are  often  immersed  for  this 
end.  This  interpretation  of  the  words,  also,  they  support  by  such 
a  series  of  Quotations,  as  seem  unanswerably  to  evince,  that  this 
was  the  original,  classical,  meaning  of  these  words. 

'2.  I  have  examined  almost  one  hundred  instances,  in  which  the 
word  Bas'Ti^w,  and  its  derivatives,  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  four  in  the  Septuagint :  these,  so  far  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, being  all  the  instances,  contained  in  both.  By  this  examina- 
tion it  is  to  my  apprehension  evident,  that  the  following  things 
are  true  : 

TTiat  the  primary  meaning  of  these  terms  is  Cleansing  j  the  Ef- 
fect, not  the  Mode,  of  washing  : 

Vol.  IV.  44 
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That  the  mode  is  usually  referrecj  to  tnciJento/ly,  whenever  these 
words  are  mentioned ;  and  that  this  is  always  the  case,  wherever 
the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  mentioned,  and  a  reference  made,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  mode  of  administration : 

That  these  words,  although  often  capable  of  denoting  any  mode 
of  washing,  whetherby  Affusion,  Sprinkling,  or  Immersion ;  (since 
cleansing  was  familiarly  accomplished  by  the  Jews  in  all  these 
ways)  yet,  in  many  instances,  cannot  without  obvious  impropri- 
ety, be  made  to  signify  Immersion ;  and  in  others  cannot  signify 
it  at  all. 

St.  PauMnfonDS  us,  1  Con  x.  1 ,  2,  Moreover^  Brethren^  IwoiUd  not 
thai  ye  should  be  ignorant^  how  that  all  our  Fathers  were  under  tht 
cloudy  and  all  passed  through  the  sea  ;  And  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloudy  and  in  the  sea.  Happily  for  us,  we  have  so 
particular  an  account  of  this  transaction,  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, absolutely,  what  St*  Paul  intended  by  the  Baptism  of  the 
Israelites  in  this  instance. 

In  Exodus  xiii.  21,  22,  it  is  said,  And  the  Lord  went  before  themj 
that  is,  the  children  of  Israel^  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  had 
them  in  the  way,  and  by  night,  in  a  pillar  offre,  to  give  them  lighty 
to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by 
day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people.  In  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  19th  and  20th  verses,  it  is  said.  And  the  Angel 
ef  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed,  and  went 
behind  them;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  wmtfrom  before  their  face^ 
und  stood  behind  them  ;  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyp» 
tians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to 
them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these,  so  that  the  one  came  not 
iHar  the  other,  all  the  night.  And  Moses  stretched  oiU  his  handover 
ike  sea,  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  by  a  strong  east 
wind,  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land  ;  and  the  waters 
were  divided;  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  qf  the 
i«i^  upon  the  dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  In  these  passages,  we  find 
among  pthcrs  the  following  facts  declared. 

First ;  That  God,  or  the  angel  of  God,  went  before  the  Israel^ 
tUs,  from  the  commencement  of  their  journey  at  Succoth,  in  a  pil- 
\kr  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  until  they  were 
overtaken  by  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea 
beside  Pihahiroth* 

Secondly;  That  the  angel  of  God,  who  hitherto  had  gone  before 
the  camp  if  Israel,  removed,  and  went  behind  them,  together  with 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud ;  and  tiiat  this  symbol  of  the  Divme  presence 
was  a  source  of  jpeculiar  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  pecul- 
iar tight  to  the  Children  of  Israel;  so  that  the  lormer  came  not  near 
the  latter  all  the  night. 

Thiirdl V  ;  That  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  divided,  so  as  to 
be  a  wall  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  lefu 
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Fourthly ;  That  the  Children  of  Israel  went  into  the  imdst  of  the 
iea  upon  dry  ground* 

In  the  whole  of  this  story,  it  is  evident,  there  is  no  account  what* 
ever  of  that  Baptism  of  the  Israelites^  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  passage  ouoted  from  1  Corinthians.  There  is  not  even  an  al- 
lusion to  this  Baptism,  unless  it  is  in  the  declaration,  that  the  pillar 
rfthe  cloud  went  from  before  the  IraetiteSj  and  stood  behind  them. 
By  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  not  even  sprinkled;  much 
kss  immersed,  but  went,  as  Moses  expressly  informs  us,  between 
two  walls  of  water,  upon  the  dry  ground.  Neither  is  there  hero 
any  account,  that  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloudy  whatever  this  phra* 
seology  may  mean. 

But  what  Moses  has  omitted,  Asaph  has  particularly  recorded  in 
the  77th  Psalm,  in  the  following  words  :  The  waters  saw  thee^  O 
God  ;  the  waters  saw  thee  ;  they  were  afraid ;  the  depths  also  were 
troubled:  the  clouds  poured  out  water;  the  skies  sent  out  a  soumU 
Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad;  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the 
heaven;  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world;  the  Earth  trembled  and 
shook.  Thy  way  was  in  the  sea;  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters; 
and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known :  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a 
fiock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron*  In  this  account  of  ihe  pas* 
sage  through  the  Red  Sea,  we  have  the  Baptism^  spoken  of  by  St* 
Ptttdj  expressly  mentioned ;  together  with  several  other  fects,  not 
recorded  by  the  Historian.  The  Clouds  poured  forth  water  upon 
diem,  or  descended  upon  them  in  rain,  while  they  were  journeying 
through  the  sea.  The  marginal  and  literal  translation  is,  The  clouds 
mere  Doured  forth  with  waters.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from 
tlMs  declaration,  that,  when  the  clood  passed  from  the  van  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  rear,  or  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Psahnisk 
tkey  tHTt  poured  forth  from  before  the  Israelites  to  stand  behind 
ifarai,  the  rain  may  have  descended  from  the  cloud  during  tbt» 
|Hi88a^  Whether  this  be  admitted,  or  not,  it  is  clear,  thai  this 
IS  the  only  account  of  the  Bapiism^  mentioned  by  8t4  Pml,  which 
m  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
this  Baptism  was  a  Cleansing,  accomplished  by  the  sprtnkirng  of 
rain,  and  certainly  not  bv  Immersion.  The  fancy  of  some  of  my 
Afitagoni^  diat  the  doou  in  sone  manner  or  other,  embosomed  dke^ 
IsrmetitM  by  resting  upon  tkem,  and  thus  enveioping  them,  as  water 
eardops  a  person  immersed  in  it,  weukl  appear  well,  I  tfaink,  k^ 
Poetnr ;  but  km  an  aspect  scarcely  scnoas  anoegh  to  daim  a  place 
ki«  Theological  discussion. 

Htfe  tiien,  it  one  intlance,  m  which, tUs  word  danotet  deanaiDg 
h^  S/mtdfUfkgj,  and  not  hv  ImnersMni. 

Anether  ia  fauadin  HeWcwe  ix.  I<»;  Which  stood  mJy  in  mesiio^ 

'  dnsJesj  mnd  dimtB  wa^ngs^  in^fmc  B«psi^n>'>  mNertci  Bmk 
The  eraed  AofifM,  wken  imiced  with  a  substanttre  in  tM 
iaeee  iwiUii,  denotca  regularly,  that  the  things^  sigHiJIed  by  tho 
fnhfawfwf^  mro  diffcnmlt  t»i  tUk  matmru  TkuainlhejiMteeicaai^ 
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the  phrase  diverse  Bapttsmsy  denotes  BcmtismSj  which  were  differ- 
ent  in  their  nature  from  each  other.  Ifow  as  the  Element,  with 
which  all  these  washings  were  accomplished,  was  water,  the  differ* 
ence  lay,  of  course,  only  t^  the  manner^  in  which  th6  washing  w<u 
performed.  Here,  then,  is  another  instance,  in  which  the  word 
signifies  something,  altogether  different  from  Immersion* 

Another  example  is  fountfin  Matthew  iii.  11  ;  Where  John  the 
Baptist  says  concerning  Christ,  He  shall  baptizeyou  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  bare  rendering  of  this  passage.  He  shall 
inmerge  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  t?i  jir«,  isf,  one  would  think,  a 
sufficient  exposition  of  the  impropriety  of  translating  Bcnm^Gj,  by 
the  word  immerge^  or  plunge.  Substitute  cleanse  for  immerge } 
and  the  impropriety  vanishes. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  concerning  this  subject.  Both 
Prophecy  and  History  inform  us  of  the  manner,  in  which  this 
Baptism  was  accomplished.  The  Prophet  Joel,  Chapter  ii.  28, 29, 
says.  It  shall  come  to  pass  afterward^  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
vpo^  iUl  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy j 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams^  and  your  young  men  shall  see  vi$* 
ienSy  and  also  upon  the  hand-maidenSj  in  those  daySj  will  I  pour  <nU 
my  Spirit.  Suchi  is  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  which  St.  Peter 
declares  to  have  been  fulfilled  on  this  occasion. 

The  History  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  words :  Jnd  whm 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  Toith  one  accord, 
in  one  place  ;  and  suddenly  there^  came  a  sound  from  Heaven,  as  of 
a  rushing,  niighty  wind  ;  and  it  filled  all  the  house,  where  they  were 
silting;  €thd  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  offlrt; 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  ;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Hofy 
Ghost.  Here  we  are  directly  told,  that  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  aiid  with  fire,  was  accomplished  by  the  Effusion  of  baih  on 
the  Disciples,  from  Heaven.  To  avoid  the  force  of  these  direct 
declarations  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Historian,  some  of  those,  with 
whom  I  am  contending,  have,  in  the  indulgence  of  an  excursive 
imagination,  gravely  told  us,  that  St.  XaJcc  declares  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  hdive  filled  the  house.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  the  Disciples 
were  enveloped,  and  in  a  proper  sense  immersed,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  one,  among  many  specimens,  of  the  length,  to 
which  eren  wise  and  good  men  are  carried  b^  &vouritism  for  a 
darling  point.  Beside  the  metaphysical  absurdity,  and,  as  I  Ihink^ 
indecency,  of  attributing  place  and  extension,  in  this  manner,  ta 
the  Divine  Spirit,  these  gentlemen  do  direct  violence  to  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist.  St.  JaAs  informs  us,  that  the  sound  filled  ike 
house.  The  pronoun  It,  which  precedes  the  verb  filled,  has,  for 
its  antecedent,  sound;  the  only  substantive  in  the  verse^  to  whicli 
it  can  possibly  refer.  The  words  of  the  original  are  still  more  a-i 
plicit;  and  are  thus  literally  rendered :  And  suddenfy  there  cams- 
from  Heaven  a  sound,  like  that  of  a  rushingmighty  wtnd,  and  filled 
At  whole  house,  where  they  were  sitting.    Were  there  any  room  ibr 
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a  possible  doubt,  that  doubt  is  removed  by  .the  exposition  of  an 
Inspired  Commentator.  Therefore^  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  verse 
38,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted^  and  having  rueived 
^iht  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Qhost^  Hty  that  is,  Christ, 
hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  The  word,  trans- 
ited hath  shed  forth,  is  s^98,  hath  poured  out :  the  same  verb, 
which  St.  Peter  uses  to  denote  the  same  thing  in  translating  the 
passage  from  Joel.  Here,  then,  is  another  instance,  in  which  the 
iK)rd  Ba<«-i^w  does  not  mean,  to  immerse. 

I  shall  be  excused,  on  account  of  the  length  of  even  the  most 
Concise  comments  of  this  nature,  from  proceeding  any  farther, . 
Suffice  it,  to  say,  that  there  are  many  other  instances,  in  which  it  is, 
in  mv  own  view,  incredible,  that  this  verb,  and  its  derivatives, 
should  mean  Immersion^  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Cleansing  is 
Erectly  indicated  by  them,  in  all  cases,  as  their  principal  meaning. 

3.  It  is  incredible,  that  the  multitudes^  whom  John  baptized  in  the 
wilderness,  were  immersed. 

Of  these  a  very  great  multitude  were  women*  These  .multi-. 
ttdes  Certainly  came  to  hear  John,  without  having  prepared  any 
teoper  dress,  in  which  to  be  baptized :  for  they  could  not  even 
Know,  that  he  would  baptize  them.  It  will  not  be  mistrusted,  that 
this  promiscuous  assembly  were  immersed  naked.  To  have  im- 
teersed  them,  with  their  clothes  on,  .would  have  exposed  them  to 
certain  disease  and  death. 

4.  //  ft  impossible,  that  those,  whom  Peter  and  his  companions 
htptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  should  have  been  immersed. 

All  the  difficulties,  which  attended  the  Baptism  of  John* s  follow* 
en,  attended  that  of  these  people  also;  and  probably,  in  a  still 
k^er  degree ;  because  they  did  not  assemble  to  be  baptized,  nor 
even  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  .  They  therefore,  cer- 
niniy  assembled  m  their  own  usual  dress.  At  the  same  time,  it 
asems  almost  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  Apostles,  who  had  just  re* 
ceired  a  spiritual  Baptism,  by  the  Affiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
iMiounced  it  to  their  hearers,  should  follow  the  mode,  in  which 
this  Baptism  was  administered  to  them,  in  administering  the  Bap* 
Item,  which  was  symbolical  of  it,  to  their  bearers. 

Butv  independently  of  these  considerations,  tlu  thing  itself  could 
not  be  done  hv  the  Apostles,  in  the  circumstances,  and  within  ike  time, 
sftt'rfitd  in  me  mode  of  immersion*  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  theu, 
tflh  received  the  word  of  Peter,  were  then  baptized ;  and  that  the 
iirhe  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousaml  souls.  The 
only  way,  in  which  t'aese  persons  could  be  known  to  be  added  to 
the  Church,  or  could  m  fact  be  added  to  the  Church,  was  by  their 
MPj^tismw  They  were,  therefore^  baptised  that  day.  But  the 
Apostles  c6a\d  not,  in  any  supposable  circumstances,  furnished  by 
AnrCity  o{  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  in  any  circumstances  whatever* 
toptrae  b^  Immersion  three  thousand  persons  within  the  utmosf 
pm  of  wat  day,  which  the  story  will*  alloi^  us  to  consider  as  left 
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for  this  purpose,  after  the  other  transactions,  mentioned  in  it^ 
were  ended.  The.  least  consideration  of  the  time,  necessary  for 
each  adminislration,  will  clearly  show  this  impossibility.  I  con* 
elude,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  that  these  persons  were  not 
immersed. 

5.  The  fact,  thai  the  Affusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  Bap- 
tism^  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  Affusion  of  Water  is,  in  the  view  of 
the  Scriptures,  Baptism  also. 

The  only  question,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  re$peci$ 
the  mode  merely.  If,  then,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  enduing  with  supernatural  gifts,  or  of 
sanctifying  the  soul,  regularly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  by  the 
verb's  ttx»w,  «x"";  ^"^  »X''^w,  to  pour  out,  be  in  the  same  Scriptures 
styled  Baptism;  then  the  affusion  of  water  in  the  ordinance  sym- 
bolical of  this  spiritual  Baptism,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
Baptism  also. 

6.  Christ  has  expressly  taught  us,  that  Immertion  is  unessential  io 
the  administration  of  /At>  ordinance. 

In  John  xiii.  when  Christ  offered  to  wash  the  feet  of  Peter^  he  at 
first  opposed  it ;  but,  afterwards  consenting,  requested,  that  not 
only  his  feet,  but  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  be  washed  also* 
Our  Saviour  replied.  He  that  is  washed  need  not,  save  to  wash  hir 
feet  /  but  is  clean  every  whit..  The  word,  here  rendered,  he  that 
iff  washed,  is,  V  XffXxfUvo^,  generally  denoting  tlu  washing  of  the  whoU 
body,  or  bathing;  and  by  respectable  Critics  is  supposed  to  have 
this  meaning  here.  My  reasons  for  differing  from  them  are  the 
following. 

First ;  7%e  words  of  Christ  are  a  reply  to  those  of  Peter,  and  in- 
tended  to  oppose  the  proposal  made  by  him,  that  his  master  should 
wash  his  hands,  and  his  head,  as  well  as  his  feet. 

But  the  declarpLtion,  that  a  person  bathed  has  no  occasion  to 
wash  anv  part  of  his  body,  except  his  feet,  contains  no  oppositios 
to  Peters  proposal ;  since  Peter  was  not  bathed ;  nor  indeed  any 
relation  to  it,  so  fiair  as  appears  to  me,  except  what  is  very  distant 
and  fanciful. 

Secondly ;  Peter,  mon  this  declaration  of  Christ,  yields  the  P^ifdf 
and  consents  to  have  nisfeei  only  washed,  on  the  ground  of  im»  do» 
elaration*  - 

Had  he  understood  his  master  to  intend  by  >JXi|&fM^  aperwon^ 
who  had  been  bathed;  he  would  naturally  have  replied,  that  this 
was  not  his  own  situation ;  at  least,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
Mnk  in  thb  manner* 

Thirdly ;  The  opinioh  of  those,  who  consider  Christ  as  tpealting 
here  if  a  person  bathed,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  He  iniende,  iv  a 
figurative  use  of  this  term,  a  person  regenerated,  or  sanctified.  Bat, 
in  this  sense,  I  cannot  see,  that  the  declaration  is  true*  Under* 
stood  in  this  manner^  Christ  declares,  that  a  person,  who  is  regeii- 
oated,  is,  with  a  small  additional  pnnficatio&i  perfect*    TheSarqp» 
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tares,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  mankind  as. very  imperfect  in  their 
best  estate.  St.  Paul,,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  of  course  far  advapced 
in  the  Chri.siian  character,  says,  Oh  I  wretched  many  that  1  am! 
Who  shall  dtliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  It  can  hardly  be 
believed,  I  think,  that  in  the  view  of  PauU  the  additional  purifica- 
tion, indicated  by  washing  the  feet,  would  have  made  Aim  a  per- 
fect man. 

If  Christ  is  supposed  here  to  intend  a  literal  bathing  ;  the  mean- 
ing is  obvious  enough,  and  undoubtedly  contains  a  truth  ;  but  the 
application  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  seems  diillcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  be  conceived ;  the  situation  of  a  person,  who  had  been 
bathed,  not  being  that  of  Peter. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  my  view,  is  this.  The  washing 
of  the  Disciple's  feet  was  a  symbolical  washing.  As  Christ  per- 
formed it,  it  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand,  his  pre-eminent  conde- 
scension, and  on  the  other,  indicated  the  fact,  that  He  was  the 
Author  of  their  internal  purification.  This  appears  to  me  decisive- 
ly proved  by  the  declaration  of  Christ  in  answer  to  Peter^  who,  at 
nrst,  not  understanding  the  design  of  the  washing,  and  thinking  it 
very  improper,  that  his  Master  should  perform  it  for  him,  said, 
Thou  shuli  never  wash  my  feet.  Christ  then  answered  him,  Ifl 
wash  thee  not^  thou  hast  no  part  with  me :  that  is,  ^'  Unless  thou  re- 
ceivest  the  sanctification  from  me,  of  which  this  washing  is  a  sym- 
bol, thou  art  not  my  Disciple."  Peter  appears  to  me,  plainly,  to 
have  understood  it  in  the  same  manner:  for,  being  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  design  of  Christ,  he  i:r>!c.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only^ 
but  also  my  hajids^  and  my  hea(^ :  Chn^it  n  joined,  he  that  is  washed^ 
needeth  not^  save  to  wash  his  feci  ;  hut  is  cLdn  ever]!  Tcliif,  A  sym- 
bolical washing  is  perfect  although  applied  only  io  ihe  feet;  as 
perfect,  as  if  it  were  also  appliea  to  the  hands  and  the  head.  If 
this  construction  be  admittea,  it  niusi  also  be  admitted,  that  the  de- 
claration is  general,  and  extends  (>  every  other  symboKcal  wash- 
ing; and  therefore,  to  Baptism,  uulcss  excluded  by  some  plain 
exception. 

7.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  God  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 

Here,  speaking  of  the  Israelites^  He  says.  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you^  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  and  I  will  put  my  spirit 
within  youj  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  Whether  this  is 
a  direct  prediction  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  of  the 
Regeneration  symbolically  denoted  by  it,  or  not,  is,  to  the  present 
purpose,  a  matter  of  indifierence.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is 
svmbolical  language,  in  which  God  thought  it  proper  to  denote 
Regeneration,  by  the  affusion  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  soul.  But  if 
the  language  describing  the  act  of  sprinkling,  was  proper  symbol- 
kal  language  to  denote  the  act  of  Regenerating,  then  the  act  itself 
of  sprinkling,  ia  a  proper  symbolical  act,  unless  God  has  made  it 
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improper  by  some  plain  declaration.  The  propriety  bf  the  aci^ 
as  a  symbol,  is  evidently  the  only  source  of  propriety  m  using  tht 
language^  descriptive  of  the  act^  as  a  symbolical  exhibition  of  thai^ 
which  it  denotes  ;  to  wit,  Regeneration* 

To  these  observations  may  be  added,  the  unsuitableness  of  Im^ 
mersion  as  an  ordinance  of  public  zoorshipj  to  the  circumstances  iff 
many  nations  in  the  world. 

In  a  nation,  whose  manners  are  like  ours,  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  degree  of  impropriety  in  this  practice,  which  is  very  un 
happy.  This,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  a  subject,  en  which  1  can- 
not  here  expatiate.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  say,  that,  whatever  im- 
pressions may  be  made  by  this  practice  in  countries,  where  Bath- 
ing is  a  standing  custom ;  here,  they  are  of  a  very  unfortunate  na- 
ture, and  such  as  are  directly  opposed  to  every  religious  feeling. 
I  speak  from  facts,  and  not  from  opinions ;  and  from  facts,  repeat- 
ed through  a  century,  and  therefore  operating,  not  by  their  nov- 
elty, but  by  their  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Health,  and  the  Lives,  of  those,  who  are 
baptized,  are  often  injured,  and  destroyed.  Here,  also,  1  speak 
from  facts.  Both  these  considerations  form,  I  acknowledge,  only 
a'  presumptive  argument  in  the  present  case ;  for  God  has  an  un- 
questionable right  to  require  us  to  undergo  this  exposure,  or  any 
other,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  ^ut  the  presumption  is  a 
very  strong  one;  and  to  be  admitted  in  its  full  force,  unless  the 
practice,  contended  for,  is  expressed  with  indubitable  clearness* 

On  the  iexts^  alleged  by  those^  with  whom  I  am  contending,  as 
proofs  of  Baptism  by  Immersion,  I  shall  make  but  a  few  observa- 
tions': because  the  discourse  has  already  been  Ion? ;  and,  partic- 
ularly, because  they  appear  to  mc,  to  furnish  very  Tittle  support  to 
the  side  of  the  question,  in  behalf  of  which  they  are  alleged.  It 
is^aidofour  Saviour,  that  after  He  was  baptized,  he  went  %^ 
straightway  from  the  water,  avs^r,  a^-o «  vSaro^,  He  ascended  from 
the  water :  the  word  ftvaSdivcj  signifying  to  go,  or  come  up  ^  to  as* 
cend  ;  in  whatever  manner.  This  passage  appears  to  be  descrip- 
tive, solely  of  Christ's  ascending  the  banls  of  Jordan,  after  he  had 
received  Baptism.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  can- 
not be  shown  ;  nor  rendered  probable.  The  preposition  eaf^y  is 
erroneously  rendered  out  of  in  our  translation.  Its  proper  mean- 
ing, as  every  Greek  scholar  knows,  is  from  ;  andean  be  out  of^ 
only  by  accident ;  as  in  Matthew  vii.  4  :  Let  mepull  out  the  mots 
out  of  thine  eye.  Even  here  it  would  be  much  better  rendered, 
Let  me  take  the  mote  from  thine  eye.  If  .^a/<A«2D  intended  to  ez- 
pressChrist's  rising  out  of  the  wafter ;  he  has  certainly  used  phra- 
seology of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

Another  passage,  often  triumphantly  alleged  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, is  Acts  viii.  38,  39 :  An:d  they  went  down  both  into  the  water^ 
both  Philip,  and  the  Ijunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him,  and  when  they 
were  come  up  out  of  the  water ^  the  Spirit  of  the  I^ord  caught  amag 
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Philip.  To  the  translation,  here,  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made.  I  will,  therefore,  not  avail  myself  of  what  might,  how- 
ever, be  justly  alleged,  to  wit,  that  stg  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
signify  /o,  and  iK^fionu  Still  1  object  to  >he  construction  of  my 
antagonists,  for  these  reasons  : 

First;  That  we  as  naturally  say  that  they  went  into  the  water, 
of  those  who  went  in  to  the  depth  of  thr^  knees,  or  even  of  the 
ancles,  as  of  those  who  have  plunged  themselves. 

Secondly;  The  declarations,  here  made,  are  made  concerning 
the  Emuch  and  Philip  alike.  Of  both  it  is  said,  that  thei/  went 
down  into  the  water  ;  if  we  render  the  word  ms,  into.  Of  both,  also, 
it  is  said,  that  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water;  if  we  ren- 
der the  word  »,  out  of.  Now  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  true  im- 
port of  the  passage,  according  to  this  mode  of  construing  the  words 
in  auestion.  And  they  went  down^  both^  into  the  water^  both  Philip 
and  the  Eunuch  :  that  is,  they  were  both  plunged.  And  he  baptized 
hint;  that  is,  Philip  plunged  the  Eunuch.  And  when  ihey  were 
come  up  out  of  the  water,  that  is,  when  they  had  both  been  plung- 
ed the  second  time,  and  risen  up  from  their  immersion,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  In  other  words,  both  were  plunged 
twice ;  and  the  Eunuch,  the  third  time. 

It  is,  1  presume,  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  version  of  the 
text  under  consideration.  The  only  remark  which  I  shall  make 
upon  it  is  ;  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  sense  for  the  two  words, 
avaSofvw  and  wtraSaivw,  by  some  learned  critics,  in  the  face  of  this 
construction  of  this  text,  id  not  a  little  surprising. 

Thirdly ;  I  conclude,  as  I  think,  with  certainty,  that  these  words 
have  no  reference  to  the  immersion  of  either;  but  arc  barely  de- 
scriptive of  the  fact,  that  they  went  down  /o,  or  t/i/o,  the  water ;  in 
which,  perhaps,  they  waded  a  little  distance. 

Anotner  text  of  the  same  nature,  is  Romans  vi.  4 ;  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him^  by  Baptism  into  death.  The  word  buried  is 
here  supposed  to  denote  Immersion.  la  the  next  verse  it  is  said. 
For  if  we  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death.  My  An- 
tagonists are  oound  to  show,  that  this  figurative  expression,  which 
refers  to  the  same  thing,  does  not  as  strictly  signify  the  mode,  in 
which  Baptism  is  received,  as  the  word  buried;  and,  if  it  does,  to 
point  out  the  particular  mode  of  administering  Baptism,  denoted  by 
the  word  planted. 

These  are  among  the  texts,  most  frequently  alleged  by  those, 
with  whom  I  am  contending.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  being  of  any  great  importance  to  the  controversy.  Their 
principal  strength  lies,  as  I  conceive,  in  their  own  view^  in  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  )3a«ri^u,  and 
Amtu;  and  these  texts  are  pressed  into  the  service,  as  auxiliaries. 
If,  then,  their  principal  support  faih,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
shown  that  it  does ;  these  texts  will  be  alleged  without  success. 
Vol.   IV,  45 
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The  general  comrliBion)  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  stand  on  solid 
ground  ;  to  wit,  that  Baptism  is  in  the  Scriptures  instituted  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  upon  the  soul,  in  re* 
generation,  and  the  cleansing  of  ils  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  Mode,  in  which  it  is  administered,  is  not  in  the  Scrip- 
tures exhibited  as  a  subject  of  serious  importance,  and  is  no  where 
declared  to  be  Immersion* 
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THB    EXTRAOBOINART    MEAVS    OIIp  GRACE. 

ITS    NATURE    AND    DESIGN* THE   i^UAUFlCATlONS  OF    COMMUNl- 

.      CANTS. 


llABXxiv.  22-26. — And  08  they  did  eat^  Jents  ittok  bre0^  and  blettedf  and  bnke  it ;  and 
gate  io  ihenif  and  iaidf  takef  eat,  Ihjit  i§  my  body.  Andhe  look  the  cupy  and  Mften 
He  had  given  Ihankty  He  gave  U  to  them  ;  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  taid 
unto  th^  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Jfew  Testament  y  which  is  shed  for  many.  And 
wkcn  they  had  sung  on  hymn,  they  went  oUl  into  the  Mount  of  0/tfM. 

-  Having  considered  at  length  the  Mature,  Intenliorij  and  SiA- 
jutsj  of  Baptism^  and  the  Manner  in  wlmh  it  ii  to  be  administered^  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  other  Sacramental  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  the  Lord^s  Supper*  In  the  progress  pf  this 
examination,  I  propose  to  consider^ 

I.  The  J^ature,  2indj 

IK  The  Design,  of  this  ordinance^ 

III.  The  Qualifications  necessary  for  attendance  upon  itf 

IV.  The  Disposition  with  which  it  is  to  be  attendea  ;  and, 

V.  The  Motives  to  this  attendance* 

K  The  Xature  of  this  ordinance  may  generally  be  described  in  the 
following  manner. 

It  is  a  symbolical  religious  service,  instituted  by  Christ  as  a 
commemoration  of  his  death.  The  symbols  are  Bread  broken, 
and  Wine  poured  out :  denoting  the  breaking  of  his  Body,  and 
the  effusion  of  his  Blood  upon  the  cross.  The  Wad  is  to  be 
broke!),  and  the  wine  poured  out,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
only ;  and,  by  himj  both  ace  to^be  distributed  to  every  member  of 
the  Churchy  who  is  present.  A}i  these  are  to  receive  them  both : 
the  Romish  doctrine,  that  the  Lait^  are  to  receive  this  ordinance 
in  one  kind,  and  only,  the  Clergy  m  both  kinds,  being  merely  a 
human  invention,  uncountenanced  by  the  Scriptures,  before  the 
administration  of  each  of  these  elements,  a  prayer  is  to  be  made  t 
in  which'  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be  implcH'ea  upon  the  celebra- 
^on  of  the  ordinance,  and  thanks  s^re  to  be  given  to  him^  for  his 
mercy,  and  goodness,  generally,  and,  particularly,  as  displayed  in 
the  interesting  event  wnich  is  commemorated.  The  whole  service 
i§  to.be  concluded  with  singing  a  psalni,  or  hymn,  by  the  communis 
cants. 

This  solemnity  has  been  commonly  siyled  a  Sacrament,  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  engagemeotj  made  to  Christ  by  thecom- 
!l|^VUiicaf^.t$,  aipd  the  path  pf  the  Roman  soldiery,  by  which,  they' 
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pledged  their  fidelity  to  their  general.     This  name,  however,  it 
bears  in  common  with  the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

It  is  also  often  called  the  Eucharist ;  Eux«f«s»a;  probably  fixwn 
the  use  of  the  word  8uxaj»5»lfl'af,  having  given  thanks^  found  in  all 
the  accounts  of  this  Institution,  contained  in  the  New  Testament* 

But  the  most  usual  name,  which  it  bears  among  Christians,  is  the 
Lord? s  Supper ;  the  origin  of  which  needs  no  explanation. 

The  Time^  at  which  this  ordinance  is  to  be  celebrated,  is  of  no 
material  importance.^  It  was  instituted  in  the  evening :  it  is,  how- 
ever, celebrated  most  commonly  at  noon.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
been  determined  by  mere  convenience :  and,  as  the  Scriptures 
have  laid  no  stress  on  the  time  of  celebration,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, I  think,  with  entire  propriety.  I  cannot  but  observe  here, 
that  as  the  time,  and  manner,  of  celebration,  when  this  ordinance 
was  instituted,  are  distinctly  exhibited :  those  who  coyxttnd  so  stren^ 
ubuslyfor  Immersion,  as  essential  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism^  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Ba«ri^&),  and  the  few  hints,  which  they 
think  they  nnd  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  at  the  best  doubt 
ful,  are  bOund  on  their  own  principles^  to  spread  a  table  in  theeve^ 
ntng^  to  sit  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  thus  to  celebrate  this  sacra- 
imnt  on  the  evening  preceding  evtry  Lord'^s  day.  All  this  ougbt^ 
also,  to  be  done  in  a  large  upper  room,  contained  in  a  private  dwel- 
ling. It  is  presumed,  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  so  much  solici- 
tude should  be  shown  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  Bap- 
tism, and  so  little  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lora's 
Supper. 

This  ordinance  is  customarily  celebrated  by  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  in  jVezo  England,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  evciy  month. 
This  seems  to  be  as  frequent,  as  convenience  will  ordinarily  allow. 
In  the  Presbyterian  churches,  it  is  celebrated  either  twice,  or  four 
times,  in  a  year :  an  infrequency,  for  which,  1  am  unable  satisfac- 
torily to  account. 

II.  The  Design  of  the  Lord?8  Supper  mQy  he  summarily  exhibited 
in  the  following  manner  / 

//  is  intended, 

1 .  To  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross* 

The  truth  here  declared  is  suflSciently  evident  from  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine  ;  and  cotapletely, 
from  the  words  of  Christ;  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  jor  you. 
1  Cor»  xi.  24.  And  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Jfew  Testament  which  is 
shed  for  many.  Mark  xiv.  24.  Accordingly,  all  Christians,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  admitted  the  position  as  true. 

In  a  former  discourse  concernmg  Baptism,  I  have  remarked, 
what  indeed  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  men,  that  sensible  ioH 
pressioos  are  much  more  powerful  than  those  which  are  made  on 
the  understanding.  This  truth  is  probably  neither  so  fully,  nor  so 
deeply,  realized  m  any  religious  ordinance,  as  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.    The  brealuDg  of  the  breads  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine, 
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exhibit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  a  force,  a  liveliness  of  represen* 
tation,  confessed  by  all  Christians,  at  all  times ;  and  indeed  by 
most  othei*s  also ;  and  unrivalled  in  its  eflicacy  even  by  the  Pass- 
over itself.  All  the  parts  of  this  service  are  perfectly  simple,  and 
are  contemplated  by  the  mind  without  the  least  distraction  or  la- 
bour. The  Symbols  are  exact,  and  most  lively,  portraits  of  the 
affecting  Original ;  and  present  to  us  the  crucifixion,  and  the  suf- 
ferings, of  the  great  Suoject  of  it,  as  again  undergone  before  our 
eyes.  We  are  not  barely  taught ;  we  see,  and  hear,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, feel,  that  Christ  our  Passover  was  slain  for  us^  and  died 
on  the  Cross^  that  we  might  live. 

As  this  event,  more  interesting  to  mankind  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  existed,  is  thus  clearly  presented  to  us  in  this  ordi- 
nance :  so  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system^  which  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  it^  are  here  exhibited  with  a  corresponding 
clearness.  Particularly,  the  Atonement^  which  this  Divine  Person 
thus  accomplished  for  mankind,  is  here  seen  in  the  strongest  light* 
With  similar  certainty,  is  that  depraved  character  ofman^  which  is 
here  expiated,  unfolded  to  our  view^  the  impossibility  of  our  justi- 
fication by  works  of  Law  ^  our  free  justification  by  the  grace  ofGody 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  and  generally,  the  whole 
scheme  of  reconciling  apostate  man  to  his  offended  Creator. 

The  guilt  ofsin^  particulariy,  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  strongest 
colours.  This  ordinance,  by  presenting  to  us  in  the  piost  lively 
and  affecting  manner,  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  powerfully 
enforces  on  us  a  conviction,  that  those  sufferings  were  necessary. 
Every  Christian  will  readily  subscribe  to  the  declaration^  of  St. 
Paul ;  If  there  had  been  a  Law  given^  which  could  have  siven  lift} 
verily  Righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  Law  ;  and  if  righteous* 
ness  comcy  or  6c,  by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Had 
such  a  law  been  possible,  and  proper  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  it  would, 
I  think,  certainly  have  been  published  to  mankind.  Had  it  been 
possible^  this  cup  would  have  passed  from  Christ.  Could  the  great 
purpose  of  pardoning  sin,  and  .justifying  sinners.  Have  been  accom- 
plisned  without  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God ;  this  event  could 
never  have  found  a  place  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom  an<l 
Goodness.  To  accomplish  this  end,  then,  the  Infinite  mind  saw 
no  proper  way,  which  was  less  expensive.  How  fearfully  guilty 
are  those,  to  expiate  whose  sins  this  glorious  Person  died  on  the 
Cross ;  to  save  whom,  this  death  )yas  indispensable ! 

In  this  solemn  ordinance,  these  truths  are  In  a  sense  visible. 
The  guilt  of  sin  is  here  written  with  a  pen  ofiron^  and  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond.  Christ  in  a  sense,  ascends  the  Cross;  is  nailed  to 
the  accursed  tree ;  is  pierced  with  the  spear ;  and  pours  out  his 
blood,  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  men.  Tnus  in  colours  of  life  and 
death,  we  here  behold  the  wonderful  8cene>  in  ^hich  was  laid  on 
Hm  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
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2.  7%e  Lord? 8  Sujmer  is  designed  to  be  a  standing  proof  of  the 
Jifission  of  Christy  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  j  which  is  an  account 
of  that  Mission. 

In  the  first  of  the  Discourses  concerning  Baptism,  I  made  a 
similar  observation  concerning  that  ordinance ;  and  remarked,  that 
I  should  defer  the  particular  consideration  of  it  to  a  future  time. 
The  present  is  the  occasion,  to  which  I  then. referred.  I  now, 
therefore,  observe  generally  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are,  together  with  the  Christian  Sabbath,  standing  proofs  in  the 
Church,  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  his  Gospel;  and 
that  the  observations, -which,  in  this  view,  are  applicable,  to  one  of 
these  subjects,  are  substantially  applicable  to  the  others  also.  St. 
Paul,  after  finishing  his  account  of  the  Institution  of  this  ordinance, 
makes  this  remark,  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  breads  and  drink  this 
cup^  yt  do  shew  the  Lord^s  death  till  He  come.  That,  wbich  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration  declares  to  be  invariably  done  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  ordinance,  was  undoubtedly  included  in  the  Institution 
of  that  ordinance.  But  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  here  declares, 
that,  whenever  Christians  ce^pbrale  the  J-iord's  Supper,  they  show 
forth,  or  exhibit,  the  reality  of  his  death,  until  the  time  of  his  se- 
cond coming.  To  do  this,  then,  was  one  design,  with  which  this 
ordinance  was  instituted* 

The  manner,  in  wbich  the  Lord's  Supper  befcomes,  and  operates, 
as  a  proof  of  these  thipgs,  may. be  seen  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. 

First.  //  was  instituted,  either  at  the  time  specified,  or  afterwards. 
If  it  was  instituted  at  the  time  specified  ;>  it  was  certainly  instituted 
by  Christ  himself.  His  enemies  certainly  would  not,  and  did  not, 
institute  a  solemn  religious  service,  as  a  memorial  of  a  Person, 
whom  they  hated,  aha  despised.  His  Friends  would  not  dare  to 
institute  a  religious  service,  unless  it  had  been  enjoined,  or  directly 
countenanced,  by  himself;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  He  himself 
had  directed  it.     It  was,  therefore,  instituted  by  himself. 

But  if  it  was  instituted  by  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
it  was  instituted  before  his  death,  and  with  a  full  expectation  on  hi$ 
part,  tliat  he  should  die  in  the  manner,  predicted  in  the  Institution  it' 
self;  viz.  upon  the  Cr6st.  It  was  also  instituted  by  a  Person, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  a  Person,  assuming  the 
character,  and  being  believed  by  his  followers  rightfully  to 
assume  the  character,  attributed  to  Christ:  a  Person,  who  came 
*into  the  w6rld  with  a  miswsion  from  God,  to  publish  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  It  is  impos- 
sible, that  men  of  that  age,  ^nd  country,  should  not  know  whether 
the  Person,  who  is  declared  to  have  instituted  this  ordinance,  liv- 
ed ;  and  lived  amone  those,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  Institution* 
'They  could  not  but  knoW  whether  the  character,  which  is  declar- 
ed of  him,  was  his  true  character  in  the  view  of  his  followers: 
and  whether  he  so  lived,  preached,  and  wrought  miracles,  suffered 
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and  died*  His  life,  miracles,  preaching,  and  whole  apparent  chai^ 
acter,  were  all  public  ;  and  wfcre,  therefore,  certainly  known  to  his 
Countrymen ;  particularly  to  the  Pharisees^  and  other  feaders  of 
the  Jobs;  who  with  so  much. zeal,  hatred,  and  envy,  laboured,  in- 
cessantly, with  a  severe  and  prying  scrutiny,  lo  detect  his  baitings, 
if  he  had  any* 

All  these  things,  also,  must  have  been  known,  pcolicularly,  to 
the  Apostles*  They  lived  with  him  daily  ;  and  saw  every  thing, 
which  he  did,  heard  every  thing  which  he  said,  and  knew,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow,  everv  thing  which  he  was. 

Judas  had  access  to  him  at  all  times,  ana  knew  the  worst,  as 
well  as  the  best,  of  his  character.  He  hated  Christ,  betrayed  him 
to  the  Jewish  leaders,  and  corresponded  with  them  intimately.  If 
Christ  was  an  impostor ;  he  knew  it ;  and,  instead  of  hanging  him- 
self  under  remorse  of  conscience  for  his  treachery,  would  certain- 
ly have  declared  his  Master's  fraud  to  the  world,  and  congratulated 
himself  for  having  delivered  mankind  from  suet  a  cheat.  Par- 
licularl V,  he  would  have  disclosed  this  to  the  Pharisees  ;  and  they 
to  manKind. 

But  the  Apostles  themselves  could  never  have  commemorated  a 
person,  whom  thev  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  in  an  act  of  reli* 

Ifious  worship.  Whether  he  was  an  impostor,  or  not,  they  certain- 
y  knew.  In  their  long  familiarity  with  trim,  they  could  not  fail  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  all  his  conduct.  It  was  impossible, 
that  they  should  have  thus  commemorated  a  person,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  a  cheat;  especially  a  person,  who  left  them  no 
worldly  benefits ;  who  was  hated,  and  oespised,  by  almost  ail  their 
countrymen  5  and  to  follow  whom  was  productive  of  unceasing  ob- 
loquy, contempt,  and  persecution.  No  human  being  ever  com- 
memorated one,  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  in  ttM  man- 
ner. 

The  Institution  itself  is  a  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  bis  death  on  the  Cross.  He  had,  also,  repeatedly  prophesied 
the  same  event  before,  both  to  his  Apostles  and  to  others.  It  was 
publicly  known;  as  the  Pharisees  prove  in  their  conversation,  with 
Pilalej  Matt,  xzvii.  62,  &c.  With  equal  publicity  had  he  declar- 
ed his  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  as  is  manifest  in  the  same  pas- 
sage. If  he  did  not  thus  die ;  if  he  did  not  thus  rise ;  he  was  be- 
Gnd  all  controversy  proved  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  would  have 
en  remembered  only  with  execration.  No  person,  believed  td 
be  an  impostor,  has  ever  been  remembered  otherwi««» 

ff  this  Institution  was  introduced  qfUr  f^:rj^od  specijled;  this 
fact  w,  in  the  first  place,  con^^-^  •^  ^  ^^^  dtclaraiums  o/Ee^ 

g^^ ^ii« .   h^*z ^^lig^itkU  •  AfuL  I  think.  nlainUf  wtfmvaible* 

If  i 
thtt  thej  had  never  heani  of  it  befiwc.    The  ChraUans,  to  whom 
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il  was  first  proposeK),  must  have  been  those  at  Jtrwuhm^  or  at 
some  other  place;  and  the  time  of  thisjproposal  must  have  been 
either  before,  or  after,  the  publication  of  the  Gospel* 

If  the  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  at  first  proposed,  were  those 
at  Jerutalem;  they  perfectly  well  knew  the  life,  and  death,  of 
Christ ;  and  the  evidences  of  his  mission,  miracles,  and  character* 
If  he  had  not  lived,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  died,  and  risen 
a^in,  in  the  manner  declared  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  these  persons 
should  not  have  known  the  falsehood  of  these  declarations*  If 
they  had  not  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  tbey  must  have  be* 
Ueved  kim  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  would  never  have  commemo- 
rated him  in  a  religious  service*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
these  persons  were'all  Jews^  whose  bigotry  to  their  own  religion, 
and  hatred  to  Cliristianity,  are  proverbial  and  wonderful ;  and 
who  would  no  more  willingly,  to  say  the  least,  have  commemorat- 
ed Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,^  afitr^  than  before^  his  cruci- 
fixion ;  unless  they  had  become  completely  convinced  of  his  Res- 
urrection, and  consequently  of  his  Messiahship.  The  very  propo- 
sal of  such  a  commemoration  they  wouM  have  received  only  with 
indignation  and  horror.  This,  certainly,  would  have  been  the 
state  of  facts,  if  the  institution  had  been  attempted  antecedently  to 
the  publication  of  Su  Matlhtw^s  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  for  the 
use  of  these  very  people. 

If  this  sacrament  was  introduced  after  this  period^  andj  t^hat  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  even  plausibility  to  the  supposition,  so  lonlg  qftet^ 
as  to  infer  some  obscurity ^  and  oblivion  of  the  events  commemorated} 
Hke  attempt  would  have  been  attended  with  two  insuperable  difficuUiu* 
The  first  is,  St.  MaUhew  declares,  that  Christ  himself  insiifiSUed  this 
8eu:rament*  Those,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  now  made  for  the 
first  time,  must  of  course,  hkve  seen,  that  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  not  obeved  the  injunction  of  their  Master,  and  therefore  fake- 
ly  professed  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Messiah*.  The  account^  given 
\}y  Matthew,  must  have  contradicted  any  accounts,  which  thijf  couU 

Sive,  and  clearly  convicted  them  of  gross  and  absolute  disobc^ 
ience  to  Christ,  in  a  capital  point  of  Christian  pr^tice*  Yf\Ak 
Jhtthewj  also,  agree  the  other  Evangelists..  There  must,  there* 
4bre,  have  been  an  entire  oppositioa  between  Matthew  and  the 
other  Evangelists  on  the  one  side^  and  those,,  who  atteMpted  to 
ibrm  thb  new  InsCitutton  on  the  oiiaT*  Swb  d  schism  MUSt  bftve 
l>een^  too  dangerous  to  have  been  ventored  uf)on,  fer  die  sake  d( 
^ny  in8trt«tt^N«^j|^  so  early  a^  period  of  the  Churchy  and  would  nel 
.SmprobaWy  have  »rinv,;j^^  ^aislence^ 

♦The  secojid  difficuUy  IS,  St.  ^^n^^^^^L^res.ihai  ike  Distipkt  hi^ 

ihat  AfM  /  rfNf 

_  •  or..  r JI1 '  T^ttklt,  mkktKt 

e*~w«.    fiw  Aeto  H.  42»  46 ;  and  Aets  h.  t.    The  hiM  of  tiiert 
.  ^MtAgea,  Msem  «^«»«»  Have  b*wd«Sprfce*i*of  Ae  AftoaO*,.* 
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the  first  day  of  the  veek  in  the  year  56 :  twenty-three  years  after 
ihc  Crucifixion.  ,  The  Book  of  the  Acts  appears  to  have  been  fin- 
ished in  the  year  64.  The  last  declaration,  therefore,  assures  us, 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  continued  to  be  a  weekly 
practice  of  Christians  utitil  that  time.  Thus  we  learn  from  &.  Luke^ 
diat  Christians,  as  a  body,  regularly  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  for  twenty-s^ven  yegrs  after 
the  Crucifixion. 

St.  Paul  was  converted  about  the  year  37.  He  wrote  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  year  66.  In  this  Episde,  in  the 
devenih  chapter^  twentieth  vtrse^  &c.  he  te;aches  us  in  the  moet  deci- 
sive manner,  that  the  Lord'^s  Supper  was  a  standing  ordinance  in  the 
Church  at  Corinth^  and,  by  necessary  analogy,  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  same  thing  he  indicates,  also,  in  Chapter  x. 
21.  As  St.  Pau/ was  converted,  four  years  only  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  was  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other  Apostles,  three  years 
afterwards  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  have  known, 
whether  this  ordinance  was  universally  celebrated,  or  not ;  and 
whether  it  had,  or  had  not  been  universally  celebrated,  in  the  ear- 
liest moments  pf  the  Apostolic  Church.  St.  Paul  is,  thus,  a  deci- 
sive witi\ess  of  the  truth  of  St.  Luke^s  account.  Of  both  these  tes- 
timonies, it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  riven  inciden- 
tally, without  any  design  of  establishing  this  fact,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  totally  diftercnt  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  absolutely  unex- 
ceptionable, and  undesignedly  confirmatory  of  each  other. 

It  may  here  with  propriety  be  added,  that  Justin  Martyr^  who 
flourished  about  the  year  130,  and  was  born  about  the  close  of  th^ 
first  century,  says,  "  All  Christians,  both  of  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try, assemble  on  Sunday,  because  our  Lord  rose  on  (hat  day;  and 
tiien  we  hear  read  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Aposdes ;  then 
the  person  presiding  makes  a  speech  to  tne  congregation,  exhort- 
ing them  to  follow,  and  perform,  the  things  which  they  hear.  Af- 
ter this  we  all  unite  in  prayer,  and  then  celebrate  the  sacrament; 
and  such,  as  are  willing  and  able,  give  alms.''  Here  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  ordinance  is  declared,  by  an  unexceptionable  Witness, 
to  be  the  regular  practice  of  all  Christians,  throughout  the  world, 
on  eveary  Lord's  day.  The  universality  of  this  celebration  at  the 
])eriod  specified,  proves  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  an  original  prac- 
tice of  all  the  Aposdes* 

With  these  testimonies  of  the  Evangelists,  and  St.  Paul  before 
them,  the  Primidve  ChrisUans  would  have  certainly  seen,  that  the 
Institudon  was  declared  in  the  four  Gospels,  pardcularty  in  the 
ckree  first,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ  antecedendy  to  his 
death-;  and  accompanied  by  a  command,  requiring  a  continaal 
celebration  of  it  by  all  his  followers.  In  the  ./fc^i,  tuid  the  first 
Episde  to  the  Corinthians,  it  would  be  seen  with  equal  certainty, 
that  Si.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  declared  the  celebration  to  have  cor- 
lesponded  exactly  with  this  coomiand,  and  to  have  been  thus  tea* 

Vol.  IV.  46 
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ular,  and  universal,  from  the  beginning.  Had  the  Apostles,  then, 
the  only  persons  who  had  sufficient  authority  to  introduce  an  ordi- 
nance of  religious  worship,  proposed  the  Institution  of  this  sacra- 
ment, as  a  new  thing,  at  any  distance  of  time  after  the  crucifixion; 
they  would  have  been  seen  directly  to  contradict  their  own  asser- 
tions ;  which  declared  it  to  be  inistituted  by  Christ  before  his  death, 
and  to  have  been  celebrated,  regularly,  by  themselves  from  that 
date.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  have  attempted  to  impose  an- 
other gross,  and  impossible,  falsehood  on  their  followers ;  viz.  that 
they  themselves  had  also  regularly  united  in  this  celebratioti*  It 
is  obvious,  that  an  attempt  to  establish  this  Institution,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  only  have  been  impracticable,  but  pre- 
eminently ridiculous ;  and  equally  evident,  that  no  roan,  who  seri- 
ously made  such  an  attempt,  could,  in  a  religious  service,  have  an j 
followers. 

Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  specified ; 
that  it  is  a  standing,  unanswerable  proof  of  his^  mission,  and  of 
the  Gospel  which  records  it ;  and  that  Christians,  whenever  they 
celebrate  this  ordinance,  actually  shew  forth  the  hordes  death  until 
he  come. 

3.  The  Institution  of  this  ordinance  exhibits j  m  a  strong  lights  thM 
purity  of  Christ^s  character. 

Tnis  sacrament  was  instituted  by  him  as  a  commemoration  of  his 
death ;  and  proves  unanswerably,  that  he  foresaw  with  certaiiUy 
the  time,  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  should  die.  It  proves,  there- 
fore, beyond  debate,  the  following  things. 

First ;  That  he  was  a  prophet ;  because  he  foresaw^  and  foretold^ 
Ms  dealh^  and  the  time^  and  the  manner^  in  which  he  was  to  die. 

Secondly ;  That  his  death  was  voluntary/ $  because  with  this  fort* 
sights  he  might  easily  have  avoided  it. 

Thirdly  ;  That  his  death  was  intended  to  be  an  tUonement  fhf 
sin  f  or,  in  other  words,  his  Body  was  broken^  and  his  Blood  shedf 
fbr  many. 

Fourthly ;  That  He  died  without  a  crime. 

No  criminal,  who  can  escape  the  death,  which  rewarda  his 
crimes,  ever  yielded  himself  to  such  a  death  ;  particulariyi  to  one 
so  painfiil,  as  that  upon  the  Cross. 

At  the  same  time,  no  person  ever  introduced,  no  person  can  fas* 
supposed  to  introduce,  among  any  of  mankind,  much  less  among 
his  friends  and  followers,  a  remembrance  of  himself  as  a  Bialefro* 
tor,  publicly  convicted  of  8(n  infamous  crime,  and  pat  to  death  by^ 
an  infamous  punishment.  No  man  ever  wished  to  have  any  tUog 
remembered  concerning  himself,  which  was  not  creditable  to  his. 
character.  Much  less  would  any  man  become  the  voluntary  ro» 
corder  of  his  own  guilt,  and  the  remembrancer  of  his  own  afaaoMk 
But  here,  the  death  was  in  the  highest  degree  infamous  \  solicited 
by  a  whole  nation,  and  its  government  ]  awards  ob  the  charge  ol 
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a  capital  crime ;  and  attended  with  circumstances  of  singular  dis- 
grace, as  well  as  of  unexampled  suffering.  The  commemoratioa 
of  it  was  instituted  by  the  sufferer,  from  his  own  choice  merely, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  direct  declaration  of  all  these  facts ; 
and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  them  throughout  every  generation  of  his  followers.  He, 
who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  done  by  an  impostor, 
and  to  have  been  recorded,  and  celebrated  in  a  religious  service, 
by  the  followers  of  an  impostor^,  can  believe  any  thing. 

4.  This  sacrament  is  intended  to  admonish  Christians  of  the  sec^ 
4Hid  coming  of  Christ. 

For^  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  breads  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord^s  death  till  he  come  ,•  that  is,  to  the  Judgment.  This  pas- 
sage is  an  explicit  declaration  of  one  of  the  purposes,  accomplish- 
ed by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;- to  wit,  the  exhibition 
of  his  deathj  both  to  themselves,  and  to  mankindjtmtit  his  second  com' 
mgp  This  exhibition,  therefore,  was  intended  soleomly  to  remind 
them  of  this  great  truth ;  tliat  the  same  Saviour^  whose  death  they 
thus  celebrate  J  who  was  once  broken  on  the  cross,  and  is  now  symbol' 
iccdlu  broken  before  their  eyeSj  will  finally  appear  as  the  Judge  of  the 
qidcK  and  the  dead. 

No  consideration  can  furnish  Christians  with  higher  consolation 
than  this ;  nor  can  consolation  be  furnished  in  a  more  proper,  or 
impressive,  manner.  Ho,  whose  love  to  them  was  stronger  than 
death  ;  who  died  for  their  offences,  and  rose  again  for  their  justi- 
fication ;  whose  death,  is  in  a  very  affecting,  symbolical  manner, 
repeated  before  them  at  every  celebration  oT  this  ordinance ;  here 
holds  out  to  them  this  awful,  but  delightful  truth;  that  he  will,  one 
day,  be  their  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Judge  of  the  world.  From  a 
Judge,  who  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  what  bless- 
ings may  Christians  not  expect  hereafter?  What  blessings  are  they 
not  here  taught  to  expect  ?  The  very  ordinance,  which  admon- 
ishes them,  that  He  is  to  be  their  Judge,  brings  all  his  love  before 
their  eyes.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  and 
will' entertain  for  them  the  same  tenderness,  as  when  he  hung  upon 
the  Cross.  He  has  promised  never  to  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them. 
He  has  promised  that  the  contribution  of  two  miles  to  his  service, 
and  the  administration  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  as  such, 
shall  be  rewarded  by  him  in  the  coming  world.  These  promises, 
be  here  announces  to  them,  he  will  one  day  come  to  perform ;  and 
will  bring  with  him  the  same  love  for  them,  with  which  he  went  to 
his  crucifixion.  What  truth  can  be  more  replenished  with  com- 
fort? How  could  this  truth  be  declared  in  a  more  affecting  man- 
ner? Every  Christian  at  the  sacramental  table,  solemnly  ponder- 
ing his  own  sins,  and  the  condemnation  to  which  he  is  exposed  by 
tbem,  is  naturally  led  to  exclaim,  IVho  is  he  that  condemneth?  and 
Id  answer  with  hope  and  exultation,  // 1^  Christ  that  died. 
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5*  The  Lotd^s  Supper  is  intended  to  unite  Christians  in  a  knatn^ 
public^  and  ejicaciousy  bond  of  tmion. 

In  a  former  discourse  I  nave  mentioned  Baptism;^  as  a  sign^  by 
which  Christians  are  known  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  then 
mentioned  also  the  importance  of  some  public  mark  of  distinction 
to  every  standing  society  of  men.  The  observations  which  1  then 
made  concerning  Baptism,  considered  as  such  a  sien,  are,  with  the 
same  propriety,  applicable  to  the  Lord's  Supper  also.  But  there 
are  some  observations  relative  to  this  subject,  which  are  applica- 
ble to  the  Lord's  Supper  only,  .  In  Baptism,  Christians  appear  as 
subjects  of  the  ordinance  but  once  in  their  lives ;  and  most  of  them 
at  this  appearance,  being  infants,  are  altogether  passive.  At  the 
Lord's  Supper,  they  are  always  voluntary,  active  partakers ;  and 
appear  often  in  this  character,  throughout  their  whole  Christian 
life.  They  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ  in  a  Body;  as  members 
of  Him,  the  Head.  They  appear  as  Christian  Friends  and 
Brethren  ;  and  are,  a//,  members  one  of  another.  They  appear 
as  open  Professors  of  his  religion;  as  his  followers 5  as  attach- 
ed to  his  cause  ;  as  interested  in  his  death;  as  expectants  of  his 
coming ;  as  voluntary  Subjects  of  his  government.  They  exhib- 
it themselves  as  bring  united  in  one  Faith^  one  Baptism^  one  Wor- 
ship, one  system  of  Doctrine"?,  nnd  Duties,  one  scheme  of  Commun- 
ion, and  Discipline;  as  haviii;:  one  common  interest,  one  common 
pilgrimage,  and  one  final  home.  All  these  things  are  exhibited, 
and  estaolished,  by  the  Lord's  Supper.  Where  Christians  are 
faithful  to  themselves;  this  ordinance  separates  them,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  their  edification,  from  the  world ;  and  becomes 
the  distinctive  Badge  of  their  character,  as  Disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

6.  This  sacrament  was  intended  to  be  a  visible  and  affecting  pledge 
ofChrisOs  love  to  his  followers* 

In  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  Christ  is  exhibited  as 
dying  on  the  Cross,  and  as  dyin^  for  thtm.  When  He  took  the 
Bread  at  its  institution,  he  said.  This  is  my  Body^  which  is  broken  for 
you  ;  and  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  The  benefits,  here  communicated,  are  of  a  value  which 
is  inestimable.  They  are  benefits  communicated  to  these  very 
persons,  at  an  expense  unexampled  in  the  Universe  ;  and  procur- 
ed by  a  love,  which  admits  no  parallel.  All  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  necessary  to  this  end ;  particularly,  his  sufferings  on  the 
Cross,  the  consummation  of  them  all.  These  sufferings,  the  bread 
broken,  and  the  wine  poured  out,  present  to  us,  in  the  most  lively 
and  affecting  images ;  and  thus  set  before  our  eyes,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  unlimited,  and  Divine  benevolence,  by  which  they 
were  undergone.  The  language  which  these  symbols  speak  is 
always  the  same.  Throughout  every  age,  an9  every  land,  they 
declare  the  same  sufferings,  and  the  same  love ;  and  are  thus  a 
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monumental  pledge  of  Christ's  tenderness  to  his  children,  to  die 
end  of  the  world. 

7.  This  Sacrament  was  also  designed  to  edify  Christians  in  the 
Divine  life. 

The  edification  of  Christians  is  the  increase  of  justness  in  their 
views,  of  purity,  and  fervour,  in  their  affections,  and  of  faithfulness 
in  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  religion.  To  this 
increase,  in  all  aspects,  the  Lord's  Supper  naturally,  and  eminent- 
ly, contributes. 

To  the  justness  of  a  Christiana's  views^  it  lends  important  afd  by 
presenting,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  all  the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  which  were  mentioned 
under  the  first  head  of  this  discourse.  All  these  also,  and  their 
connexion  with  this  great  event,  it  presents  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  arresting,  and  engrossing,  every  ingenuous  affec- 
tion. In  this  manner,  it  leads  us,  except  when  under  the  dominion 
of  a  sensual,  obdurate  heart,  to  ponder  all  these  subjects  with  deep 
attention,  and  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  personal  interest  in  them. 
Instead  of  regarding  them  with  loose,  superficial,  and  transient  in- 
quiries, we  make  them  objects  of  intense  study,  and  most  critical 
investigation.  The  /ore,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  is  here  excit- 
ed to  an  elevation  and  fervour,  not  easily  derived  from  any  other 
source,  and  diffuses  all  its  candour,  and  equity,  over  every  scrutiny. 
The  Saviour,  seen  in  the  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  and  in 
the  most  wonderful  manifestation  of  that  amiableness,  is  loved  with 
peculiar  ardour:  and  the  mind,  feeling,  at  once,  the  duty,  and  ex- 
cellency, of  resembling  him,  naturally  labours,  under  the  influence  . 
of  the  same  disposition  which  was  in  him,  to  walk  as  he  also  walk- 
ed;  io  purify  \i^e\i  in  some  measure,  as  he  is  pure  ^  and  to  wear  an 
untarnished  resemblance  of  his  beauty  and  glory.  It  remembers, 
it  feels,  what  he  was,  and  the  duty  ana  desirableness  of  being  like 
him.  In  this  situation,  it  naturally  summons  to  its  aid  all  the  mo- 
tives to  obedience,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  influenced  ;  the  loveli- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  odiousness  of  sin;  the  threatenings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  invitations  and  promises.  In  the 
full  sight  of  these,  it  acquires  new  vigour,  and  forms  new  resolu- 
tions ;  enters  upon  its  duty  with  alacrity,  and  pursues  it  with  de- 
light and  perseverance.  Thus  it  becomes  wiser dnd  better;  more 
fitted  to  be  a  blessing  here;  and  more  adorned  with  that  beauty 
and  loveliness,  which  prepare  it  for  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the 
Everlasting  Kingdom  of  its  Redeemer. 

1 1 1.  The  Qualifications  for  this  ordinance,  I  shall  briefly  consider 
in  the  following  observations. 

1.  //  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  this  ordinance^  that  the 
Candidate  for  communion  be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
Pi  full  standing. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  shall  be  such  a  member  of  the  ChurcK 
18  I  have  formerly  described,  to  wit,  that  he  should  be  a  ptnovi^Sp 
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piety;  that  he  should  have  made  a  public  prof ession  of  Religion  ;  and 
that  he  shoxdd  have  been  baptized.  All  these  things,  if  we  substitute 
Circumcision  for  Baptism,  were  required  of  every  Israelite^  in  or- 
der to  his  acceptable  participatibn  of  the  passovcr,  and  to  his  be- 
ing, and  -continuing,  an  acceptable  member  of  the  Abrahamic 
Church.  God  formed  the  Church,  under  the  Dispensation  to 
Abraham^  by  natural  descent  from  this  Patriarch ;  or  rather.  He 
fgfmed  the  visible  Church  by  the  ordinance  of  Circumcision,  set, 
as  a  seal,  according  to  his  own  appointment,  on  all  its  members, 
constituted  originally  of  all  his  Descendants,  limited  afterwards  to 
those  o(  Isaac  J  and  then,  to  those  of  Jacob.  Such  of  these,  as  did 
not  receive  this  seal,  or  in  other  words,  were  not  thus  introduced 
into  the  visible  Church,  He  directed  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 
Tho^e  who  were  thus  introduced  into  tl^c  visible  Church,  and  did 
not  partake  of  the  Passover,  He  commanded,  also,  to  be  punished 
with  the  same  excision.  All  the  Israelites  He  further  required  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  Religion,  by  entering  publicly  into 
that  solemn  covenant  with  Him,  which  has  been  so  often  recited 
In  these  discourses  concerning  the  Church  and  its  ordinances,  and 
by  avouching  3 ILBOV An  to  be  their  God,  and  themselves  to  be  his  peo- 
ple. This  Covenant  they  were  however  required  to  enter  into 
with  religious  sincerity.  In  the  50th  Psalm,  it  is  written.  Unto  the 
toicktd,  God  saith,  fVhat  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes^  or 
that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  In  other 
words,  "  Thou  hast  no  right,  no  permission  from  me,  to  take  my 
covenant  into  thymouth.^^  They  were  required  to  enter  into  cov- 
enant with  God ;  and  were  entitled,  in  this  manner,  to  all  the  ex- 
ternal privileges,  connected  with  this  transaction.  But  they  were 
required,  also,  to  do  this  with  a  spirit  of  universal  obedience. 
Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  says  Moses  to 
Israel,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  com" 
mandmenis,  and  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ^  and  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he 
hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  command' 
ments.  "  And  thou  shalt  swear,"  The  Lord  liveth, "  in  truth,  in 
judgment,  and  in  righteous fiess,^^  said  God  to  Israel,  Jer.  iv.  2.  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,  that  to  swear,  considered  as  a  duty  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God. 
These  lyords,  therefore,  contain  a  command  to  the  Israelites,  to 
exercise  truth  and  righteousness  in  this  solemn  transaction. 

Accordingly,  this  people  arc,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages, 
severely  reproved,  threatened,  and  declared  to  be  punished,  [be- 
cause they  violated  this  covenant.  See  Hosea  viii.  1,  and  vi* 
4 — 7.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18 — 20,  andxi.  2,  3,  andxxii.  8,9.  Ezek.  xviL 
15—19.  Mai.  ii.  8, 9,  &c.  &c. 

That  Christians,  in  making  this  profession,  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore shown  to  be  their  duly  also,  are  bound  to  act  with  sincerity, 
and  to  exhibit  before  the  eye  of  God  truth  in  the  inward parts^  is  sa 
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plain  a  case  of  duty,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  argument  or  evidence. 
When,  let  me  ask,  ought  men  to  exhibit  this  truth,  if  they  are  not 
bound  to  exhibit  it  here  ?  If  the  Israelites  were  severely  censured, 
and  dreadfully  punished,  for  covenanting  falsely ;  this  conduct 
must  he  still  more  guilty  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

Indc  pendently  of  the  superior  privileges,  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tian, the  only  material  difference  between  him  and  the  Israelite,  lies 
chiefly  in  these  two  things  :  That  the  Christian  is  not,  of  course,  a 
member  0/  the  Church  by  natural  descent  ;  and  that  he  is  not  punish" 
ed  with  excision  for  not  becoming  the  subject  of  the  initiatory,  and 
for  not  attending  upon  the  confirmatory  sacrament*  As  the  circum- 
cised person  was  required  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
so  is  ihe  baptized;  and  both  are  equally  required  to  make  this 
profession  with  sincerity  and  piety.  The  baptized  person  is  also 
required,  not  only  as  a  rational  being  under  the  Dispensation  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  as  a  person,  who  by  his  baptism  is  brought 
under  new  and  additional  obligations,  to  celebrate  the  Sacramental 
Supper,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  possessed  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing ;  to  discern  its  nature  and  use,  and  to  celebrate  it  with  decency ; 
and,  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  sufficient  understanding,  to  make  a 
rational  profession  of  religion,  previously  indispensable  to  his  par- 
ticipation of  this  ordinance.  This  profession,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  must  spring  from  piety,  and  be  made  with  evangelical 
faith  and  repentance. 

,  It  will,  probably,  be  here  said  by  baptized  persons  generally, 
that  they  cannot  make  such  a  profession,  oecause  they  are  destitute 
of  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Piety.  To  this,  I  answer,  that  they  are 
inexcusable  for  not  possessing  this  character.  God  requires  it 
indispensably  of  all  men ;  and  has  laid  them  under  peculiar  obli- 
gations to  assume  it,  by  bringing  them  into  his  visible  Church, 
through  the  administration  of  Baptism.  I  know,  that  they  will  al- 
lege, here,  their  inability  to  become  possessed  of  this  character, 
as  their  excuse  for  being  destitute  of  it;  for  not  making  a  profes- 
sion of  religion ;  and,  consequently,  for  not  communing  at  the  ssh> 
cramental  table.  Let  me  exhort  them  to  remember,  that  this  ina- 
bility is  no  other  than  the  common,  natural  disinclination  of  the 
human  heart  to  do  its  duty ;  the  very  sin,  with  which  they  are 
charged  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  me  exhort  them  to  believe,  and  to 
feel,  that  God  will  not  accept  this  sinful  character,  as  an  excuse  for 
the  omission  of  this,  or  any  other  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  bound  to  remember  also,  that  thi$ 
ntuation  will,  in  no  decree,  justify  them  in  making  an  insincere  prth 
fession.  This  would  oe  only  substituting  one  sin  for  another:  a 
sin,  which  in  my  view  is  of  a  still  grosser  nature.  That,  which  they 
are  rc(juired  to  do,  is  not  to  cease  from  sin,  in  one  form,  by  per- 
petrating it  in  another ;  but  faithfully  to  perform  their  duty.  They 
are  bound  to  make  a  profession  of  religion ;  to  make  U  with  the 
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piety  of  tlie  Gospel  f  and  thus  to  become  Evangelical  communi* 
cants  at  the  table  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that,  becattse  the  Jewish  circumcised  chU- 
dren  universally  partook  of  the  Passover,  therefore  baptized  children 
ought  now  universally  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  To  this 
position,  I  answer,  that  St.  Paul,  as  was  observed  in  a  fonner  dis- 
course, has  directly  forbidden  believers  to  hold  religious  communion 
with  unbelievers  ;  and  by  unavoidable  consequence,  has  forbidden 
unbelievers  to  commune  at  the  Table  of  Christ.  Unbelieving  parents 
also,  he  has  declared,  cannot  offer  their  children  in  baptism^  and 
that,  ^notwithstanding  themselves  have  been  baptized.  Plainly,  then,  • 
tkcy  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  offer  themselves  to  God  in  the  cov^ 
enant  of  grace;  nor  appear  as  qualified  Communicants  at  the  tabic 
nf  Christ,  Unto  the  wicked,  nov/  as  )\'ell  as  anciently,  that  is,  to  all 
ti:i!>clievers,  God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do,  that  thou  shouldesi 
tike,  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ? 

As  the  moral  character  of  man  is,  at  the  best,  imperfectly  known 
!»y  i^imse^f ;  and  as  evangelical  assurance  is  no  part  of  the  charac- 
UM*  of  a  new  convert ;  it  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  con^ 
'u,  union  in  the  Chiirch  of  Christ,  particularly  at  the  sacramental 
i'lhle^  that  the  candidate  possess  a  rational,  and  preponderating  per* 
rua'sion  of  his  own  sincere  piety. 

In  all  cases,  where  certainty  is  unattainable,  no  rule  exists  for  o\jar 
direction^  but  the  commanding  probability.*  The  commanding 
probability  ought,  therefore,  to  control  in  this  case;  because ccr- 
iMJnty  is  evidently  beyond  our  reach.  The  soundness  of  this  rule 
of  our  duty  may  be  also  illustrated  in  the  following  manner:  We 
are  absolutely  required  to  offer  ourselves  up  to  God  in  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  Ire  therefore  know  certainly,  that  this  w  our  dut^. 
In  the  case  supposed,  we  do  not  know,  that  we  shall  make  an  in* 
sincere  profession  5  but  are  furnished  by  this  rational  persuasion  of 
our  piety,  with  a  commanding  probability,,  that  our  prof ession  will  be 
sincere,  and  acceptable  to  Goa.  We  know,  that  we  shall  commit 
sin,  if  we  neglect  to  make  this  profession ;  but  we  do  not  know, 
that  we  shall  sin  in  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  commandif)g  probability,  that,  if  we  make  a  profession  of 
religion  in  this  case,  we  shall  not  sin,  but  perform  a  service  accept- 
able to  God.  To  do  this,  in  the  case  supposed,  becomes  then^  if 
I  mistake  not,  our  unquestionable  duty. 

The  Apostles,  I  think,  certainly  acted  in  accordance  with  this 
doctrine.  They  address  the  members  of  the  Churches,  founded 
by  them,  as  saints.  But  when  they  come  to  exhibit  their  charac- 
ter with  reference  to  this  subject,  they  plainly  exhibit,  that  this 
saintship  was  imperfectly  known,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  those 
ID  whom  it  was  supposed  to  reside.  A  few  passages  will  make 
this  position  sufficiently  clear.    Examine  yourselves,  says  St.  Pmi 
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to  the  Corinthiansy  whether  t/e  be  in  the  faith.  This  direction  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  given  to  persons,  who  were  supposed,  by 
him  who  gave  it,  to  know  themselves  to  be  Christians.  Of  course, 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  were  not 
admitted,  because  ihey  knew  themselves  to  be  Christians,  but  be- 
cause they  had  a  fair  hope,  or  a  preponderating,  rational  persua- 
sion, that  this  was  their  character.  But  St.  Paul  received  these 
Christians  into  the  Church  upon  a  plan,  which  was  accordant  with 
their  duty.  Of  course,  it  is  accordant  with  our  duly  to  become 
members  of  the  Church,  whenever  such  a  persuasion  becomes  the 
standing  view  of  our  own  minds.  Of  the  same  nature,  is  the  di- 
rciition  immediately  following  this  ;  Prove  your  ownselves.    . 

The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  succeeding  question.  Know  ye 
not  your  ownselves^  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  formed  in  you,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  :  a6miM^  unapproved. 

Of  the  same  jiature  is  the  direction  given  to  this  Church,  1  Cor. 
xi.  28.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself^  and  so  let  him  eat  of  thai 
bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  This  direction  is  plainly  riven  to 
professing  Christians,  to  enable  them  to  determine  whether  they 
are  worthy  communicants  at  the  table  of  Christ.  But  no  such  ex- 
amination would  be  necessary  for  those,  to  whom  the  Apostle 
wrote,  if,  at  their  admission  into  the  Church,  they  knew  themselves 
to  be  saints ;  for  every  saint  is,  essentially,  a  worthy  communicant. 

By  a  rational,  preponderating,  persuasion,  I  intend  such  an  one, 
as  is  the  result  of  repeated,  thorough,  solemn,  self-examination, 
aided  by  a  faithful  resort  to  books,  which  exhibit  the  genuine  evi- 
dences of  piety,  and  by  the  advice  of  wise  and  good  men,  particu- 
larly ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  does  not,  in  a  case  of  this 
magnitude,  seek  for  all  these,  is  regardless  of  his  own  well-being. 
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SERMON  CLXI. 

THE    EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS    OP    GRACE.— THE    LORD^S  SUPPER.— 
•     DISPOSITION   WITH   WHICH    IT    IS    TO'  BE   ATTENDED  ;     AND    MO* 
TIVES    TO   THE    ATTENDANCE. 


Mark  j\v,  22-2& — And  as  they  did  eatf  Jesut  took  hvadand  hltutd^  and  brake  it ;  emd 
gave  to  them,  atid  said,  take,  eat :  ihit  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  eup,  and  whem 
He  had  given  ihanks,  He  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  they  alt  drank  ofiL  And  he  said 
uulo  them,  this^is  my  blood  of  the  J€ew  Testament,  tshieh  is  shed  fir  many*  Amd 
uohen  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Ohtes, 

.    In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider, 

I.  The  Nature^  and, 

II.  The  Design^  of  this  ordinance  ; 

III.  The  Qualifications  necessary  for  attendance  tmon  i<; 

IV.  The  Disposition  with  which  it  is  to  be  attended}  and, 

V.  The  Motived  to  this  attendance. 

The  three  first  of  these  heads  were  considered  in  that  discourse* 
I  shall  now  proceed, 

IV.  To  consider  the  Disposition  with  which  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  attended.. 

By  this,  I  mean  that  state  ofmind^  with  which  a  person,  generally 
qualified  in  the  manner ,  described  under  the  preceding  heady  should 
celebrate  tfus  ordinance. 

This  Disposition  is  directly  indicated  by  the  injunction,*  TAw  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed 
us  merely  to  remember  him  on  this  occasion  5  or  to  remember  him 
with  indifference;  or  distrust  ^  or  opposition  ;  or  disrespect.  The 
very  idea,  both  of  enjoining,  and  of  voluntarily  engaging  in,  a  com« 
memoration,  supposes,  that  there  is  something  great,  or  good,  in 
that  which  is  commemorated.  Whenever  a  person  is  formally  and 
solemnly  made  an  object  of  commemoration,  it  is  of  course  implied, 
that  the  commemoration  is  an  intentional  honour  to  his  character ; 
and  that  those,  who  thus  honour  him,  regard  him  with  smcere  af- 
fection and  respect. 

Such  being  plainly,  and  pre-eminently,  the  nature  of  this  reli- 
gious rite,  we  become  deeply  interested  to  inquire,  Wkat  are  es- 
pecially the  constituents  of  that  Disposition^  which  we  cftglU  to  ex- 
ptriencey  while  celebrating  this  ordinance  in  remembrance  of  owr 
Saviour  f 

To  this  inquiry,  1  answer,     • 

\^  We  are  io  remember  Christ  in  this  ordinanu  wilhAdmiratiatu 
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Every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  character  of  this  Gloriotn  Peiw 
son,  is  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion  of  the  mind.  Beside  the 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  his  original  character ;  his  Incarfia* 
tion,  his  Life,  his  Death,  his  Love  for  mankind,  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  Himself,  his  Resurrection,  his  Exaltation,  and  his  Inter- 
cession, are  all  marvellous  beyond  measure :  and  are  investigated 
by  angels  with  astonishment  and  rapture.  Hence  his  Character  ia 
declared  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  summed  up  by  himself,  when 
he  appeared  to  Manoah  and  his  Wife,  in  that  remarkable  name 
Wmdtrful.  This  singular  character,  containing  in  itself,  a  con^i 
bination  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  most 
affecting  manner  at  the  sacramental  table;  and  demands  of  us  the 
highest  exercise  of  religious  admiration*  This  exercise  of  the 
Christian  Spirit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  wonder,  reverence,  and 
delight ;  wonder,  excited  by  the  greatness  of  the  things  which  art 
done;  reverence  for  the  exalted  character,  displayed  in  doing 
them;  and  delieht  in  the  manifestations,  which  they  contain  of 
Biercy  and  goociness,  and  in  the  benefits,  flowing  from  them  to  tb© 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  First-bom.  At  the  sacramental 
table,  the  whole  character  of  Christ  is  brought  before  our  eyes. 
We  behold  him  here  in  the  act  of  giving  his  life  a  ransom  for 
mam.  Again  his  Body  is  broken ;  again  his  Blood  is  poured  out; 
for  the  sins  of  men.  His  compassion  for  this  ruined  world  is  pre* 
sented  to  us  in  living  colours.  We  cannot  fail  to  remember  wno  it 
was,  that  thus  loved  ns,  and  gave  himself  for  xis.  We  cannot  fail 
to  remember,  that  He,wft««ea5  the  Brightness  of  the  Fath^r^s  CUor^y 
and  upheld  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  povyer,  by  himself  purged 
cnr  sins:  and  then  sal  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high.  We  cannot  but  call  to  mind,  that  by  Him,  whom  we  here 
follow  to  the  Cross,  all  things  were  created,  that  are  m  Heaven,  and 
that  are  in  Earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  er 
Dominions,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers  ;  that  all  things  were  ere* 
aiUd  by  him,  and  for  him  ;  that  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  that  by 
Um  all  things  consist.  We  cannot  fail  to  recollect,  that  He  is  nom 
head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church  ;  having  a  name,  above  every 
ntsme,  which  it  named  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  Come  ;  reign* 
tngf  m  a  Kingdom  which  is  an  Everlasting  Kingdom :  emd  rulmg^ 
m(A  a  dominion  which  shall  know  no  end.  We  cannot  fail  to  realize, 
that  the  day  is  approaching,  in  which  he  will  come  tn  the  clouds  ef 
Heaven^  with  porotr  and  great  glory,  roith  the  v^ice  of  the  Jtrehangel 
and  the  trump  ^T  Ood^  will  summon  the  dead  from  their  ^ves ; 
win  sit  on  the  Throne  of  Judgment,  and  pronounce  the  final  doom 
of  angels  and  of  men :  white  from  his  face  the  Heavens  and  Ik^ 
Earth  will  flee  away  ;  tmd  no  place  be  found  for  them  «i^  more. 
This  is  the  wondernil  Person,  whose  sacrifice  of  himself  is  syoK 
bolifled  on  the  altar  of  Christians ;  whom  we  there  behold  bleed* 
lAg,  broken,  dying,  and  consigned  to  the  grave.  This  condescend 
ma  was  exercis^,  this  humtuation  was  undergone,  y^om  Me  l§99^ 
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wherezDtth  he  loved  the  Ckut^ch^  and  gave  himself  for  t/«  Who,  that 
has  any  share  of  the  heavenly  spirit,  can  fail  to  exclaim,  in  unison 
with  thq  heavenly  host,  Worthy  is  the  Larnb,  that  was  slain^  to 
receive  power^  and  riches  j  and  wisdom,  and  strength^  and  honour ^  and 
glory  J  and  blessing :  for  He  hath  redeemed  its  to  God,  by  his  Bloody 
out  of  every  kindred^  and  tongue^  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hath 
made  us  Kings,  and  Priests,  unid  God,  even  his  Father.  To  Him  bt 
Olory,  and  Dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen* 

2*  We  are  to  remember  Christ  in  this  ordinance,  with  Gratitudb* 
♦  That  Gratitude  is  to  be  exercised  towards  every  Benefactor,  iff 
a  doctrine,  readily  acknowledged  by  all  men.  Hence,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  land,  where  civilization  has  made  even  a  mode- 
rate progress,,  testimonies  of  this  emotion  of  the  mind  have  been 
publicly  given  to  those,  who  were  esteemed  public  Benefactors* 
To  Heroes. and  Statesmen  ^  to  those  who  have  founded  beneficent 
Institutions,  or  otherwise  enlarged  the  means  of  relief,  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  nay,  to  such,  as  have  merely  increased  the  reputation  of  a 
peoole  by  efibrts  of  ingenuity ;  to  Philosophers,  and  Poets ;  stat- 
ues have  been  set  up ;  pillars  raised ;  magnificent  sepulchral  mo- 
numents erected ;  days  set. apart  to  their  honour;  and  festivals 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  what  they  had  done.  Yet  hov 
few  of  all  these  have  been  real  Benefactors  to  mankind !  How 
iew  of  them  have  done  that,  which  a  wise  man  can  approve,  or  a 
good  man  be  willing  to  imitate  ?  How  few  of  them  have  been 
such,  as  a  person  of  sobriety  would  cheerfully  acknowledge  as 
his  own  sons !  How  imperfectly  do  the  best  of  them  resemble 
Him,  who  came  to  seek,  and  lo  save,  that  which  was  lost!  How  diinlj, 
how  interruptedly,  does  their  3enevolence  shine,  in  comparison  with 
the  effulgence  of  the  Redeemer:  a  rush-light  trembling,  and  failing, 
in  the  beams  of  the  Sun !  At  the  same  time,  the  Benevolence,  whioi 
they  really  possessed,  He  gave  them.  The  Beneficence,  which  they 
wrought,  he  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  But  neither  the  things 
which  they  have  spoken,  done,  or  suffered,  nor  the  motives,  whidi 
gave  them  birth,  nor  the  consequences,  which  they  produced,  are 
to  be  thought  of,  when  placed  at  the  side  of  those,  which  are  here 
presented  to  our  view.  All  the  wxitings  of  Philosophers,  Poets, 
and  Orators,  are  inestimably  inferior  in  wisdom,  and  efficacy,  to 
the  single  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount.  A  great  part  of  the 
efforts  of  Statesmen,  Heroes,  and  Pati*iots,  have  been  nuisances 
to  the  world;  and  merely  means  of  raising  them  to  distinction  and 
applause.  The  best  o^  these  efforts  have  been  mingled  with  much 
iblly,  and  much  sin ;  and  have  teiminated'  only  in  litUe  and  tem- 
porary good.  In  all,  th^t  Christ  said,  supreme  wisdom  shone) 
m  all,  that  he  did  and  suffered,  supreme  excellence.  His  effoia 
have  accomplished  the  salvation  of  a  world,  and  produced  bound- 
less £Ood,  to  unnumbered  millions  of  rational  beings.  Disintei^ 
estedness,  immensely  glorious,  illumined  his  whole  life;  and  encir* 
ded  him  on  the  Cross  with  intense  and  eternal  spleiulour.    No- 
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thing  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  was  ever  before  seen  by  the  universe, 
or  will  be  seen  hereafter*  With  what  emotions,  with  what  praise, 
with  what  solemnities,  ought  he  then  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
race  of  Mam  ! 

The  solemnities,  with  which  He  is  pleased  to  be  commemorated, 
He  himself  has  instituted  in  this  ordinance;  simple;  obvious; 
easily  comprehensible  by  the  humblest  intelligence  ;  coming  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  with  a  powerful,  9nd  undiminishing  impression. 
When  we  assemble  to  celebrate  those  solemnities,  all  the  great 
things,  which  I  have  specified,  are  set  in  full  view  before  our  eyes. 
They  are  all  exhibited  also,  as  done  for  t/j.  Our  souls  were  sin- 
ful, condemned,  and  lost,  equally  with  those  of  others.  We  stood 
on.  the  brink  of  perdition ;  and  infinitely  needed  the  cleansing  of 
the  Great  sacrifice.  There  was  not  an  eye  to  pity,  nor  an  arm  to 
save.  We  did  not  even  wish,  much  less  did  we  ask,  for  deliver- 
ance. At  that  terrible  period,  unsolicited,  undesired,  unwelcomed, 
this  immensely  glorious  Benefactor  stationed  himself  in  the  gap 
between  us  and  ruin ;  suid  voluntarily  became  the  Substitute  foi 
sinners.  Then  God  said  concerning  the  soul,  Deliver  it  from  going 
down  to  the  pit ;  for  I  have  found  a  Ransom.  The  guilt  of  our  sinsy 
this  Divine  Person  washed  awfly  in  his  ow7i  blood.  The  impurity 
of  our  character,  the  root  of  bitterness^  by  which  we  were  dejilei^ 
he  destroyed  for  ever.  The  gates  of  hell,  to  all  his  sincere  fol- 
lowers, he  finally  shut.  The  doors  of  Heaven,  he  opened  with  his 
own  hand ;  destroyed  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  victory  of  the 
grave ;  and  disclosed  the  path  from  that  dark  and  desolate  man- 
sion to  the  world  of  immortal  glory.  From  this  desolate  mansion, 
He  himself  first  trode  that  path ;  and  went  before  to  prepare  a  place 
for  them  in  his  Father'* s  house.  There,  on  a  throne  ot  glory  high 
tmd  lifted  vp^  he  intercedes  for  their  protection  from  enemies,  their 
cUliverance  from  sin,  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  unto  the 
end.  To  them  he  calls  from  that  happy  world  with  the  unceasing 
voice  of  boundless  mercy.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour^  and  art 
k$avy  laden  f  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  There  he  watches  all  their 
gfiings;  and  preserves  their  feet  from  fallings  their  eyes  from  tears^ 
and  their  souls  from  death.  There  he  marks  all  their  weaknesses, 
temptations,  dangers,  and  enemies  ;  and  says  to  edicb^  Hitherto  shalt 
.iiou  comey  but  no  further.  Thence  he  stretches  out  his  arm,  takes 
tbeiB  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  onward  in  the  path  of  Life. 
Their  sighs  he  hears ;  their  tears  he  numbers.  Their  firail,  feeble 
attempts  to  serve  him  he  records  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance. 
'Xbe  bruised  reed  he  suffers  not  to  break^  the  flame  that  feebly  trem- 
bles on  the  smoking  fiax^  he  supers  not  to  expire.  Over  everjr 
enemy  he  enables  mem  finallv  to  triumph,  and  from  every  danger 
to  escape.  Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  he  conducts 
l^m  with  safety  and  hope ;  and,  supported  by  his  rod  and  staffs 
biiogs  them  to  the  land  of  light  and  peace,  which  rises  beyond  it* 
Xhen^  puvified  from  every  stain,  error,  and  imperfection,  he  ad- 
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mits  them  to  his  oivn  vresence^  where  is  fulness  of  joy ,  and  surrouncU 
them  vfilh  pleasures  jbr  evermore. 

To  provide  this  train  of  blessings  for  them,  both  here  and  here- 
after,  he  became  man  ;  a  humble,  suffering,  dying  man  ;  agonized 
ii^  the  garden;  expired  on  the  Cross;  and  descended  into  the 
grave.  Had  it  been  possible,  that  these  blessings  could  be  procure 
ed  at  less  expense,  this  cup  would  certainly  hdive  passed  from  him. 
In  this  ordinance,  then,  we  see  the  real  means  of  all  the  good,  for 
which  Christians  hope  in  this  world,  and  in  that  to  come.  Here 
they  behol^  their  suffermg  Saviour  in  the  very  act  of  purchasing 
for  them  eternal  glory  by  his  tears  and  blood.  What  Christian's 
heart  will  not  distend;  what  Christian's  bosom  will  not  heave  with 
inexpressible  emotions;  in  the  full  sight  of  this  amazing  object! 
Who  among  them  will  not  anticipate  the  exultation  of  Heaven ; 
and  begin  the  new  song  on  this  side  of  the  grave  J  Who,  with  a 
mixture  of  gratitude  and  transport,  will  not  exclaim,  Blessittg^  and 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  he  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  TTirone^ 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

3.  We  are  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ,  with  the  deepest  Hu« 

MILITY. 

When  we  remember  the  things,  which  Christ  has  done ;  we  are 
bound  to  remember,  also,  the  character  of  those,  fy  whom  they 
were  done.  Ood  commcndeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  w'ett 
vet  sinfurs,  He  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  Christ  commendeth  his 
love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners.  He  gave  Himself  ts 
die  for  us.  We  are  bound  never  to  forget,  that  we  are  of  the  hum<« 
blest  class  of  intelligent  creatures ;  born  of  the  earth,  and  kindred 
to  worms ;  of  yesterday  5  comparatively,  knowing  nothing :  our 
strength,  weakness ;  and  our  life,  a  vapour.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  sinners;  apostates;  rebels  against  the  Government  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  condemned  by  his  Law ;  outcasts  from  his  Kingdom ;  and 
destined  to  an  endless  banishment  from  his  presence  in  the  regions 
of  wo. 

In  this  miserable  situation  of  guilt  and  daneer,  He  was  pleased 
to  publish  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  his  beloved  Soiu 
But  we  turned  a  deaf  ear,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  blind  mind,  to  the 
benevolent  proclamation.  We  said,  when  Christ  appeared,  Tki$ 
is  the  Heir}  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  oiir>« 
We  had,  before,  with  bold  impiety  violated  his  Law.  With  a  cor- 
responding ingratitude  we  now  abused  his  grace.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  were  of  no  importance  to  Him.  Of  the  stones  of  the 
street,  he  could  have  raised  up  unto  himself  innumerable  children^ 
all  wiser  and  better  than  we,  perfectly  obedient,  ezcellenrt,  and 
lovely,  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  objects  of  his  deUgfatp 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

But  notwithstanding  our  insignificance,  notwithstancBng  our  pro- 
vocations. He  still  had  mercy  on  us ;  and  sent  his  holy  and  good 
Spuit,  to  enlighten  our  minds,  renew  our  hearts,  ana  purify  oar 
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fives.  He  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  es- 
tablished his  Church ;  founded  the  ministry  ;  appointed  the  ordi- 
nances of  that  worship,  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept ;  ^nd  thus 
disclosed  to  us  the  hopes,  and  the  means,  of  salvation.  All  these 
things,  also,  he  published,  and  perpetuated,  in  that  volume  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  which  he  has  announced  to  us  as  his  own 
Word.  Through  the  glorious  name  of  Him,  who  is  broken  before, 
us  in  this  ordinance,  he  has  taught  us,  that  our  humble,  faithful, 
religious  services  will,  notwithstanding  all  their  imperfections,  be 
acceptable  to  him,  and  profitable  to  us.  Thus  he  has  exhibited 
to  us  infinite  compassion,  kindness,  and  forbearance  :  and  all  this 
through  the  death  of  his  only  begotten  and  dearly  beloved  Son. 
Nay,  this  Glorious  Person  with  unlimited  condescension  calls  to 
us,  while  surrounding  his  table,  Behold  I  stand  at  the  doovj  and 
knock*  If  any  man  will  hear  my  voice^  and  open  the  door  /  /  will 
come  into  him^  and  will  sup  with  him^  and  he  with  me. 

Who  are  we,  my  Brethren,  and  what  is  our  falher^s  house^  thai 
God  hath  brought  us  hitherto  ?  For  his  word?s  sake^  and  according 
to  his  ozon  hearty  has  he  done  all  these  great  things^  to  make  his  ser^ 
vants  know  them.  Who,  that  looks  into  himself;  who,  that  con- 
siders how  little  he  is,  how  prone  to  error,  how  perverse,  how  un- 
believing, how  obdurate,  how  worldly-minded,  how  exceedingly 
guilty,  and  therefore  how  odious,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  can  fail  to 
exclaim  to  his  Divine  Redeemer,  Behold^  I  am  vile^  what  shall  I 
answer  thee;  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  have  heard  of 
thecj  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear^  but  nnw  mine  eye  seeih  thee.  Where- 
fore I  abhor  myself^  and  repent  in  dud  and  ishes. 

From  this  lowly  opinion  of  o'lrselves,  irresistibly  awakened  by 
these  considerations,  naturally  .  irings  condescension  and  kindness^ 
to  others.  That  pride,  which  here  receives  so  deep  a  wound,  is  of 
all  human  passions,  perhaps,  the  most  unfeeling,  unjust,  and  abu- 
sive. From  no  source  do  the  poos-  iviid  powerless  suffer  more  in- 
juries, or  injuries  fitted  to  be  felt  f.iore  deeply :  nor  is  any  human 
feeling  more  unbecoming  the  chaivcter  of  a  man,  nor  more  con- 
trary to  that  of  a  Christian.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible,  that 
he,  who  sotemnljr  regards  the  condescension  of  Christ,  so  strikingly 
manifested  by  this  ordinance^  should  fail  to  experience  the  most 
abasing  views  of  his  own  pride,  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  the 
excellence  of  his  Redeemer's  condescension.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  him  not  to  feel,  that  the  distance  between  Christ  and  himself  is 
infinite;  and  that  that,  between  himself  and  his  humblest  neigh- 
bour, is  nothing.  When,  therefore,  he  beholds  this  Divine  Person 
stooping  immeasurably,  to  regard  with  kindness  a  creature  so  in- 
significant and  unworthy,  as  himself;  he  cannot  but  realize  both 
the  beauty^  and  the  obligation,  of  this  glorious  example;  and  be 
compelled  to  imitate  it  in  exhibiting- kindness  and  condescension  to 
others* 
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4*  We  are  bound  on  this  occasion^  also^  to  form  vigorous  Resolu^ 
tions  of  obedience. 

We  sit  at  the  table  of  Christ,  in  the  professed  character  of  his 
disciples;  In  no  situation  do  we  so  often,  or  so  solemnly,  profess 
ourselves  to  be  of  this  character.  But  our  Saviour  says,  If  ye 
love  mc,  keep  my  commandments.  And  again,  yc  are  my  friends^ 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
end  of  our  profession  ;  the  great  criterion,  by  which  its  sincerity 
is  tried.  Accordingly,  St.  John  says,  Hereby  we  know,  tliat  we  know 
him^  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 

All  obedience  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  for  its  existence^ 
continuance,  and  vigour,  on  the  determinations,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  the  Resolutions y  of  him  who  obeys.  Such  reso- 
lutions are  stations,  whence  our  obedience  sets  out ;  guides,  by 
which  its  course  is  directed ;  remembrancers,  which  warn  us  of 
our  sloth,  wanderings,  and  backslidings ;  add  powerful  excite- 
ments to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  our  duty.  A  solemn  Reso- 
lution is,  perUaps  always,  given  up  with  reluctance.  A  resolution 
often  renewed,  and  rendered  habitual,  is  hardly  given  up  at  all. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  both  requires,  and  enables,  us  to  form 
Resolutions  6i  obedience  to  his  commands,  with  a  power,  which 
may,  I  think,  be  pronounced  singular.  The  immeasurable  benefi- 
cence of  Christ  is  here  presented  to  our  view  by  images  of  the 
most  persuasive  eflScacy,  making  their  appeals  directly  to  the  heart. 
When  we  behold  him,  who  was  infinitely  richjfor  our  sokes  volun- 
tarily becoming  so  poor ^  and  so  distressed,  <Aa/  we  through  his^pav" 
erty  mi^ht  become  rich  in  all  good,  temporal,  and  eternal ;  we  are 
forced  to  ask,  IVhat  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  f 
The  single  word  Obedience  involves  the  whole  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  comes  home  to  the  heart,  recummcnded  by  all  the  love 
of  Christ,  by  all  the  reasonableness  of  his  commands,  and  by  the 
divine  and  immortal  rewards,  which  he  has  promised  to  those  that 
obey  him. 

As  our  obedience  is  in  this  forcible  manner  enjoined,  so  we  are 
equally  required  to  form  those  Resolutions,  whence  it  must  spring. 
We  here  form  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  by  the  side  of  our 
expiring  Redeemer;  in  the  full  prospect  of  his  last  agonies  ;  and 
with  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  immeasurable  love,  which  in- 
duced him  to  undergo  them.  Here,  therefore,  our  Resolutions 
will  be  solemn,  ardent,  firm,  and  faithful.  Of  course  they  will  be 
lasting  and  operative  ;  neither  removed  by  the  wiles  of  the  Tempt- 
er ;  nor  broken  down  by  tribulation  and  persecution  ;  nor  choked 
by  the  cares  and  seductions  of  the  present  world  5  but  producing 
fruit  J  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord^  thirty ,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fola. 

5.  Wt  are  required  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ,  with  Brotherly 
love* 

One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  said  our  Lord  to  his  Discipks^ 
and  all  ye  are  Brethren*    At  this  solemn  scene  Christians  appear 
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in  this  interesting  relation  more  frequently,  more  publicly,  and 
more  intimately,  than  at  any  other.  They  sit  around  one  table, 
united  in  one  covenant;  commune  in  one  worship;  celebrate  one 
crucified  Saviour ;  and,  through  Him,  are  by  adoption  the  children 
of  one  common  Father.  Of  course,  they  are  members  of  the  same 
family;  pursue  the  same  interest ;  walk  together  in  the  same  nar- 
row way  to  eternal  life ;  are  bound  to  the  same  final  home  ;  and 
are  heirs  of  the  same  delightful  inheritance  beyond  the  ei*ave. 
What  considerations  can  awaken  a  sense  of  the  fraternal  relation, 
or  inspire  the  spirit  of  fraternal  tenderness,  if  these  fail? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Christ  has  made  Brotherly  love  the  imme- 
diate, and  great,  object  of  the  new  commandment.  A  new  com- 
mandment  I  give  untoyoUy  thai  ye  love  one  another.  This  he  said 
immediately  after  he  had  ended  the  fii'st  celebration  of  the  Sacred 
Supper.  The  precept,  in  iuself  glorious,  derives  a  peculiar  lustre 
from  the  time,  when  it  was  given  ;  and,  endeared  to  us  from  its 
owa  nature,  is  pre-eminently  endeared  by  the  occasion,  out  of 
which  it  immediately  sprang.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour,  who 
chose  this  solemn,  interesting  period  of  his  life,  as  the  proper  sea- 
son to  j)ublish  it,  seized  the  occasion,  also,  to  enforce  it  upon  his 
followers ;  and  subjoined.  As  I  have  loved  y^i,  that  ye  also  love 
one  another.  What  Christian,  in  full  view  of  this  argument,  can 
fail  to  exercise  the  heavenly  disposition,  required  by  this  peculiar- 
ly Divine  precept ;  especially,  when  he  has  before  his  eyes,  in 
these  solemn  symbols,  the  transcendent  love  of  his  Saviour  to  him 
exhibited  in  colours  of  life  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  Glorious  Person  taught  us,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  love  wovld  Ae,  through 
every  age,  the  standing,  and  decisive,  proof  of  our  Lhscipleshp. 
Hereby,  He  added,  shall  all  meii  know,  that  ye  are  my  Disciples,  if 
ye  have  love  one  to  another*  From  the  conformity  of  our  character 
to  this  precept,  from  our  resemblance  to  his  chai-acter,  all  men, 
however  prejudiced,  however  hostile  to  Christianity,  would  be 
compelled  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  our  profession,  the  reality 
of  our  religious  character,  and  of  coui-se,  the  reality  of  the  Religion, 
which  we  profess.  Exactly  accordant  with  this  declai*ation  of 
Christ  has  been  the  fact,  throughout  every  age  of  the  Church.  The 
Brotherly  love  of  Christians,  wherever  it  has  existed  with  vigour, 
and  operated  with  activity,  has  been,  to  the  world,  the  controlling 

I)rcK)f  ofthe  reality,  and  the  heavenly  origin,  of  the  Christian  Re- 
igion  :  a  proof,  without  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  all  the  other  ar- 
guments, although  completely  unanswerable,  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  convince,  and  still  m.ore  to  persuade,  mankind.  If, 
then,  we  love  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  wish  to  uphold  his 
religion  in  the  world  ;  if  we  love  the  souls  of  men,  and  wish  them 
to  embrace  the  religion,  which  came  down  from  Heaven ;  if  we 
love  the  immortal  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  wish  them 
Co  become  heirs  of  the  happy  world,  where  that  welfare  is  consum- 
VoL.    IV.  48 
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mated ;  we  shall  feel  ourselves,  on  this  account  also,  comj>elled  to 
cherish,  and  lo  exert,  this  angelic  disposition. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Brotherly  love  is  made  in  the  Scnp(^fresy  a 
decisive  proof  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  we  are  D  .ciples 
of  Christ.  IVe  know,  says  St.  John,  that  we  have  passt  d  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  Brethren,  If,  then,  wc  (losire 
peace  of  mind,  a  supporting  hope  of  the  Divine  favour,  iho  'Jclight 
which  springs  from  a  Consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  and  ;ui  ani- 
mating foretaste  of  glory  beyond  the  grave :  we  shall  be  pov.  (  rfuUy 
quickened  to  fulfil  this  benevolent  command  of  the  Redeon.rr. 

All  these  considerations  are  presented  to  us  in  the  strong('>t  man- 
ner by  this  Divine  ordinance.  At  the  sacramental  table,  in  the 
near  prospect  of  his  own  death,  at  the  very  entrance  upor.  those 
agonies,  by  which  the  expiation  of  sin  was  completed,  this  dt  lights 
ful  precept  was  given  by  the  Redeemer.  Here,  therefore  at  every 
season  of  communion,  our  Lord  may  be  justly  considered  as  re- 
newing the  precept  to  us,  and  as  pointing  to  all  the  affecting  con- 
siderations, by  which  it  is  enforced.  At  the  head  of  his  followers 
He  now  sits,  at  every  celebration  of  this  ordinance;  and,  arUrcss- 
ing  them  with  infinite  tenderness,  says,  ^  new  Command ment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  yt  love  one  another  ^  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another. 

6.  We  are  bound  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ,  with  an  w.  [versa! 
Good-will  to  ourfellow-men. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  most  affecting  exhibitiof^  of  the 
Love  of  Christ  to  us,  and  to  others.  He  loved  us,  while  wo  were 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  pronrtise,  aliens  from  his  Church,  en- 
emies to  his  mission  and  character,  without  hope,  and  without  Gody 
in  the  world.  He  loved  us  with  an  eternal  ana  unchangeable  love ; 
a  love  springing  only  from  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  ;  a  love 
stronger  than  death,  and  triumphing  over  the  grave.  He  loved 
us  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed,  and  in  truth  ;  with 
an  eflScacious  love,  productive  of  the  highest  beneficence  on  his 
part,  and  of  the  richest  hopes  and  blessings  on  ours. 

He  has  required,  that  the  same  mind  be  in  us,  which  was  also  m 
Arm;  and  that  we  should  walk  even  as  he  walked.  The  love,  which 
he  has  exercised  towards  us,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  exercise 
towards  our  fellow-men  universally,  whether  friends  or  eiu^mies. 
This  love,  like  his,  Is  to  be  vigorous ;  intense  ;  always  opci-utive; 
perpetually  productive  of  relief  to  the  distressed,  reformation  to 
the  sinful,  improvement  to  the  virtuous,  instruction  to  the  ignorant, 
and  comfort  to  all  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  dis* 
interested;  expansive;  unceasing,  and  superior  to  bigotry,  preju- 
dice, resentment,  and  every  other  selfish  consideration.  For  the 
exercise  of  both  these  last  mentioned  affections,  this  ordinance  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  singularly  happy.  The  example,  which  it 
sets  before  us;  the  precepts,  which  it  irresistibly  calls  to  our  minds; 
and  the  powerful  appeal,  which  it  makes  to  our  hearts,  in  the  apt* 
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ness  and  energy,  of  its  symbols;  awaken,  of  coarse,  ihebrst  af- 
fections, wherever  tbey  dwell,  and  open  the  hands  with  a  Divioc 
instinct,  wheiTver  they  have  been  trained  to  the  glorious  habit  of 
doing  good.  Here,  then,  we  are  to  exercise  the  spirit,  from  which 
all  beneficence  springs.  Here  we  are  to  commence  the  Evan- 
gelical purpose  of  relieving  distress,  and  promoting  coftifort ;  lo  fix 
the  controlHng  resolution,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  Divine  employ- 
ment, of  producing  happiness,  and  effectuating  reformation.  Here, 
particularly,  is  16  be  begun,  and  advanced,  the  illustrious  cliarity 
toward  ike  household  of  faith ^  so  extensively  urged  in  a  former 
discourse,  and  destined  bv  the  Redeemer  to  cheer  the  pilgrimage 
of  his  poor,  humble,  sufiering,  followers,  styled  by  Him  tl\€  least 
of  his  brethren^  by  relieving  their  wants,  multiplying  their  comforts, 
and  brightening  dieir  path  to  Heaven  with  hope  and  joy. 

V.  Of  the  motives^  which  should  influence  us  tt>  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper^  I  shall  mention  the  following. 

1 .  The  Command  of  Christ. 

The  precept.  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  is  possessed  of 
Divine  authority  ;  of  the  same  authority  with  that,  wnich  requires 
us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  the  heart.  The  same  dispo- 
sition, which  would  prompt  us  to  obey  God  in  any  ca^e,  would 
induce  us,  therefore,  to  ooey  Him  in  this.  If  we  reverence  our 
Creator  at  all  5  if  we  regard  at  all  the  character  and  mission  of 
our  Redeemer ;  we  shall  exhibit  this  spirit  as  uniformly,  as  faith- 
fully, as  cheerfully,  in  our  obedience  to  this  institution,  as  in  that, 
which  we  render  to  any  other.  In  vain,  I  fear,  shall  we  plead  a 
disposition  to  obey  God  in  any  thing,  if  we  disobey  him  In  this  ;  or 
that  we  remember  the  Redeemer  with  any  Evangelical  regard,  if 
we  are  indisposed  to  remember  him  in  an  Institution,  so  solemn,  so 
affecting,  so  endearing. 

2.  The  Honour  of  Christ.  '  ' 
Christ  has  required  us  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him.     If, 

then,  we  celebrate  this  ordinance  in  obedience  to  his  command,  we 
shall  celebrate  it  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  with  a  design  to  hon- 
our him  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight  of  others.  When  wo 
call  to  mind  who  it  is,  to  whom  we  render  this  honour,  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  has  suffered,  fpr.our  sakes ;  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  those,  for  whom  all  this  was  done;  and  what  is  the  nature, 
the  number,  and  the  magnitude,  of  those  blessings,  which  these 
sufferings  have  procured  for  his  followers ;  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  not  authority  only,  but  benevolence  also,  benevolence 
operating  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  demands  our  obedience  to 
this  injunction  of  the  Redeemer.  Every  ingenuous  feeling  of  man 
is  here  addressed  in  the  most  forcible  manner.  The  authority,  from 
which  this  precept  proceeds,  is  the  highest.  The  beneficence, 
which  enforces  it,  is  unrivalled.  Reverence  fpr  this  authority,  and 
gratitude  for  this  beneficence,  combine  their  obligatory  power,  to 
produce  in  mankind  a  faithful  aid  cheerful  obedience  to  this  pre- 
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cept.  If  we  are  not  obedient  here  ;  our  neck  must  be  an  iron  mi- 
no.  If  we  are  not  grateful  here ;  well  may  the  Redeemer  exclaim. 
The  ox  knoweih  his  owner j  and  the  ass  his  maslcr'^s  crib^  imt  Israel 
doth  not  know  ;  my  people  dolh  not  consider. 

To  bring  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  behold  your  Redeemer 
nailed  to  the  Cross.  For  whom  was  his  body  broken?  For  whom 
was  his  blood  poured  out?  Who  were  the  losl  beings,  whom  he 
came  to  seek  and  to  save^  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  ? 
On  whose  account  was  he  forsaken  of  his  Father  ?  For  wKom  did 
he  give  up  the  ghost,  and  descend  to  the  grave  ?  Whose  sins  did 
he  wash  away  ?  For  whom  did  he  shut  the  gates  of  perdition,  and 
open  the  door  of  endless  life  ?  Thpse,  who  are  now  before  me,  are 
ihe  immortal,  gniliy,  ruined,  beings,  for  whom  all  this  was  done. 
You  are  the  very  sinners,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  from  the  sins 
of  this  life,  and  the  sorrows  of  that  which  is  to  come.  To  you  he 
now  proffers  all  the  blessings  of  his  mediation  :  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  ;  the  reiiovation  of  the  soul ;  the  hope,  the  peace,  and  the  joy, 
which  flourish  with  undecaying  beauty  in  a  pious  mind;  the  gui- 
dance, the  support,  and  the  consolations  of  his  own  Spirit;  and  an 
kii^erest  in  his  everlasting  love.  You,  he  wishes,  he  labours,  lo 
con^titufe  sons,  and  kings^  and  priests  to  God  our  Father^  and 
iiolds  out  to  your  acceptance  crowns  of  Immortal  glory.  Reject 
him  ;  and  you  are  poor^  and  "wretched,  and  miserable^  and  blind,  and 
naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  Receive  him ;  and  all  things  art 
tfoiirs.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  Are  you  reluctant  to  glorify  this 
Divine  Benefactor  ?  Are  your  hearts  insensible  to  tnese  oblh- 
gations,  and  to  the  immeasurable  love,  from  which  they  have  flow- 
ed ?  Has  sin  palsied  all  your  affections  ?  Has  the  icy  hand  of 
spiritual  death  frozen  yoyr  moral  powers  ;  and  changed  yoii  into 
moving  images  of  the  dead  ?  Does  the  voice  of  mercy  sound 
here  over  a  cemetfery ;  and  waste  itself  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grave  ? 

Let  the  hearts  of  Christians  bum  within  them,  while  Christ 
meets  them  at  his  table,,  and  converses  wit^h  them  on  all  the  ago- 
nies of  the  Cross,  on  all  the  wonders  of  Redeeming  Love,  and  on 
all  the  glories  of  that  happy  world,  to  which  he  is  gone  beforey  te 
prepare  a  place  for  their  final  residence.  Let  them  listen  witk 
transport,  while  he  declares  to  them.  If  I  go,  and  prepare  a  plac% 
for  you  ^  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unio  myself^  thai^ 
where  I  am,  ye  may  be  cuso;  and  let  them  exclaim,  Amen^  Even  $0, 
tome  Lord  Jesus. 

3.  The  Benefits  derived  by  the  Church,  from  ihe  celebration  of 
this  ordinance,  present  another  powerful  motive  to  the  performanc$ 
of  the  duty  in  question. 

He,  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  will  love  hia 
Church  ;  the  religion  which  it  professes  ;  and  the  ordinances,  Inr 
which  that  religion  is  upheld  in  the  world.  Among  these  oreh- 
nances,  hone  has  a  more  dii*ect,  a  more  happy,  influence  upon  the 
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Church,  than  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  preceding  discourse,  I 
have  mentioned,  that  it  was  one  design  of  this  Institution  to  unite 
Christians  in  a  known,  public,  ana  efficacious,  bond  of  union. 
Here,  I  then  observed,  the v  appear  often ;  activelr ;  puWicly  ;  as 
one  body ;  as  professors  of  his  religion ;  as  his  followers,  and  his 
friends.  Here,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  united  in  one  faith,  as 
having  one  common  interest,  and  as  bound  to  one  final,  everlast- 
ing, home. 

Another  dcsigti,  as  I  observed  at  that  time  also,  was  to  edify 
Christians  in  the  Divine  life,  by  improving  their  views,  their  affec- 
tions, and  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  religion.  In 
both  these  respects,  this  ordinance  is  of  incalculable  importance  to 
the  Church. 

At  the  table  of  Christ  chiefly,  after  their  baptism.  Christians  are 
seen,  and  see  each  other,  as  a  public  body  ;  as  mutual  friends  ; 
and  as  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Here,  mutually,  they  give  and  re- 
ceive countenance  and  resolution  ;  worship  together  as  Chris- 
tians only;  rejoice  together;  weep  together;  and  universally  ex- 
ercise the  Christian  graces,  invigorated,  refined,  and  exalted,  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  Gospel.  Here  the  social  principle  of  the 
Intelligent  nature  ascends  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence, of  which  in  this  world,  it  is  capable.  Mind,  here,  refines, 
enlarges,  and  ennobles,  mind;  Virtue  purifies  and  elevates  Vir- 
tue; and  Evangelical  friendshiji  not  only  finds  and  makes  friends, 
but  continually  renders  them  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  name* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Church,  as  a  body,  is  here  most  happily 
prepared  for  such  events,  as  in  the  present  world  it  is  taught  to 
cipect  by  the  Word  of  God.  Prosperity  it  is  prepared  to  receive 
with  moderation,  gratitude,  and  praise.  Adversity  it  is  fitted  to 
meet  with  patience  and  submission,  with  serenity  and  firmness. 
In  every  revival  of  religion,  it  is  enabled  to  exult  with  thanksgiv- 
ing; over  every  decay  of  this  Divine  influence,  to  mourn,  and  to 
pray,  with  sympathetic  tenderness.  Thus  for  all  its  duties  the 
Church  finds,  here,  a  preparation  indispensable  to  the  best  per- 
formance of  them,  and  motives  to  fidelity  in  this  performance,  im* 
mense  in  their  importance,  and  appeahng  directly  to  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  heart. 

He,  who  loves  the  prosperity  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  who  seeks 
to  promote  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Church,  and  who  feels 
an  Evangelical  desire  to  increase  these  invaluable  blessings  to  his 
fellow-Christians,  will  find  in  these  considerations  a  motive,  more 
than  sufficient  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duty  in  question. 
By  the  frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  every  commu- 
nicant contmually  beholds  the  Church  a  compact  body,  possessed 
of  all  the  strength,  firmness,  and  energy,  which  result  frofn  the 
cordial  union  of  many  in  a  great  and  good  design.  Without  this 
iSlessing  Christians  are  feeble,  because  they  are  solitary,  and  are 
easily  broken  down ;  because  they  are  destitute  of  mutual  support^ 
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counseli  and  sjrmpathy.  The  benefits,  which  result  to  wise  or  re- 
ligious men^  froni  walking  with  others,  who  are  also  wise^  I  have 
elsewhere  displayed.  SuflSce  it  here  to  say,  that  these  benefits  are 
peculiarly  found  in  communion  at  the  table  of  Christ. 

4.  Another  powerful  motive  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  wUl 
be  found  by  every  Christian,  in  his  own  Personal  good. 
.  No  exercises  of  the  Christian  life  are  ordinarily  more  pure^ 
vigorous,  and  evangelical,  than  those  which  are  experienced  at  the 
sacramental  table.  The  sense  which  we  here  feel  of  our  guilt, 
danger,  and  helplessness,  is  apt  to  be  vivid,  and  impressive,  in  an 
unusual  degree.  Equally  impressive  are  the  views  which  we  form 
of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  Love.  Here,  eodly-sor- 
row  for  sin  is  powerfully  awakened.  Here,  are  strongly  excited 
complacency  in  the  Divine  character,  admiration  of  the  riches  of 
Divine  grace,  and  gratitude  for  the  glorious  interference  of  Christ 
in  becopiing  the  propitiation  of  our  sins.  Here,  Brotherly  love 
is  kindled  mto  a  name ;  and  Benevolence,  warm,  generous,  and 
expansive,  leatns  to  encircle  the  whole  family  of  Mam.  Here, 
more  perhaps  than  any  where  else.  Christians  nave  the  same  mind, 
which  was  also  in  Christ,  and  prepare  themselves  to  walk  as  he  walk* 
ed.  Every  Evangelical  affection  here,  becomes  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive ;  virtuous  resolutions,  stable;  and  the  pui;po6es  of  the  Christian 
life,  exalted. 

By  the  influence  of  these  affections,  the  views  of  every  good  man 
concerning  religious  truth  become  gradually  purified  ;  and  his  will- 
ingness to  receive,  entire,  the  humbling,  painful,  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  is  insensibly  increased. 

In  the  prayers,  particularly,  and  thanksgivings,  which  are  offer- 
ed up  on  this  occasion  ;  prayers,  rendered  by  the  occasion  itself 
peculiarly  humble  and  sincere ;  thanksgivings,  by  the  same  means, 
made  ardent,  unreserved,  and  elevated  ;  the  mind  is  prone  to  feel 
a  sublimity  of  devotion,  an  Evangelical  refreshment,  a  Heavenly 
rapture,  not  often,  it  is  believed,  found  elsewhere. 

By  all  these  means  a  Christian  is  furnished  in  the  celebration  of 
^is  ordinance,  perhaps  mpr^  frequently  than  in  any  other  situation, 
with  supporting  evidence  of  his  religious  character.  He  finds  here 
the  lively,  and  therefore  the  distinguishable,  exercises  of  a  good 
mind ;  that  disposition,  particularly,  to  obey  God,  which  is  the  soul 
of  his  religion,  and  without  a  conviction  of  which,  all  things  else, 
commonly  considered  as  evidences  of  piety,  must  stand  for  nothing; 
and  with  a  rational  conviction  of  which,  all  these  things  are  chiefly 
unnecessary.  The  existence  of  this  disposition,  he  also  finds  most 
happily  evinced  by  its  increasing  strength ;  the  best,  the  indispen- 
sable evidence,  that  it  has  begun  to  exist.  Multitudes  of  good  men 
obtain  this  invaluable  blessing  here,  who  elsewhere  look,  and  sigh, 
for  it  in  vain.  There  is  scarcely  a  greater  discouragement  to  hia 
who  has  entertained  comfortable  hopes  of  being  a  religious  man, 
than  the  regular  destitution  of  these  blessings  at  the  sacramental 
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table,  Graces,  and  liopes,  and  comforts,  which  elsewhere  decay, 
almost  always  revive  here;  not  indeed,  regularly,  at  every  celebra- 
tion of  this  ordinance;  but  at  certain  happy  seasons,  returning  so 
often,  as  at  least  to  prevent  the  Christian  from  entire  despondence, 
and  usually  so,  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  degree  of  resolution  in 
the  course  of  bis  duty. 

How  much  such  beings,  as  we  are,  need  all  these  benefits,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Should  any  Christian  who  is  present, 
hesitate  concerning  this  subject ;  let  me  request  him  to  remember 
the  sorrows,  doubts,  and  despondencies  of  the  Psalmist ;  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;  a  man  inspired ;  a  man  often  furnished 
with  eminent  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  Let  him  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  his  fellow-Christians;  and  learn  from  their  own  mouths 
their  lukewarmness,  their  sloth,  their  reluctance  to  their  duty,  their 
slowness  of  heart  to  believe^  ahd  their  general  self-condemnation; 
together  with  the  fears  and  doubts,  and  melancholy  forebodings, 
springing  from  these  unhappy  sources.  Let  him,  finally,  remember 
how  often  himself  has  suffered,  when  temptations  arrested  him ; 
his  resolution  became  enfeebled  ;  apprehensions  multiplied;  hope 
gradually  receded  from  his  sight ;  faith  lost  its  hold  on  the  Divine 
promises ;  and  he  appeared  to  himself  as  vibrating  between  Earth 
and  Heaven,  and  as  a  settled  inhabitant  of  neither.  If,  with 
these  things  in  full  view,  he  is  at  a  loss  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  blessings,  which  I  have  recited,  it  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  to  him  their  inestimable 
value. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  observation^  which  have  been  made  in  these  discourses, 
I  deduce, 

1.  The  wisdom  of  this  Institution* 

The  ends,  proposed  in  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  are  certainly  of  a  most  benevolent  and 
giprious  nature,  and  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  All-perfect  Mind. 
They  are  the  enlargement,  and  rectification,  of  our  views  concern- 
ing the  noblest  of  all  subjects,  the  purification  of  our  afiections, 
and  the  amendment  of  our  lives.  The  means,  by  which  these 
ends  are  accomplished,  are  equally  efficacious  and  desirable.  The^ 
are,  at  the  same  time,  simple ;  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capaci- 
ty ;  in  no  respect  burdensome ;  lying  within  the  reach  of  all  men ; 
incapable  of  bein?  misconstrued  wimout  violence ;  and,  therefore, 
not  easily  susceptible  of  mistical,  or  superstitious  perversion.  In 
their  own  proper,  undisguised  nature,  they  appeal  powerfully  to 
the  Senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enlighten,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  understanding.  ^Ac- 
cordingly, Christians  in  all  ages  have  regarded  this  sacranrient  with 
the  hijghest  veneration  ;  have  gone  to  ^e  celebration  with  hope ; 
ttteomd  it  with  defight ;  and  left  it  with  improvement  in  the  Evan- 
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gelical  character.  God  has  been  glorified  by  i)t  in  a  peculiar  man- 
Ber.  The  numbers,  virtues,  and  comforts,  of  his  cnildren,'  have 
been  increased;  and  the  religion  of  the  Cross  has  been  enabled  to 
triumph  over  the  callous,  obdurate,  heart. 

2k  These  observations  strongly  enforce  the  duty  of  Preparing  cur- 
sehesfor  every  celebration  of  this  ordinance* 

Thi9  duty,  as  every  person  may  easily  see,  is  powerfully  urged 
by  almost  every^  thing,  which  has  been  said  jn  tnese  discourses  *, 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  command,  by  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
IpstitutioQ ;  by  the  nature  of  the  disposition  with  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  attend  it ;  by  the  numerous  and  important  benefits  which 
it  confers;  and,  peculiarly,  by. the  glorious  character  of  the  Saviour 
by  whom  it  was  enjoined. 

The  onlv  manner  in  which  we  can  rationally  hope  to  ful&l  these 
duties,  or  share  in  these  blessings,  is  the  faithful  celebration  of  the 
ordinance  itselL  .  To  such  a  celebration  it  is  ordinarily  indispensa- 
ble, that  we  make  ourselves  ready  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
He  who  comes  to  the  sacramental  table  with  a  thoughtless,  indif- 
ferent, worldly  spirit,  may  expect  to  go  from  it  without  profit,  and 
without  comfort.  Nav,  more  ;  as  he  comes  with  an  unworthy  dis- 
position, he  is  bound  to  believe,  that  he  will  eat  and  drink  judg- 
men/  to  himself  The  merely  external  performance  of  any  duty 
neither  promises,  nor  conveys,  any  blessing  to  the  performer.  The 
road  to  all  blessings  is  obedience ;  and  obedience  always  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart. 

The  proper  means  of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  Lord's  Sud- 
per,  are  solemn  contemplations  on  th^  great  subjects  of  it ;  tne 
attentive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  other  religious  bqi^ks;  par- 
ticularly those  parts  of  them,  which  are  employed  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Cross,  and  the  love  of  the  Reaeemer ;  self-examint- 
tion  ;  and  prayer.  Let  a  man  examine  himself  says  St*  Paul,  and. 
$0  let  him  eat  of  that  breads  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he  that  eotetk 
and  drinketh  unworthily ,  eateih  anddrinketh  judgment  to  himself 
not  discerning  the  Lord^s  body :  that  is,  not  distinguishing  the  true 
nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance.  The  solemn  contemplatioa^ 
the  diligent  reading,  which  1  have  recommended,  are  indispensable 
means  of  this  discernment;  as  self-examination  is,  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  views  and  disposition  of  our  own  minds.  Prayer,  though 
not  the  only,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best^  mode  of  self-examination* 
In  the  awful  presence  of  Jehovah,  while  employed  in  .the  confess- 
ion of  our  sikis,  and  supplication  for  his  merc^,  we  cannot  avoid 
fi^eling  our  own  unworthiness,  the  reality,  muliiiude,  and  aggrava- 
tion, of  our  sins,  and  the  necessity  of  his  grace  to  give  us  the 
victory  over  them ;  a  candour,  and  an  integrity  of  investigatioo^ 
not  easily  attainable  in  any  other  situation.  With  these  means^ 
iSsdthfully  employed,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  just  apprehensions 
concerning  this  soleou)  ordinance ;  evangelical  dispositions  in  our 
utteodance  upon  it ;  and  that  blessii^  of  God,  waich  will  odaIk^ 
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it  efficacious  to  our  OHnfort,  peace,  and  advanceoient  in  the  Divine 
life. 

When  the  glorious  Person,  whom  Ovd  Htm  $ei  King  tpon  kU  Holy 
Bill  o/Ztorij  comes  m  to  see  the  guests  at  his  table ;  how  delightful 
wiH  it  be  to  each  of  us,  my  brethren,  to  be  found  by  himcmd  in  : 
the  robe,  of  righteousness,  and  thus  pr^ared  to  receive  him  with 
the  honour  which  is  his  due !  How  delightful  to  be  welcomed  by  [ 
him  to  his  table,  and  received  with  smiles  of  complacency !  How 
distressing  on  the  contrary,  how  dreadful,  to  appear  before  him 
wUhmU  a  wMing  garment!  Who  must  not  be  speechless^  when 
He  itemly  and  awfully  demands  the  cause  of  this  unseemly,  and 
kreverent  appearance  f  Who  must  not  be  overwhelmed  withan« 
gush  and  dismay,  to  hear,  pronounced  concerning  himself,  the  ter- 
rible sentence,  Bind  Atn*,  hand  and  /opI,  und  take  him  ame^  tmd 
€M9t  him  into  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
^tmihf 
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THE  EXTRA6RD1NARY   If  SANS   OF   6RACB«^ — THB  DISGIPLItfB 
THE   CHURCH. 


BfATTBKW  ivlli.  16—18. — MoTtmtr^if  thy  Brother  tretpam  againtt  tkf,  gomndtiO 
him  hiifauU,  between  thee  aind  him  alone  ;  if. he  thaU  hear  thee,  thou  had  gainei 
t%y  Brother.  But  ifht  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  utort^ 
thiu  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wUneuetf  every  word  may  6c  eetabtithed,  J§nm 
if  he  Mhall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church  ;  but  ifheduM  negUtt 
'  ■!    id  homr  the  Church,  lei  him  be  umio  thee  aeon healhon man,  and  a  Publieqm, 

In  the  six  precedingdiscourses,  I  have  considered  at  lengthy* 
two  Ordinances  of  the  Uhristi^n  Church)  commonly  styled  Sacra- 
ments ;  to  wit,  Baptism  and  the  LortPt  Sumptr.  I  ^hafl  now  pro« 
ceed  to  the  consi<Jeration  of  another,  and  the  only  remaining  ordn 
nance  peculiar  to  that  body ;  lo  wit,  Christian  DisciflvM. 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

L  Tht  Duties  to  be  Jone^ 

II«  The  Manner  J  in  which^ 

III.  T%e  Ends^  for  which,  Mdf 

IV.  The  Persons  J  by  whom,  they  are  to  he  done;  and, 

V.  The  Motives  to  the  performance. 

I.  The  particular  Duties,  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  ChrisCiaii 
Discipline,  are, 

1.  Hliat  may  be  called  Private  Remonstrance. 

If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  himhiiftndi 
heimeen  thet  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  ha.st  gained 
ihy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  oiu  or 
.  twto  more,  that  m  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnessesy  every  word  may 
ke  established.  The  ground  of  proceieding  here,  as  stated  by  our 
Saviour,  is  an  actual  trespass  of  one  member  of  the  Church 
aeainst  another.  It  is  a  trespass,  Eov  j«  a^^in^n  s»c  tre  V  njex^of  ^i, 
Ijthy  brother  sin  against  thee.  If  he  commit  a  serious  (aolt.  The 
mere  operations,  and  evidences,  of  those  infirmities  which  are 
common  to  good  men  as  well  as  others,  are  nopart  of  this  ground  ; 
and  Aimish  no  warrant  for  the  proceeding,  zealous  persons  are 
often  ready  to  construe  every  such  infirmity  into  a  serious  trant- 
pession,  and  to  swell  pence,  owed  to  themselves,  into  the  value  d 
UiUnts*  In  this  manner,  they  degrade  religion  inlo  a  spirit  of  cap- 
tiousness ;  and,  as  for  as  in  thenuies,  employ  the  authority  of  l&e 
Church  as  an  engine  to  gratify  their  own  unreasonable  passions, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbours.  The  same  things 
are  also  true  of  persons,  of  a  peculiarly  exact  and  rigid  character  | 
wlio  often  demand,  that  their  fellow-Christians  should  walk  bf 
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ruled,  formed  by  themselves ;  and  appear  to  feel  as  if  themselrat 
Imd  been  constituted  definitive  judges  concerning  the  Christian 
privileges  of  other  men. 

It  muMt  be  a  fault  actually  committtd*  If  thy  brother  trespass 
against  thee  ;  timt  is,  in  reality.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  object  of 
•Qspicion,  or  belief,  his  easy  for  us  to  injure  a  Christian  brothtr 
by  our  unjust  suspicion,  more  than  he  would  have  injured  us,  had 
he  conunitted  the  very  fault,  of  which  we  suspect  him.  We  are, 
dierefore,  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  before  we  take  ^ny  measures 
of  a  disciplinary  nature.  It  will  always  be  mischievous  to  others, 
as  well  as  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  ourselves,  to  create  faults 
for  them  by  the  indulgence  of  our  own  passions  and  prejudices,  as 
well  as  to  suppose  them,  without  ample  proof. 

When  such  assgrance,  and  such  proof,  have  been  obtained,  the 
person^  against  whom  the  trespass  is  committed^  is  here  required  togOy 
mid  tell  it  to  the  offending  party  in  a  manner  absolutely  private* 
No  persons  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  interview.  Here  he  is  to 
explain,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any  other  person,  his 
own  views  concerning  the  trespass,  and  the  proper  conduct  to  be 
adopted  by  way  of  reparation.  He  is  bound  f(x  see,  that  these 
views  are  conformed  to  the  Gospel ;  and  that  both  the  temper, 
and  the  language,  are  such,  as  the  Gospel  requires ;  meek;  gentle ; 
unoffending ;  calculated  not  to  irritate,  or  alienate,  but  to  convince, 
persuade,  and  conciliate,  ho  striiV  is  permitted  by  our  Saviour 
tp  arise  here;  no  provocation  :  no  ..nkindness.  In  this  manner, 
it  is  ever  to  be  remembct'<'d,  the  otlending  brother  will  be  gained, 
if  eained  at  all. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  operate  with  its 
whole  efficacy ;  every  debate  of  this  nature  would  terminate  here. 
Unhappily,  such  is  not  always  the  case«  Our  S.<\  «,m-,  foreseeing 
this  state  of  things,  has  provided  for  it  the  best  re  iLCiJy,  which  the 
human  character,  and  circumstanrcs,  will  admit.  He  has,  in  the 
text,  directed  the  person,  against  w.om  the  trespass  is  committed, 
to  take^  after  having  failed  to  <>  .in  reparation^  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  Churchy  and^  with  tutir  aid^  to  renew  his  efforts  for 
the  same  desirable  purpose  of  gaining  the  trespassing  brother.  These 
brethren  are  called  in  for  two  purposes.  One  is  ;  that  they  may 
be  vfitnesses  of  every  things  which  pertains  to  the,  existing  state  of  the 
transaction*  The  other  is  ;  tjiat  the  weight  of  their  character^  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  counsels^  may  influence  the  trespasser  to  suchfur 
ture  conduct  towards  his  brother^  as  will  become  his  Christian  profes^ 
sion.  The  former  of  these  purposes  is  directly  expressed  in  the 
text.  The  latter  is  plainly  involved  in  the  phraseology,  and,  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  them. ,  This  Supposes  these  brethren  to  use  their 
advice,  and  persuasion,  and  of  course,  the  weight  of  their  char- 
acter, for  a  right,  and  happy  termination  of  the  controversy. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  obvious,  that  the  persons, 
called  in  for  this  purpose,  should  possess  a  character  vinexcep- 
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Ibnable;  particularly  in  the  eye  of  tke  Trespasser;  that  ibtj 
should  be  persons  of  weight,  wisdom,  moderation^  and  gentleness; 
and  sufficiently  disinterested  to  consult  the  good  of  both  parties 
with  benevolence,  and  impartiality.  As  these  are  the  men,  whom 
a  Trespasser  will  hear,  if  he  will  hear  any  man ;  so  the  injured 
brother  is  plainly  bound  to  call  to  his  aid  men  of  this  description^ 
for  the  adjustment  of  his  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  both  parties  are  bound  to  listen  with  meekness,  candooi^ 
and  cordiality,  to  the  counsels  of  these  brethren* 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Disciplins  tt 
Abmonition. 

Itmay  be,  it  sometimes  is,  the  fact,  that  the  Trespasser  will  not 
listen  to  private  remonstrance  in  either  of  these  forms.  In  this 
case,  our  Saviour  directs  the  injured  brother  to  bring  his  cause  to 
the  Church.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them^  tell  it  unto  ths 
Church.  I  shall  hei^after  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Church  in  this  place,  and  shall  presume  here,  that  the  first  applK 
cation,  to  be  made  in  this  case,  is  to  the  6od[y,  commonly  denoted 
by  the  word  in  our  own  Country.  Tl:  «  body  is  bound  lo  receive, 
hear,  and  adjust,  the  cause. 

Should  the  accused  person  be  founCk  ^uilty  of  the  fault,  laid  to 
his  charge ;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  solemnly  to  ad» 
monish  him  of  his  sin,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  atoning  for 
it  by  making  the  proper  reparation,  with  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  Excommunication. 

It  is  reasonably  expected,  that  any  member  of  a  Church  wiH 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  body  vof  his  fellow-Christians,  with 
whom  he  is  in  immediate  communion.  Accordingly,  the  process  of 
discipline  almost  always  terminates,  here,  with  admonition.  Still 
there  are  cases,  in  which,  cither  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
innocent,  or  what  is  probably  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  un- 
happy, from  passion,  pride,  and  obstinacy,  the  Trespasser  refuses 
to  near  even  the  solemn  voice  of  this  tribunal.  In  such  cases,  ths 
Church  is  directed  to  withdraw  from  him  all  Christian  privileges^ 
so  far  as  their  own  communion  is  concerned  or  their  power  ex- 
tends. Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publican* 
These  words,  as  you  well  know,  denoted  to  a  Jew^  the  worst  of  his 
fellow-men.  Among  such  men  the  Trespasser  is  henceforth  to  be 
accounted  by  those,  whom  he  has  refused  to  hear ;  and,  in  my 
view,  by  all,  who  consider  their  system  of  proceedings  as  cvaiK 
gelical. 

This  sentence  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  twofold,  the  greater 
Excommunication,  and  the  less :  the  latter  not  uncommonly  termed 
suspension.  The  difference  between  them  is  ibis :  In  the  latter,  a 
person  is  suspended  from  the  privileges  of  Church-membership  for 
a  period ;  sometimes,  however,  an  indefinite  one ;  with  a  hope, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  will  ere  long  return  lo  his  duty.  In  the 
former,  he  is  absolutely  excluded  from  all  the  peculiar  privileges ef 
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the  Church,  wilhout  siny  apparent  ejq>ectatton,  that  he  will  be  rein- 
stated in  them  again. 

This  sentence  existed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  ancient 
Christians  ;  has  been  continued  in  the  Greek  and  Romish  Church- 
es ;  and  exists  amon^  the  various  Protestant  Churches,  with  diflfer- 
cnt  degrees  of  formality,  and  severity.  Jt  was  in  use  even  among 
the  Heathen  ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  terrible  punishment^ 
inflicted  in  Hindoostan.  Among  the  Jeros^  Greeks^  and  Romanists^ 
and  even  in  the  English  Church,  it  is  followed  by  terrible  conse- 

Siences,  as  well  as  attended  by  several  circumstances,  to  which 
e  Scriptures,  so  far  as  1  can  perceive,  give  no  countenance.  In 
some  cases  it  has  bfeen  accompanied  by  dreadful  imprecations; 
and  followed,  in  some,  by  a  variety  of  ctvil  disabilities,  and  suffer- 
ings, in  themselves  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  wholly  unwarranted 
bv  Christ  or  his  Apostles.  Jn  this  country,  the  ScripMires  are 
allowed  to  control,  exactly,  every  thing  relating  to  this  subject. 
Christ  directs  in  the  text,  that  the  person  who  refuses  to  hear  the 
Church,  shall  be  considered  by  it  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publi- 
can. St.  Paul  directs  the  Church  to  Mark  them  thai  cause  divi- 
tionsj  and  avoid  Ihem^  Rom.  xvi.  17:  To  withdraw  from  a  Brother^ 
who  walks  disorderly^  2  Thess.  iii.  6 :  and  to  reject,  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition,  a  Heretic,  or  a  person  who  creates  division 
among  its  members,  Titus  iii.  10. 

In  all  these  directions  nothing  is  warranted,  beyond  a  single 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  admit  the  oH'ondinj  brother 
to  a  participation  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The  crimes  are  all 
specified;  and,  in  my  opinioit,  we  have  no  right  to  add  to  their 
number.  The  punishment  is  specified  :  and  we  have  no  right  to 
add  to  its  severity.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  all  i!ic  authority,  which 
the  Church  possesses,  it  derives  solely  from  Christ ;  and  can  exer- 
cise no  more  than  is  given.  It  can  constitute  no  new  crimes ;  and 
form,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  no  constnictive  treasons. 
It  can  add  no  new  modes  of  punishment.  Conlompi,  therefore, 
exhibited  in  a  Bishop's  Court,  an  ojFencc  wholly  of  n  civil  nature, 
cannot  be  a  proper  foundation  for  this  punishment.     Nor  can  im- 

1>risonment,  or  any  other  infliction  of  the  Magistrate,  Reconnected 
awfully  with  Excommunication.  These,  and  all  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  1  consider  as  unhappy  relics  of  preceding,  and  very 
unhappy,  times. 

St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  11,  directs  the  brethren  of  that  Church,  not 
io  keep  company,  if  any  man,  that  is  called  a  brother,  he  a  fornicator, 
or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extor- 
iiontr :  with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat.  These  words  contain  an 
additional  punishment  to  that,  which  is  inflicted  under  the  direc- 
tions quoted  above  ;  and  require  Christians,  in  the  cnses  specified, 
not  voluntarily  to  have  intercourse  with  Church-members,  excom- 
municated for  these  crimes.  I  say  excommunicated  for  these  trimcs, 
becaose  Su  Paul  supposes  the  persons,  referred  to.  to  be  severally 
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guilty  of  them.  But  this  caooot  be  lawfully  supposed,  until  it  i« 
proved  before  the  Church,  the  proper  tribunal ;  when,  if  unrcjjcnt- 
ed  of,  it  is  followed,  of  course,  by  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion* In  this  decision  of  St.  Paul,  all  such  intercourse  is  plainly 
forbidden,  as  involves  more  countenance,  and  expresses  less  dis* 
approbation,  of  the  offender,  than  voluntarily  eating  with  him  ai 
a  common  meal.  It  is,  i  think,  reasonably  supposed,  that  per- 
sons, excommunicated  for  other  crimes,  plainly  equivalent  in  de- 
gree to  those,  which  are.  here  specified,  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  word  iro^,  in  this  text,  denotes  any  inconti* 
nent  person* 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  relation,  which  pet^ 
sons,  baptized  in  their  infancy,  sustain  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
deferred  the  question  concerning  the  manner^  in  which  ihey  art  to  be 
affected  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  On  this  subject  1  shall 
now  make  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  tliat. such  persons  cannot  hecxcomr 
municated. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  body,  of  which  they  are 
membei'S,  can  never  be  summoned  together,  to  hear  their  ( nuse, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  them ;  and  from  the  additional  fact,  tiiatno 
part  of  this  body  is  warranted,  to  act  for  the  whole.  This,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  a  part,  and  a  wise  one,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  systcnn  of 
the  Gospel ;  indispensable,  perhaps,  to  the  prosperity  of  Religion, 
as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Secondly.  The  Discipline  of  all  such  persons  during  the  yeart 
of  minority^  is  committed  supremely^  to  their  Parents  and  Guar-' 
aians. 

J^owy  says  the  Apostle,  Isay^  tliat  the  heir^  as  long  as  he  is  a  child, 
differeth  nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all  ^  hut  is 
under  tutors  and  governors^  until  the  lime  appointed  of  the  father0 
Gal.  iv.  1,  2.     Here  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  that,  so  long  as  uo  are 
children,  we  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  our  pareiiis;  f  vea 
as  servants  are  under  that  of  their  masters  ;  and  are  obli- <  J  to 
obey  not  only  them,  but  also  such  tutors  and  governors,  as  they 
are  pleaded  to  appoint  over  us.     In  Col.  iii.  20,  he  commands. 
Children^  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  ;  and  subjoins,ybr  //m  i$ 
well'pleasing  unto  the  Lord.    Were  the  Church  to  interfere,  direct- 
ly, in  the  government  of  persons,  thus  situated;  two  independent 
jurisdictions  would  exist  over  the  same  subject,  at  th^  same  time, 
and  with  respect  to  the  same  things.     These,  in  their  exercise, 
could  not,  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  in  its  best  fonn, 
fail  to  clash  in  many  instances.     If  both  jurisdictions  are  rightful, 
and  scriptural;  the  child  would  not  know  which  to  obey.     But 
the  Scriptures  have  sealed  this  point,  by  requiring  him  to  obey  his 
parents  in  all  things,  and  informing  him,  that  this  is  well-pleasing 
unto  the  Lord*    llerxe  1  infer,  that  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Church  over  the  child  must  be  merely  nominal ;  and  can  exist  to  ni 
vahmble  purpose. 

Thirdly.  The  Church  possesses  an  indirect  control  over  the  child 
by  the  control  which  it  has  over  the  parents  ^  and  this  it  is  bound  to 
txercise  in  every  proptr  manner* 

The  parents  are  members  of  a  particular  Church ;  and  therefore 
subject  to  its  discipline.  Every  Church  is  accoitiingly  bound  to 
require  such  parents,  as  are  members  of  it,  to  instruct,  and  eovern, 
theirchildren  5  and  to  walk  before  them  agreeably  to  the  GospeL 
The  Church  is  bound  to  see,  that  all  this  is  actually  done;  and  to 
call  to  a  solemn  account  all  its  members,  who  neglect,  or  violatCi 
these  duties.  This  is  a  control,  which,  if  dujy  exercised,  cannot 
feil  of  being  beneficial  to  the  children.  Any  other  must,  1  think, 
be  of  course  injurious. 

Fourthly.  The  several  members  of  a  Church  are,  in  my  viewj 
bonnd  also  to  reprove,  and  admonish^  baptized  persons^  whom  they 
iee  in  CJu  commission  of  sin* 

Thou  shah  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour^  said  God  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him  ;  pr,  as  in  the  margin,  fhat  thou 
bear  hot  tin  for  him.  This  rule  appears  to  have  the  fullest  appli- 
cation to  the  case  in  hand.  Baptized  persons  have  a  peculiar 
claim  on  professing  Christians  for  thi^  office  of  love;  and  are  bound 
to  receive  it  with  humility,  and  reformation. 

Ministers  ought,  in  my  view,  to  make  it  a  business  of  their  min- 
isterial office  distinctly  tb  unfold  to  them  the  natui-e  of  their  rela- 
tion  to  God,  and  his  Church  ;  and  solemnly  to  enforce  on'tbe^  the 
duties,  arising  from  this  relation ;  particularly  the  duties  of  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  of  giving  themselves  up  16  Gold 
in  his  covenant,  and  taking  upon  themselves,  openly,  the  charac- 
ter of  Christians.  This,  lapprehehd,  should  be  done  not  only 
from  the  desk,  but  in  a  regular  course  of  laborious  catechetical 
instruction.  The  same  things  should  be  explicitly,  and  solemnly 
enjoined  from  time  to  time  upon  their  parents ;  one  of  whose  first 
duties  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  to  co-operate  faithfully  with  their 
ministers  in  teaching,  and  enjoining,  these  things  upon  their  ChiK 
dren.  Were  these  things  begun,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  ca* 
pable  of  understanding  them,  and  pursued  through  every  succeed- 
ing period  of  their  nonage ;  a  fair  prospect,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  opened  for  the  vigorous  growtn,  and  abundant  fruitful- 
ness,  of  this  nursery  of  the  Church. 

Should  baptized  persons,  with  these  advantages,  conduct  thei»- 
selves  frowardly  in  a  course  of  open,  obstinate  iniquity,  after  they 
have  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  the  Church  may.  with  the  strict- 
est propriety,  shut  them  out  from  these  privileges,  until  by  a  peni- 
tent and  becoming  deportment,  they  shall  manifest  their  <"ontritio» 
for  their  guilty  conduct ;  not  however  without  previous  and  ampb 
sidmonilion.  I  will  further  suggest,  that,  in  my  own  view,  it  is  & 
part  of  the  duty  of  each  Church,  at  their  meetings  for  evangelical 
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conversation  and  prayer,  to  summon  the  baptized  persons,  who  art 
minors,  to  be  present  at  convenient  seasons,  while  the  Church  of- 
fers up  prayers  to  God  peculiarly  for  them ;  and  to  pray  for  theiOf 
particularly,  at  other  meetings,  holden  for  these  purposes. 

Were  all  these  thmgs  regularly,  and  faithfully  done  ;  (and  they 
all  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  persons,  baptized  lo 
their  infancy)  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  a  new  face  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  put  upon  the  condition,  and  character,  of  the 
persons  in  question*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  much  less 
attention  is  paid  to  them  in  modern,  than  la  ancient,  times ;  at  least 
by  Churches  in  general;  and  less,  I  think,  by  ourselves,  than  by 
our  Ancestors.         ^ 

II.  The  Manner^  in  tohich  Discipline  is  to  be  conducted^  next 
claims  our  attenlion. 

Concerning  this  subject,  thei*e  can  be  little  debate,  or  doubu 
Wc  are  abundantly  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  that  private  remoi>- 
strance,  and  public  admonition,  are  ever  to  be  administered  with 
lowliness  of  mind,  with  entire  candour  and  moderation ;  with  un- 
biassed equity  ;  with- a  spirit  of  meekness,  patience,  and  forbear* 
ancc.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive^  but  be  gentle  to  all 
men ;  and  must  here  be  especially  upon  his  guard  against  the  in- 
trusion of  every  passion,  and  the  adoption  of  all  improper  conduct; 
because  here,  as  he  is  obliged  to  assume  some  degree  of  authori- 
ty, «nd  is  at  times  employed  in  endeavouring  to  redress  injuries, 
which  himself  has  received,  he  will  be  in  peculiar  danger  of  de- 
pa  iling  from  his  duty.  A  false  step,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
process  in  private  remonstrance,  is  eminently  mischievous ;  be- 
cause from  this  commencement  the  whole  process  is  apt  to  derive 
its  character.  Yet,  here,  such  a  step  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected 
more  than  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  progress.  The  remon- 
strant is  often  wholly  unexperienced  in  business  of  this  nature ; 
often  personally  interested;  usually  in  some  degree  agitated,  and 
therefore  in  danger  of  being  oft*  his  guard  ;  frequently  ignorant  of 
what  is  precisely  his  duty  ;  possessed  of  an  authority  in  a  great 
measure  undefined,  except  by  his  own  discretion ;  and  this  discre- 
tion less  perfect  in  many  cases,  than  could  be  wished.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, the  best  and  wisest  men  are  in  some  danger  of 
acting  with  impropriety ;  while  others,  of  an  inferior  character,  are 
propoi'tionally  more  exposed.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  here, 
tAat  this  is  the  stage  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  peculiarly  attend- 
ed with  hopes  of  success.  While  the  subject  of  remonstrance  is 
concealed  Irom  the  view  of  the  Public;  pride,  that  insidious  ene- 
my of  all  men,  even  the  best;  the  desire  of  self-justification;  the 
fear  of  losing  one's  character  in  the  view  of  one's  family,  friends, 
and  neighbours;  and  the  heat  and  obstinacy,  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  controversy,  already  advanced  ;  are  not,  here,  unless 
by  some  unhappy  imprudence,  roused  to  any  great  de^ee  of  ex- 
ertion.    If  the  nund  is  ever  calm,  and  self-possessed ;  it  is  at  ihii 
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tee.  If  hope  is  to  be  ardently  indulged  any  wbcre ;  it  b  hen.. 
Let  the  remonstrant,  therefore,  remember ;  and  let  those  who  ac- 
company him  remember  also ;  that  here  they  are  either  to  gain,  or 
lose,  their  brother.  With  an  object  of  this  inestimable  importance 
before  them,  there  will  ever  be  reason  to  hope,  that  the  £aiult  will 
aot  be  theirs. 

Here,  I  beg  leave  to  give  it,  as  my  own  opinion,  founded,  as  I 
Irast,  both  on  the  Scriptures  and  experience,  i\k^iprivale  contrth 
Persies  bitween  Indiviauats  of  the  Churchy  arising  frnm  supposed 
personal  offences^  should,  as  far  as  may  6e,  without  refusing  the 
^gf^  ^f  ^pp^oi  to  the  Churcfi,  be  terminated  without  being  broughi 
M  its  decision.  This  I  take  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  the  text.  It  is 
intended  by  our  Saviour,  that  the  ofien*ler  should  hear,  and  yield 
to,  those  brethren,  who  accompany  the  remonstrant.  St.  rmU^ 
also,  finding  iuult  with  the  Corinthian  Christians  for  going  to  law 
before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints,  savs.  Do  ye  not  kn^m^ 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?  and  tf  the  world  shall  be 
judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  If, 
then,  ye  have  judgments  of  things,  pertaining  to  this  life  ;  set  them 
tojiidge,  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  I  will  not  stay  to 
comment  on  the  translation  of  these  verses,  although  1  think  it  in- 
correct ;  because  every  translation  of  them  will  coincide  with  my 
own  design.  It  is  this,  that  the  controversies  between  individual 
Christians,  the  secular  controversies  especially,  are  here  directed 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  brought  for  decision  before  other  members  <^ 
this  Church ;  and,  according  to  the  present  version,  before  tbose^ 
eveti  of  little  estimation,  for  their  attainments,  in  the  view  of  the 
Church.  If  tfie  Corinthians  were  to  issue  their  personal  contro» 
▼ersies  m  this  manner,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  and  proper,  that 
•urs  should  be  issued  in  a  similar  manner.  If  those,  who  pos«> 
sessed  a  humble  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
were  competent  to  determine  their  controversies  ;  the  superior 
members  of  our  own  Churches  are  certainly  competent  to  deter- 
mine ours. 

Experience  has,  in  my  view,  long  since  proved,  that  controvert 
sies  or  this  nature  are  apt  to  be  begun  with  resentment,  and  main*- 
tain^  with  violence ;  and  to  wear,  at  their  commencement,  and 
throughout  their  progress,  the  aspect  of  a  common  litigation.  Of 
course,  they  are  often  attended  whh  all  the  evils  of  such  a  litiga^ 
tion,  and  many  more  ;  ace  carried  on  with  bitterness  and  cinimos* 
hy,  and  end  in  riveted  hatred ;  are  the  means  of  impairing  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  parties,  of  leading  them  into  many  and  great  sias^ 
tod  of  leaving  them  in  a  state,  little  fitted  for  improvement  or  conoh 
fort,  of  splitting  a  Church  into  divisions,  and  of^injuring,  if  not 
llestroying,  the  usefulness  of  its  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  thejr 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighbourhood ;  expose  the  Christian  char* 
tfcter  to  shame,  disgust,  and  reprobation  ;  wound  the  prospcftty 
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of  religion ;  and  become  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  worst  of  its 
enemies* 

Admonition  and  Excommtmication  ahovld  be  administered  with 
the  Jtame  dispositions^  which  have  been  mentioned  as  proper  accam^ 
paniments  of  Private  Remonstrance  ;  united  Tsoiih  a  solemnilunfifm- 
tiessy  and  authority j  becoming  the  character  of  a  Church.  To  the 
dignity  of  this  tribunal,  calmness,  moderation,  and  tenderness,  are 
indispensable.  The  wisdom,  which  should  preside  in  it,  is  that 
which  is  from  above^  pure^  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easily  entreatedf 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  toithoui  1^ 
pocrisy. 

Before  this  tribunal,  also,  no  causes  should  be  permitted  to  come 
to  trial,  of  which  the  subjects  are  not  distinctly  specified ;  together 
with  the  time  and  place,  at  which  they  have  existed  /  and  all  the  mm^ 
teriat  circtmistances,  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  All  these 
ought,  also,  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  accused,  a  sufficient 
time  before  the  trial,  to  give  him  a  full  opportunity  for  preparing 
his  defence. 

When  a  trespasser  has  been  excommunicated;  every  proper 
inducement  should  be  holden  out  to  him  to  return  hy  repentance,  and 
reformation.  For  this  end,  the  Minister,  and  other  persons  ot 
weight  in  the  Church,  should  lake  every  proper  and  promising  oc* 
Cd»on  to  give  him  their  best  counsels,  and  exhortations.  As  this 
ought  to  be  done  for  a  Heathen,  and  a  Publican  ;  it  will,  1  pre- 
sume, be  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  him. 

Formerly,  Excommunication  was  accompanied  by  many  ex* 
pressions  of  a  s|)irit,  not  more  hostile  to  the  trespasser,  than  to 
Uhristianity.  The  Object  of  it  was  cursed  in  form,  and  solemnly 
consigned  to  perdition.  Happily  for  us,  no  severities,  even  <^ 
form,  exist  in  this  sentence  here,  beside  those,  which  are  plainly 
authorized  by  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  Ends,  for  which  Christian  Discipline  was  instituted,  an 
tl^e  following.  \ 

1 .  The  Amendment  of  those,  who  transgress. 

For  this  end,  evepy  part  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  is  calcu- 
lated, as  if  it  had  no  other  object.  The  attention,  paid  to  it,  m^ 
however,  perfectly  justified  by  its  importance.  This  is  no  less 
than  the  reformation  of  a  lapsed  Christian  Brother.  His  peace; 
his  Christian  character;  his  worthy  participation  of  Christian  priv* 
ileges ;  his  recovery  of  the  Divine  approbation  ;  his  future  useful- 
ness in  the  present  life ;  the  measure  of  his  happiness  in  the  life  to 
come;  and  even  his  salvation  itself;  are  ail  deeply  concerned, 
and  oftentimes,  absolutely  involved,  in  these  administrations.  That 
these  objects  are  at  times  accomplished  by  Private  Remonstrance, 
and  Public  Admonition,  will,  probably  not  be  doubted.  With  equal 
certainty  are  they  acconiplished  by  Excommunication.  This  is 
dtrectiv  declared  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  In  the  name  of  ihs 
Ld>rd  Jesus  Christ,  being  gathered  together,  in  better  language,  6niig 
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fthertd  togtikirin  ihenmuef  aur  LoriJenu  ChriHj  and  of  my 
irity  with  the  power  of  ottr  £ord  Jesus  Christ,  I  command  you  to 
liver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  fleshy  that  the 
^firii  may  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the  JLord  Jesus. 

3.  AnotherEndof  this  Discipline  is  the  Purification  of  the  Church  • 
from  unworthf  members. 

Tares,  we  know,  are  sown  in  this  world  ;  and  will  grow  together 
wnth  the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  So  long  as  they  are  undistinguish- 
tble  from  the  wheat,  it  is  unlawful  for  us  to  eradicate  them,  lest  we 
toot  up  the  wheat  also  ;  but  when  thej  are  clearlr  discovered  in  the 
field  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be  removed.  The  rules  which  are  given 
us  for  this  purpose,  are  perfect,  so  far  as  it  may  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  prudence  of  man*  As  a .  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
hmp;  Christians  are  required  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that  the 
Church  may  become  a  new  lump,  pure  and  unleavened. 

3.  Another  End  of  this  System,  is  the  Preclusion  of  unworthy 
memkersfrom  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  probably  kept  pure  by  preventing  unworthy 
nembers  from  unitmg  themselves  with  it,  more  effectually,  than  by 
excluding  them  after  thev  are  united.  Wicked  men  never  love 
Christian  Discipline;  and  are  often  prevented  from  attempting  to 
become  members  of  the  Church,  by  the  fears  of  falling  under  its 
censures.  To  good  men  it  is  only  a  privilege.  Faithful  subjects 
of  an  earthly  government  ref^rd  its  wholesome  laws  with  all  their 
penalties,  and  the  just  execution  of  them  with  all  its  pains  and  ter- 
fors,  as  eminent  blessings.  These  laws  they  so  entirely  choose  td 
<A«y ;  to  thisadministration  they  intend  to  be  so  uniformly  subjects  $ 
as  hardly  ever  even  to  think  of  their  severity,  and  to  feel  nothing 
but  their  beneficial  influence.  Whatever  apprehension  they  may 
at  times  inspire,  such  men  consider  them,  only  as  a  useful  motive 
to  a  more  uniform  and  faithful  obedience. 

Indeed,  this  subject  furnishes  a  beneficial  criterion  for  the  deter- 
ninatton  of  our  religious  character.     If  we  cordially  relish  the 
Discipline  of  Christ's  Church,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  add 
to  other  motives  those,  which  it  furnishes  us  for  diligence,  fidelity^ 
oasA  exactness  in  the  Christian  life ;  there  is  solid  reason  to  hope, 
tkmi  we  love  that,  which  is  good ;  and  are,  therefore,  real  followers 
«f  the  Redeemer.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  impatient  of  this  J 
Slid  and  equitable  government,  and  Kve  in  a  continual  and  slavisk 
dread  of  its  tenors ;  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  i 
we  love  the  conduct,  which  this  system  punishes ;  disrelish  the  l 
parity  which  )i  requires ;  and,  of  course,  have  made  a  profession,  I 
wMch  is  unfounded  abd  insincere* 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  more  than  all  other  means,  has  con-  \ 
fribttted  to  preserve  whatever  purity  has  been  found  in  the  Church   * 
«f  Christ ;  and  in  a  greater  degree  prevented  it  bom  being  crowded 
bgr  unworthy  members.   Christians,  therefore,  cannot  foirto  rc^gaid    . 
iietrDisci(diiie  as  an  bvtluable  Uessiog. 
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This  Eod  has  always  been  promoted,  and  often  in  an  cninefli 
degree,  by  a  well-directed  adininistration  of  Cluristian  Dtsciplkia* 
From  the  social  nature  of  man,  that,  which  concerns  others,  is  in* 
stinctively  applied  to  ourselves.  From  the  sins  of  others,  we  Inani 
not  to  sin  in  the  same  manner*  By  their  negligence  we  are  warn* 
ed  of  our  own  danger,  and  induced  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  piayji 
that  w^  enter  not  into  their  temptations.  B^  their  repentance,  am 
teturn  to  their  duty,  we  are  forcibly  admonished  of  our  own  daily 
necessity  of  reformation.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  edify- 
Bie  sight,  than  a  lapsed  Christian,  ingenuously  confessing  his  sii^ 
awnowledeing  the  iustice  of  his  punishment,  imploring  the  for- 
giveness of  God  and  a  re-union  to  the  &milv  of  Christ,  and  ne* 
commencing  the  Christian  life  with  new  amiaUeness  and  beauty* 
Nothing  in  this  world  more  resembles  the  joy  of  angcAs  over  a  re- 

Senting  sinner,  than  the  emotions,  excited  in  the  miocu^  good«cft 
y  this  solemn  transaction. 
5.  Another  End  of  iku  Insiiiution  is  to  httf  ih$  chstrmtir  ^  ifc« 
ChuTck  unbUmiiheain  the  eye  oftnankintU 

On  the  Character  of  the  Church,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye*  of  the 
world,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  ReligKm  itseU* 
In  a  former  discourse,  I  have  shown,  how  much  more  real,  and  im^ 
pressive.  Religion  oeems  to  the  minds  of  sinners,  when  beheld  li^ 
the  life  of  a  person,  who  adams  the  doctrine  (^  Chd  omr  Smrioui^ 
than  when  seen  only  with  the  eye  of  speculation.  The  ezemplfltiy 
tnd  unblameable  conduct  of  a  Church  is  proportionally  a  mona 
convincing,  and  more  persuasive,  source  of  these  imfMressioni* 
When  the  Church  is/otV  ae  the  Moon^  and  beaultfui  «t  Ttrsdk  ••  nkm 
is  also  terrible  eis  an  army  witii  bamure*  Genuine  virtue  is  an  aw« 
fid  object  to  sinful  men.  In  vain  do  they  labour  to  shake  off  their 
feverence,  and  their  dread,  of  this  objecU  It  is  settled  in  ibekr 
minds  by  the  unalterable  constitution  of  God :  and  is  irresiaiiU^ 
ft»*ced  upon  them  by  their  consciences,  whenever  the  olijeci  n 
brought  Wore  their  eyes.  Nothing  but  furious  pasMon^  or  ab^ 
solute  profligacy,  will  prevent  any  man  from  entertaining  lbea» 
Tiews.  But  they  are  not  necessary  views  only.  They  aie  ali# 
aoiinendy  proitable;  as  was,  I  presume,  satisfactorily  abowa  iis 
that  discourse.  He,  who  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this  tru^  any 
oasilv  satisfy  himself  by  observing  what  ezponence  abundaolly 
testifies,  that,  wherever  Churches  euher  pervert,  or  abandon,  iba 
^4iscipltne  instituted  by  Christ,  they  theooselves  becnae  In^Jmbh 
warmj  and  possessed  only  of  a  name  to  liw^  and  that  Religia% 
around  thein,  hastens  towards  a  final  extinction*  Whereiper  4kis 
Discipline  is  soriptttrally  maiittai^ed ;  Churches  are  adorned  wMb> 
the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  religioB,  usua%«t  kas4i  flouiiahii 
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IV.  My  cwn  views  coneermng  the  Persons^  hy  whom  Discipline  is 
io  he  administered^  will  be  sufficiently  communicated  in  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

1.  The  persons^  who  are  to  admhiisler  private  Remonstrance^  art 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  text* 

Concerning  these,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  debate.  Not  a 
litde  doubt,  however,  has  arisen,  in  this  country  at  least,  conccrn- 
iog  the  cases,  in  which  such  Remonstrance  is  a  necessary  commence'* 
ment  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  A  multitude  of  Christians,  in 
our  own  country,  have  supposed,  that  the  steps,  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  are  indispensable  in  every  case  o/** 
transgression^  whether  public  or  private.  Others  have  believed, 
that,  as  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text  is  a  private  case  merejy, 
and  as  the  discipline  involved  in  it,  seems  applicable  to  such  a  case 
only,  it  is  not  to  be  employed,  when  th^  transgression  is  public. 
The  latter  of  these  opinions  is,  in  my  view,  just.  In  the  nature 
cf  the  case,  a  public  transgression  plainly  demands  no  private  in- 
terference. Them  that  sin.  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy ^  rebuke  before 
all^  that  others  also  may  fear.  1  Tim.  v.  20.  ^  man  that  is  an 
Hereticj  says  the  same  Aposlld  to  Titus^  after  a  first  and  second 
admonition^  reject.  Tit.  iri.  10.  Bv  them  that  sin^  1  understand  the 
Apostle  to  mean  them  that  sin  pubticlif;  and  suppose  5^  Paul  here 
to  direct  a  public  admonition  as  the  immediate,  and  proper,  act  of 
disciplme  lor  such  a  transgression.  A  Heretic  is  a  sower  of  divis^ 
itmsj  or  theleader  ofafactton^  in  the  Church.  Such  a  person  Tttus 
was  commanded  to  rtjoct  after  a  first  and  second  admonition  ;  both 
plainlv  public ;  since  they  were  to  be  both  administered  by  Titus 
oimself^  in  the  character,  and  office,  of  a  Minister.  Thi;s  is  evi- 
dent, also,  from  (,he  reason  subjoined  in  the  following  verse* 
Knowing  that  he,  who  is  such,  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  coiv^ 
demned  of  himnlf.  In  other  words,  Because  thou  knowest,  that 
6uch  a  person  is  subverted,  or  overturned ;  and  is  certainly  guilty 
of  sin :  being  proved  to  be  a  sinner,  by  the  known  feet  that  h^ 
makes  divisions  in  the  Church,  or  heads  a  i)arty  against  Tts  peace. 
Il  is  here,  however,  to  be  obser\'ed,  that  two  public  admonitions  are 
bere  required  to  be  given  to  the  Heretic  before  his  Excommunica- 
tion* As  there  is  no  diflference  between  Heretics,  aAd  other  public 
iinners,  I  should  regard  this  as  the  pro|)er  rule  of  proceeding  in 
al*  ^ses  of  Discipune,  which  were  not  commenced  yvith  private 
4«mionition. 

Bi^t  in  this  Country,  there  is  such  an  universal  persuasion,  tha^ 
Private  Remonstrance  is  indispensable,,  even  where  a  transgress- 
ion has  been  public,  as  to  make  it,  in  my  view,  expedient  to  com- 
mence the  process  of  discinKne  in  this  manner,  in  most,  if  not  all, 
iDslances.  The  minds  ot  Christians,  generally,  are  here  fully 
possessed  of  a  conviction,  that  this  is  a  right,  established  by  the 
^riptures ;  and,  whenever  it  is  omitted,  feci  as  if  all,  that  was 
4ght|  had  not  been  done.    Exconununicated  persons,  therefore. 
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feel  satisfied  in  every  such  case,  that  the  judgment  of  (he Christian 
community  is  so  far  on  their  side,  and  aeainst  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church.  This,  also,  will  ordinarily  be  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  members^.  Hence  the  censure  will  be  strip- 
ped of  much  of  its  proper  power.  The  man,  who  is  censured, 
will  feel  himself  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  controversy  with  the 
Church  ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  little  inclined  to  reformation  or 
repentance.  The  Church  will  feel  itself  weakened ;  and  all  its 
enemies  will  manifest  their  hostility  by  clamotiring  against  its  in- 
justice. For  these  reasons,  prudence  appears  plainly  to  demand 
ihe  adoption  of  Private  remonstrance  as  the  means  of  avoiding* 
these  evils. 

As  the  administration  of  this  Remonstrance  will,  in  such  a  case, 
be  a  duty  incumbent  alike  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  it 
will  be  asked.  By  whom  shall  this  duty  be  performed  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  given  diflferently,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent constitutions  of  Churches.  In  our  oion^  it  ought  unouestionablj 
to  be  performed  by  persons,  commissioned  by  the  Church.  Mo 
others  will  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  case  with  unquestionable 


3.  Admonition  and  Excommunication  are  to  be  administered  hy  the 
Pastor^  or  J  when  there  is  no  Pastor^  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Churchj 
in  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  Church. 

Wherever  a  Church  is  vacant,  it  will  always  be  expedient, 
that  a  neighbouring  Minister  should  be  requested  to  perform  this 
office. 

That  these  sentences  should  be  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  Churchy 
and  executed  under  their  authority^  is  to  me  completely  evident 
from  the  Scriptures.  This  I  do  not  gather  from  the  text ;  nor 
from  the  meanme  of  the  word  Church  ;  which,  I  am  well  aware,  is 
Tery  various.  At  the  time  when  the  precepts  in  the  text  were  de- 
livered, the  Christian  Churcl^  was  not  organized.  It  may  there- 
fore be  difficult  to  settle  precisely  the  sense,  in  which  our  Saviour 
used  the  term  on  this  occasion ;  or  to  make  any  satisfactory  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  On  the  text,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  insjst* 

There  is  in  the  Scriptures  a  single  case  of  Discipline  recited, 
and,  80  far  as  I  knbw,  but  one,  in  which  the  administration  was 
committed  wholly  to  uninspired  hands;  or,  perhaps  in  better 
terms,  to  persons  not  extraordinarily  commissioned  to  direct  EIc- 
desiastical  concerns.  This  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  in 
ihe  Church  at  Corinth.  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  v.  directs  the  membm 
of  th^t  Church  to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  excommu- 
nicating this  person  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Toe  Church  accord* 
ingly  assembled,  and  excommunicated  the  man,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.  In  the  sixth 
▼erse  of  this  chapter,  St.  Paul  says.  Sufficient  to  such  a  man,  is 
Ms  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many  ^  uco  tw?  vXiMfcjv;  liU 
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€ra11y.  hy  the  majority  ;  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  the  Corinthian 
Church ;  the  persons  addressed  in  this  chapter,  and  throughout 
these  Epistles. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  sentence  was  directed  by  St.  Paul;  I 
acknowledge  it.  But  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  as  a  Body ;  and  it  was  accordingly  executed 
by  their  vote,  and  Ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was,  here,  no 
need  of  a  formal  trial.  The  question  concerning  the  guilt  of  ihe 
man  was  already  settled  by  abundant  evidence.  The  Apostle, 
therefore,  only  taught  ihe  Corinthian  Church  their  duty  in  such  a 
case  ;  and  required  them  to  perform  it.  Had  he  meant  to  exer- 
cise bis  apostolical  authority  in  a  judicial  manner ;  he  would  have 
excommunicated  the  incestuous  person  by  a  sentence  of  his  own  ; 
as  he  excommunicated  Hymenaus  ^nd  Alexander ;  and  not  have 
left  him  to  a  sentence  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  St.  Paul  beseeches^  not  commands^  the 
Corinthians,  to  restore  this  excommunicated  man  :  verse  8,  Where* 
fore,  I  beseech  you,  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  toward  him. 
This  request  plainly  teaches  us,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Apostle, 
the  Corinthian  Church  wefe  possessed  of  the  power,  by  which,  this 
restoration  was  to  be  accomplished. 

What  it  was  proper  for  the  Corinthian  Church  to  do  in  this  case, 
is  unquestionably  proper  to  be  done  by  every  other  Church  in  a 
similar  case.  As  this  is  the  only  Scriptural  example,  in  which  a 
sentence  of  Excommunication  was  passed  by  mep,  not  extraordi- 
narily commissioned ;  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  decisive  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding to  all  other  Churches.  The  peculiar  conduct  of  Apos- 
tles, and  other  extraordinarily  commissioried  persons,  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  very  imprrfeclly  applicable  as  a  rule  for  1/5.  It 
will  be  impossible,  I  apprehend,  lo  show,  that  the  powers,  sometimes 
necessarily  vested  in  these  men,  have  descended  lo  any  men,  who 
are  now  living.  My  own  opinions  concerning  Bishops^  in  the  pre- 
latical  sense,  have  been  given  in  preceding^  discourses.  Ruling 
Elders  are,  in  my  apprehension^  scriptural  Officers  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  Our  defection,  with  respect  to 
these  offipers,  from  the  practice  of  the  first  settlers  of  Jiew  Eng- 
land, an  error  in  Ecclesiastical  Government.  But  the  present  oc- 
casion will  not  permit  an  exhibition  of  my  views  concerning  this 
subject  at  large. 

iliere  are  many  cases,  in  which  Individuals  arc  dissatisfied,  on 
reasonable  grounds,  with  the  judgment  of  a  Church,  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  that  in  a  debate  between  two  members  of  the  same 
Church,  the  parties  may,  in  many  respects,  stand  on  unequal 
ground.  One  of  them  may  be  ignorant ;  without  family  connex- 
ions; in  humble  circumstances  ;  and  possessed  of  little  or  no  per- 
sonal influence.  The  other  may  be  a  person  of  distinction  ;  opu- 
lent; powerfully  connected;  of  superior  understanuinfj;  and  of 
great  personal  influence,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  also  in  the 
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Country  at  large.  As  things  are  in  this  world,  it  is  imnossible, 
that  diese  persons  should  possess,  in  any  controversy  between 
them,  equal  advantages.  Beyond  all  this,  the  Church  itself  mav 
be  one  party,  and  a  poor  and  powerless  member  the  other.  In  this 
case  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  the  individual  must  labour 
under  ievcry  supposahle  disadvantage,  to  which  a  righteous  cause 
can  be  subjected.  To  bring  the  parlies  in  these,  or  any  similar 
circumstafices,  as  near  to  a  state  of  equality  as  human  affairs  wil) 
permit,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  that  every  Ecclesiastical 
Bodu  should  have  its  Tribunal  of  Appeals  ;  a  superior  Judicature, 
established  by  common  consent,  and  vested  with  authority  to  issue 
finally  all  those  causes,  which,  before  a  single  Church,  are  obvi- 
ously liable  to  a  partial  decision. 

Such  a  tribunal  in  all  the  J^ew-England  States^  except  this,  is 
formed,  by  what  is  called,  a  Select  Council^  that  is,  a  Council  mutu- 
ally chosen  by  the  contending  parlies.  This  has  long  appeared 
to  me  a  Judicatory  most  unhappily  constilulcd.  The  parties  choose, 
of  course,  such  pei-sons,  as  they  suppose  most  likely  to  favour 
themselves.  If,  therefore,  they  commit  no  mistakes  in  the  choice; 
the  Council  may  be  considered  as  divided  in  opinion,  before  it  as- 
sembles ;  a;id  as  furnishing  every  reason  lo  believe,  that  it  will 
not  be  less  diviJo:!  afterwards,  lis  proceedings  will  frequently  be 
marked  with  strong  partialiiics  ;  and  its  decisions,  if  made  at  all, 
will  not  unfrequenUy  be  tho.se  of  a  bare  majority.  Coming  fi-om 
different  paits  of  the  country,  it  will  have  no  common  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding. After  iLs  decisions,  its  existence  crasses.  Its  responsi- 
bility vanishes  with  its  existence ;  as  does,  also,  the  sense  of  its 
autliority.  As  the  membere  frequently  cotne  from  a  distance;  h 
can  have  no  knowledge  concerning  those  numerous  particulars, 
which  respect  the  transactions  to  be  judged  of;  and  the  charac- 
ters, interesfti,  views,  and  contrivances,  of  those,^  who  are  immedi- 
ately concerned.  As  individuals,  these  members  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  much  weight;  and  in  certain  circumstances  may,  by 
their  wisdom  atid  piety,  do  much  good.  But  all  this  must  arise 
solely  from  their  personal  character.  As  a  Council,  as  a  Judica- 
tory, they^can  have  scarcely  any  weight  at  all ;  for,  as  they  disap- 
pear when  the  trial  is  ended,  they  are  forgotten  in  their  united 
character;  and,  having  no  permanent  existence,  are  regarded  with 
no  habitual  respect,  and  even  with  no  prejudice  in  their  favour. 
Very  often  also,  as  they  were  chosen  on  partial  principles,  they 
are  led  of  course  to  partial  decisions ;  and  leave  behind  them 
very  unhappy  opinions  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Government  at 
large. 

In.  tkts  Statey  a  much  happier  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  for  th^ 
accomplishment  of  this  ohj-^ct.  The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  is  her^ 
a  Consociation ;  a  sla.iding  body,  composed  of  the  setded  Minis- 
ters wiihin  an  associational  dislr'.cl,  and  Delegates  from  the 
Churches  in  the  same  district:  a  body  always  existing,  of  acknoir- 
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Icdgcd  authority;  of  great  weight ;  possessed  of  all  the  impartiali- 
ty, incident  to  hu'iian  affairs;  feeling  its  Responsibility  as  a  thing 
of  course  ;  a  Court  of  Record,  having  a  regular  system  of  prece- 
dents ;  and,  from  being  frequently  called  to  business  of  this  na- 
ture, skilled,  to  a  good  degree,  in  the  proper  modes  of  proceeding. 

The  greatest  defect  in  this  system,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  zoanl 
of  a  still  superior  Tribunal  to  reteive  appeals,  in  cases,  to  here  Ihey 
are  obviously  necessary.  These  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  par- 
ticularize. Every  person,  extensively  acquainted  with  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  knows  that  such  cases  exist.  TLe  only  remedy,  pro- 
vided by  the  system  of  Efiscipline  established  in  this  State,  for 
those,  who  feel  aggrieved  by  a  Consociational  judgment,  is  to  in- 
troduce a  neighbouring  Consocialicn  as  assessors  with  that,  which  has 
given  the  judgment,  at  a  neiv  hearing  of  the  cause.  The  provision 
of  this  partial,  imperfect,  tribunal  of  appeals,  is  clear  procf,  that 
those,  who  formed  the  system,  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  Judicatory,  which  thoy  have 
furnished  of  this  nature,  is  perhaps  the  best,  which  the  Churches 
of  the  State  would  at  that,  or  any  succeeding  period,  have*  con- 
sented to  establish.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  were  they  disposed, 
they  might  easily  institute  one,  which  would  be  incomparably 
better. 

The  only  instance  found  in  the  Sicriptures  of  an  opjx';}!,  actual- 
ly made  for  the  decision  of  ah  Ecclesiastical  debate,  ii^th^t,  record- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  mentioned  for  another 
purpose  in  a  former  discourse.  A  number  of  the  Jnzcs,  in  the 
Church  at  Anlioch,  insisted,  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be 
circumcised,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  the  Law  of  iVfosts.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  strenuously  controrerted  this  point  with  I  hem.  As  no 
hai-monious  termination  of  the  debate  could  be  had  nUluticch  ;  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Apostles,  and  Elders,  at  JenisaUm,  13ut, 
as  1  observed  in  the  discourse  mentioned,  it  zbus  heard^  and  deter- 
mined, by  the  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren.  As  this  Judicatory 
was  formefJ  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  it 
must  be  admitted  as  a  precedent  for  succeeding  Churches;  and 
teaches  us  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  both 
lawful  and  necessary  in  the  Church ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  to 
be  composed  of  both  Ministers  and  Brethren,  necessarily  acting, 
at  the  present  time,  by  Delegation. 

REMARKS. 

Frond  this  account  of  Christian  Discipline,  it  is  evident, 
1.   That  it  was  intended  for  Churches,  consisting  of  Christians* 
As  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some,  length,  in  the  sermon  con- 
cerning the  character  of  Church  members,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  here,  without  any  further  observa- 
tions. 
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2,   That  it  is  a  systtniy  wisdy  adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
such  Churches. 

All  the  Ends  of  this  Discipline  are  such  as  Christians  can  com- 
prehend and  feel:  while  ihe  means  are  most  happily  fitted  lo  ac- 
complish ihem.  Private  remonstrance  is  most  wisely  colculaled  to 
benefit  the  trespassing  brother  ;  to  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  guilt, 
(Janger,  and.lhe  necessity  of  repentance,  and  reformation ;  lo  pre- 
serve his  Christian  character ;  and  lo  restore  him  before  he  shall 
be  known  by  others  lo  haye  fallen.  Of  the  same  tendency  is  the 
.addiiional  remoiwlrancc  by  the  accompanying  brethren,  and  the 
subsof  juent  admonition  by  the  Church.  Of  these  just,  and  gentle, 
proceedings,  the  final  sentence  of  Excommunication  is  a  proper 
tlose  ;  and  is  perfectly  fitted  to  reform  an  obstinate  brother.  He, 
who  will  not  be  won  by  the  mild  measures  of  tenderness,  will 
never  feel  either  his  character,  or  condition,  but  by  dint  of  distress. 
Should  he  continue  obstinate  in  ihis  situation  ;  the  Church  will  be 
freed  from  a  $f)ot  on  its  reputation,  an  obstacle  lo  its  communion, 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  religion  which  it  professes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spirit  with  which  every  part  of  this  Discipline  is  to  be 
'administered,  and  without  which  it  exists  in  form  only,  precludes 
every  reasonable  fear  of  haste,  injustice,  or  severity. 

The  manner  also,  in  which  the  proper  evidence  of  the  ofTender's 
disposition  is  to'  be  obtained,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  further 
proceeding  where  it  is  unattainable,  are  strong  marks  of  thai  wis- 
dom in  the  Lawgiver,  by  which  it  was  devised.  The  same  wis- 
dom 16  conspicuous  in  ihe  repetition  of  the  several  steps  of  the 
proceeding,  and  the  protraction  of  the  process,  in  this  manner,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  lime.  .  The  most  desirable  opportunity  is 
here  furnished  to  the  oflVndcr  for  consideration,  and  amendment ; 
and  to  {he  Chutch  for  coolness  in  its  in(|ulrics,  and  justice  in  its 
decisions.  All  the  parts  of  the  process  are  also  obvious  to  a  very 
moderate  capacity ;  such  as  arc  easily  undeistood  by  plain  men; 
and  easily  applied,  whether  they  are  to  judge,  or  to  be  judged. 
On  the  wbole,  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  no  system  of  Judi- 
cial proceedings  is  sp  happily  calculated  to  accomplfsh  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner,  the  purposes,  for  which  it  is  instituted.  Emi- 
nently profitable,  and  indispensably  necessary,  to  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  an  illustrious  display  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  pi*ovidential  care,  in  its  Divine  Founder. 
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DEATH. 

PiALM  \c.  3. — Thou  lurntMl  man  lo  dettruelion\  and  taytst,  Return,  jfe  tkUdrtn  ^ 

mtiu 

I\  this  series  of  Discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Being,  and 
Character,  of  God;  his  creation  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth, 
of  A.j^efs  and  Men;  the  Primitive  Slate  of  man;  his  Fall,  am) 
Con  i 'in  nation;  their  inftucncc  on  tlic  moral  chaiacicr  of  his  Pos- 
terity ;  and  the  impossibility  of  Juslilication  by  Wcuks.  1  have 
examined  the  Character,  and  Mediation,  of  Christ ;  luul  ibe  Justi- 
fication, accomplished  by  his  Righteousness.  I  have  endeavoured 
toexiiibit  the  Character  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his  Agency  in  the 
work  of  Regeneration  ;  the  Reality,  Necessity,  and  Nature,  oi 
that  work ;  together  with  its  Anlecedenlsi,  Attendants,  Conse- 
quences, and  Evidences.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  Divine 
Law,  and  the  principal  Duties  which  it  requires  ;  together  with  the 
Fguii  laiion,  the  Nature,  and  the  Eftects  of  Virtue,  the  true  and  only 
obodu  iice  lo  it;  and  the  nature  of  that  Inability  to  obey  it,  which 
is  ail  important  characteristic  of  man  ;  and  the  means  of  our  re- 
storoiion  to  Obedience.  I  have  also  investigated  the  means  of  ob- 
taini.i^.  and  the  means  of  increasing,  grace  ;  the  manner  in  which, 
and  ilio  Persons  by  whom,  they  are  lo  be  employed.  In  the  course 
of  thi<  investigation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex|)lain  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  character,  and  duties  of  its 
M^mi/crs,  and  Officers;  the  Nature  of  its  Sacraments;  and  the 
scheuie  of  its  Discipline. 

In  lIjc  progress  of  these  Discourses,  I  have  also  stated,  and  en- 
deavoured lo  obviate,  the  principal  Objections,  usually  brought 
again -t  that  System  of  Theology,  which  1  believe  to  be  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures. 

T'lvis  have  I  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the  great  articles, 
contained  in  the  Spiritual  Providence  of  God,  as  disclosed  in  the 
Gosf)cl ;  and  conducted  Man  through  life,  to  the  last  act  of  that 
Providence,  with  which  he  is  concerned  in  the  present  world  ;  the 
act  by  which  he  is  removed  into  Eternity. 

TLi>  :^reat  and  gloomy  Event  is  in  the  text,  ascribed  directly 
to  the  i*rovidence  of  God;  and  exhibited,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
naluni!  and  necessary  decay,  nor  of  a  general  tendency  of  things, 
but  of  I  lis  sovereign  pleasure.  Thou  iuniest  man  to  destruction^ 
and  sai^estj  Return^  yt  qhildren  of  men.    Thou  art  the  Agent  in  bring- 
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wff  man  fd  rtealh^  and  the  srave  ;  and  hy  thy  command^  reiumest 
him  to  his  original  dusL  All  ihe  natural  causes  of  Death,  therefore, 
are  only  modes,  and  means,  of  its  accomplishment  by  the  Hand 
of  God. 

A  multitude  of  considerations  necessarily  strike  the  mind  of  him, 
who  makes  this  subject  the  theme  of  his  serious  attention.  Of 
this  number  are, 

Jis  Universality  ; 

Jit  Extension  through  the  ages  of  Time  ; 

Us  Certainty  ; 

is  Uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  lime^  manner^  and  circun^ 
stf.'ncpb-^ 

l)i€  Causes^  hy  which  it  is  brought  to  pass  ;  and, 

T.':c  ImpossibtUtiJ  of  escaping  or  resisting  it;  Together  with  many 
ofiur  things,  deeply  solemn,  and  capable  of  being  eminently  useful 
to  mankind. 

Tut  it  is  my  design  to  consider  Death,  on  this  occasion,  merely 
as  li  p-jrt  of  the  great  system  of  Providential  Dispensations  towards 
the  children  of  men;  as  the  Event,  by  which  they  are  removed  out 
of  liioir  present  slate  of  being;  as  the  close  of  their. Probation, 
and  their  introduction  into  Eternity. 

It  is  manifest,  that  some  removal  from  this  world,  is  a  necessary 
ywvi  of  sucli  a  System.  A  Probation  involves  in  its  nature  &  close* 
It  infers  a  Tritd  at  that  close,  by  which  the  character  of  the  man, 
who  has  gone  through  the  Probation,  shall  be  finally  settled,  as 
c:ood  or  cril,  as  acquitted,  or  condemned.  It  supposes,  also,  a 
k' ward,  suited  to  his  conduct,  and  intended  to  recompense  it  with 
absolute  propriety. 

This  close,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  subject,  must  be 
either  painful  or  pleasant,  disgraceful  or  honourable,  according  to 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  concerned.  If  their  conductive  sup- 
posed to  have  been  virtuous,  obedient,  and  pleasing  to  God ;  the 
end  of  their  trial  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  pleasing,  and 
honourable ;  and  a  proof  of  his  approbation  of  their  character. 
If  their  conduct  be  supposed  to  have  been  evil,  and  displeasing  to 
God ;  a  painful  and  disgraceful  termination  of  this  state  of  their 
existence  would  be  rationally  expected.  The  views,  which  he 
formed  of  their  conduct,  we  should  naturally  expect  him  to  express 
at  their  removal  from  the  world. 

In  this  world,  good  men  are  continually  surrounded  by  spirit- 
ual enemies,  or  enemies  to  their  virtue  and  final  welfare.  These 
enemrci,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  on  every  occasion  attempt  to 
lessen  their  happiness,  and  increase  their  sufferings.  The  close  of 
life  furnishes  the  last  opportunity  for  this  purpose.  This  period, 
therefore,  these  enemies  must.be  expected  to  seize  with  eagerness, 
in  order  to  annoy  them  so  far  as  they  are  peitnilted. 

The  best  of  men,  also,  have  sinned  often,  and  greatly;  and 
ha^e  thus  merited  great  evib  at  the  hand  of  God.    Hence,  wilb 
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the  strictest  propriety,  they  may  suffer  ^atlv  at  this,  as  well  as 
at  other  seasons*  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  their  enemies 
may  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  them,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
Death. 

Their  own  minds  also  may,  for  important  purposes,  be  left  at 
this  lime  to  the  distresses,  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  sins,  -and  from  perplexing  thoughts  concerning  their  spi- 
ritual condition*  Hence  Various  doubts  may  arise,  and  anxieties 
be  multiplied.  The  terrors  of  Death  may  encompass  them^  and  the 
pains  of  hellj  of  Sheol^ov^'aSrig;  that  is,  in  plainer  language,  the 
fears  of  what  will  befall  them  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits ;  may 
lay  hold  on  them.  Especially  will  all  this  seem  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion, if  we  remember,  that  these  things  may,  and  will,  be  in  the 
end  benefits  to  them,  through  the  agency  of  Him,  who  is  able  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  In  this  manner  may  the  distresses,  some- 
times suffered  by  good  men  at  death,  be  sufficiently  explained. 

Wicked  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  totally  careless  concern- 
ing ^11  moral  and  religious  subjects,  unconcerned  about  their  pre^- 
sent  or  future  condition,  and  indifferent  alike  to  the  favour,  ana  the 
frowns,  of  their  Maker.  This  heedless  spirit  they  sometimes  carry 
with  them  to  a  dying-bed;  and,  under  its  influence,  are  equally  stu- 

Eid,  as  in  the  preceding  periods  of  life.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
e  expected,  tnat  such  men  should,  at  times,  have  no  bands  in  their 
death.  Disease,  also,  often  weakens  their  capacity  of  thinking; 
and  prevents  them  from  coming  to  any  just  conclusions  concerning 
their  past  conduct,  their  present  state,  and  their  future  allotments. 
Frequently,  too,  they  labour  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  re- 
sign themselves  quietly  to  the  death,  which  they  see  they  cannot 
avoid,  and  to  sub.nit  to  that  Gad,  whom  they  now  feel  themselves 
unable  to  resist.  This,  they  frequently  mistake  for  Christian  resig- 
nation ;  although  totally  uiilike  it  in  every  important  characteris- 
tic; and,  under  the  influence  of  this  mistake,  sometimes  leave  the 
world  with  a  degree  of  composure. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  oelieve,  that  these  things  are  the  result 
of  a  Judicial  Dispensation  of  God.  We  know,  that  He  has  given 
up  men  judicially  to  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  believe  a  lie* 
In  what  case  can  such  a  Dispensation  be  su[)posed  with  more  pro* 
priety,  than  in  that  of  gros.^,  long-continued,  and  obstinate,  sin,  per- 
petrated by  a  heart,  hardening  itself  in  iniquity  through  life.  Such 
a  heart  certainly  may  with  propriety  be  permitted  to  deceive  itself, 
at  any  time  during  its  probation:  and  this  deception  may,  for  aught 
that  appears,  be  etihanced  by  its  external  enemies4  Evil  men  often 
deceive,  and  flatter  with  false  hopes,  their  dying  companions.  No 
reason  can  be  ^iven,  why  the  same  mischievous  oflSce  may  not  be 
performed  by  other  evil  beings. 

To  these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  such  men  have,  in 
several  instances,  died  in  alarm  and  horror ;  when,  from  the  pains 
taken  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  they  m)y  have 
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been  8Uj:q)osed  to  leave  the  world  in  peace.  There  is  a  genera) 
disposition  in  mankind,  to  think  and  speak  favourably  of  the  dy- 
ing, and  the  dead*  In  this  solemn  case,  even  personal  hatred  is 
apt  to  give  way  to  compassion  5  and  every  prejudice  to  be  lost  in 
concern  for  him,  who  now  ceases  to  be  either  our  enemy,  or  out 
rivaL  Oflen,  also,  we  speak  favourably  of  deceased  persons  from 
compunctions  of  conscience ;  fi-oni  a  desire  to  be  thought  candid, 
and  kind ;  because  they  were  our  relations,  or  friends ;  or  because 
they  were  of  the  san^e  party,  or  sect,  with  ourselves.  Frequently 
we  make  the  case  our  own  ;  wishing,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
our  wishes,  believing,  that  iheir  exit  may  be  hopeful  and  safe, 
because  we  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  may,  in  this  case,  die 
^  hopefully  also.  Infidels,  particularly,  have  often  taken  creat  pajns 
to  persuade  the  worid,  that  their  feUow-Infidels  died  with  serenity; 
ana,  when  their  last  moments  have  been  embittered  by  remorse, 
and  terror,  have  concealed  this  fact  with  every  ingenious  and  la- 
borious effort.  No  man  can  mistake  the  reason  of  this  conduct* 
The  acknowledgment  that  these  persons  died  in  fear  and  anguish^ 
would  convince  every  man,  that  th^y  doubted  of  the  doctrines, 
which  they  professed  to  believe  ;  and  were  afraid  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  still  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  thus  In6delity  would  re- 
ceive a  wound,  which  could  not  be  healed.  Sevei-al  instances  of 
this  nature  have  been  disclosed  to  the  world ;  and  have  furnished 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  that,  if  the  whole  truth  were  discovered, 
many  more  would  be  found. 

These  considerations,  taken  together,  prove  beyond  debate, 
that  the  serenity,  whether  assumed  or  pretended,  with  which  wicked 
men  are  supposed  to  die,  is  false,  and  hollow  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mere  result  of  ignorance,  or  stupidity;  on  the  other,  a  veil  em- 
ployed to  cover  either  from  themselves,  or  their  fcUow-men,  the 
real  state  of  their  minds  at  death.  From  this  source,  therefore,  no 
good  can  be  augured  for  them;  and  no  support  warranXably  gain- 
ed l>y  their  impenitent  survivors. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe, 

I.  That  Death  ts  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Thou  lurnesl  fnan  h  destruction^  and  sayest^  return^  ye  children 
W*  men.  Thus  it  was  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  and  to  their 
rosterity.  It  was  threatened,  and  execuled,  as  the  reward  of  sin. 
Its  universal  execution  is,  therefore,  a  decisive  proof  of  the  univer- 
^lityofsin. 

II.  Death  is  a  direct ^  and  strongs  expression  of  the  views,  which 
God  entertains  concerning  the  character  of  man. 

This  remarkable  Event  is  a  part  of  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
the  result  of  an  immediate  act  of  Him  alone  ;  a  fact,  in  which  bis 
hand  is  seen,  and  his  pleasure  expressed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  direct 
expression  of  the  Views,  which  he  forms  of  the  human  character. 
That  we  should  leave  the  world  in  some  manner,  or  other,  may 
not  unjnaturally  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  event  m  the  ProvideiH 
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dal  system ;  necessary,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  ^akc  of 
other  events,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable.  In 
this  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  no  testimony  of  the  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  God.  In  this  view,  Death  may  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  pleasure  concerning 
something  beyond  tne  present  world ;  some  future  purpose,  to- 
which  our  removal  is  a  necessaiy  introduction*  But  the  manner, 
io  which  we  are  actually  removed,  the  circumstances,  which  now 
attend  our  departure,  are  plainly  imnecessary  to  the  removal  it- 
self, and  to  any  allotments,  which  are  destined  to  us  beyond  the 
grave. 

Were  aU  mankind  to  leave  this  world,  as  Enoch  and  Elijixh  left 
it ;  or  were  thev,  without  pain  or  sorrow,  to  drop  these  corrupti- 
ble bodies,  and  be  invested  with  those  which  are  incorruptible, 
immortal,  and  glorious ;  their  exit  would  be  justly  considered  as 
a  most  happy  omen,  that  thev  were  destined  to  a  iuture  slate  of 
fevour  and  enjoyment.  All  men  would  say  with  unanswerable 
force,  that  these  splendid  and  auspicious  circumstances  were  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  the  Divine  pleasure ;  proofs  that  God  i^gard- 
ed  us  with  kindness  only,  and  intended,  that  we  should  be  only 
prosperous  in  the  coming  world.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  gloomy, 
distressing  circunlstan<:;es,  with  which  we  are,  conveyed  out  of 
liii^e  into  Eternity,  exhibit  the  anger  of  God  against  our  race ;  and 
forebode  a  melancholy  reception  in  the  world,  whither  we  ^o. 
The  long-continued  decavs,  and  the  violent  diseases,  with  which 
our  removal  is  accomplished;  the  wasted  strength,  the  corrupted 
frame,  the  livid  aspect,  the  enfeebled  understanding,  which  pre- 
cede our  dissolution  ;  the  stniggles,  the  convulsions,  the  fears,  the 
Agonies,  with  which  wc  give  up  the  ghost ;  are  certainly,  to  ijie 
eye  ofjust  consideration,  strong  intimations  of  the  manner,  in 
which  God  regards  our  conduct  here,  and  of  the  treatment,  which 
we  are  to  expect  from  him  hereafter.  So  far  as  his  designs  can 
be  learned  from  this  dispensation,  no  such  reception  can  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  as  will  support  a  trembling  mind,  just  ready  to 
enter  the  regions  of  fiiture  being.  On  the  contrary,  a  fearful 
hoking  for  of  Judgmeni,  and  fiery  indignaiiony  must  naturally 
tlarm  every  child  of  Adam,  while  bidding  adieu  to  the  place  of  hi^ 
jprobation. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  Death  in  any  form^  or  circumstan- 
ces, is  an  expression  of  the  views,  which  God  entertains  concern- 
mg  a  given  IndhiduaL  It  may  be  true ;  it  undoubtedly  is ;  that 
Death,  in  some  instances,  is  so  conducted  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  as  to  exhibit  the  manner,  in  which  fndtviduals'^rc  regarded 
by  him.  There  is  a  peace  in  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  h^- 
ror  on  the  other,  sometimes  existing,  which,  when  taken  in  eon* 
nexion  with  the  preceding  life^  may  be  feirly  considered  as  dis- 
posing the  favour,  or  tte  anger  of  God.    fiut  the  observationsi 
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just  now  made,  respect  Death,  merely  ae  a  general  Dispensation 
to  mankind ;  as  an  expression  of  the  view6,  which  God  forms  of 
our  common  nature.  With  this  reference,  the  doctrine,  here  urg- 
ed, will  be  seen  to  be  iust,  as  well  as  highly  important*  He, 
who  duly  considers  it,  will  easily  discjernt  that,  if  he  would  form 
rational  hopes  of  future  good,  he  must  found  them  on  .sometliing, 
entirely  dinerent  from  the  naturs^l  character,  or  the  usual  conduct) 
of  man. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  death  is  only  a  necessity  of  our  na- 
ture, (as  ancient  Philosophers  chose  to  consider  it)  and  that  there- 
fore, no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  1  answer,  thai  oer 
nature  itself  is  not  necessary ;  but  might  have  been  changed,  with 
infinite  ease,  by  the  mere  pleasure  of  God.  I  answer  also,  thalr 
none  of  tbe  actual  circumstaoces  of  Death  are  at  all  necessary, 
any  farther  than  that  his  pleasure  has  made  them  so ;  for  with  in- 
finite ease  he  could  remove  all  men  from  this  world|  ^  he  removed 
Enoch  and  Elijah* 

III.  D^ih  arrests,  mankind  at  every  age  of  life  • 

This  h  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mysterious  Dispensatioat 
of  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquairited*  God,  we  ccctain- 
ly  know,  does  nothing  without  a  sufficient  reason.  But  we  can  al- 
lege, we  can  devise,  no  reason,  why  children  shouM  be  created^ 
and  close  their  eyes  in  <leath,  at  the  very,  moment  when  they  first 
open  them  upon  the  lieht  of  the  living.  The  agonies  of  the  cra- 
dle ;  Qgonies,  sufiered  by  a  being,  incapable  of  having  done  good 
or  evil ;  are  wholly  inexplicable  by  man  ;  and  leave  the  serioqa 
inquirer  in  a  state  of  absolute  suspense  and  perplexity.  Thi« 
perplexity  is  i*endered  still  moi'e  distressing,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
apparent  uselessness  of  their  existence  here,  both  to  themselves 
and  others ;  and  the  apparent  want  of  any  sufficient  end,  for  which 
they  were  created.  It  is  not  intended  that  no  apparent  end  of 
their  being  exists ;  but  that  none,  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind^ 
fe  visible  in  the  circumstances  which  attend  them.  The  very 
tnysteriousness  of  the  fact  is  one  useful  thing ;  and  will  contribute 
to  persuade  us,  that  we  ought  readily  to  believe  other  mysteries 
which  are  of  great  importance.  He,  who  admits  the  Providence 
of  Qod,  and  acknowleoges  wisdom,,  and  goodness,  to  be  the  source 
of  it  all,  will  see,  in  this  event,  abundant  reason  to  determine,  tt^ 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  no  objection  to  its  truth  or  re  vela 
lion.  M\^eries  are  no  more  an  objection  against  the  Gospel,  as 
a  work  of  God,  than  against  Creation  and  Providence,  as  works  of 
tbe  same  Great  Beiu^.  That  the  Dispensation  in  (]uestion  is  a 
work  of  God  cannot  be  doubted.  That  a  Revelation  from  Him 
^should  resemble  lus  other  works,  an3  be  mvsterious  in  some  su(ji 
(manner,  as  they  are  mysterious,  ought  to  be  pre^supposed«  Ail 
ihe  -works  of  the  same  Being  ought  certainly  io  be  expected  la 
Austain  tbe  same  general  character,  and  all  tbe  works  of  an  In* 
ifinUe  Being  must»  especially  sis  they  are  formed  for  jpumosqi 
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boundless  in  their  nature  and  extent,  be  incomprehensible  by  us, 
who  art  of  yesterday^  and  know  comparatively  nothing.     Our  pro- 
per business  is,  therefore,  to  trust,  where  we  canaot  know;  and,  id 
both  cases,  humbly  and  devoutly  to  adore. 
IV.  Death  lertninates  the  Probation  of  Man. 

That  Death  ends  our  Probation,  so  for  as  this  world  is  concern- ' 
ed,  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  prove.  That  there  is  no  Probation 
beyond  the  grave,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  such  a  state  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  thing,  which  is  said  in 
them  concerning  futurity,  exhibits  it  only  as  a  state  of  reward. 
To  this  object  tney  conduct  us  ;  and  then  close  their  communica- 
tions. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  chief  proof  of  the  Doctrine. 
In  Eccl.  ix.  10,  we  are  informed,  that  there  is  no  zoork^  device^ 
knowledge^  nor  wisdom^  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits^  nhither  we 
go.  The  work,  here  mentioned,  is  plainly  the  work  of  salvation ; 
and  this,  it  is  declared,  cannot  be  done.  Hence  Solomon  exhort* 
us  to  do  this  work  with  our  mighty  while  we  are  in  the  present 
world. 

In  Acts  iii.  21,  St.  Peter  says  concerning  Christ,  Whom  the  Hear 
ven  must  receive^  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things s 
Bui  Christ,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  will  come  a  second  time  to 
Judgment.  At  this  tifne  then,  all  things  will  be  restored,  which 
will  ever  be  restored.  The  present  Heavens  and  Earth  will  pass 
.  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  new  Heavens,  and  a  new  Earthy  in 
which  righteousness  will  dwell  for  ever.  But  we  are  abundantly 
assured,  that,  at  this  period,  the  everlasting  rewards  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  will  commence.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no 
iutur^  Probation. 

In  John  ix.  4,  our  Saviour  says,  77ie  night  cometh,  m  which  no 
man  can  work:  that  is,  the  season,  of  which  Death  is  the  begin- 
ning, and  Eternity  the  continuance.  All  the  probationary  work 
of  man,  therefore,  is  ended  when  death  arrives ;  and  will  never  be 
resumed. 

V.  Death  ends  the  Enjoyments  of  the  Impenitent. 

Son,  says  Abraham  to  the  rich  man.  remember  tliat  thoii  in  thy 
life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things.  Tnis  was  said  to  a  man  in  the 
future  world,  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  said  by  a  glorified 
spirit.  Jt  was  said  to  a  man,  humbly,  and  earnestly,  asking  for  a 
drop  of  water  only  ;  the  least  good,  of  which  we  can  form  a  con- 
ception. It  is  alleged,  also,  as  a  reason,  why  he  must  not  expect 
even  this  little  good.  What  is  this  reason  ?>  It  is,  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  all  his  good  things  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  list  of 
his  good  things  was  therefore  completed. 

Oif  these  enjoyments,  some  such  men  have  more,  and  some  less. 
All,  however,  have  very  few,  compared  with  the  necessities  of  a 
rational,  and  immortal  mind  ;  although  each  has  many,  when  corn- 
ered with  what  he  deserves.    But  whether  they  be  lew,  or  manvi 
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they  all  exist  in  the  present  world  only.    Beyond  the  grave,  everj 
such  man  will  find  Eternity  destitute  of  all  good  to  himself. 

VI.  DuUh  Urminates  the  Sufferings  of  the  Righteous* 

And  likewise^  says  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  and  likewise  Lazarus 
evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comforted.  When  Lazarus  finished  his 
earthly  existence ;  he  bade  adieu  to  his  last  sorrows.  All,  that 
now  remj^inod  for  hiin,  was  comfort.  The  prospect  before  him 
.  was  only  bright  and  glorious ;  the  unclouded  morninc  of  eternal 
day.  God  now  began  to  wipe  away  all  tears  from  his  eyes ;  and 
the  Lamb  to  feed  him^  and  to  lead  him  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

Good  men,  in  this  world,  although  never  punished  according  to 
their  desert,  suffer  in  many  instances  long  and  severely.  Some- 
times they  have  trial  cf  cruel  mockings^  and  scourgings^  sometimes 
of  bonds  and  imprisonment.  They  have-  been  stoned^  sawn  asun^ 
deTy  tempted,  ana  slain  with  the  sword. .  They  have  wandered  about 
in  sheep'skinsy  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute^  afflicted,  tormented ; 
and  have  been  compelled  to  find  a  refuge  in  deserts,  in  momUainSj 
in  dens,  and  in  the  caves  of  the  earth.  Even  where  these  dreadful 
evib  of  persecution  have  not  been  undergone,  they  have  siill  en- 
countered severe  distresses  from  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  bereave- 
mfsnts,  melancholy,  desertion,  and  many  other  calamities,  incident 
to  our  unhappy  state.  How  delightful  must  be  the  remembrance 
to  every  such  sufierer,  that  these  distresses  constitute  his  whole 
portion  of  wo*  Few  things  can  more  effectually  contribute  to 
prevent  him  (rom  fainting,  when  he  is  rebyjced,  or  persuade  him  to 
run  with  patience  the  race  which  is  set  before  htm.  Let  every 
Christian,  then,  how  submissively  to  the  chastisement  of  his  Hea- 
venly Father;  and  sustain  himself  under  every  trouble  with  the 
full  assurance,  that  his  sorrows  will  soon  have  passed  away  for 
ever.- 

YIL  .The  Termination  of  human  life,  ts  wisely  appointed  by  God. 

Life  is  long  enough  for  the  sinner,  and  for  the  saint.  Seventy 
years  are  a  sufficient  pci'iod  lo  try  the  character.  Were  the  sinner 
to  continue  longer  in  the  world ;  he  would  still  be  equally  hopeless, 
and  more  guilty.  Habits  of  wickedness,  strengthened  through  so 
lonff  a  penod,  admit  neither  of  removal,  nor  of  hope.  Whither 
shall  we  ^,  to  find  penitence,  after  this  period  is  passed  ?  Th? 
Aotediluvian  world  was  immensely  more  wicked  than  the  present; 
because  men  lived  a  thousand  years.  Their  plans  of  sin  were 
rastljT  more  extensive ;  their  sagaciiv  in  pursuing  them  greatly 
superior;  their  opportunities  amazingly  more  numerous;  and  their 
hopes  of  success  oe^ond  comparison  tietter  founded.  In  this  maa* 
ner,  their  evil  habits  became  fixed  beyond  recall ;  while  JDeath 
was  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  make  the  present  life  seem  not  a  little 
like  an  eternal  duration.  What  existed  then,  would,  in.  the  %e 
circumstances,  exist  now.  Were  human  life  to  be  equally  pro* 
tracted  ;  mankind  would  soon  become  as  profligate,  as  they  v^ra 
bcfeve  the  deluge* 
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Ttmt  the  present  life  is  a  suflScient  period  ^  probationary  ex- 
istence to  the  Righteous  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  men. 
Every  pei'son  of  this  chai-acier  secures,  within  this  period,  an 
everlasting  inheritance  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the  end,  for 
which  we  live;  the  only  end,  of  real  importance.  When  this 
end,  therefore,  is  secured,  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  pro- 
tracting the  date  of  the  present  life.  It  cannot  be  alleged,  thtt 
the  sufferings  of  it  are  so  few  and  small,  or  the  blessings  so  nu- 
merous and  creat,  as  to  render  it  desirable,  to  those  who  have 
become  entitled  to  the  Heavenly  happiness,  to  lengthen  out  a 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  present  world.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  Righteous  themselves  to  1>e  desirous,  with  St.  Paul,  to 
depart^  that  they  may  6c  with  Christ  in  a  future  and  better  world ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  gloom  and  tcrrt)r,  with  which 
Death  is  arrayed.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  present  period  of  human 
life  is  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  both  saints  and  sinners  ; 
and  wisely  appointed  by  God. 

From  these  considerations  concerning  this  solemn  subject  I  de- 
live  the  following 

REMARKS. 

I  •  //  ts  manifest^  that  in  the  circumstances  of  our  Departure  from 
this  world  J  there  is  much  room  for  misjudging^  concerning  the  char* 
acter  of  those  who  die. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  instances,  in  which  w?  may  estimate 
this  character  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  There  are  in- 
stances, in  which'^wicked  men  strongly  exhibit,  both  their  wicked- 
ness and  their  awful  apprehensions  of  an  approaching  retribution^ 
so  strongly,  and  so  decisively,  as  to  forbid  every  rational  hope, 
that  t/  will  be  well  with  them  in  a  future  world.  There  are  other 
instances,  in  which  their  stupidity  is  so  entire,  and  their,  presump- 
tion so  gross,  as  to  create  necessarily  the  most  unfavourable  ap- 
prehensions concerning  them.  There  are  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  the  views  of  good  men  are  so  clear,  and  just,  their  sen- 
timents so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  hopes 
so  bright,  rational,  and  Evanjgelical,  as  to  leave  no  painful  doubt 
concerning  their  future  destiny.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  direct  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  lives 
of  the  persons  in  question. 

But  there  are  also  many  more  cases,  with  respect  to  both  classes 
of  men,  in  which  a  determination,  such  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
B  candid  mind,  is  by  the  circumstances,  on  which-  it  rrtust  be 
founded,  rendered  plainly  impossible.  Sinners,  I  mean  such  as 
possess  the  character  of  impeniients  throughout  their  lives,  are,"  it 
18  to  be  remembered,  often  as  amiable  by  nature,  as  any  of  those 
who  become  Christians.  They  are  often  as  religiously  educated; 
tfre  trained  to  habits  eaually  desirable;  and  possess,  to  the  eye  ot 
the  world,  characters  as  ununpeachable,  and  even  more  agreeablei 
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than  many  persons,  who  ultimately  become  penitents*  The  grace 
of  God  descends,  not  unfrequcntly,  upon  men  of  originally  harsb^ 
violent,  Pigged,  sordid,  proud,  or  unfeeling  tempers ;  Upon  men, 
erroneojbly,  grossly,  narrowly,  or  not  at  all,  educated;  upon  men, 
\ong  habituated  to  many  sins ;  upon  men,  rendered  unamiable  by 
an  unr<*sisted,  pertinacious,  and  riveted  indulgence  of  these  odious 
diijpositions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  young  Ruler,  who  came  to  Christ  to  inquire  what  good 
thing  he  should  do,  thai  he  might  have  eternal  life^  was  sanctified; 
although  we  are  informed,  ihat  Jcsus^  beholding  him^  loved  him. 
As  little  reason  is  there  to  believe,  that  many  others  of  ouf  race, 
possessing  a  character  equally  amiable,  both  by  nature  and  habit, 
are  ever  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Persons  of  the  former 
.class,  also,  carry  through  life,  notwithstanding  their  renovation, 
notwithstanding  the  real  and  important  moral  change,  made  in 
them  by  this  event,  not  a  little  of  their  original,  unamiable  spirit. 
Their  remaining  sinfulness  will  often  show  itself  in  an  unpromising 
as  well  as  unhappy  manner.  Candid  and  charitaljle  persons,  who 
live  by  their  side,  will,  indeed,  see  many  appearances  of  piety, 
mingled  at  t'mes,  with  the  operations  of  this  untoward  character. 
But  the  woiid  at  large  will  discern  very  few  ;  and  persons  pecu- 
liarly prejudice)  v.ill  perceivp  none.  When,  therefore,  such  men 
leave  the  world  5  it  is  plain,  i. .::.  if  they  should  leave  it  full  of 
hope,  and  even  of  exultation,  all  ihose,  who  believed  nothing  con- 
cerning their  sanctification,  and  remembered  only  the  unamiable 
parts  of  their  character,  would  now  regard  their  hope  and  exulta- 
tion as  unwarranted  by  the  Gospel,  and  founded  only  in  delusion. 
•Equally  evident  is  it,  that  those,  who  with  less  prejudice  saw  them 
only  at  a  distance,  and  marked  only  the  prominent,  and  perhaps 
the  disagreeable,  parts  of  their  conduct,  would  entertain  many 
doubts,  and  very  limited  hopes,  concerning  their  present  charac- 
ter, or  future  welfare.  Those  Christians,  who  were  intimately  con 
nected  with  them,  knowing  them  better,  would  indeed  judge  more 
favourably.  But  this  judgment  would  by  others  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  mere  |)rejudice,  and  the  blind  spirit  of  party. 

Those  of  the  latter  class  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded 
with  affection  and  complacency.  All  tiicir  commendable  actions, 
which,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  usually  very  pleasing  to  mankind, 
because  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  give  them  pleasure,  would  now 
be  remembered  with  peculiar  advania'^e  to  their  character.     The 

!)rejudicein  favour  of  the  dead  would  operate  peculiarly  in  their 
avour.  The  hope  of  our  own  final  safety,  founded  on  the  behef, 
that  they  were  safe,  and  that  we  were  like  them,- would  render  us 
eager  to  conclude  wtH  concerning  them.  The  wish  of  all  aronnd 
us,  that  their  future  slate  might  be  happy,  and  the  silence  of  all 
concerning  every  thing,  which  might  unsettle  this  favourable  opi- 
nion, would  give  it  incre^.w;-^]  and  often  irresistible, strength.  Thus, 
when  to  the  judgment  of  strict  sCiUtiny,  the  case  might  aeem  at  the 
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best,  doubtful  amd  distressing,  it  would  be  regarded  with  high  hopes, 
and  abuudant  consolaiion  ;  since  no  such  scrutiny  would  be  cm- 
ployed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  as  I  have  shown 
at  large  in  a  preceding  discourse,  that  the  Scrijitural  evidences  of 
piety  are  often  not  without  great  difficulty  applied  to  the  state  of 
oupown  minds.  Hence  muliiludcs  of  good  men,  probably,  expe- 
rience many  doubts,  and  difficulties,  throughout  their  lives.  Chris- 
tians, who  are  ijiodcst,  timid,  and  easily  apprehensive,  will  there- 
fore naturally,  and  often,  conclude  against  themselves.  Bold  and 
rash  men,  on  the  contrary,  nay,  even  such  as  are  easy,  and  quiet, 

■  and  always  prone  to  hojie  well,  vvill  at  least  as  often,  and  as  nat'j- 
rally,  conclude  in  their  own  favour.  An  extensive  knowledge  of 
sin,  and  a  watchful  observation,  on  the  pari  of  liim,  who  possesses 
such  knowledge  of  the  sins,  committed  by  hitiiself,  jcan  hardly  fail 
of  producing  many  anxieties  on  a  dyjng-bcd.  Ignorance  and  inat- 
tention, concerning  this  interesting  sul  jjct,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  the  contrary  effect. 

From  these  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  this  subject  must  be 
attended,  often,  with  great  uncertainly  ;  and  in  very  mi-.ny  cases 
cannot  be  judged  of  without  extreme  danger  of  erroj*.  The  rea- 
son, why  it  has  been  here  discussed,  is  a  wish  to  prevent  those  un- 
founded and  dangerous  hopes,  and  those  unnecessary  and  cause- 
less fears,  which  bad  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  good  men  on  the 
other,  derive  from  very  doubtful  appearances,  atleiidant-  on  the 
deaths  of  others.  Let  it  be  rcmem!>ered,  that  the  Scri[)inres  have 
no  where  made  the  circumstances  of  our  decease,  proofs  of  our  mor- 
al character.  These  they  have  taught  us  to  look  for  in  the  life. 
Every  Iree^  saith  our  Saviour,  is  known  by  its  fruits.  He  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  who  has  actually  excirised  piety  Avhile  he 
lived,  will  find,  however  anxious  Inay  be  his  last  moments,  ample 
consolation  in  the  future  world.  He  who  has  not,  however  peace- 
ful may  be  bis  death,  will  fail  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

2.  These  observations  teach  us  the  immense  importance  of  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  Ood  in  the  present  life* 

There  is  no  more  affecting  proof,  that  we  are  altogether  in  the 

.  hands  of  God,  and  are  entirely  disposed  of  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, than  that,  which  is  seen  in  our  death.  He,  who  removes 
us  from  this  world,  can  plainly  remove  us  to  any  place,  and  dis- 
pose of  us  in  any  manner,  which  he  chooses.  l)readful  would  it 
be  beyond  expression,  should  he  make  us  die  for  ever,  and  through* 
out  our  future  existence,  make  every  succeeding  death  more  dis- 
tressing, than  that,  which  went  before  it.  Dreadful  would  it  be, 
should  he  make  all  our  future  being  a  state  of  unbeasing  death, 
both  to  the  body  and  the  souL  With  what  force  and  propriety, 
has  our  Saviour  required  us,  to  fear  Hinij  who  i$  abU  to  destroy 
iaktke  soul  and  the  body  in  hell! 
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As  this  life  is  the  only  lime  of  prpbalion  to  man ;  the  present  is 
.  the  only  period,  in  which  this  mighty  evil  can  be  prevented.  Seize, 
therefore,  this  golden  season  ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  Work  out  your 
salvation  roilh  fear^  and  trembling.  Think  what  it  will  be  to  die 
for  over.  Remember  how  short  life  is;  how  uncertain;  by  how 
frail  a  tenure  possessed;  and  how  apt  to  vanish  before  we  are 
aware.  Feel,  that  in  this  short  period,  if  ever,  your  salvation  is 
to  be  secured.  Remember,  that  to  all  the  impenitent,  the  first 
death  comes  too  soon,  and  is  always  a  dreadful  introduction  to  a 
second  infinitely  more  dreadful.  If  the  first  death  is  terrible  to 
you,  and  to  all  men  ;  think  what  it  must  be,  to  endure  these  ter- 
rors in  endless  repetition.  Soon,  I  b?.seech  you,  call  to  mind  how 
soo.i,  the  sun  of  the  longest  day  goes  down-  Think  how  often  it 
is  lost  in  clouds,  before  it  has  reached  the  meridian.  Count  not 
upon  the  evening  of  life.  By  him,  who  postpones  the  business 
of  the  day,  it  will  never  be  done.  Awake  from  die  fatal  sluc.bers 
of  sloth  ;  from  the  deceitful  hopes  of  procrastination  ;  from  the  be- 
numhing  torpor  of  security  in  sin.  Let  nothing  stand  between  you 
and  Heaven.  What  would  you  not  give  to  purchase  this  glorious 
possession  ?  What  exchange  for  it  would  you  receive  /  How 
poor  must  he  be,  who  through  this  life  possessed  the  world:  and 
throughout  his  endless  existence  was  in  want  of  all  things  !  How 
wretched  he,  who  wallowed  in  pleasure  here,  and  languished  out 
Eternity  in  lamentation^  mourning,  and  wo  ! 

4.   How  poor  a  portion  is  that  of  ike  wicked. 

The  portion  of  the  wicked  is  all  received,  and  expended,  during 
this  little  life  ;  and  is  finally  terminated  by  the  grave.  Its  enjoy- 
ments are  small ;  they  are  few ;  they  are  mingled  with  many  woes  5 
they  are  embittered  by  many  disappointments.  Many  dangers 
continually  betide  men  of  this  character;  and  many  fears  beset 
them.  Often  they  are  cut  off  in  the  beginning,  often  in  the  midst, 
of  life  ;  and  always  before  thev  are  ready.  On  a  dying-bed,  they 
are  unable  to  look  back,  with  comfort,  on  any  thing,  which  they 
have  done  ;  or  forward,  with  hope,  to  any  thing  which  awaits  them. 
Here  their  enjoyments  bid  them  a  final  adieu.  All  their  future  be- 
ing is  a  long  and  dreary  night,  with  no  succeeding  day. 

4.    With  how  much  wisdom  do  the  Righteous  choose  their  portion^ 

Godliness,  says  St.  Paul,  is  projltable  unto  all  things,  having 
tht  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  the  life  which  is  to  come* 

The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  man,  furnish  am- 
ple proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  A  great  variety  of  con- 
•iderations  combine  their  evidence  to  prove,  that  a  good  man  is, 
even  in  this  world,  happier  than  a  bad  one.  External  enjoyments 
may  indeed  be  distributed  to  either,  indifferently,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers.  Theie  are  cases  also,  in  which  either  may  be  pe- 
culiarly unhappy.  The  fair  application  of  the  rule  is,  undoubted* 
I7,  to  what  may  be  called  the  average  of  human  life  ;  and,  if  ap* 
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nlic  1  to  this  object,  it  will  be  found  unquestionably  and  universal- 

L  ]  )vments,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  what  the  mind  finds, 
or  Hio.'  s,  them.     Plaiu  lood  is  delightful  to  the  palate,  by  which 
it  is  !    Ii>hed  ;  while  the  daintiest  viands  arc  lost  upon  a  sickly  ap- 
pelii '.     The  spirit  of  a  good  man  disposes  him   to  consider,  and 
ena!  i<  s   him  to  receive,  all  his  enjoyments  as  gifts  from  the   best 
of  al!  I'sencis  ;  and  to  exercise  continually,  gratitude  to  that  Friend; 
the  nu-t  pleasing  of  all  emotions.     On  this   Friend  also,  he   per- 
petii .:;»  relies,  ab  perpetually  able,  and  inclined,  to  befriend  him  j 
as  j).<    tiiL  vsherever  he  is  ;  as  knowing  whatever  he  needs  ;  us  ex- 
erci>  .:4  towards  him  everlasting  loving-kindness;  and  as   having  /J* 
give:.  ::  s  own  immoveable  promise,  that  all  things  shall  work  tO" 
geth  .•  f)r  his  ^ooc/.    This  train  of  considerations,  regularh  :mend-; 
ineli^  A  hole  course  of  enjoyments,  cannot  fail   to  enhjuice   th©^** 
valu"  '»f  every  blessing,  in  which  he  shares  ;  and  to  spread  warniih 
and  I  ^:U,  and  life,  arounO  him  in  his  journey  towards  Heaven. 

At  iIk'  same  lime,  he  is  at  peace  with  himself.  He  has  sub([nitted 
to  G*h!  :  he  has  yielded  himself  to  the  Redeemer.  The  war  be- 
tween lijs  inclinations  and  his  conscience,  the  tumult  of  his  pas- 
sions i.riJ  his  fears,  hns  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  To  this 
state  c)i  agitation,  has  succeeded  the  peace  of  forgiven  sin,  and  an 
appni\  ing  conscience.  The  long  night  of  darkness  and  storm 
has  n  tired;  and  a  serene  and  cheerful  morning  has  arisen  upon 
the  world  within;  a  happy  presage  of  perpetual  day.  A  mind,  at 
peace  with  itself,  is  the  only  mind  at  ease  :  and  a  mind  without 
ease  i-^  ill  prepared  to  enjoy.  Whatever  good  the  world  gives, 
must  be  imperfectly  tasted  by  him,  who  is  unsatisfied  with  himself, 
conscious  of  his  exposure  to  the  anger  of  God,  and  terrified  by 
expectations  of  future  wo.  An  exemption  from  these  evils  is  the 
first  great  step  towards  sincere  happiness,  and  confers  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  which,  without  it,  must  be  for  ever  unknown.  But 
the  prtsent  state  is  far  from  being  a  state  of  enjoyment  only.  The 
means  of  soothing  sorrow  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  us,  as  those 
of  enhancing  comfort.  In  this  important  privilege,  the  superior- 
ity of  the  good  man's  choice  is  perhaps  still  more  conspicuous* 
Peace  of  mind  blunts,  in  a  great  measure,  all  the  shafts  of  adver- 
sity. A  strong  sense  of  the  universal  Government  of  God,  and 
of  his  friendship  to  the  soul,  change  the  very  nature  of  afflictions  ; 
wd  transmute  them  from  curses  into  blessings.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Hope  of  the  Gospel,  always  present  to  the  mind  of  Such  a 
man,  administers  to  him  the  richest  consolation  in  every  soitowi 
reminds  him  daily,  that  in  this  life  only  will  he  be  a  suflercr;  and 
directs  his  eve  to  that  world  of  approaching  peace,  and  prosper^ 
ity,  w  hrre  his  afflictions  will  finally  flee  away. 

In  Doath  itself,  all  these  piivileges  will  be  his.  Hope,  particu- 
larly, and  peace,  will  sooth  all  the  sufferings  of  a  dying-bed,  and 
Ulumine  his  passage  into  Eternity.     Or  should  he,  as  is  some- 
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times  the  case,  find  fears  and  sorrows  await  him  at  this  period; 
this  is  his  last  enemy,  and  possessed  of  p^wer  over  him  but  for  a 
moment. 

Thus  the  good  man  goes  through  the  present  life,  possessed 
of  a  happier  character,  and  of  a  happier  lot,  than  any,  which  can 
be  challenged  by  bad  men.  His  enjoyments  are  superior  in  kind, 
in  number,  and  m  degree.  He  possesses  allevialiojis  of  trouble^ 
to  wliich  no  bad  man  can  make  any  pretensions.  Death  itself  is 
to  him  often  peaceful;  and  often  filled  with  hope  and  consolation. 
Whcncv.cr  it  is  not ;  it  is  still  the  lerminaition  of  all  his  sorrows. 

h\  the  future  world,  the  difference  is  infinite.  When  the  good 
mun  resigns  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  his  spirit  to  the  hands  of 
God  who  gave  it;  he  enters  immediately  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord, 
Sin  iind  suffering,  time  and  death,  hold  their  dominion  over  him 
no  more.  The  dawn  of  his  future  being  is  to  him  the  dawn  of 
evcrbsting  day.  In  this  immense  duration,  his  life  will  be  an  un- 
iiiciTupted  progress,  of  virtue,  honour,  and  enjoyment.  Fixed 
lor  over  in  the  world  of  glory,"  and  surrounded  by  the  General 
ussombly  of  the  first-born,  a  companion  of  angels,  and  a  child  of 
(jo:1,  ho  will  look  back  with  ineffable  delight,  on  that  choice,  which 
iiccomplished  the  end  of  his  being,  and  made  life  and  death  bless- 
ings to  him;  and  will  stretch  his  view  forward  with  transport  to 
joy  succeeding  joy,  and  to  glory  surpassing  glory,  throughout  ages, 
which  cannot  end* 


*r. 
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SERMON  CLXIV. 

THE   ItfHEDIATE   CONSEQUENCES   OF   DEATH* 


BocLBtiASTSS  xii.  7. — Then  ihall  iht  dust  rehtm  to  the  Earth  at  U  tcoff,  and  the 
spirit  shall  ret  urn  to  God  tf/it  gave  it, 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  made  several  observations  concerning 
Death,  considered  as  the  last  Dispensation  of  Providence  to  man 
in  the  present  world.  The  immediate  Consequences  of  DecUh  fur- 
nish the  next  subject  of  our  investigation. 

In  the  text  we  are  told,  that,  when  man  goeth  to  his  long  homCy 
the  dusty  or  body,  shall  return  to  the  earthy  of  which  it  was  fonned, 
and  that  then  also,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  In 
considering  this  subject,  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  discourse  here 
presented  to  us ;  and  examine  those  things  which,  immediately  at 
tcr  Death,  respect, 

1.   The  Body;  and, 

II-   The  Soul. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  T  observe, 

1 .  That  the  body  is  clianged  into  a  corpse. 

Death  is  the  termination  of  all  the  animal  functions  of  our  na- 
ture. So  long  as  these  continue,  life,  the  result  of  them,  diffused 
warmth,  activity,  and  beauty,  throughout  our  frame.  In  this  state, 
the  Body  is  a  useful,  as  well  as  pleasing,  habitation  for  the  soul; 
and  a  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient  instrument,  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  destined  in  the  present  world.  But, 
when  these  functions  cease,  life  also  ceases.  The  Body  then  be- 
comes cold,  motionless,  deformed,  and  useless.  The  fortti,  which 
once  gave  pleasure  to  all  around  it,  now  creates  only  pain  and 
sorrow.  The  limbs  are  stiffened ;  the  face  clouded  with  paleness ; 
the  eye  closed  in  darkness;  the  ear  deaf;  the  voice  dumb;  and 
the  whole  appearance  ghastly,  and  dreadful.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  spirit  deserts  its  ruined  habitation,  and  wings  its  way  into  the 
unknown  vast  of  being. 

2,  The  Body  is  conveyed  to  the  grave. 

Necessity  conipels  the  living  io  remove  this  decayed  frame  from 
their  sight.  Different  nations  have  pursued  different  modes  of  ac- 
comj)lisaing  this  purpose.  By  some  nations  the  Body  has  been 
consumed  with  fire.  By  others  it  has  been  embalmed.  By  some 
it  has  been  lodged  in  tombs,  properly  so  called.  By  some  it  has 
been  consigned  to  vaults  and  caverns ;  and  by  most  has  been  bu- 
ried in  the  grave.    All  nations,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  dis- 
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posed  of  the  remains  of  their  departed  friends,  hare  with  one  con- 
sent wished,  like  Abraham^  to  remove  their  dead  out  ofthtir  sight. 

In  this  situation  the  body  becomes  the  prey  of  corruption,  and 
the  feast  of  worms*  How  humiliating  an  allotment  is  this  to  the 
pride  of  man !  When  the  Concjueror^  returned  from  the  slaughter 
of  millions,  enters  his  capitol  m  triumph ;  when  the  trumpet  of 
fame  proclaims  his  approach,  and  the  shouts  of  millions  announce 
Ills  victories ;  surrounded  by  the  spoils  of  subjugated  nations,  and 
followed  by  trains  of  vanquished  kings  and  lieroes  ;  how  must  his 
haughty  spirit  be  lowered  to  the  dust  by  the  remembrance,  that 
withm  a  few  days  himself  would  become  the  food  of  a  worm,  reign. 
ing  over  him  with  a  more  absolute  control,  than  he  ever  exercised 
over  his  slaves.  Yet  this  will  be  the  real  end  of  all  his  achieve- 
ments. To  this  humble  level  must  descend  the  tenant  of  the 
throne,  as  well  as  of  the  cottage.  Here  wisdom  and  folly,  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  will  lie  down  together. 
Hither  moves  with  an  unconscious,  but  regular  stop,  the  Beauty 
that  illumines  "the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room;"  that  subdues 
the  heart  even  of  the  Conqueror  himself;  and  says,  "  I  sit  as 
Queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow;"  All  these  may,  a«d  must  ulti- 
mately say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  wr  father^  and  to  the  wormy 
Thou  art  our  mother^  and  our  sister.  But  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  progress.  The  next  stage  in  our  humiliation  is,  to  be 
changed  into  dust.  •  This  was  our  origin  :  this  is  our  ertd.  The 
very  clods  on  which  we  tread,  were  once  not  improbably  parts,  (o 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  living  beings  like  ourselves.  Not  a 
small  pari  of  the  surface  of  this  world  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
animated,'  and  inhabited  by  human  minds :  and  the  remains  of  m9Q 
are  daily  perhaps,  as  wcU  as  insensibly,  tarnexl  up  by  the  plough^ 
and  the  spade. 

II.    The  Events  which  immediately  after  Death  concern  tht  Souly 
4ire  the' following. 

1 .  At  Death  the  Sonl  quits  the  bodi/^  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

At  Death,  the  animal  functions  cease ;  or  rather  the  cessation  of 
them  is  Death  itself.  Then  the  flexibility,  the  power  of  action,, 
and  the  consequent  usefulness  to  which  they  gave  birth,  are  ter- 
minated also.  The  Soul,  of  course,  find's  the  body  no  longer  fitted 
to  be  an  instrument  of  its  wishes,  or  its  duties.  .  The  limbs  can  no 
longer  convey  it  from  place  to  place  ;  the  tongue  c6mmunicatc  its 
thoughts  ;  nor  the  hands  execute  its  pleasure.  Deprived  of  all  its 
powers,  the  body  becomes  a  useless,  and  uncbmfoitable  residence 
for  a  being,  to  whose  nature  activity  is  essential,  and  the  purposes 
of  whose  creation  would  be  frustrated  by  a  longer  confinement  to 
■so  unsuitable  a  mansion.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Author  of  our  being  should,  in  his  providence,  remove  the  Soul 
from  a  situation,  so  contradictory  in  all  respects  to  the  design  of 
its  existence^ 
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The  proof  of  the  fact,  which  1  am  considering^  and  ttf  T;he  exist- 
ence ot  the  Soul  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  has  to  a 
F-eal  extent,  been  necessarily  given  in  a. foimer discourse;  in  which 
attempted  to  show,  that  the  Soul  is  not  material.  To  thai  dis- 
course I  must,  therefore,  refer  my  atldience  for  these  proofs.  It, 
may,  however,  not  be  improper  briefly  to  mention  some  of  them  on  • 
the  present  occasion. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Text.  Here  we  are  in-, 
formed,  that  the  dust^  at  death,  sMl  reiurn  to  the  earthy  as  it  was  : 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God' who  gave  it.  That  the  soul  and 
body  are  two  distinct  beings,  and  thai  at  death  one  returns  to  the 
earth,  and  thcf  other  to  God  who  gave  it,  are  truths,  declaiyd  in  this  ^* 
passage  in  a  manner  so  plain,  as  probably  never  to  have  been  mis- 
apprcnended  by  any  man,  not  embarked  in  some  philosophical 
controversy. 

Secondly ;  OfMrdham^  Isamc^  and  Jacobs  {t  is  said^  accordingly, ' 
4hat  they  gave  vp  the  Ghost j  or  rendered  their  spirits  to  God^  who  gave 
them.  In  Exodus^  God  saith,  lam  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God 
€f  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  God,  our  Saviour  observes,  is  not 
the  Godof  the  dead,  biU  of  the  living  ;  that  is,  of  the  spirits  oiAbra* 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  /  Kving  at  the  time,  when  this  decoration  was 
made  to  Moses.  Accordingly  this  passage  is  alleged  by  oui'  Sav- 
iour to  the  Sadducees,  dis  full  proof  of  the  ctrcurTfier^,  or  separate  ex- 
istence of  souls  beyond  the  grave. 

Of  these  persons  also,  it  is  said,  thai,  they  were  gathered  unto  their 
ptottlt.  This  declaration  is  commonly,  but  very  erroneously, 
understood  to  mean,  (hat  their  bodies  were  gathered  to  the  bodies 
of  their  kindred;  and  is  supposed  lo  be  equivalent  to  the  Scrip- 
tural phrase,  They  siepi  with  their  fathers,  feut  *m  this  sense, 
it  is,  m  many  instances,  obviously  untrue.  Neither  Abraham, 
nor  h^uic,  was,  in  this  setise,  gathered  unto  his  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  Abraham  were  all  buried  either  in  Padan  Aram,  or  in  Ur^ 
of  the  Chaldees  /  while  ht  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Macpthh.  in 
Canaan*  Isaac  was  buried  with  none  of  his  friends  beside  Win 
Parents  ;  and  these  could  not  be  styled  his  people.  The  people, 
to  whom  these  persons,  were  gathered,  were  the  assembly  of  the 
blessed* 

Thirdly ;  la  conformity  to  this  interpretation,  Christ  says  con- 
ttrmng  Lazarus,  that  he  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham  f 
bosom  :  a  complete  proof,  that  Abraham  was  in  existence  among 
the  )>lesfied,  at  the  time  to  which  this  parable  refers. 

Fourthly  ;  Christ  said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  To-day  . 
shall  thou  he  with  me  m  Paradise.    This  could  not  be  true,  unless 
the  Soul  of  the  thief  existed  in  a  separate  state. 

Fifdily ;  St.  Paul  declares,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  that,  fFhite  we  are  at  hom^ 
in$he  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  suhjoins,7re  are  cori- 
fidetU,  I  say,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  presenf 
wnfk  the  tjird.    Here,  this  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  Christians  can 
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be  absent  from  the  body ;  and  that  this  absence  must  take  place, 
to  enable  them  to  be  present  with  the  Lord;  and  that,  whenever  it 
does  take  place,  they  will  be  pi-esent  with  the  Lord.  Christians, 
therefore,  that  is,  the  spirits  of  Christians,  exist  in  a  state,  separated 
from  the  body. 

Sixthly;  The  same  Aposde,  Phil.  i.  21 — 23,  says.  Forme  to  live 
is  Christy  and  to  die  is  gain:  and  again,  I  have  a  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christy  which  is  far  belter.  When  the  Apostle  says, 
For  me  to  live  is  Christy  he  declares,  that  the  present  life  is  to  him 
a  source  of  high  enjoyment.  But  if  he  did  not  exist  in  a  separate 
state,  his  death  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  enjoyment :  being  an 
absolute  termination  of  his  consciousness.  If,  then,  he  had  the 
least  degree  of  enjoyment,  while  living ;  his  death,  destroying  this 
enjoyment,  and  supplying  no  other  in  its  place,  would  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  be  a  loss  to  him.  How  much  greater  mu^t  this 
loss  be,  when,  as  he  informs  us,  //  was  Christ  to  him  to  live.  Can 
any  sober  man  believe,  that  S/.  Paul  meant  to  declare  death,  which, 
according  to  th^  opposite  scheme,  is  merely  a  temporary  annihila- 
tion, to  be  greater  good,  than  .the  happiness,  indicated  by  this 
expressive  phraseology  ? 

but.the  Apostle  himself  has  determined  this  point.  He  has  told 
us,  that  the  gain  of  his  departure  consisted  in  being  withChri.st,  in 
a  state  of  happiness  totally  superior  to  any  thhig,  found  in  the  pres* 
ent  world.  Here,  indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  presence  of  his  Saviour, 
in  an  eminent,  perhaps  in  a  singular  degree  ;  yet  in  a  manner  far 
inferior  to  what,  he  was  assured,  he  should  find  itmnediately  after 
death. 

Seventhly  ;  St,  John^  when  caught  vp  to  Heaven^  beheld  a  great 
multitude  J  which  no  man  could  number^  of  all  nalionSy  and  kindredsy 
and  peoples^  and  tongues^  standing  before  the  Throne^  and  before  the 
Lamb^  clothed  in  white  robes^  with  palms  in  their  hands^  uniting  with 
the  angels  in  their  everlasting  song  of  praise.  The  Apostle  asked 
who  these  persons  were.  The  interpreting  angel  infoi*raed  him  th^at 
ihei/  were  those  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation^  and  had  washed 
their  robes^  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There* 
fore^  he  adds,  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him,  dav 
and  night,  in  his  temple :  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more^ 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat :  For  the  Lamb^ 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them  ;  and  shall  lead 
ihem  unto  living  fountains  of  water :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  were  men; 
and  deceased  men:  nor  that  the  time,  referred  to  in  this  passagCi 
was  long  antecedent  to  the  resurrection.  They  were,  therefore, 
•eparate  spirits  ;  conscious,  virtuous,  happy,  beings.  It  may  be 
•aid,  and  truly,  that  all  this  passed  in  visron.  But  it  must  be 
added,  and  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  say  this,  that  a  visioiii  < 
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communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  exhibits  nothing  but  what 
is  true. 

Eighthly  ;  In  conformity  to  this  representation  of  St.  John,  St. 
Paul  says,  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  For^  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also^  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with 
kim;  that  is,  as  the  sixteenth  verse  informs  us,  when  he  comes  to 
the  final  Judgment.  Who  are  those,  whom  God  will  bring  with 
Chnst  at  this  time?  Certainly  not  the  bodies  of  the  Saints.  They 
will  be  raised  from  the  grave ;  and  cannot  be  brought  with  Christ. 
The  only  answer,  therefore,  is,  he  will  bring  with  him  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect 

Ninthly  ;  Christ  informs  us,  that  Lazarus  died,  and  was  carried 
by  angels  to  Abraham^ s  bosom  ;  thai  the  Rich  man  died^  and  in  hell 
lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments  ;  and  all  this,  while  the  five  Breth- 
ren of  the  Rich  man  were  still  living  in  the  present  world.  Now  I 
ask,  whether  the  body  of  the  Rich  man  was  at  this  time  in  hell ;  or 
the  body  of  Lazarus  carried  by  angels  to  Abrahani^s  bosom? 
These  questions  can  need  no  answer.  The  consequence  is,  there- 
fore, unavoidable.  Should  an  objector  say,  that  this  representa- 
tion is  parabolical ;  he  will  say  it,  only  to  escape  from  an  argu- 
ment, which  he  cannot  face.  That  parables  area  figurative  rep- 
resentation is  acknowledged.  But  he  must  be  a  hardy  commentator, 
who  will  assert,  that  they  exhibit  any  thing  but  truth. 

I  might  multiply  proofs  of  this  doctrine  to  a  very  great  extent : 
for  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject  Is  entirely 
uniform.  But  I  shall  only  add  one  more,  of  a  nature  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  have  been  already  alleged.  The  body 
of  Moses  was  buried  by  God  in  a  valley,  in  the  land  ofMoab,  over 
against  Bel h'peor.  Yvi  Moses  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  transfig- 
uration, and  conversed  with  Christ. 

With  this  scheme  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  almost  all  who 
have  professed  to  believe  them,  have  coincided  in  every  age  of  the 
Church.  Probably  no  mdividual  has  ever  thought  of  finding  in 
them  the  opposite  doctrine,  unless  when  forced  to  it  by  a  wish  to 
support  some  other  favourite  tenet.  Dr.  Priestly  has  plainly  adopt- 
ed it,  because  he  thought  the  Immaieriality  of  the  Soul  inconsist- 
ent with  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  the  soul  of  man  to  be  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  than  in  sup- 
posing any  other  spirit  to  be  capable  of  existing  without  a  body. 
Angels  we  know  are  unembodied.  In  the  same  state,  the  spirits 
of  deceased  persons  may  exist  with  as  little  difficulty  in  the  eye  ol 
sound  philosophy,  as  Angels.  Aware  of  this  truth.  Dr.  Priestly 
has  strenuously  laboured  to  disprove  the  existence  of  Angels  also; 
in  my  view,  without  the  least  aid  of  philosophy,  and  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  Revelation.  If  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  Angels ;  they  cannot  be  saia  to  assert  any  thing;  for  they  do 
sot  assert  any  tbing  with  mate  clearness,  or  precision.    If  theit 
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asserlions  concerning  this  subject  can  be  subverted  by  criticism ; 
there  can  be  no  assertions,  which  criticism  may  not  subvert. 

2.  The  Souly  after  Death j  returns  immediately  to  God,  to  give  ctn 
account  of  its  conduct  in  the  present  life. 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  language  of  the  text,  in  which. the 
return  of  the  body  to  the  dust,  and  of  the  soul  to  God,  are  exhibited 
as  co-existing  events.  That  the'purpose  of  its  return  to  God  is, 
.  that  it  may-give  up  its  account,  appears  sufBcicnily  plain  from  the 
parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds.  In  these,  each  of  the  ser- 
vants is  exhibited  as  summoned  to  give,  and  as  actually  giving  his 
account  to  his  lord  concerning  his  use,  or  abuse,  of  the  privileges, 
entrusted  to  him,  immediately  after  the  close  of  his  stewardship. 
Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  scheme  of  our  future. destina- 
tion. 

In  this  account  will  be  unfolded,  alike,  the  state  of  the  thoughts, 
and  that  of  the  external  conduct.  Of  course,  the  soul  will  be 
furnished  with  a  power  of  recollection,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
comprehend  all  that  it  has  done,  and  will  be  compelled  to  declare 
it  without  disguise,  enhancement,  or  evasion.  Its  secret  chambers, 
and  all  which  they  contain,  or  have  ever  contained,  will  be  laid 
open  to  its  own  eye,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  Maker.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  motives  by  which  it  has  been  governed,  and  the  moral 
character,  which  it  has  sustained  during  its  probation,  will  be  so 
entirely  developed,  as  to  satisfy  even  itself,  that  the  investiga- 
tion has  be?n  just,  as  well  as  complete. 

The  Sentence  of  God  will  be  pronounced,  in  perfect  righteousness, 
on  all  that  it  has  done. 

To  those,  who  have  done  the  will  of  God,  loved  his  character, 
believed  in  his  Son,  and  turned  away  from  their  iniquities.  He  will 
say,  fVcll  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  ye  have  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things  ;  I  will  make  you  rulers  over  many  things  ;  enter 

?re  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.;  Of  those,  who  have  refused,  or  neg- 
ected,  to  do  these  things.  He  will  say,  Take  ye  the  unprof  table  ser» 
vants,  and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness  ^  there  shall  be  weeping, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth, 

4.  In  consequence  of  this  sentence,  the  soul  will  immediately  enter 
t^pon  a  state  of  reward. 

When  Lazarus  died,*  he  ibas  carried  by  angels  to  Abraharn^s  bosom*. 
His  evil  things,  or  sufferings,  were  all  terminated ;  and  he  was 
henceforth  comforted,  or  made  happy,  for  ever.  When  the  rich 
man  died,  he  lifted  upJiis  eyes  in  'a8r^  being  in  torments  y  and.is  de- 
clared, to  have  received  all  his  good  things  in  the  present  life. 

There  has  been  no  smali  debate  among  Divines;  and  those,  of 
creat  reputation  ;  concerning  the  places,  where  the  dead  will  restdij 
between  their  departure  from  this  world,  and  the  final  judgment* 
This  subject  demands  too  extensive  a  consideration  to  be  attempt* 
cd  at  the  present  time.    It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Ian* 
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gnage  of  the  Scriptures  furnishes  a  foundation  for  some  diflSwence 
of  dpinion  concerning  it.  Several  expressions,  found  in  both  Tes- 
taments, seem  to  indicate  an  intermediate  place^  as  well  as  an  m- 
Urmedialt  stale  of  existtnce,  between  this  world,  and  the  final 
scenes  of  retribution.  After  a  considerable  examination  of  this 
subject,  and  an  examination  of  several  able  commentators,  who 
have  handled  it  to  some  extent,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  myself  not 
altogether  satisfied ;  and  to  say,  that,  hitherto,  I  have  found  diffi- 
culties on  both  sides.  I  know  of  no  method,  in  which  they  can 
be  removed,  except  a  direct  recurrence  to  every  scriptural  passage 
which  relates  to  the  subject,  a  thorou<;h  consideration  cf  each,  and 
an  attentive  comparison  of  them  all.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
Hebrew  7"|"jiB^  Sheol,  and  the  Greek  *A^,  commonly  rendered 
Heil^  or  the  Grave^  in  our  Translation,  do  not  properly  signify 
either;  but  always  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  As  these  words 
have  so  extensive  a  signification,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  every 
passage  of  Scripture  referring  to  that  world;  there  must  be  room 
fpr  considerable  difference  of  opinion.*  But,  whuicver  may  be 
true  concerning  an  intermediate  place  of  existence,  there  can,  I 
apprehend,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  an  intermediate 
state.  St.  Peter  says  of  the* angels  that  sinned,  that  God  cast  them 
down  to  Hell^  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness j  to  be  rC' 
served  unto  Judgments  St.  Jude^  also,  declares  them  to  be  reserved, 
in  like  maimer,  unto  the  Judrrment  of  the  great  day.  From  these 
declarations  it  is  manifest,  tl.  .t  fallcj  angels  have  not  yet  received 
their  final  judgment,  nor,  of  co  .;hv',  ihcir  final  reward.  This,  in- 
deed, seems  evident  fiv  ■^  the  phraseology,  used  by  St.  Peter,  as 
well  as  by  the  declarations  of  both  him  and  St.  Jade.  The  word, 
which  is  rendered  from  St.  Peter,  cast  them  down  to  hell,  is  in  the 
Greek,  ra^a^wtfog;  literally  rendered  ca:l  them  Ci.uui  to  Tartarus. 
While  this  phraseology  plainly  declares  a  stai/  »;  [iuiiishment ; 
vindicates  directly  a  different  stal-  from  that,  which  is  taught  by 
the  word  ysswa;  the  appropriate  La  .le  of  hell  in  the  Scriptures* 
After  the  rich  man  died^  and  zvay  '  ried,  it  is  said  by  our  Saviour, 
he  lift  vp  his  eyes  in  hell,  bein^^  i.i  torments:  in  the  Greek,  cv  ru 
'•in,  in  Hades,  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments.  This  word 
also  denotes,  with  sufficient  clearness,  a  different  state  of  suffering 
from  that  which  is  intended  by  the  word  pevva.  In  the  same  para- 
ble, Lazarus  is  declared  to  be  carried  by  Angels  to  Abraham'* s  bo^ 
som.  The  state,  in  which  Lazarus  was  placed,  is  denoted  else- 
where by  the  word  Paradise.  To-day,  said  our  Saviour  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  thou  shah  be  with  me  in  Paradise.  But  we  know 
from  our  Saviour's  own  declaration,  that,  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  on  the  cross,  his  spirit  went,  not  to  hell,  but  to  Hades,  or  Sheol. 
For  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm  He  himself  says, ''  ThoU  wilt  not  leave. 

'  See  particularly  on  this  lubject  Dr.  Campbeirs  Sixth  Preliminary  Diuertatioa 
rat  2    and  Peters  on  Job. 
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my  soul  in  Sheol^^^  rendered,  both  by  the  Septuaginl  and  by  Si. 
Peter^  (quoting  this  passage,  Acts  ii.  27,  and  referring  to  it  in  verse 
31 )  by  Hadcs^  the  Greek  word,  by  which  Shed  is  always  translated 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thu^it  is,  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
mi/  soul  in  Hades,  and  in  verse  31,  his  soul  was  not  lefl  in  Hades* 
The  thief,  therefore,  went  to  the  state,  which  is  denoted  by  this 
word ;  and  not  to  that,  which  is  denoted  by  Heaverij  unless  tbia 
word  is  supposed  to  include  heaven. 

In  Heb.  xi.  39,  40,  Si.  Paul  says,  of  the  Ancient  saints,  ^nd 
these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  throvgh  Faith,  received  tiot 
the  promise  :  God  having  provided  some  belter  thing  for  us,  thai  they 
miihoui  us  shoidd  not  be  made  perfect.  The  promise  here  denotes, 
I  apprehend,  the  good,  or  reward,  promised  to  Faith  and  obedience, 
in  its  full  extent.  This  good,  the  ancient  sainls  are  here  declared 
not  to  have  received,  in  this  extensive  manner:  something  better 
being  reserved  for  Christians  under  the  Gospel,  in  which  ilicy  are 
to  share,  together  with  those,  who  have  gone  before  them,  uhen 
they  shall  be  all  gathered  into  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and  the  >tale 
of  perfection  shall  finally  arrive. 

In  accordance  with  these  obsorvaiions,  Christ  informs  us,  that 
the  Righteous  will  possess  the  Klngdoni,  pn pared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  ivorld  ;  and  the  wickea  d>p(irt  into  the  evoiast* 
ingfire  {et^  to  rauf  to  ojwviov)  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angt  />.  not 
before,  but  after,  the  general  judgment.  St.  John  also,  in  the  -^Oth 
and  21st  Chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  teaches  us,  that  the  wlrked 
will  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  nre;  and  that  the  state  of  glory  declined 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Righteous,  and  denoted  by  his  vision  of 
thcATezo  Jerusalem,  will  cor.mence;  after  the  Judgment  is  Cnished** 
These  in  both  instancos  ::re  the  states  of  existence,  denoted  in 
Scriptural  language  by  the  words  ILavcn  and  HelU 

Still,  virtuous  men,  when  they  leave  tiiis  workl,  go  to  a  sdite  ol 
enjoyment  only  ;  and  impenitent  men,  to  a  stale  of  mere  sullering. 
Lazarus  was  only  comforted,  after  he  left  this  world ;  and  the  ricll 
man  was  only  tormented.  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that,  when  good 
men  are  absent  from  the  body,'  they  are  present  with  the  Lord.  The 
favourable  presence  of  Christ  will,  therefore,  be  afforded  to  all  his 
followers;  and  he  will  begin  to  exhibit  to  them,  in  a  glorious  man* 
ncr,  the  everlasting  kindness,  with  which  he  has  had  mercy  on  them. 
When  the  bodies  of  mankind  are  reunited  to  their  spirits;  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  happiness  of  the  Righteous,  and  the 
misery  of  the  wicked,  will  be  rendered  more  complete.  But,  ante- 
cedently to  that  event,  both  the  happiness  and  the  misery  will  be 
entire,  and  unmingled.  The  happiness  will  in  no  degree  bo  al- 
loyed by  suffering ;  the  misery  will  in  no  degree  be  lessened  by 
enjoyment. 
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REMARKS. 

1 .  From  these  considerations^  appears  with  strong  evidence,  the 
foil^  of  that  excessive  attention,  so  commonly  rendered  to  our  bo* 

Not  a  small  proportion  of  the  care,  anxiety,  and  labour,  of  man, 
is  employed  upon  the  body.  So  far  as  necessity,  decency,  and 
comfort,  demand  these  exertions,  the  demand  is.  certainly  reason- 
able ;  and  will  he  complied  with,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  by  every 
wise  man.  But  there  are,  certainly,  limits  to  this  employment, 
fixed  by  Revelation,  and  seen,  and  acknowledged,  by  reason.  To 
lake,  even  in  this  way,  the  real  good  of  ail  our  labour  under  the  sun, 
is  plainly  included  in  that  portion  which  God  hath  given  us  of  this 
labour.  The  allowance  is  certainly  liberal,  and  sufficient.  But 
there  arc  anxieties  exj)erienced ;  there  are  efforts  made ;  which 
are  productive  of  no  such  good.  Common  sense  continually  dis- 
cerns, and  declares,  this  truth.  These  anxieties,  and  efforts,  arc 
al^o  immensely  numerous,  eager,  and  painful,  ll  is  necessary  to 
have  food  :  it  is  desirable,  that  that  food  shou!d  be  wholesome  and 
pleasant.  It  is  necessary  to  have  clothes  :  it  i.>  desirable  that  our 
clothes  should  be  convenient  and  becoming.  But  there  may  be 
excessive  care  to  gratify  ihe  palate,  and  lo  iv>i-n  the  person.  I 
know  of  no  rational  objection  to  that  mode  of'lire,  regularly  de- 
manded by  common  sense,  which,  according  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  an  individual,  is  pronounced  by  the  general 
sense  of  propriety  lo  be  suited  to  his  station.  Yet  the  whole  of 
life  is  certainly  not  to  be  consumed  either  in  paiiipcring,  or  adorn- 
ing, the  person.  Our  life  is  the  onlv  period  of  our  probation ; 
and,  during  that  probation,  eternal  life  is  to  be  gained  or  lost. 
With  such  an  employment  on  our  hands,  it  is  madness  to  waste 
this  little  period  in  providing  the  moans  of  luxury,  topnmper  our 
palates  and  our  pride.  Would  the  epicure,  while  feasting  his  sight, 
arid  smetl,  and  taste,  on  viands,  to  collect  which,  he  has,  perhaps, 
ransacked  both  the  Indies,  remember,  that  he  is  pampering  his 
body,  merely  to  make  it  a  more  dainty  meal  to  the  worms  of  the 
dust;  it  is  questionable  whether  the  keenness  of  his  relish  would 
not  be  blunted,  and  his  solicitude  concerning  what  he  should  eat, 
and  what  he  should  drink,  exchanged  for  a  more  becoming  anxiety 
concerning  the  means,  by  which  he  might  live  for  ever.  Were  the 
TVIonarch  on  his  throne,  to  adorn  whom  the  South  has  yielded  up 
its  gold,  and  the  East  lavished  its  gems,  to  recollect  that  within  a 
few  days  he  would  be  wrapped  in  a  shroud,,  and  lodged  in  the 
grave;  would  not  all  these  splendours  fade  upon  his  eye,  and  pall 
upon  his  heart?  Were  the  beauty,  who  swims  through  the  dance, 
or  sparkles  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  conscious  superiority  of 
her  charms,  and  amid  the  homage  of  surrounding  admirers,  to  call 
to  mind,  that  the  form  which,  J^arcissusA\ke,  she  surveyed  in  the 
glass  with  rapture,  must  within  a  few  days  be  chilled  by  lh«  icy 
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hand  of  Death,  ihe  roses  fade  from  her  cheeks,  the  splendour  van- 
ish from  her  e J es,  and  all  her  elegance  of  fonn  bedissohui  in 
dust ;  must  she  not  be  ccmptUcd  lo  bdlcvc,  ibat  her  vanit\  was 
misplaced,  and  worthless;  that  she  scjuandcred  life  upon  o\ }  vis, 
equally  undeserving,  and  mischievous;  and  that  lo  acquire  1  .  .uty 
of  mind,  to  become  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  mcr,:  the 
esteem  of  angels  throughout  eternity,  were  pursuits,  infinitelv  ::.ore 
woithy  of  rational  ambition? 

I'he  manner,  hi  which  God  has  exhibited  his  views  conci  ruing 
our  bodies,  is  in  no  measure  calculated  to  raibc  them  in  oi.r  i  sli- 
malion.  He  formed  them  out  of  Earth.  He  made  them  so  irail, 
as  to  be  subjected  to  accident,  pain,  and  disease,  in  ten  thoi;-:tnd 
forms.  At  death  he  returns  them  to  Earth  again.  This  is  iheir 
final  end.  Flesh  and  blood  will  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  cf  God* 
How  can  pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  dwell  so  fondly  on  a  suJ  ject, 
so  full  of  frailty,  and  humiliaiion  ? 

2.  By  ihe  same  consider  at  to  as, '7oe  arc  taught  ihe  folly  and  indc" 
ccncy  of  pride. 

Pride  is  a  passion,  cherished,  and  for.dled.  in  every  hun:ai:  bo- 
som. Still  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  our  li  ue  in- 
terests. 1  have  foi'meily  exhibited  il,  as  the  commencing  sin  of 
man;  the  real  beginning  of  human  apostacy.  From  that  liir.e  lo 
the  |ircsenl,  it  has  been  a  prime  part  of  our  rebellion  against  (Jod. 
It  is,  also,  a  principal  source  of  our  injurious  trealmenl  of  ( uch 
other;  mingles  with  all  our  love  of  the  Uorld,  even  with  cur  de- 
votion to  |»leasui*c  ;  is  unkind;  unjust;  insincere;  impatient  of 
the  prosperity  of  others;  jealous;  hard-hearted;  cioiel  iss  the 
grave;  aiTogating  to  itself  the  blcs^ings  of  mankind,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  God  ;  unbelieving;  and  obdui-ate.  With  these  li/.ngs 
in  view,  we  shall  not  wonder  to  lind  it,  in  every  degree,  j)eri;i(  ious 
to  ourselves.  Pnde,  sdiys.^olomon^  gocih  before  dcsiructitn,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

Both  the  word,  and  works,  of  God,  furnish  innumerable  ci  sua- 
sives  from  the  indulgence  of  pride;  all  of  them,  however, insi:liicienl 
to  overcome  this  obstinate  evil.  Among  them,  few  are  more  La  f'pily 
adapted  lo  this  end,  than  the  truths,  which  have  been  mentioned  on 
the  present  occasion.  When  we  look  around  with  exultation  <  ii  the 
advantages,  which  we  fancy, ourselves  to  possess  over  our  fi  llow- 
ineii,  and  let  loose  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  office,  the  j  ride 
of  infiuence,  the  pride  of  taste,  and  the  pride  of  reputation  ;  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  ourselves,  with  all  the  dotage,  exercised  by 
a  foiid  and  foolish  parent  towards  a  favourite  child,  and  bf  come 
inflated  with  the  pride  of  beauty,  the  pride  of  talents,  or  tliai  most 
odious  of  all  pride,  which  is  customarily  styled  self-righteousness^ 
we  can  hardly  fail  of  being  humbled,  and  crest-fallen,  if  we  call 
to  mind  the  end  of  a41  our  loftiness,*  exhibited  in  this  disc(  urse. 
Go  to  the  burying-ground,  and  walk  over  its  dark,  and  sokmn, 
recesses.     On  whom  do  you  tread  ?    On  the  mighty  man^  and  thi 
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man  ofzca?',  the  judfr.-*^  and  the  prophet^  and  the  prudent,  and  the  an^ 
cieiil^  ihe  caplaifi  affiflif^  and  ttie  honourable  man^  and  the  counsel" 
lor.  uud  t:it:  cunning  arlificcry  and  the  eloquetil  orator,  Whal  are 
•  diey  now  /  A  mu.^s  ol'du.sl.  What  have  they  been?  The  iood 
of  wor.ns.  Isjt  possible,  that  beings,  destined  to  this  end,  should 
be  piMucI?  It  is  possible.  You  and  I  are  [)roud,  as  were  once 
ihest}  wretched  tenants  of  the  gi-ave  ;  and  arc  destined  to  the  same 
humble,  deplorable  end.  When,  therefore,  you  contemplate,  with 
high  self-complacency,  the  advantages  of  j^erson,  which  you  f)os- 
sess,  or  the  endowments  of  the  mind ;  when  you  look  down  from 
superiority  of  birth,  riches,  character,  or  Influence,  on  those  belaw 
you,  and  your  bosoms  swell  with  the  consciousness  of  distinction  ; 
remember  your  end,  and  be  proud  no  more^  Remember,  that 
your  gayest  attire  will  soon  be  exchanged  for  a  winding-sheet,  and 
your  most  splendid  habitation  for  the  gi-ave. 

Remember,  also,  that  the  pride,  which  you  now  indulge,  will  in  the 
future  world  become  to  you  a  source  of  the  deepest  humiliation- 
In  the  grave,  the  beggar  and  the  slave  will  lie  on  the  same  k»vel 
with  you.  But  in  the  future  world,  every  humble  child  o{  Adam^ 
will  become  your  superior.  Unless  you  renounce  your  pride,  and 
assume  the  humihty  of  the  Gospel ;  the  beggar,  and  the  slave,  ia 
many  instances,  will  rise  to  a  superiority  above  you,  higher  thaa 
your  minds  can  conceive  ;  and  look  down  upon  you  with  a  con- 
tempt, and  abhorrence,  which,  although  you  may  deserve,  you 
have  never  been  able  to  feel.  You,  in  the  mean  time,  Avill  sink 
to  a  depth  of  degradation,  which  your  present  powers  cannot  mea- 
sure ;  and  will  feel  yourselves  lowered  to  a  double  depth  by  see- 
ing those,  whom  hitherto  you  have  only  despised,  elevated  to  end- 
less dignity  and  glory.  When  the  day  shall  arrive,  tchich  shall 
bum  like  an  oven,  all  the  proud  shall  he  stubble  ;  and  the  day  that 
Cometh  shall  bufn  them  up,  sailh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  it  shall 
have  them  neither  root  nor  branch. 

3.  These  considerations  ought  to  remind  us  how  near  the  solemn. 
iventSj  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  are  to  ourselves. 

It  is  a  propensity  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that  the  day  of 
Death  must  be  distant,  because  we  wish  it  to  be  distant.  Thif , 
propensity  is  continually  strengthened,  like  others,  by  indulgence  j 
as  is  also  the  wish  for  its  tardy  arrival.  In  this  respect  we  exactly 
resemble  those  Israelitish  sensualists,  whose  character  the  Prophet 
^mos  describes  in  this  remarkable  address :  Yc  that  put  far  away 
the  evil  day;  and  like  those,  who  said  concerning  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel,  The  vision,  that  he  secth,  is  for  many  days  to  come  ;  and 
he  proplusieth  of  the  times,  that  are  far  off.  As  this  propensity  is 
indulged  daily,  and  is  checked  only  by  a  few  peculiarly  solema 
Events;  such  as  our  own  sicknesses,  and  the  deaths  of  those,  who 
are  near  to  us;, as  all  around  us  exercise  the  same  disposition; 
and  as  the  subject  is  so  gloomy,  as  never  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out pain,  nor  dlsmis*:ied  without  pleasure:  most  persons  i-arely 
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Ctinlc  Df  death  at  all ;  and,  whenever  this  unwelcome  subject  in- 
trudes into  their  minds,  either  force  it  out  with  violence,  or  forget 
it  as  speedily  as  ihey  can.  Hence  so  many  of  mankind,  hence  so 
many  of  us,  make  apparently  little  or  no  preparation  for  this  so- 
lemii  event. 

AVhat  palpable  folly  is  manifested  in  this  conduct!  Death  is  not 
the  less  near  to  us,  because  we  choose  to  thmk  it  distant ;  nor  the 
less  interesting,  because  we  disregard  it ;  nor  the  less  awful,  be- 
■cause  vve  lull  our  fears  of  it  to  sleep.  We  know  that  we  musldie; 
we  know  that  death  will  terminate  our  probation  :  and  are  assured, 
thiu  it  will  introduce  us  to  the  Judgment.  Wisdom  therefore  de- 
mands, common  sense  d.emands,  that  we  should  make  effectual  pre- 
paration for  death,  by  preparing  ourselves  for  the  Judgment. 
A:non^  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  work,  few  are  so  effica- 
cious, as  the  solemn,  habitual,  realizing  contemplation  of  these 
subjects.  lie,  who  daily  revolves  in  his  mind,  and  laboriously 
brink's  home  to  his  heart,  Death  and  the  Judgment,  will  scarcely 
fail  of  very  serious  exertions  to  become  ready  for  these  affecting 
scenes. 

Ppobably  not  a  person,  who  is  here  present,  will  Survive  seventy 
years  from  this  day.  A  great  proportion  will  be  in  the  grave,  as- 
ceud  to  the  Judgment,  and  enter  upon  the  recompense  of  reward^ 
w;i!iin  fifty  years :  not  a  small  number  within  twenty  :  some,  \i\  all 
prol)abil;ly,  Go  J  only  knows  how  many,  within  ten,  five,  two,  or 
even  one.  Where  then  will  be  our  schemes  of  pleasure,  pride, 
avarice,  and  ambition  ?  Where  shall  we  ourselves  be?  When  wc 
open  our  eyes  on  the  eternal  world,  and  mark  the  incomprehensi- 
ble vast,  which  is  before  us ;  how  strong  will  the  reasons  appear, 
which  urged  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  amazing  existence! 
How  immensely  desirable  will  it  seem  to  enter  upon  boundless  be- 
ing with  a  complete  provision  for  our  comfort  throughout  its  in- 
terminable ages  :  a  provision,  which  will  fill  up  every  passing  year 
with  enjoyment,  and  leave  an  ample  supply  for  the  countless  muJ- 
titu <le  which  arc  to  come ! 

Think,  I  beseech  you  to  think,  how  soon  the  little  time  of  life 
will  be  gone  to  yoU;  with  what  a  rapid  flight,  hours,  and  days,  and 
years,  hasten  over  your  heads.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  past 
life  ?  A  moment.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  your  life,  which  ia 
yet  to  come?  Another  moment.  And  then  you  will  be  summoned 
to  the  Judgment. 

4.  How  aivful  must  be  the  final  intervtexo  ! 

How  awful  is  the  character  af  f/i'm,to  whose  presence  our  soub 
will  be  summoned  !  From  Him  we  derived  our  being.  By  Him, 
we  arc  continued  in  being.  On  him,  we  are  dependent,  for  every 
blessing,  and  every  hope.  To  Him,  "we  are  accountable  for  all  our 
conduct.  Of  that  conduct,  He  has  been  an  eye-witness  from  ihe  . 
beginning.  He  is  the  God,  against  whom  we  have  sinned  ;  who 
hifiiKicly  hates  sin  ;  and  who  has  recorded  all  our  transgressions  in 
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his  book.  He  is  our  Judge  :  He  is  our  Rewarder :  His  frowQ  is 
hell :  His  smile  is  Heaven. 

How  nma/ing  is  ihe  End,  for  which  we  shall  appear  at  this  inter- 
view !  It  is  no  other  than  to  settle  for  ever  the  concerns  of  the  boul. 
It  is  to  fix  our  condition  throughout  the  ages  of  immortality.  It  is 
to  render  an  account  of  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  present  life, 
that  we  may  be  rewarded  according  to  our  works.  On  this  ac- 
count, are  suspended  endless  happiness,  and  endless  misery. 

How  affecting  must  be  the  situation  of  the  soul  at  this  interview! 
It  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  alone ;  without 
a  friend  to  help  ;  without  an  advocate  to  plead  its  cause  ;  its  all 
depending;  itself  to  be  disposed  of  forever. 

Let  me  solemnly  ask  this  assembly,  Are  you  prepared  for  this 
awful  event  ?    Is  your  account  ready  ?     Is  it  such  an  account,  as 

5ou  are  willing  to  give  ?  Is  it  such  an  one,  as  you  believe  \our 
udge  will  accept  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to  render  it  this  day  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  hazard  your  souls  upon  it;  your  acceptance; 
your  Immortality  ?  Or  is  it  an  account,  which  will  cover  you  with 
shame,  agony,  and  despair?  Have  you  lived  hitherto,  only  to  do 
evil,  to  treasure  up  wrath,  and  to  enhance  your  ruin  ?  Is  the  great 
work  of  your  life  yet  to  be  begun  ?  Will  it  be  still  to  be  begun 
to-morrow;  the  next  year;  in  old  age;  on  a  dying-bed?  Has 
your  whole  course,  hitherto,  been  directed,  shall  it  through  life 
De  directed,  towards  perdiiion ;  and  not  a  single  step  talteu  to- 
wards Heavcu  1 
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tn^   REMOTER     CONSEQUENCES    OP    DEATH. THE     RESURRECTIOV* 

'  1  CoRiHTHiAMs  XT.  10. — Fof  if  the  dtad  rise  nott  tfunU  net  Chriri  raued, 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  immediate  Const' 
fuences  ^ Death;  in  this,  I  shall  begin  an  inquiry  concerning  its 
remoter  Consequences.  The  first  of  mese  is  the  Resurrection  of  iht 
Body.         . 

The  subject  of  this  chapter,  is  the  Ava^catfi^,  or  future  Existence 
of  man.  This  word  is  commonly,  but  often  erroneously,  rendered 
Kesurrection.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  usually  denotes  our 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  lis  original  and  literal  meaning  is  to 
stand  up^  or  to  slandagain.  As  standing  is  the  appropriate  posture 
oH If e^  consciousness^  and  activity;  and  lying  down  the  appropriate 
posture  of  the  dcad^  the  unconscious,  and  the  inactive  ;  this  word  is 
Dot  unnaturally  employed  to  denote  the  future  slate  of  spirits,  who 
are  living,  conscious,  active  beings.  Many  passages  t)f  Scripture 
would  have  been  rendered  more  intelligible,  and  the  thoughts  cod- 
tained  in  them  more  just,  and  impressive,  had  this  word  been  trans- 
lated agreeably  to  its  real  meaning.  This  observation  will  be  suf- 
ificiently  illustrated  by  a  recurrence  to  that  remarkable  passage, 
which  contains  the  dispute  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Saddu- 
xees.  Matt.  xxii.  23,  Then  came  to  him,  says  the  Evangelist,  the 
Sadducees,  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection :  [*>».  eivoi  cevourTouriv,  that 
there  15  no  future  state,  or  no  future  existence  of  mankind.  The  ob- 
jection which  they  bring  to  Christ  against  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  is  founded  upon  the  Jewish  law  of  marriage,  which  required, 
that  a  surviving  brother  should  marry  the  widow  of  a  brother  de- 
ceaseds In  conformity  to  this  law,  they  declare  seven  brothers  to 
have  married,  successively,  one  wife;  who  survived  them  all. 
They  then  ask,  fVhose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection,^  $9  ni 
ovatfraifsi;  in  the  future  state?  They  could  not  suppose,  that  she 
would  be  any  man's  wife  in  the  resurrection :  a  momentary  events 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  even  the  supposition,  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  present  life  could  be  of  the  least  possible  import- 
ance, or  be  regaixled  with  the  least  possible  attention,  during  its 
transitoryexisteflce.  Our  Saviour  answers  them,  In  the  Resurrec- 
tion, or  as  it  should  be  rendered,  In  the  future  state,  they  neither  mar* 
31  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  Heaveiu 
ut  as  touching  the  remrreclion  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  IheUy 
•which  v>as  spoken  wvtoyou  by  God;  ori  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered. 
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Have  ye  not  read  that^  which  was  spoken  xmto  you  by  6odj  concerning 
(he  future  existence  of  those  who  are  deddy  sayingy  lam  the  Crod  of 
Abraham^  the  God  ^  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  tne 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  This  passage,  were  we  at  any 
loss  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  ava^afl'ig,  determines,  it 
beyond  a  dispute.  The  proof,  that  there  is  an  ovogaffig  of  the  dead, 
alleged  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ;  and  the  irresistible 
truth,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living*  The 
consequence,  as  every  one  "who  reads  flfte  Bible  knows,  is,  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  at  the  time  when  this  de» 
claration  was  made.  Those  who  die,  therefore,  live  after  they  are 
dead,  and  this  future  life  is  the  avogotfiff,  concerning  Which,  there 
was  so  nuich  debate  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  which 
is  proved  by  our  Saviour  in  this  passage  ;  and  which  is  uriivorsally 
denoted  by  this  term  throughout  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  is 
more  evident,  than  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  ?i\)d  Jacob,  had  not  risen 
from  the  dead  ;  and  that  the  declaration  concerning  them  is,  there- 
fore, no  prdof  of  the  resuiTection.  But  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
living  beings ;  and,  therefore,  this  passage  is  a  complete  proof, 
that  marvkind  live  after  Death. 

The  appropriate  Greek  word  for  Resurrection  is  E^cftfig,  as  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53.  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slrpt  arose,  and 
came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  Resurrection  ;  fiwa  t>]v  zyi^^tv  av^s.  . 

The  ccfagatfti  is  the  thing,  mentioned,  ashaving  been  denied  by 
some  ot  the  Cor?n//imM  Christians.  See  verse  12ih  of  the  context. 
How  say  some  among  you,  that  there  is  no  resurrection^  no  future 
life,  or  e:iistence,  of  the  dead?  A  person,  who  rc^ds  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  with  reference  to  the  object,  will  easily  perr 
ceive,  that  there  was  at  least  one  heretical  teacher,  at  the  head  of 
the-  faction  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  who  refused  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  This  man  seems  evidently  to  have 
been  a  Jew  ;  and  was  most  probably  a  Sadducee  ^  as  He  brought 
over  several  metnbers  of  this  Church  to  the  great  Sadductan  er- 
ror; the  denial  of  afuture  state.  To  remove  this  error  from  that  ; 
Church,  and  to  prevent  its  existence  ever  afterwards,  was  obvious- 
ly the  design  of.  S/.  Paul  in  writing  this  chapter.  Accordingly, 
he  shows  its  absurdity  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  in  the  i\vsi 
thirty-four  verses  ;  and,  with  equal  success  elucidates,  and  proves, 
the  contrary  doctrine.  In  the  remainder  of  the  discourse,  he 
dwells  extensively  on  the*  nature  of  the  body,  with  which  those, 
who  are  dead,  will  bo  invested  at  the  final  day ;  declares  the 
change,  which  tho^e,  who  are  living  at  that  time,  will  cxj)rrience; 
and  concludes  with  a  song  of  triumph  over  Death  and  Hades,  jOiud 
a  solemn  ezhortatioD  to  Christians  steadfastly  to  abound  in  the 
service  of  God. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  doctrine,  denied  bv  some  of  the  Co* 
rm/Aian  Christians,  was,  strictly  speaking,  that  y  afuivrt  exiitence 
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in  another  world*  As  this  existence  will  in  fact  be  connected  with 
the  future  existence  of  the  body,  and  therefore  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion properly  so  called ;  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  such  as  opposed  it,  and  the  difficulties,  and  doubts,  of 
others,  and  to  disclose  the  truth  concerning  this  interesting  subject, 
has  entered  into  an  extensive  discussion  concerning  the  Kesurrec- 
tioii.  The  future  existence  of  the  soul  will  in  fact  be  connected 
witii  'lie  future  existence  of  the  body.  To  give  a  just  and  com- 
prelxiisive  view  of  the /ormcr  of  these  subjects,  it  was  neces5>ary, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  particular  consulenuion  of  the  latUrm 
Accordingly,  St.  Paul  commences  his  examination  of  it,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  verse,  by  putting  an  objection  against  a  future  state  into 
the  mouth  of  an  opponent,  derived  from  apprehended  difficulties 
concen»ing  the  future  existence  of  the  body.  The  objection  is  in- 
deed without  weight ;  as  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  object- 
or's ignorance  concerning  the  subject,  and  Jiis  innbiliiy  lo  imagine 
what  kind  of  body,  or  by  what  means,  any  body  c;in  be  united  to 
the  so.il  in  the  future  world.  Still,  it  is  the  objection,  which  prob- 
ably rises  sooner,  and  in  more  minds,  against  the  doctrine,  than  any 
other  which  can  be  alleged.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  by  S^ 
Paul  with  the  utmost  propriety. 

In  considering  this  objection,  the  Aposde  not  only  removes  it, 
but  unfolds,  also,  many  truths  concernmg  it,  of  the  most  edifying 
and  glorious  nature.  Indeed,  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  finst  spe- 
ciniens  of  that  expansion  and  sublimity  of  intellect,  for  which  St. 
Paul  is  distinguished  above  every  other  writer.  Nothing  in  heath- 
en antiquity  can  be  found  among  poets,  orators,  or  philosophers, 
whicli  in  loftiness  of  conception,  or  extensivenesa  of  views,  de- 
servr>:  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  this  discourse.  From  the 
very  }> reposition  of  the  subject,  the  writer  begins  to  ascend;  and 
with  an  eagle-wing  rises  higher  and  higber,  throughout  ail  his 
proj  r  ^8,  until  he  lifts  himself,  and  elevates  the  mind  of  his  reader 
to  tii«'  heavens. 

In  the  Text,  the  Pesurrection  of  the  body  is  asserted,  and  prov- 
ed. The  proof,  alleged,  is  the  Resurrection  of  Christ:  and  the 
argutiitnt  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  (yhrist  predicted  his  own  resurrection,  and  actually  roee  in 
the  manner  predicted.  He  has  thus  proved  his  power  both  to  do 
every  thing,  and  his  veracity  in  all  his  declarations.  But  he  has 
declared  that  he  will  raise  up,  at  the  last  day,  all  that  are  in  their 
'graves.  Thus  his  own  Resurrection  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  , 
general  Resurrection  of  mankind. 

This  doctrine  has,  in  one  manner  or  another,  been  opposed  by 
various  sorts  of  men,  in  most  ages  of  the  world.  The  Sadducees 
denied  all  future  existence  to  man.  The  Athenian  Philosophers, 
when  Paul  preached  to  them  Jesus,  and  the  nmrrwt^,  said,  Whai 
will  this  babbler,  this  scatterer  of  words,  sayT  In  modem  tiroes, 
Infidels,  extmsively,    have  denied   the   future    existence    of  botk 
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80ul,and  body ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting;  those,  who,  pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  Christians,  have  entertained  unwarraijta- 
ble  opinions,  and  found  many  difficulties,  relative  to  this  subject. 
This  opposition,  and  these  difficulties,  seem,  however,  not  to  be 
suggested  by  the  intellect,  but  to  spring  from  the  imagination.  ; 
When  we  begin  to  think  concerning  the  sepai-ate  existence  of  the 
soul ;  we  naturally  follow  our  customary  course  of  thought  con-  ■ 
cerniug  intelligent  beings.  All  those,  with  whom  we  directly  cor- 
respond, are  embodied,  and  therefore  obvious  to  our  senses.  We 
are  taught,  that  souls  in  a  separate  state  of  existence  are  unem- 
bodied,  and  therefore  unsusceptible  of  form,  and  visible  appear- 
ance. Of  their  places  of  residence,  modes  of  existence,  modes 
of  communication,  pursuits,  enjoyments,  and  suffisrings,  we  know 
almost  nothing.  This  chasm  in  our  knowledge  we  endeavour  to 
fill  up  by  the  aid  of  imagination  5  and  proceed,  almost  of  course, 
to  form  images  of  such  spirit?,  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell, 
and  of  the  manner  in  wh'^h  they  exist,  communicate,  are  busied, 
enjoy,  and  suffer.  With  respect  to  all  these  things,  however,  we 
find  our  imagination,  after  its  utmost  efforts,  unable  to  satisfy  even 
itself,  and  much  more  unable  to  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
world,  which  we  thus  form,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  circumstan- 
ces, are  never  such,  as  that  we  ean  realize  their  actual  existence. 
Hence  we  give  them  up  as  unreal  and  visionary ;  and  by  a  transi- 
tion exceedingly  common,  although  usually  unobserved,  we  con- 
sider the  decision,  made  merely  by  our  fancy,  as  made  in  fact  by 
our  understanding.  Against  this  decision,  arguments  are  often 
urged  in  vain.  We  may  be,  >^'e  usually  are,  unable  to  refute  such, 
as  are  advanced  in  opposition  to  it ;  but,  finding  ourselves  unable 
to  conceive  in  our  imagination  the  state  of  things,  urged  upon  our 
belief,  we  hesitate  concerning  it,  and  then  doubt,  and  perhaps  ul- 
timately deny,  its  existence. 

That  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  real  state  of  many  minds,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  I  fully  believe,  from  observations,  which 
have  been  actually  made  to  myself;  and  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
this  is  far  from  being  the  only  case,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
suffered  to  control  tne  dictates  of  the  understanding.  Not  only 
in  those  famfliar  instances,  where  the  mind  receives  strong  impres- 
sion^ from  the  operations  of  this  faculty,  is  the  intellect  induced  to 
admit  that,  which  is  unsupported  by  evidence  ;  but  in  numerous 
others,  also,  it  is  equally  iniluenced,  and  inclined  to  refuse  its  faith 
to  positions  abundantly  evinced,  merely  because  it  cannot  imagine 
the  manner,  in  which  objects,  involved  in  those  truths,  can  exist. 
In  this  way,  its  views  concerning  subjects,  pertaining  to  the  future 
world,  often  receive  a  very  unhappy  bias. 

Another  source  of  perplexity,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Resurrection,  has  been  the  Question,  whether  the  same  body  will 
be  raised:  a  question,  extensively  agitated  with  no  small  ardour, 
•ad  anxif  ty.    All  the  difficulties,  which  attend  this  subject,  are 
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derived,  as  it  appears  to  me,  either  from  extending  our  philosoph- 
ical inquiries  beyond  the  power  of  the  understanding  to  answer 
thiem,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  or  from  neglecting  to  settle  what  we 
intend  by  sameness.  If  the  question  intctids,  whether  the  same 
atoms^  which  have  composed  our  bodies  in  the  present  worlds  will 
constitute  the  body^  raised  at  the  final  day  ;  both  reason  and  Rev- 
elation answer  it  in  the  negative.  The  whole  number  of  particles, 
which  have,  at  different  times,  constituted  the  body  of  a  man,  dur- 
ii^  his  progress  through  life,  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute many  such  bodies.  St.  Paul  also  observes  to  the  objector, 
in  answer  to  this  very  question,  Thou  fool;  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened^  except  it  die  :  and  that  which  thou  sowest^  thou  sow* 
€st  not  that  body^  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain  ;  it  may  chance  of 
Toheaty  or  of  some  other  grain :  but  God  give th  it  a  body,  as  it  hath 
pleased  him.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  again, 
J^Tow  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  scheme  of  thought  he  pursues,  from  the 
thirty-fourlh  verse,  throughout  most  of  the  chapter. 

ff  the  same  constitution,  arrangement,  and  qualities,  of  the  body 
be  intended,  by  the  question;  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  same 
body  will  not  be  raised.     This  is  decisively  taught  us  in  the  last 

? noted  decollation,  and  in  the  passage  immediately  following: 
7c.«?A  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth 
corruption  inherit  incorruplion.  It  is  also  clearly  shown  by  the 
general  tenour  of  the  reasoning,  contained  in  the  whole  passage. 
Keason,  too,  decides  w^ith  absolute  certainty,  that  a  constitution, 
which  involves  in  its  nature  decay,  and  termination,  cannot  belong 
to  a  body,  destined  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal  and  ever  vig- 
orous mind. 

Should  it  be  asked,  Whether  some  of  the  same  particles,  which 
are  found  in  our  earthly  bodies,  will  not  be  transferred  to  those  which 
will  be  formed  at  the  Resurrection  ;  I  answer,  that  this  point  has  not 
been  determined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  determination  of  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy.  Let  me  add,  that  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  perfectly  nugatory. 

That  the  body  will  be  the  same,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  known^ 
appears  sufficiently  evident  from  the  Scriptures'.  Even  departed 
spirits  in  their  intermediate  state,  appear  plainly  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  as  known  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour  informs  us, 
that  many  shall  come  from  the  East,  and  from  the  IVest,  and  shall 
sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  In  order  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  intention  of  this 
promise,  it  seems  necessary,  that  the  persons,  here  spoken  o( 
■hodd  know  these  Patriarchs.  Lazarus,  Abraham,  ana  the  rick 
many  are  all  exhibited  in  the  pairable  as  known  to  each  other.  Mh 
9t$  and  Elias^  also,  were  known  by  the  Disciples,  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration,  to  be  Moses  and  Elias  ;  one  of  them  an  embodied^ 
die  other  an  unembodied,  spirit.    From  these  facts,  it  is,  I  thinii^ 
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sufficiently  evident,  that  mankind  will  know  each  other  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  and  that  their  bodies  will  so  far  be  the  same,  as  to  be- 
come the  means  of  this  knowledre. 

Against  the  Resurrection  itself  there  is  no  presumption,  and  in 
favour  of  it  a  strong,  one,  from  analogy.  Many  works  of  God 
joaturally,  and  strongly,  dispose  the  mind  to  admit  the  doctrine 
without  hesitation.  In  this  climate,  almost  the  whole  vegetable 
world  dies  annually  under  the  chilHng  influence  of  winter.  At  the 
return  of  spring  the  face  of  nature  is  renewed  ;  and  all  the  plant*, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  are  again  clothed 
with  verdure,  life,  and  beauty. 

In  the  insect  creation,  we  find  a  direct  and  striking  example  of 
the  Resurrection  itself.  Animals  of  this  class  begin  their  existence 
in  the  form  of  worms.  After  continuing  some  time  in  the  humble 
state  of  being,  to  which  they  are  necessarily  confined  by  their 
structure,  they  die,  and  are  gone.  In  the  moment  of  death,  they 
construct  for  themselves  a  species  of  shell,  or  tomb ;  in  which 
they  may  with  the  strictest  prof>i*iety  be  said  to  be  buHed.  Here 
they  are  dissolved  into  a  mass  of  semi-transparent  water :  the  whole 
which  remains  of  the  previously  existing  animal,  exhibiting  to  the 
eye  no  trace  of  life,  and  no  promise  of  a  future  revival.  When 
the  term  of  its  burial  a;  proacnes  to  a  period,  the  tomb  di^^closes; 
and  a  winged  animal  co  ncs  forth  with  a  nobler  forn>,  often  exciuis- 
itely  beautiful ;  brilliant  with  the  gayest  splendour  ;  possessea  of 
new,  and  superior  powers ;  and  destined  to  a  more  refined,  and 
more  exalted  life.  Its  food  is  now  the  honey  of  flowers;  its  field 
of  being,  the  atmosphere.  Here  it  expatiates  at  large  in  the  delight- 
ful exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  in  the  high  enjoyment  of  those  sun- 
beams, which  were  the  immediate  means  of  its  newly  acquired  ex- 
istence. 

Could  there  be  a  rational,  or  even  a  specious,  doubt  concern- 
ing the  power  of  God,  and  his  sufficiency  to  raise  the  body  from 
the  grave  ;  this  change  In  the  world  of  insects,  accomplished  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  for  these  animals,  not  less  extraordinary,  than 
that,  which  we  are  contemplating,  is  for  man,  puts  an  end  to  every 
such  doubt;  and  places  the  possibility  of  this  event  beyond  debate. 
In  truth,  this  change  is  nothing  less  than  a  glorious  type  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Whatever  sameness  may  attend  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  it 
is  clear  from  the  Scriptures,  that,  in  many  important  particulars, 
it  will  be  greatly  changed  ;  so  much  changed,  as  to  wear  in  vari- 
ous respects  an  entirely  new  character.  These  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention. 

1  •   Tilt  body  will  be  raised  incorruptible. 

It  is  soarij  5ays  St.  Paul,  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorrupt 
Hon* 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  human  body,  in 
Its  present  state,  is  its  universal  tendency  to  decay.     This  tendcn- 
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cy  appears,  and  often  fatally,  in  its  earliest  existence,  an<J  at  every 
succeeding  stage  of  its  progress.  It  is,  however,  most  visible, 
Und  affecting,  after  it  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  life.  Then 
decay  arrests  it  in  many  forms^  and  wil!i  irrcsi.^tible  power :  then 
the  limbs  gradually  stiffen;  the  faculucs  lose  their  vigour;  the 
strength  declines ;  the  face  becomes  overspread  with  wrinkles ;  and 
ibe  head  with  the  locks  of  age.  Health,  at  the  same  time,  recedes 
by  degrees,  even  from  the  firmest  constitution  ;  pains  multiply  ; 
feebleness  and  langour  lay  hold  on  the  whole  system  ;  and  death 
at  length  seizes  the  frame  as  his  prey,  and  changes  it  to  corruption 
and  to  dust* 

A  mighty  and  glorious  difference  will  be  made  in  our  nature, 
when  the  body  revives  beyond  the  grave.  All  the  evils,  and  ac- 
cidents, which  befall  it  in  the  present  world,  will  then  have  lost 
their  power.  Hunger,  thirst,  weajcness,  declension,  death,  and 
corruption,  are  bounded  by  the  tomb.  Those,  who  rise  to  the 
resuiTeclion  of  life,  wfll  hunger  no  morCy  neither  thirst  any  more  ^ 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them^  nor  any  heat.  Firm  endur- 
ing, unassailable  by  distress,  and  proof  against  the  undermining 
Erop'ess  ol  years,  they  will,  like  gold  tried  in  the  fre^  remain 
right,  and  nKb>t'::clible,  through  the  endless  succession  of  ages. 

2.  The  Bodu  v  //  he  raisec^  ir^.mtrlal. 

When  this  corru^Aiblt\  say- .'  /.  l^uuly  shall  have  put  on  incorrupt 
Iton,  and  this  mortal  iriimortuiij. 

Incorruption  and  Immortality  are  attributes  so  nearly  allied,  as 
not  easily  to  be  separated  in  our  discussions.  Still  ihcy  are  only 
kindred  attributes;  not  the  same.  An  incorruptible  body,  ai- 
thou:;h  it  cannot  perish  by  decay  and  dissolution,  may  yet  be  an- 
nihl.ited.  An  immortal  body  will  know  no  Q\\(\y  either  from  its 
own  weakness,  or  from  external  power.  Such,  God  has  been 
pleased  to  constitute  the  bodies  of  liis  children  beyond  the  grave. 
Death  to  them  shall  be  no  more.  I?i  defiance  of  lime,  and  supe- 
rior to  injury,  the  body  will  live  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

3.  The  body  will  be  raised  in  Pozvcr. 

It  is  $o:Dn  in  weakness^  it  is  raised  in  poicer  :  verse  43. 

In  the  future  world,  the  Righteous  serve  God  day  and  night  in 
his  temple :  Rev.  vii.  15 :  that  is,  they  serve  him  -without  cessation 
or  rest ;  and  need,  of  course,  faculties,  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  these  services ;  faculties,  whose  vigour,  the  magnitude  of  no 
duly  shall  overcome,  and  no  continuance  of  action  fatigue  or  im- 
pair. Originally  destined  for  an  existence  of  this  nature,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  will  correspond  with  the  activity  of  the  mind;  arid 
will  sustain  without  injury,  defect,  or  decay,  and  will  accomplisli 
with  enjoyment,  growmg  out  of  its  exertions^  every  labour,  w  hich 
it  is  required  to  undergo.  Instead  of  being  exhausted,  or  weak- 
ened, it  seems  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  ils  strength,  as 
well  as  its  other  attributes,  will,  like  those  of  the  mind,  advance 
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towards  a  higher,  and  higher,  perfection,  throughout  the  ages  of 
Eternity. 

4.  The  Body  will^  at  the  Resurrection^  be  endued  with  great  Ac^ 
tivity. 

In  Luke  XX.  36,  our  Saviour  declares  that  the  righteous  will 
in  the  avatfTacrig,  or  future  state  of  existence,  be  itfayycXw;  literally, 
equal  to  the  angels ;  but  perhaps  intended,  here,  to  denote,  like 
the  angels;  that  is,  possessing,  in  a  near,  and  kindred  degree,  the 
attribuies,  which  they  possess.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  taught,  that  the  four  and  twenty 
Elders,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Churches, 
are  placed  round  about  the  throne,  together  with  the  .four  Living 
Ones,  the  representatives  of  the  angelic  host.  The  resemblance, 
here  exhibited,  is  such,  as  strongly  to  exemplify  this  declaration 
of  Christ.  Their  station  is  substantially  the  same  :  their  employ- 
ments are  the  same. 

The  activity  of  Angels  is  disclosed  to  us  by  the  Scriptures  in 
many  passages,  and  in  language  of  the  greatest  force.  The  ninth 
chaf)ter  of  Daniel^  particularly,  contains,  as  1  observed  in  the  first 
discourse  concerning  these  glorious  Intelligences,  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  subject.  Ilere  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  receivr 
ed  a  command  in  Heaven,  while  Daniel  was  employed  in  prayer, 
to  interpret  his  vision  ;  and  that,  being  caused  to  fiy  swifllijy  he 
touched  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation.  The  activity, 
here  declared,  is  plainly  superior  both  to  conception  and  calcula- 
tion ;  and  exceeds  that  of  the  sunbeams  beyond  any  proportion, 
perceptible  by  our  minds.  Similar  to  this  representation,  will  be 
the  activity  of  the  righteous  in  the  future  world. 

To  recur  to  the  illustration,  adopted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
discourse;  we  are  now,  as  we  are. styled  in  the  Scriptures,  worms 
of  the  dust;  slowly,  and  humbly,  creeping  upon  the  Earth,  ap- 

I)ointed  for  our  habitation.  With  these  reptiles  we  die,  and  are 
ost  in  the  tomb.  Like  them,  also,  we  shall  revive  to  a  new,  and 
nobler  existence;  and  wander  freely,  at  our  pleasure,  through 
regi<)ns,  shut  to  us,  hitherto,  by  an  immoveable  law  of  our  nature, 
and,  to  our  apprehension,  existing  only  in  argument  or  fancy. 

To  act  is  the  end  of  all  rational  existence,  and  to  act  at  pleas- 
urey  the  necessary  concomitant  of  happy  existence.  Like  Moses 
and  Ellasy  if  we  obtain  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  we  may  here- 
after visit  distant  worlds,  with  incomparably  more  ease,  than  we 
can  now  pass  from  one  continent  to  another ;  and  find  the  oceans 
of  space,  by  which  they  are  separated,  merely  means  of  illustrating 
our  activity,  and  furnishing  delightful  opportunities  of  expatiating 
at  our  pleasure. 

5.  As  all  these  attributes^  united^  are  a  complete  establishment  of 
endless  Youth;  the  Body,  at  the  Resurrection,  will  of  course  be  ir^ 
veiled  with  this  delightful  characteristic. 
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On  this  subjrcl  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell,  after  whot  has 
becMi  already  said.  1  shall  only  observe,  that  the  angels,  who  ap- 
pear il  to  j^/r/-^,  and  the  Apostles,  after  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
wer«',  although  created  many  thousand  years  before,  still  young; 
and  were  regarded  by  them,  at  first,  as  being  young  men.  On  ihcm 
dur.iion  makes,  in  this  respect,  no  impres.^ion.  Ages  roll  their 
yeai<  away;  and  leave  ihcm,  as  they  found  them,  in  the  blossom 
of  \<  '.til,  which  sliall  ho'^'m  for  ever.  Such  ia'the  character  of  all 
the  v/.ul  Iren  of  God  beyond  tlie  grave. 

G.  Th6  Bodij  will^  al  the  Rtsurrection^  be  arrayed  in  Glori/  and 
Beo'ff  /. 

ll  IS  sown  in  dishonour^  says  St.  Paul,  it  is  rai^^cd  in  glori/  :  verse 
43.  IHio  shall  change  our  vUe  bodt/,  says  the  same  Apostle,  and 
fash- on  ?7,  like  unto  his  glorious  todj^  according  to  the  rco rising 
whtr  l;j  he  is  aide  even  to  sid>di(e  all  thiitgs  7oito  himself.  In  strict- 
er laii;;unge,  Who  shall  fashinn  anew  the  bodj/  of  our  humilialion^ 
that  it  jnaf/  become  of  the  I  ike  form  with  his  glorious  bodj/^  accord' 
ing  t'*  the  energy^  wherebj  he  is  ablr^  also,  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himy  If 

Oi  ihe  mount  of  Transfiguration,  Christ  appeared  to  Petcr^ 
Jams,  imd  John,  in  his  glorious  bcdy ;  then,  as  wc  are  told  by 
the  i  .vangellsts,  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  6e- 
cam  -ichite  and  s^istcring.  In  Rev.  i.  9,  wc  have  a  more  ample 
exh::>iionof  the  same  illustrious  object ,  in  some  respects  em- 
blen.aiical,  but  in  all  suhlime,  and  glorious  beyond  a  parallel.  And 
bein,^:  lurned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  in  the  midst  of 
theg  I  den  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with 
a  gar. lent  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps,  with  a  golden 
girc'Ie.  His  head  and  his  hairs,  were  xchite  like  wool,  as  white  cu 
snow  ;  and  his  et/es  were  as  a  flame  fffre.  Jlnd  his  feet  like  un- 
to  f.(e  brass,  as  tf  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  And  his  voice,  as  ihe 
sound  if  many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars  ; 
and  (xit  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  srcoj^d.  And  his 
count  nance  was  as  the  sun  shincth  ni  his  stretigth.  Of  the  su- 
prenu'  splendour  of  this  appearance,  how  high  must  our  concep- 
tions rise,  when  we  hear  the  Aposllc  subjoin.  And  when  I  saw  him, 
I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  In  dus  wonderful  change,  St.  Paul  ob- 
servt  s,  there  shall  be  a  display  of  f/i/riry,  that  is,  of  power,  and 
skill,  like  that  by  which  He  subdues  all  things  unto  himself.  What 
a  transformation  must  that  be,  which  this  poor,  frail,  perishable 
body  will  experience,  when  the  full  import  of  this  prediction  shall 
be  accomplished  !  How  exceedingly  is  such  a  change  to  be  cov- 
eted by  beings  like  ourselves;  subject  as  wc  are  to  pain  and  dis- 
ease, decay  and  death ! 

7.   The  Body  raised  will  be  a  Spiritual  body. 

It  is  sown,  says  St.  Paul,  a  natural  or  animal  body,  it  is  raised  • 
mritual  body :  there  is  a  natural  {or  animal)  body  ;  there  is  a  spir* 
%tual  tody. 
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Y\  .-:.}  animal  oody^  is  intended,  as  you  weH  Know,  the  present 
hofl  I  'f  !-ian;  depending  for  its  continuance  upon  the  nrincif)le  of 
ani  u  il  i.fe  ;  the  subj.^ct  of  innumerable  frailties;  and  making  a 
re^^ ;!  If  progress  to  dissolution. 

O-  ('  -^j)! ritual  body  il  is  not,  perhaps,  in  our  power  to  form  an 
ade;  !  i!  '  conception.  Some  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  supposed  it 
to  I'  a  hovly,  which,  having  no  need  of  the  animal  functions,  was 
pre-  V  '  (i  in  life  by  the  mere  inhabitation  of  the  mind.  This  opin- 
ion, i  ,)i''iuajc,  they  derived  from  the  phrase  only,  and  not  from  any 
Scr;  I   .    1  declaration. 

1.1  \'V^.  view  of  St.  Paul^  this  subject  was  plainly  of  high  impor- 
tanc ' .  1  >r  he  insists  o\\  it,  in  a  fervent  and  sublime  strain,  in  several 
of  i!ii^  iollowing  verses.  After  declaring,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
body.  .'i>  well  as  an  animal  one,  he  illusti'ales  the  declaration  by 
oberv!  )  :,  that  the  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul^  the  last  a 
quic'c'  rn/nr  spirit ;  thai  the  first  was  of  the  earthy  earthy :  the  second^ 
the  L  ,:d  from  Heaven^  that  they,  who  are  earthy,  are  liJce  the  earthy 
Ada  '!,  'f'l.'l  they  who  are  heavenly, 4ike  the  hedvenly  Adam^  and  that, 
as  a .'  fi'i'cc  borne  t/ie  image  of  the  earthy,  so  we  shall  bear  the  image 
of  t'*<  'h/ivenly.  He  then  declares  that  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  in* 
herit  !hf  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  he  observes,  that  those,  who  are 
alivt  i't  ihe  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  must  necessarily  undergo 
a  ch.t  t^e  of  the  same  nature  with  that,  which  the  dead  will  expe- 
rienrc\  and  which  he  has  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chaptt  r.  From  these  observations  it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted 
withou  danger  of  error,  in  the 

Fi!>t  place,  That  the  Body  raised  will  not  he  composed  of  flesh 
and  ul<HuL 

St\  . :  n  ]  ly ;  That  it  will  in  its  nature  possess  powers  of  life  totally 
superir.r  to  those  whichwe  now possrss  ;  being  destined  to  resemble, 
in  this  n'spect,  the  quickening  Spirit,  whose  image  it  will  bear. 

TiK'JIy  ;  That  none  of  its  organs  will  prove  temptations  to  sin  } 
as  in  tlv  present  world  ;  but  all  of  them  aids  to  holiness  ;  this  cir- 
cumsMfice  being  often,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  professed  distinction 
between  that,  which  is  natural,  or  animal,  and  that,  which  is 
spiritual. 

Fo  iii!]|y ;  That  its  organs  of  perception,  and  of  enjoyment  alsOy 
tnll  p'j-:scffs  afar  higher  and  nobler  nature  tfian  those  with  which  we 
are  now  furnished.  Like  Moses  and  Elias^  the  glorified  man  m^y 
be  able,  without  danger  of  mistake,  to  direct  his  way  from  the 
high*  -'  Heavens  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe. 

FiP  .!y  ;  That,  generally,  the  attributes  of  the  body  will  so  resem* 
ble  th(*se  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  the  epithet  spiritual,  the  proper 
descrtpiion  of  its  nature.  Like  the  mind,  it  may,  not  without  prob- 
abiliiN.  contain,  inherently,  the  principles  of  life,  and  the  seeds  of 
immortality,   - 
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REMARKS. 

t.  In  this  account  of  the  Resurrection^  we  have  one  specimen  of 
the  consistency  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  between  different  parts  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  Gospel  every  where  discloses  to  us  illustrious  things,  con- 
cerning the  future  hapf)iness  and  glory  of  the  mind  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  teaches  us,  that  it  will  be  reunited  to  the  body  m  the  fu- 
ture world.  The  least  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  such  bodies 
as  we  now  possess,  must  be.  very  unsuitable  mansions  for  minds, 
destined  to  oe  thus  glonous& nd  happy.  The  mind  is  prepared  to 
ducll  in  a  palace.  Such  a  body  as  ours,  could  only  become  its 
prison.  The  uncouthness,  the  deformity,  suggested  when  only  so 
mnch  of  the  scheme  is  brought  before  our  eyes,  is  here  delightful- 
ly done  away.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  body  shall  be  fitted  to 
hocome  the  habitation  of  a  sanctified  and  immortal  mind ;  and 
prove  to  it  a  most  useful,  and  delightful,  companion  throughout 
Eiernity.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  body  will  be  suited  to  all  the 
perceptions,  labours,  enjoyments,  and  glories,  of  the  mind;  and 
that  the  mind,  in  the  possession  of  this  i*esidence,  will  become 
greater,  more  useful,  and  more  happy.  Thus  this  part  of  the 
system  is^  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rest,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  a  doctrine  of  Revelation 
<mly. 

Of  this  doctrine  not  a  trace  .can  be  found  in  all  the  investigations 
of  Philosophy.  Phul^  when  declaring  it  to  the  Athenian  Philoso- 
phers, was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  babbler.  It  was,  there- 
forej  a  doctrine  unknown,  and  unheard  of,  within  the  purlieus  of 
their  science.  No  philosopher,  to  that  time,  had  been  so  fortunate, 
as  to  light  upon  it  by  accident ;  nor  so  ingenious,  as  to  derive  it 
from  reason.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  reaspn  ;  and,  in  its  very  nature,  to  be  hidden  from  the 
most  scrutinizing  human  inquiry.  The  Resurrection  itself  is  bq 
events  depending  absolutely  oh  the  will,  as  well  as  on  the  power  of 
Gdc)  ;  and  what  he  will  choose  to  do,  with  respect  to  tbis  subject, 
nb  being  but  himself  can  determine. 

Yet  no  doctrine,  devised  by  philosophy  concerning  man,  is  so 
sublime,  so  delightful,  or  so  fitted  to  furnish  consolation  and  hope 
to  beings  whose  life  in  this. world  is  a  moment;  and  whose  end  is  the 
grave.  To  this  dai'k  and  desolate  habitation,  man,  by  the  twilight 
of  nature,  looks  forward  in. despair,  as  his  final  home.  All  who 
have  gone  before  him,  have  pointed  their  feet  to  its  silent  cham- 
bers ;  and  not  one  of  them  returned,  to  announce,  that  an  opening 
lias  been  discovered  from  their  dreary  residence  to  some  other 
more  lightsome,  and  more  desirable  region.  His  own  feet  daily 
tread  the  same  melancholy  path.  As  he  draws  nigh;  he  sun'eya 
its  prison-walls,  and  sees  them  unassailable  by  force,  and  insur* 
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mountable  by  skill.  No  lamp  illumines  the  midnight  within.  No 
crevice  opens  to  the  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  regions  which  lie  beyond. 
In  absolnte  despair,  hf  calls  upon  Philosophy  to  cheer  his  drooping 
mind  :  but  he  calls  in  vain.  She  has  no  consolations  for  herself; 
andean  therefore  administer  none  to /imz.  '^Here,^'  she  coldly 
and  sullenly  cries,  "  is  the  end  of  man.  From  nothing  he  sprang : 
to  nothing  he  returns.  All  that  remains  of  him  is  the  dus't,  which 
here  mingles  wjth  its  native  earth." 

At  this  sullen  moment  of  despair,  Revelation  approaches,  and 
with  a  command  at  once  awful,  and  delightful,  exclaims,  Lazarusj 
coiTuforlh  I  Jn  a  moment,  the  earth  heaves;  the  tomb  discloses ; 
and  a  form,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  arrayed  in  Immortality,  rises 
from  the  Earth;  and  stretching  its  wings  towards  Heaven,  loses 
itself  from  the  astonished  sight. 

3.  These  considerations  leach  us  to  entertain  the  highest  apprehen^ 
sions  concerning  the  future  Glory  of  the  Mind. 

Of  how  little  value,  even  in  our  own  view,  are  these  earthy, 
frail,  perishable  bodies!  Yet  what  great  and  delightful  things  are 
to  be  done  for  them  at  the  Resurrection  !  What,  then,  must  we 
suppose  will  be  the  future  allotments  of  the  mind,  in  its  nature  im- 
perishable and  eternal  ?  The  future  glory  of  the  body,  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  outruns  all  thecflbrts  of  the  human  imagination. 
How  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all  that  we  are  able  to  as/r,  or 
•Am/:,  will  the  mmd  be  exalted,  adorned,  arid  enraptured,  by  Him, 
whose  glory  and  delight  it  is  to  bless,  and  who  has  already  enstamp- 
cd  it  with  his  own  image,  loveliness,  and  beauty! 

4.  IVe  learn^frotn  these  considerations^  the  true  way  of  providing 
for  the  Welfare  of  our  Bodies. 

T'le  human  frame  is  here  shown  to  possess  an  incalculable 
value,  in  the  distinction  to  which  it  is  entitled  beyond  the  grave. 
If,  therefore,  we  love  our  bodies,  and  desire  to  preserve  and  cherish 
them  ;  we  shall  with  the  most  effectual  care  secure  their  revival  to 
all  that  distinction,  and  the  happiness,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  adorning  and  pampering  them, 
here,  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of  pride  and  luxury;  but  by  seeking 
cffectu.dly  the  immortal  life  of  those  minds  by  which  they  are  in- 
habited. The  body  necessarily  follows  the  destination  of  the  mind. 
He,  therefore,  who  gains  a  title  to  endless  life,  makes  complete 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  man.  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, all  good  is  united ;  our  duty  and  our  interest,  the  well-being 
of  the  soul  and  that  of  the  body,  the  blessings  of  time,  and  those 
of  Eternity.  He  therefore,  who  neglects  the  life  of  the  soul,  casts 
away  his  present  good :  he  who  refuses  to  do  his  duty,  squanderi 
hiA  all. 
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SERMON  CLXVI. 

THE    REMOTER    CONSEQUENCES    OF  DtlATH. THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT* 

2  Fetxr  iii.  10. — Bui  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  at  a  thief  in  the  nigkt. 

In  the  ihrce  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  Death  j 
its  Immediate  Consequences  ;  and  the  first  of  its  Remoter  Const* 
quen,ces;  to  wil,  the  Resurrection.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  another  of  these  consequences  5  to  wit,  the  General 
Judgment. 

The  day  consecrated  to  this  great  transaction,  is  in  the  text  styled 
the  Day  of  the  Lord,  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  the  1 1 8lh  Psalm, 
said  to  be  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ^  and  is  called  in  the 
fii-st  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Lord^s  day*  On  that  day 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and 
rested  from  his  labours,  as  God  did  from  his.  In  honour  of  this 
wonderful  event,  Christ  consecrated  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
ever  to  himself,  as  aseason  of  public,  religious  worship,  to  all  the 
nations  of  men.  On  this  day,  He  has  ever  been  peculiarly  present 
with  all  his  followers,  and  commanded  the  blessing  to  descend  upon 
Zion,  even  life  for  evermore. 

But  the  djiy,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  his  day\  in  a  still  higher, 
and  more  solemn  sense.  It  is  selected  from  all  the  days  of  time, 
as  the  Sabbath  from  those  of  the  week. 

//  is  the  final  Day;  the  period  of  Xhis  earthly  system;  the  dy- 
ing-day of  this  great  world  ;  on  which  its  last  groans  will  be  heanl, 
its  knell  sounded  through  the  Universe,  and  its  obsecjuies  cele- 
brated with  most  awful  pomp,  and  supreme,  as  well  as  melancholy 
grandeur. 

It  is  the  Day  of  universal  Judgment ;  on  which  the  personal 
concerns  of  angels,  and  of  men,  will  be  brought  to  the  last  trial, 
before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  and  irreversibly  settled  for 
Eternity. 

It  is  the  Day  in  which  the  Mystery  roill  be  finished.  All  the  won- 
derful, and  perplexing,  events  of  providence  towards  this  world 
will,  at  this  time,  be  explained  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  assem- 
bled Universe;  so  that  God  will  appear  j?//?/,  when  He  judges^  and 
clear,  when  he  condemns.  The  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  the 
mazes  of  Providence,  and  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  character, 
displayed  in  these  evehts,  witl  be  unfolded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
itop  every  mouth,  and  murmur,  for  ever. 

//  is  the  Day  on  which  the  Catastrophe  of  this  earthly  system  tnll 
arrive.     The  plot  immensely  great,  and  wonderful,  comprising 
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innumerable  important  scenes,  and  an  endless  variety  of  actorS| 
will  now  be  unravelled.  The  TheaU'c  is  a  World*;  the  duration 
of  the  action  is  Time ;  the  Actors  are  all  the  millions  of  the  race 
ofAdam;  the  Subject  is  Redemption  ;  the  Hero  is  the  Messiaii; 
the  End  is  the  final  triumph  .of  Virtue,  and  the  irrevocable  over- 
(hrow  of  Sin.  The  Catastrophe,  on  this  day,  will  be  compkted, 
and  disclosed  ;  and  oil  the  efforts,  windings,  and  intricacies,  find 
their  termination.  "  It  is  done,^'  will  be  proclaimed  by  the 
divine  Herald  to  the  Universe  j  and  the  curtain  will  be  drawn  for 
ever. 

It  is  the  Day  on  which  Christ  will  be  glorijied.     In  this  world  he 

appeared  as  a  roan,  humbled,  persecuted,  suffering,  dying,  nailed 

to  the  cross,  and  buried  in  the  grave.     Now  He  will  descend 

.  Irom  Heaven  with  the  glory  of  his  Father  ;  and  will  c&me  to  be 

admired  by  all  them  that  bclievej  with  wonder,  and  reverence,  inex- 

Eressible.  No. more  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem ;  no  more  a  prisoner 
efore  a  human  Judge ;  no  more  an  expiring  victim  on  the  cross  ; 
no  more  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  sepulchre  ;  He  will  sh  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Universe,  invested  with  tlie  sceptre  of  infinite  do- 
minion. He  will  judge  both  Angels,  and  men ;  dispose  of  all 
nations  at  his  pleasure;  and  open,  and  shut,  both  Heaven  and 
Hell.  Eternity,  to  all  beings,  will  now  be  sus[)ended  on  his  nod; 
and  life  and  death,  which  will  know  no  end,  will  be  conveyed  by 
his  voice.  All  beings  will  be  as  nothing  before  him  ;  and  will  be 
justly  counted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothings  and  vanity.  He  will 
speak  ;  and  it  will  be  done  :  he  will  command  ;  and  it  will  stand 
for  ever. 

On  this  Day  He  will  glorify  his  Justice^  in  the  sight  of  the  Uni* 
verse.  He  will  show,  beyond  denial,  to  the  consciences  of  impen- 
itent beings,  that  their  ruin  was  derived  from  themselves;  that 
their  sin  is  just  as  evil  and  odious,  as  he  has  declared  it  to  be  in 
the  Scrijjrures  ;  and  that  it  is  oquhMy  punished  with  everlasting  c/e- 
struclion  from  his  presence^  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 

On  this  Day  ne  will  glorify  his  Kindness^  m  the  deliverance  of 
all  his  followers  from  guilt  and  perdition.  His  compassion  to  this 
ruined  world ;  his  overflowing  mercy  to  them,  who  believed  in 
him,  chose  him  as  their  Saviour,  and  obeved  his  voice ;  will  now 
be  manifested  with  supreme,  and  eternal  splendour.  The  uni- 
verse will  perceive,  that  he  chose  them  as  nis  own,  with  perfect 
propriety :  while  they  with  astonishment  and  rapture  will  rcmem- 
Der  the  love^  with  which  he  loved  them^  and  gave  himself  for  them  ; 
the  tenderness,  with  which  he  preserved  them  from  temptations, 
and  enemies ;  the  afiection,  witn  whicfa  he  still  bears  them  on  his 
heart;  and  the  Divine  promises,  which,  while  they  lived  in  the 
present  world,  conveyed  to  them  immortal  life^  and  are  now  to  be 
fulfilled  in  a  manner,  which  no  eye  hath  seeoii  and  no  mind  con* 
reived* 
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On  this  Day  He  will  glorify  his  Omniscience.  He  will  show,  that 
ffom  the  beginning  he  hath  searched  the  hearts,  and  tried  the  reins  of 
all  the  children  of  men.  The  sins  which  they  have  committed,  the 
virtues  which  they  have  exercised,  the  motives  by  which  they  have 
teen  governed,  and  the  rewards  which  will  constitute  an  equitable 
retribution  for  their  various  conduct,  he  will  set  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance  ;  as  objects,  intended  to  be  clearly  seen,  are  by  our- 
selves placed  in  ilie  sunbeams.  It  will  then  appear,  that  he  Ame» 
all  his  works  from  the  beginning  ;  and  is  that  ocean  of  knowledge* 
whence  innumerable  streams  have  flowed,  and  will  forever  flow,  to 
his  Intelligent  creatures* 

On  this  Dai/y  He  will  glorify  his  Immutability.  Now  he  will 
clearly  discover,  that  he  \^  Jesus  Christ;  the  same  yesterday^  to» 
day,  and  for  ever.  Truth,'  the  moral  Immutability  of  his  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  to  have  been  the  only  language  of  his  Word  ;  of 
his  law,  his  promises,  and  his  threatenings ;  of  the  svstem  of  Re- 
demption, and  of  the  terms,  on  which  it  is  profferea  to  man.  Of 
course,  the  Universe  will  distinctly  see  how  wisely  his  followers 
have  trusted  in  him,  and  hpw  foolishly  sinners  have  refused  to  be- 
Heve  his  declarations. 

Finally,  On  this  Day^  He  will  glorify  his  Power.  The  most  aw- 
ful and  convincing  evidence  will  be  furnished,  that  He  has  the  keys 
qf  Death  and  of  Hades.  Heaven,  at  his  command,  will  open  all 
lis  infinite  blessings  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  children ;  and 
the  doors  of  hell,  at  his  bidding,  will  close  on  its  guilty,  and  miser- 
able inhabitants.  Jionc  will  be  able  to  stay  his  hand,  or  dare  to  say 
unto  himj  What  doest  thou  ?  From  his  face  the  heavens  and  the  ^rtk 
will  fite  away  ;  and  at  his  word,  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earthy 
wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever,  will  spring  up  in  their 
stead. 

This  awful  Day  will  come,  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  A  thief  comes 
in  the  hour  of  peace  and  security  ;  when  the  house  is  defenceless, 
and  the  family  buried  in  sleep.  The  first  notice  of  his  arrival  is 
the  sound  of  his  breaking  up,  or  the  noise  of  his  ravages.  He 
comes,  also,  unexpectedly  :  he  comes  only  to  invade,  distress,  and 
destroy.  In  this  unexpected,  and  dreadful  manner,  will  the  Dojf 
of  the  Lord  cotne. 

Mankind,  according  to  the  representations  of  St.  John,  will, 
at  the  period  which  precedes  the. final  Judgment,  be  sunk  in  de- 
generacy and  pollution.  The  glorious  elfects  of  the  millennium 
will  have  ceased ;  and  the  workl  returned  to  a  degeneracy,  like 
that,  which  existed  immediately  before  the  deluge.  The  lust  of 
the  Aesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pnde  of  life,  will  have  regain- 
ed their  full  dominion  over  the  human  race  ;  and  Religion  prepare 
ad  her  final  flight  to  her  native  heaven.  Strong  in  their  numbers* 
their  power,  and  their  pride;  sunk  in  sense,  and  profligacy  ;  antf 
burning  with  intense  hatred  to  God,  and  his  children  ;  the  natioos 
mho  art  in  ihifour  jmriers  of  the  earthy  Gog^  and  Magogs  wilt  ba 
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pAitrti  togtthtr  to  hallle  against  the  Christians,  remaining  in  die 
world  ,•  vrilT  go  vp  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth ;  and  compass  ihe 
cmnp  of  the  saints  abouty  and  the  beloved  city*  Exulting  in  the  full- 
est conGdence  of  their  final  extinction,  this  army  of  Scoffers  ivill 
exclaim  with  triumphant  insolence,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  . 
coming?  FoTj  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep j  all  things  continue  a$ 
theu  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  In  this  night  of  sto- 
piJrty  and  sin,  this  season  of  spiritual  slumber,  the  final  Day  will 
arrive.  In  a  moment  it  will  burst  on  the  astonished  world  ;  break 
the  last  sleep  with  alarm  and  terror;  and  strip  guilty  men  of  all 
ikeir  beloved  enjoyments,  and  all  their  fond  hopes  of  future  good* 

The  ancient  Christians  believed,  that  the  declaration  in  the  text 
would  be  literally  accomplished.  Nor  is  there  any  proof,  that 
iheir  interpretation  was  erroneous.  There  is  no  improbability, 
that  the  sun,  which  hid  its  face  at  the  crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer, 
will  again  retire  from  this  stupendous  scene  ;  or  that  the  moon  and 
stars  Will  withdraw  their  shining^  and  leave  the  world  in  deep  and 
IMlancholy  darkness.  In  this  case,  the  mornine  of  the  great  Day 
will  be  ushered  in,  not  by  the.  cheerful  twilight  spreaa  over  the 
Bountains,  but  the  awful  approach  of  that  intense  splendour ;  sur- 
ipunded  by  which  the  Son  of  God  will  descend.  A  new  and  ter- 
rible light  will  appear  in  mid-heaven ;  and,  advancing  toward  the 
earth,  will  difiuse  such  a  oaorning  over  all  its  regions,  as  the  Uni- 
Terse  has  never  beheld,  and  will  never  behold  again. 

At  this  momentous  period,  the  Trumpet  of  God  wilt  sounds  as  it 
once  sounded  when  the  same  clorious  Person  descended  upon 
Mount  Struri;  while  all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp,  trem- 
bled. At  this  renewed  sound  all  nations  will  tremble ;  and  the 
tarth  Quake  to  its  utmost  shores. 

At  trie  same  period,  the  Archangel  will  call  to  the  dead;  and 
•waken  them  from  the  long  sleep,  in  which  they  have  been  buried. 
The  earth  and  the  ocean  wUl  give  up  the  dca^L,  which  are  w  them. 
The  regions  of  death,  and  the  world  of  d^^parted  spirits,  will  ^ive 
^  the  dead^  which  are  in  them.  Every  grave  will  open,  its  dust 
be  re-anhaated,  and  living  forms  be  seen  rising  from  its  darkcbam- 
bm,  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Those,  who  are  stilf  alive, 
will  also  undergo,  substantially,  the  same  great  change,  vfhkh  has 
k^en  before  undergone  by  those,  who  have  been  dead ;  aiid  both 
wHl  be  invested  with  bodies  incorruptible,  and  immortaL  The 
glofie  will  be  re-peopled  in  a  moment ;  and  the  whole  tafnily  «f 
Mam^  wteh  their  Progenitor  at  their  head,  will  stand  uf)  together. 
•  This  Tast  assembly  will  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  th4 
^hteous  atid  ike  wicked*  The  former  will  ris".  to  ihe  resurrection 
^  life  ;  and  the  latter  will  rise  to  ihe  resftrreciiom  of  dajsmaiim. 
the  Righteous  will  lift  up  their  headf  with  exultation  and  tmnc- 
port ;  and  behold  their  redtmpiium  drawing  nigh.  Their  iears  will 
■ow  be  ended ;  their  dangers  overcome  ;  their  enemies  subdued ; 
<btir  ikia  washed  away ;  and  their  rewaixl  be  ready  to  begiA  hf 
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eternal  progress.  The  wicked,  on  the  contrary,  will  rise  with  Aill 
conviction,  that  in  their  life'time  they  have  received  all  their  good 
things.  Time ;  the  world ;  the  gratifications  of  pride,  avarice, 
and  sensuality ;  the  combinations  of  evil  men;  the  courage  and 
strength,  which  they  have  derived  from  their  numbers ;  their  con- 
tempt, hatred,  and  persecution,  of  good  men ;  and  all  the  bright 
prospects,  which  they  have  cherished  of  success  in  sin  ;  have  re- 
th^  behind  ihem,  to  return  no  more.  The  day  of  enjoyment, 
and  of  hope,  is  past  for  ever.  The  day  of  retribution  is  come. 
The  Lord  of  all  things,  whom  they  have  so  oflen,  and  so  obstinately, 
disbelieved,  despised,  and  crucified  afresh,  is  now  approaching  to 
take  vengeance  on  all  them^  who  in  this  world  knew  not  God,  and 
obeyed  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  With  supreme  dismay,  and  an* 
cuish,  they  will  call  to  the  rocks j  and  moimtainSy  to  fall  on  <Aem,  and 
hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 

This  Divine  Person  will  now  be  seen  descending  from  Heavew, 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  his  own  peculiar  glory,  and  loilh  all 
tii  holy  Angels.  The  Shechinah,  in  which  he  so  often  manifested 
himself  to- his  ancient  Church,  and  in  which  he  ascended  after  his 
resurrection,  will  now  surround  him  with  an  interchange  of  the 
deepest  darkness,  and  light  inaccessible.  His  eyes,  as  aflame  of 
flre,  his  countenance,  as  me  sxm  shineth  in  his  strength,  and  his  voice, 
eu  the  sound  of  many  waters,  i^ill  fill  all  virtuous  beings  with  wonder, 
awe,  and  denght,  and  all  sinful  ones  with  amazement  and  horror. 
Around  Him,  with  supreme  veneration  and  transport,  the  tnmi- 
merable  company  of  Angels  will  send  a  shout  of  triumph  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  Universe ;  and  the  happy  millions  of  the  Right* 
ecus  re-echo  from  this  world  the  joyful  acclamation. 

To  meet  Him,  his  faithful  followers  will  be  caught  up  by  Divine 
power,  and  their  own  instinctive  energy;  and  rise  as  an  immense 
c/otu/  through  the  air,  to  be  placed  in  open,  distinguished  honour,  at 
his  right  hand.  They  were  not  asliamed  of  him  in  this  world; 
and  he  will  thus  eloriously  prove,  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them 
in  the  day  of  trial,  flere  they  publicly,  and  steadfastly,  confessed 
him  before  men,  as  their  Saviour.  There  fie  will  confess  them  be- 
fore the  Universe,  as  his  chosen,  faithful,  and  beloved  followers. 
When  the  throne  of  Judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  opened ;  tk€ 
wicked  will  be  summoned  to  his  left  hand^  as  a  public  proof  of  his 
indignation  against  their  guilty  character.  To  their  view,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Uie  Righteous,  will  rise  up  in  clear  remembrance,  with 
*  unerring  discernment,  and  in  the  most  rapid  succession,  all  the 
events  of  their  earthly  being.  The  sins  of  both,  the  proflTers  of 
mercy  made  in  the  Gospel,  the  unbelief  and  impenitence  of  the 
wicked)  and  the  faith  and  repentance  of  the  Righteous,  will  now 
he  set  m  order  before  their  eyes.  With  a  clear  and  coitaprehennve 
glance  of  thought.  Sinners  will  behold  the' vast  picture  of  life  drawn 
only  in  black,  with  no  bright  and  luminous  strokes  to  relieve  the 
tfttretsed  eye.    The  Righteous,  on  the  contrary,  will  see  their  tins 
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washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  thoir  souls  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace ;  and  their  services  accepted  as  welt  done^  because 
they  were  rendered  with  a  spirit  of  sincere  obedience,  and  with 
fa i in  in  the  Redeemer. 

To  the  Righteous  He  will  then  say,  Come,  yt  hltsstd  of  my  Fa^ 
ihtr^  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ^  For  I  was  an  hungered,  ana  ye  gave  me  meat ;  /  was 
thirsty^  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  To  the  wicked,  He  will  say,  Depart 
from  nu,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  f  re, prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  /  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  side,  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  me  not. 

When  the  trial  is  emled,  and  the  final  allotments  of  Angels  and 
men  are  determined,  flaming  fire  from  the  presence  of  the  Judge 
will  kindle  this  great  world  with  an  universal  conflagration.  All 
the  works  of  man:  his  palaces,  towers,  and  temples;  his  villages, 
towns,  and  cities ;  his  wonderful  displays  of  art;  his  haughty  piles 
of  grandeur;  and  his  vast  labours  of  defence,  and  dominion;  will 
be  lighted  up  in  a  single  blaze,  and  vanish  from  the  creation. 

Nor  will  the  desolation  be  limited  lo  the  works  of  men.  The 
earth,  on  which  they  stand;  tlio  hills  nnd  mountains,  the  valleys  and 
pbios;  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  i.nd  t^.*^-  ocean  ;  will  all  in  a  moment 
Decome  one  blazing  ruin*  The  veiy  elements,  of  which  they  ar^ 
composed,  will  melt  wiit  fervent  heat ;  and  the  world  itself,  so 
long  the  seat  of  sin  and  sorrow,  be  finally  destroyed. 

The  visible  heavens,  in  the  mean  time,  will  catch  the  flame. 
Above,  beneath,  around,  a  vast  concave  oi'  fire  w  1!  encircle  this 
dissolving  globe  ;  and  with  a  great  noise,  an  awfii!  .sound  filling  the 
universe,  both  the  inferior  htavru. .,  and  the  eartlh,  will  flee  away 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitltlh  a.i  the  throne  ;  and  no  place  be 
found  for  them  any  more. 

From  this  scene  of  destruction,  ilie  Judge,  together  with  all  his 
bappy  followers ;  the  Angels,  who  have  faithfully  ministered  to 
him;  and  the  saints,  who  have  loved,  and  believed  in  him  ;  will  as- 
cend to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  where  he  will  present  them  before 
his  Father,  as  his  own  friends  and  children,  the  crown  and  reward 
of  all  his  labours  in  the  work  of  Redemption.  By  Him  they  will 
be  approved,  accepted,  and  blessed,  for  ever. 
'  The  wicked,  at  the  same  time,  will  descend  to  the  regions  of  wo ; 
and  begin,  and  pursue,  the  melancholy  journey  of  their  future  be- 
ing in  an  unceasing  course  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  forever. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Hon  rational  and  harmonious  a  system  of  the  Divine  conduct^ 
iipresented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ! 
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This  wonderful  Volume  exhibits  to  us  the  Former,  and  Ruler,  of 
the  Universe,  as  self-existent,  eternal,  independent,  omnipresent, 
and  immutable ;  and  as  possessed  of  all  power,  knowledge,  and 

foodness.  This  great  and  wonderful  Beine,  they  inform  us,  in  the 
eginning  created  with  a  command  the  earth  and  the  heavens;  and 
peopled  them  with  angels,  and  men.  Of  the  Angels,  they  declare, 
some  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Ruler  of  all  things ;  and 
were  turned  out  of  Heaven  into  the  region  of  wo :  while  others, 
who  persevered  in  their  duty,  arc  continued  in  the  glorious  posses* 
sion  of  that  happy  world  for  ever.  Man,  created  perfectly  holy, 
they  also  teach  us,  apostatized  from  this  character,  and  from  obe- 
dience to  his  Creator.  The  proofs  of  this  melancholy  event  are 
complete  ;  and  exist  equally  within  us,  and  without. 

To  deliver  him  from  this  evil  condition,  (Jod,  we  are  further  lold, 
provided  wise  and  ample  means  of  restoration ;  means,  mosthap- 
pily  suited  to  the  character  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  of  his 
Maker,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  He  sent  his  Son, 
toatbne  for  human  guilt ;  and  his  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  agency, 
to  renew  the  human  soul.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  same  Spirit,  He  gave  his  Word,  to  enlighten  the  mind 
by  his  instructions,  to  control  it  by  his  precepts,  to  allure  it  by  his 
promises,  and  to  alarm  it  by  his  threatening^.  The  conditions  of 
its  restoration  are  there  declared  to  be  Repentance  towards  God^  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No  conditions  could  be  more 
suited  to  his  perfection ;  or  to  the  character,  or  the  wants,  of  maa. 
They  are  obvious ;  they  are  reasonable  ;  they  are  necessary;  they 
are  eflficacious.  Without  them,  man  could  neither  be  virtuous, 
useful,  nor  happy.  Towards  the  attainment  of  them,  he  has  also 
provided,  in  his  word  and  ordinances,  advantages,  of  the  most  de- 
sirable nature. 

When  the  end  of  this  scheme  of  Providence  shall  arrive ;  and 
all  the  generations  oiAdam  shall  be  completed  ;  He  has  appointed 
a  day,  on  which  he  will  in  righteousness  judge  both  Angels  and 
men  by  his  beloved  Son,  whom  he  has  ordained  to  this  mighty  of- 
fice. All  their  conduct  will  then  be  examined  ;  and  their  endless 
allotments  apportioned  to  them,  severally,  according  to  their  works. 
How  obvious,  and  perfect,  a  consistency  is  displayed  throughoot 
every  part  of  this  scheme !  The  end  proposed  is  exactly  suited  to 
the  character,  given  of  the  Proposer ;  and  is  no  other  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  immetise  Kingdom,  of  the  increase  of  whose  proi^ 
perity^  and  peace^  there  shall  be  no  termination.  The  means  adopted 
tor  this  accomi)lishment,  are  entirely  fitted  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
are  accordant  parts  of  a  perfect  whole. 

Nor  is  this  exhibition  less  remarkable  for  its  splendour,  than  far 
its  harmony.  An  immeasurable  grandeur,  a  Divine  magnificence, 
invest  it  every  where;  and  write  upon  all  its  parts,  the  name  of 
tliecity,  seen  in,  vision  by  Ezekicl,  "Jehovah  is  herb."  In  com- 
parison with  it,  the  highest  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  poeln 
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are  the  babblings  of  children.  Moses  and  Isaiah^  Paul  and  John^ 
hold  iheir  course  amone  the  stars :  while  Homer  and  Virgil^  Plato 
and  Cicero^  creep  on  the  earth  beneath  them.  The  opening  of 
this  wonderful  scheme  is  the  creation  of  the  Universe,  its  Progress 
is  constituted  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  long 
train  of  prophecies,  with  which  he  was  ushered  into  the  world ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  and  the  host  of  miracles,  by  which  it 
was  preserved  and  blessed ;  its  extension  over  the  known  world 
by  the  Apostles ;  its  sufferings  from  Antichristian  persecution ;  and 
its  supreme  glory  and  prosperity  throughout  the  Millennium ;  to- 
gether with  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  lime,  which  have 
been  connected  with  these  illustrious  events^  Its  End  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  Judgment  of  Angels  and  men,  the  confla- 
gration of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  the  enJIcss  retribution  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  For  such  an  exhibition,  no  mind, 
uninspired,  could  suffice. 

2.  IVkat  an  illustrious  proof  is  here  furnished  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  I 

This  glorious  Person  informs  us,  that  the  Father  judgcth  no  many 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.  On  this  awful  day, 
the  wonderful  commission  will  be  executed.  On  this  day,  the  Son 
will  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe,  and  hold  the  scep- 
tre of  infinite  dominion.  On  this  day,  he  will  show,  that  all  au' 
ihorily  in  heaven^  and  in  earthy  is  in  his  possession ;  that  he  searches 
the  heartsj  and  tries  the  reinsy  of  all  intelligent  beincs  ;  and  that 
their  endless  destiny  is  suspended  on  his  pleasure,  ^o  other  spe- 
cimen of  the  Divine  agency,  no  other  exhibition  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, will  in  glory  and  greatness  be  equal  to  this :  none,  I  mean, 
of  which  the  tidings  have  reached  the  present  world.  *  Omniscience 
will  never  be  so  displayed.  There  will  never  be  so  awful,  or  af- 
fecting, a  display  of  Omnipotence.  Wisdom,  Ju.^tice,  Goodnipss, 
and  Truth,  will  never  be  so  divinely  illustrated,  as  in  the  allot- 
ments of  the  Righteous  and  the  wicked.  In  a  word,  the  Divine 
character  will  be  glorified,  here,  in  a  manner,  unrivalled  at  any 
preceding  period ;  and  Christ,  in  his  own  person  and  office,  will 
appear  as  God,  with  such  splendour  and  majesty,  as  were  never 
seen  before,  and  Avill  never  oe  seen  again. 

3.  What  different  views  willy  at  this  periody  be  formed  of  moral 
AingSyfrom  those  which  are  usually  entertained  by  men  in  the  pres* 
mt  world! 

.  How  differently  will  mankind  think  concerning  their  own  &• 
Tourite  pursuits  in  this  life.  What  views  will  the  miser,  just  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  fixing  his  eye  with  astonishment,  and  terroi, 
on  the  Judge,  awfully  descending  through  the  heavens,  form  con- 
cerning the  devotion  of  his  life,  and  labours,  to  the  a^ccumulation 
of  ffoid !  What  is  the  value  of  that  gold  now  ?  How  wonderful 
willit  seem,  that  he  could  lose  his  probation,  and  his  soul,  in  the 
pirsutt  of  money !  With  what  emotions  will  the  ambitious  moa 
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look  back  on  the  power  and  place,  for  which  he  barleped  his  sal- 
vation; and  on  the  fraud,  slander,  and  falsehood,  with  which  he 
depressed  his  rivals,  and  elevated  himself  to  distinction !  How 
will  the  votary  of  sense  roll  back  his  eyes  to  the  scenes  of  sloth, 
luxury,  and  lewdness,  to  the  tables  of  festivity,  drunkenness,  and 
gluttony,  at  which  he  corrupted  his  soul,  and  converted  it  into  a 
house  of  pollution,  incapable  of  becoming  a  habitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit!  In  what  manner  will  the  devotee  of  amusement  survey 
the  dance,  the  song,  the  party  of  pleasure,  the  festival,  and  the 
theatre,  which  allured  the  mind  away  from  God,  and  turned  the 
feet  out  of  the  path  to  Heaven!  With  what  a  change  of  opinion 
will  the  sophist  regard  the  books,  and  the  conversation,  in  which 
belaboured  to  seduce  his  fellow-men  from  piety;  to  wiihdi-aw 
their  thoughts  from  religion ;  to  awaken  suspicions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  distrust  of  the  Redeemer ;  to  lull  them  asleep  in  security  and 
impenitence ;  and  to  beget  in  them  a  final  oblivion  of  the  soul  and 
it5  welfare,  of  the  Judgment  and  eternity !  How  will  he  now  re- 
gard his  ingenuity,  his  false  arguments,  his  successful  struggles 
against  truth,  and  his  triumphs  over  its  friends!  How  will  the 
soul  of  the  impenitent  sinner  feel  on  this  occasion,  while  recalling 
to  its  remembrance  all  its  former  attempts  to  support  itself  in  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart!  Whither  will  be  fled  its  mockery  at 
sin ;  its  bold  profanations  of  thai  glorious  and  frcr/td  name^  the 
Lord  its  God ;  the  contempt,  which  it  has  cast  upon  its  Redeemer; 
Its  ridicule  of  things  sacred ;  and  its  hatred  of  religion,  and  the 
religious!  What  apprehensions  will  it  now  entertain  conceniing 
its  former  jests,  which  it  gayly  uttered  upon  the  Scriptures,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctuary ;  upon  the  worship  of  God,  the  threat- 
enings  of  his  law,  the  warnings  of  his  providence,  and  the  invita* 
tions  of  his  grace !  With  what  emotions  will  it  call  to  mind  it3 
contempt  of  heaven,  and  its  disregard  of  hell! 

4.  What  a  mighty  C/iange  zcill  this  event  produce  in  the  Um* 
verse  ! 

Our  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  many  who  are  last  will  hefir^ 
and  that  many  who  are  first  will  be  last.  Oh  this  solemn  Day,  the 
declaration  will  begin  to  be  wonderfully  accomplished*  On  this 
day,  those,  who  were  wise  men  after  the  fleshy  whose  talents  as- 
tonished mankind,  and  whose  researches  entailed  on  thera  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  a  world,  will  descend  from  their  envied 
elevation  to  contempt  and  infamy;  and  see,  raised  incalculably 
above  them,  the  lowiy,  ignorant,  and  despised  Christian,  who  be- 
lieved, and  obeyed,  that  preaching  of  the  Cross ;  which  in  thte 
world  they  esteemed  the  most  despicable  folly.  The  monarch, 
who  in  the  present  life,  was  served,  flattered,  and  idolized,  by  his 
courtiers,  and  regarded  by  the  millions,  whom  he  governed,  only 
with  awe  and  terror,  will  here  find  his  power  and  splendour,  the 
pride  of  distinction,  and  the  incense  of  homage,  vanished  forever} 
and  himself  depressed  lower,  than  was  in  this  worid  the  meaaotl 
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wretch,  who  shrunk  from  bis  nod,  or  lived  upon  his  smile  :  while 
that  very  wretch,  perhaps,  has  now  cast  ofl*  all  his  former  attire 
of  debasement  and  sufiertng,  and  risen  to  distinction  and  gkry  in* 
•expressible.  Here  the  hei-o,  the  foster-child  of  fame,  the  con- 
tfweror  of  reakns,  the  murderer  of  nations,  arwl  the  plunderer  of  a 
world,  will  see  himself  poor  beyond  the  poorest,  low  beneath  the 
•lowest,  and  despised  more  than  the  most  despicable ;  poworlesSi 
«unk,  and  miserable,  in  a  degree  outrunning  conception.  His  mis- 
ery will  be  mightily  enhanced,  also,  by  the  sight  of  multitudes, 
•whom  in  this  worlcf  he  trampled  in  the  mire,  tortured,  butchered, 
and  eave  to  be  food  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  looking  down  upon 
him  from  a  height,  to  which  he  never  raised  his  imagination,  and 
commencing  the  possession  of  dignity  and  enjoyment,  to  which  rio 
limit  is  prescribea.  Generally,  there  toill  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
ofleetk^  such  as  this  world  never  saw,  when  the  rich,  the  splendid, 
the  polished,  and  the  noble,  behold  the  clown,  the  beggar,  and  the 
slave,  titling  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  Abraham^  haaCy  and 
Jacobs  and  themselves  thrust  out. 

At  the  Qame  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  will  not  be 
Che  only  disappointments  undergone  at  this  awful  period.  The 
rich,  the  learned,  and  (he  great,  will  not  be  condemned,  because 
they  possessed  wealth,  knowledge,  or  power ;  but  for  the  measures, 
by  which  they  acquired  these  possessions,  or  the  unworthy  use, 
which  they  made  of  them.  Nor  will  the  poor  and  lowly  be  ac» 
cepted  on  account  of  their  poverty,  their  ignorance,  or  their  rusti- 
eity ;  but  for  the  disposition  which  they  experienced,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  themselves,  in  these  humble  circum* 
stances.  Wherever  this  has  not  been  their  disposition,  and  their 
conduct,  they  too  will  be  rejected.  Virtue  and  sin  exist  in  the 
heart ;  and  arc  never  necessarily  connected  with  our  external  con- 
dition. Let  the  rich  consider  how  dreadful  a  contrast  it  will  be  to 
have  been  opulent  in  this  world,  and  to  be  in  want  of  all  things  be- 

Jond  the  grave.  Let  the  poor  remember,  how  deplorable  must  be 
le  condition  of  being  poor,  despised,  and  wretched,  here ;  merely 
as  a  prelude  to  endless  poverty,  contempt,  and  misery,  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Nor  will  the  changes  be  less  affecting,  which  will  exist  among 
those,  who  in  the  present  life  were  found  on  the  same  level.  Were 
we  to  select  a  single  neighbourhood,  and  go  with  onr  inquiries  from 
house  to  house ;  what  mrghty  alterations  in  their  relative  condition, 
what  affecting  terminations  of  their  former  friendly  intercourse 
would  be  presented  to  the  eye  even  of  the  most  expansive  charitv*! 
in  what  an  affecting  manner  would  the  wealth  and  poverty,  thte 
reputation  and  disgrace,  the  enjoyment  and  the  suffering,  be  ex- 
changed !  To  what  a  height  would  those  who  are  in  the  most 
lowly  circumstances,  begin,  in  many  instances,  to  rise  on  this  awful 
©ay !  To  what  a  depth,  those  who  are  the  most  prosperous,  b**- 
)pntoial]! 
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Still  more  affecting,  more  full  of  disappointment  and  angpishi 
will  be  the  distinctions  made  in  fic^milies.  .  There  will  be  instances 
in  which  the  Parents  will  ascend  to  glory  inexpressible,  accompa* 
med  sometimes  by  none,  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes  by  two, 
sometimes  by  threC)  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  believed,,  sometimes 
by  all  their  nappy  offspring.  At  other  times,  the  Parents  them* 
selves  will  be  left  behind;  and  yrith  failing  eyes,  and  broken  hearts, 
will  follow  their  children  rising  to  the  heavens,  and  bidding  them 
an  everlasting  farewell.  Such  will  be,  such  in  some  respects  has 
already  been,  the  separation  between  Jeroboam  and  hiis  son  Abijak. 
Brethren  and  Sisters  also,  mutually  and  unspeakably  beloved 
here,  and  such  of  them  as  were  devoted  to  sin,  warned,  reproved^ 
and  borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  prayer  by  those  who  conse- 
crated themselves  to  God,  will  be  parted  asunder,  to  meet  no 
more.  No  Ipnger  brothers  and  sistei*s,  but  strangers  and  aliens, 
some  of  them  will  be  vessels  of  mercy,  usefulness^  and  honour,  in 
the  house  of  their  Father ;  an<J  others  vessels  of  wrath  in  the  man- 
sions of  wo. 

Most  distressing  of  all ;  husbands  and  wives,  here  united  in  the 
nearest  of  all  earthly  relations,  and  in  the  tenderest  of  all  human 
attachments,  will  there,  not  unfrequently,  be  seated,  one  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  One  will  ascend  with  the 
Judge  to  the  world  of  glory ;  theother,  lost  in  the  host  of  evil 
beings,  go  down  to  the  regions  of  despair.  One  will  advance 
in  wisdom,  worth,  and  joy,  throughout  endless  a^es ;  the  other 
make  a  dreadful  and  melancholy  progress  in  guilt,  and  sorrow, 
for  ever. 

5.  How  will  sinners  be  amazed  when  they  awake  <mt  of  the  grav^y 
and  see  all  these  things  come  to  pass  ! 

They  will  then  behold  Christ  really  come  to  Judgment ;  the  day 
of  retribution  actually  arrived,  and  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  literally  fulfilled.  They  will  see  the  graves  rent  asunder,  and 
themselves  raised  from  the  dead.  •  They  will  hear  the  voice  ofths 
Archangel^  and  the  trump  of  God.  The  rocks  around  them  will  be 
rent ;  the  mountains  fall ;  and  the  earth  heave  with  its  final  agonies. 
Over  their  heads,  the  heavens  will  be  filled  with  the  host  of  angels, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Messiah.  At  their  side,  the  Righteous,  and 
among  them  their  own  beloved  friends,  their  parents,  bnsl^nd^ 
wives,  children,  brothers^  and  sisters,  will  be  arrayed  in  immortal 
beauty,  and  caught  up^  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  With  what  bit» 
terness  of  soul,  will  they  call  to  the  hills  to  fall  on  them,  atid  to  th$ 
^mountains  to  cover  them  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  fAi 
^lorif  of  his  majesty  ! 

6.  now  delightjul  and  glorious  will  be  the  assembly  of  the  Righi* 
40ttf  on  this  Day  ! 

The  endless  multitude  of  the  first-born  will,  on  this  day,  in  # 
0Mmenty  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumoy  burst  the  grav6| 
pud  stand  upon  their  feet :  th^ir  bodies  fashioned  like  wUo  Cnrol'l 
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glori(m$  body  J  and  their  souls  informed  with  immortal  life :  their 
faces  wUl  shine  as  the  sun^  and  their  raiment  be  white  and glisterxngm 
There  arc  countenances  in  this  world,  which,  when  united  with 
fine  forms,  and  composed  of  superior  features,  whrn  animnled 
with  intelligence,  and  moulded  by  peculiar  virtue  into  the  clear 
and  strong  expression  of  worth  and  loveliness,  fascinc^te  the  eye, 
and  engross  the  heart.  What,  then,  must  be  the  appearance  of 
that  aspect  which  is  wrought  into  harmony,  beauty,  and  dignity, 
by  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  God,  inspired  with  the  in- 
telligence of  Heaven,  and  lighted  with  the  beams  of  angelic  excel- 
lence ;  around  which  virtue  plays  with  immortal  radiance ;  while 
foy  illumines  the  eye  with  living  splendour,  and  glory  surrotHids  the 
bead  with  its  crown  of  stars  ?  In  this  manner  will  be  arrayed,  in 
this  manner  adorned,  a  multitude^  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues.  How  delightful,  how  astonish- 
ing, must  it  be,  to  behold  this  vast  assembly  rising  frotn  the  tomb, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  habitable  world;  and  ascending,  as 
by  one  instinctive  impulse,  to  meet  their  Divine  Redeemer,  and  to 
be  welcomed  to  the  seat  of  approbation  and  honour  at  his  right 
hand!  Trace  them  one  step  further.  How  magnifkenl,  bow 
sublime,  how  enrapturing  must  be  the  prospect  of  these  glorified 
beings,  surrounding,  after  the  Judgment  is  terminated,  the  Lord  of 
all  things :  and  rising  in  his  train,  as  a  cloud  of  splendour,  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  jov!  This  will  be  that  manifestation  cf  the 
sons  of  God,  so  earnestly  expected,  as  St.  Paul  informs  us,  by  the 
whole  creation  ;  the  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  universe ;  the  dawn  of 
everlasting  day. 

7.  IVith  all  these  solemn  considerations  in  full  view,  let  me  exhori 
this  audience  to  consider  what  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be,  m 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness. 

This  is  the  practical  use,  made  of  the  same  subject  by  the  Apos* 
tie  Peter;  and  certainly  the  best  which  can  be  made.  Every 
Christian  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  exhortation.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  motives  here  summon  you,  my  Brethren,  to  the 
great  work  of  spiritual  improvement.  Lukewarm  indeed  must 
you  be,  sunk  in  sloth,  and  buried  in  sleep,  if  you  do  not  feel  your- 
selves roused  by  these  awful  things,  to  Jiligence  and  vigour  in  the 
Christian  life.  Let  me  press  upon  you  the  indispensable  duties  of 
watching,  striving,  and  praying,  alway.  Let  me  solemnly  ui^ 
you  with  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  ,•  to 
resist  temptation,  and  to  overcome  iniquity  ;  to  fght  the  good 
fight,  and  to  keep  the  faith;  that  you  may  finish  your  course  with 
joy.  Look  steadily  ybr /Ac  blessed  hope,  and  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  when  be,  »Ae 
is  the  believer"*^  life,  shall  appear,  you  may  all  appear  with  him  m 
Glory. 

But  there  are  multitudes  in  this  house,  whose  lives  furnish  no 
teatimony,  that  they  are  children  of  God.     How  much  more  deep^ 
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ly  still  are  these  persons  interested  in  this  exhortation  !  When 
the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind  came  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God^  he  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repenlr^  and  btlievc  the 
GospeL  A  thousand  times  has  he  repeated  this  command  lo  you. 
Without  faith  in  him,  without  repentance,  Without  holiness,  you 
cannot  abide  in  this  awful  Day.  Remember,  then,  while  life- lasts, 
that  this  is  all  for  which  you  live.  How  invaluable  is  this  golden 
season;  this  accepted  time;  in  which,  if  you  hasten  to  the  employ- 
ment, you  m^y  work  out  your  salvation*  Far  downward  have  you 
advanced  in  the  broad  and  crooked  way^  which  leads  to  destruction  ; 
but  the  night  of  death  has  not  overtaken  you.  Look  upward ;  and 
you  will  see  the  l^un  of  Righteousness  still  shines  lo  illumine  your 

Eath  back  to  life.  Seize  the  inestimable  moment;  and  llee  for  your 
ves,  as  Lot  escaped  from  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

To  these  alUimportant  duties,  Christ  knew  that  your  hearts  would 
6c,  as  you  know  they  are^  utterly  opposed.  That  you  might  over- 
come this  opposition,  he  has  given  you  all  the  means  of  grace,  to 
become,  under  the  blessing  of  his  good  Spirit,  the  means  of  your 
salvation.  Feel,  then,  their  immense  importance ;  and  seize,  and 
employ^  them  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  anxiety.  Let  no 
Sabbath  pass,  until  it  shall  have  blessed  you.  When  the  sanctu- 
ary opens  its  doors ;  let  your  souls  long^  yea,  even  faint^  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord.  Let  no  sermon  escape  wittiout  enlightening 
your  minds,  and  amending  your  hearts.  Every  morning,  and 
every  evening,  bow  your  knees  in  secret,  before  the  Father  of  all 
mercies^  and  send  up  your  cries  to  Heaven  for  the  salvation  of 
your  souls..  Prize  the  word  of  life  more  than  the  most  fine  gold  ^ 
and  relish  it  more  than  honey  y  and  the  honeycombs  Seek  for  wisdom 
as  for  silver^  and  for  understanding  as  for  hidden  treasure. 

To  rouse  yourselves,  every  day,  to  every  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life,  keep  in  perpetual  view  these  amazing  events. 
Of  all  the  astonishing  scenes,  which  have  been  recited,  you  will 
be  witnesses.  You  will  hear  the  call  of  the  Archangel,  and  rise 
from  the  grave.  You  will  see  the  Judge  descend;  the  Judgment 
set;  and  the  books  opened.  You  will  hear  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  the  Righteous,  and. on  the  wicked.  You  will  ascend 
with  your  glorious  Redeemer  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  ;  or  be 
sent  down,  with  evil  men,  and  evil  angels,  to  the  world  of  per- 
dition* 

Does  not  your  heart  tremble  at  this?  Is  it  not  moved  out  of  its 
place  ?  When  the  mountains  quake  at  the  approach  of  their  Cre- 
ator, and  the  hills  melt ;  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence  ;  the 
worldj  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  who  can  stand  before  his  indignation} 
who  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  What  emotions  will  then 
be  felt  by  every  impenitent  sinner !  With  what  agonies  will  te  sigh 
for  the  return  of  the  accepted  time!  With  what  delirious  ecstasy 
would  his  .heart  heave,  to  hear  another  day  of  grace,  another  op- 
portunity of  repentance,  proclaimed  by  his  Judge !    But  no  day 
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of  grace  will  ever  retum  to  him.  No  voice  of  mercy  will  again 
announce  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  The  doors  of  Heaven  will  be 
opened  no  more.  The  smiles  of  a  forgiving  God  will  never  dawn 
on  the  regions  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Season  will  hasten,  after  sea- 
son, and  age  roll  on,  after  age,  themelancholy  round  of  darkness 
and  despair,  and  not  a  beam  of  hope  glimmer  through  the  cheer- 
less void,  to  revive  the  wearied  and  dying  eye.  OA,  thatve  were 
wise;  thai  ye  understood  these  things  j  that  ye  would  consider  your 
latter  end  J 
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RBIfOTER    CONSEQUENCES   OF   DEATH. — THE    PmSlSBUZtTt  OV 
THE    WICKED. ITS   DURATION. 


IIattbbw  ut.  46.— ^fui  thett  Stall  go  awi^  inlo  evtrhulimg  puMukwtiwL 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  /A?  Jinal  Judgmentf 
and  of  the  senlences  pronounced  upon  the  Righteous  and  the  nicked. 
The  next  subjects  of  consideration  are  their  future  allotments.  I 
shall  first  consider  that  of  the  Wicked.  This  subject  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts ;  its  Nature^  and  its  Duration.  The 
latter  of  these  will  be  the  subiect  of  discourse  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  impenitent  sinners  shall  go  awcy 
into  everlasting  punishment.  Christians  have  very  generally  re- 
garded this  declaration  of  Christ  as  intending  in  the  strict  sense  a 
punishment  without  end.  But  there  have  been  multitudes  of  per- 
sons, styling  themselves  Christians,  particularly  in  modem  times, 
who  have  decided  otherwise ;  and  insisted,  either  that  there  will 
be  no  punishment  beyond  the  erave,  or  that  it  will  be  temporary. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  that,  which  has 
been  generally  received,  they  have  advanced  various  arguments, 
and  objections,  which  they  professedly  consider  as  having  great 
weight,  and  to  which,  apparently,  they  yield  their  own  assent.  A 
teacnerof  systematical  Theologv  seems  obliged,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine this  subject ;  to  meet  such  objections  and  ailments ;  and 
either  to  refute  them,  or  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  unable  to  answer 
diem. 

As  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  blend  their  objections  and  their 
direct  arguments  tojgether :  and  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
examined  in  everv  instance  separately,  in  a  single  sermon ;  I  shall 
not  feel  piyself  obliged  to  discriminate  very  solicitously  in  tbTs  re- 
spect ;  but  shall  take  the  liberty  to  follow,  in  some  measure,  the 
path  which  my  opposers  have  trodden. 

Before  1  begin  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  shall  make  t 
few  observations,  for  the  [lurpose  of  removing,  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  of  lessening,  a  prejudice,  (the  strongest,  perhaps,  cherish- 
ed fay  the  human  mind)  against  the  doctrine  in  question*  The 
subject  is  immeasurably  awful,  and  beyond  all  others  affecting. 
Few  persons  canbehola  it  in  near  vision  with  a  steady  eye.  Tfe 
very  preacher,  who  teaches  the  doctrine  to  others,  cannot  but  know, 
1  mless  cert^nly  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  (a  case  uodoubiedlr 
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yeiy  rare)  that  he  may,  at  that  very  time,  be  alleging  arguments, 
which  are  to  affect  himself,  and  to  evince  his  own  nnai  destruction, 
as  well  as  that  of  others.  If  his  heart  is  not  made  of  stone  ;  he 
cannot  contemplate  the  subject,  as  it  respects  his  fdlom-men^  with- 
out overwhelming  amazement*  The  destiny  of  one  immortal  mind 
is  an  object,  whose  importance  no  finite  thought  can  conceive,  no 
numbers  estimate.  How  vast  must  be  this  object,  when  the  num- 
ber of  such  minds  becomes  so  great,  as  to  reach  the  lowest  limit, 
to  which  the  most  enlarged  charity  will  be  compelled  to  extend  it! 
How  entirely  overwhelmed  must  he  be  who  contemplates  it,  when 
he  remembers,  and  beholds  a  melancholy  experience  verify,  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that.  Wide  is  the  gale^  and  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction^  and  mani/ there  be  who  go  in  thereat! 

At  the  same  time,  the  subject  is  unquestionably  perplexing^  as 
well  as  distressing.  There  are,  1  know,  persons,  who  speak  con- 
cerning it  with  an  air  of  cool  self-complacency,  as  being,  in  their 
view,  easy  of  investigation,  and  free  from  embarrassment.  I  am 
inclined,  perhaps  uncharitably,  to  give  them  little  credit  for  can- 
dour, clearness  of  intellect,  or  soundness  of  character ;  and  gready 
doubt  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  investigated  by  them,  either 
to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  a  spirit,  as  might  furnish  them  with 
just  views  of  its  nature.  There  are  others,,  who  discourse  of  it,  in 
the  desk,  in  the  phraseology,  the  style,  and  the  utterance,  belong- 
ing to  vehement  eloquence ;  such  as  we  often  find  attached  to  a 
strain  of  powerful  invective,  or  vigorous  controversy.  Something 
may  here  be  allowed  for  the  strong  impulses  of  ardent  minds ; 
something  to  the  influence,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  deemed,  of  con- 
troversiaffeelings ;  and  something  to  mistaken  apprehensions  ol 
duty.  In  this  manner  we  may  in  some  measure  excuse,  but  can- 
not justify,  this  unfortunate  conduct.  .Were  such  persons  to  re- 
memoer,  that  they  may,  at  this  very  time,  be  pronouncing  the  final 
doom  of  their  own  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and 
even  of  themselves ;  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  their  mode  of  ad- 
dress would  be  essentially  changed  ;  would  lose  all  its  violence, 
and  exaggeration;  and  would  become  deeply  humble,  solemn, and 
afiSsctionate.  Every  Preacher  ought  to  remember,  that  the  latter 
of  these  modes  of  addressing  a  Congregation,  on  this  subject,  is 
incomparably  better  fitted  to  produce  the  best  effects  on  those,  who 
hear  him :  while  the  former  will  usually  terminate  in  awakening 
mere  horror  concerning  the  subject,  and  mere  disgust  at  the 
Preacher.  ^^   ) 

But  painful  and  perplexing,  as  this  subject  is,  it  is  often  exKi- 
Kted  in  the  word  ot  God.  Whatever  doctrines  He  has  declared 
concerning  it  are  true ;  and  unfold  with  absolute  certainty  a  part 
j>f  the  future  destiny  of  man.  They  cannot,  dierefore,  fail  of  be- 
ing supremely  interesting  tow.  To  know,  and  to  feel,  heir  pro* 
per  import,  may  be  the  verymeans  of  turning  our  feel  into  the  path 
of  life.    To  disbelieve  them,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  can,  oh 
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the  other  hand,  be  of  no  possible  use  to  us :  and  may  easily  prove 
fatally  injurious.  Were  there  no  escape  from  this  dreadful  allot- 
ment puolished  to  us  during  our  probation ;  we  might,  indeed,  as 
well  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  evils,  to  which  we  were  advancing. 
But,  as  a  knowledge  of  our  danger  may  prove  the  most  effectual 
means  of  our  escape,  the  importance  of  gaining  this  knowledge 
cannot  be  measured. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  as  you  well  know,  often  as- 
serted m  the  Scriptures  to  be  everlastings  to  endure  for  ever^  and 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  objectors,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  insist, 
that  all  words,  and  phrases,  of  this  nature,  denote  a  limited  dura- 
tion ;  and  are  never  used  to  signify  an  absolute  eternity.  The 
meaning  of  all  language  is  to  be  learned,  only  from  those  who  use 
it.  If  the  manner,  in  which  they  understand  it,  is  clearly  dis- 
coverable from  their  writings ;  we  may  by  critical  attention  be- 
come possessed  of  its  meaning :  if  not ;  we  are  left  without  a  rem- 
edy. Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  have  recourse  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  only  persons,  from  whom  we 
can  expect  to  derive  explicit  views  concerning  the  subject  m 
hand ;  that  we  may,  if  possible,  determine  this  point  in  a  satis&c- 
tory  manner.     It  is  to  be  observed,  then, 

1.  That  the  words  and  phrases^  which  have  been  either  mentioned^ 
or  alluded  to^  appear  to  be  used  in  the  ScriptureSy  to  denote  the  longest 
ptriody  of  which  the  subject  mentioned  in  each  case^  is  capable. 

In  one  instance  the  word,  for  ever,  seems  to  signify  merely  a 
long  period.  One  generation  passeth  awat/,  and  another  cometh^ 
but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.  If  the  destruction  of  this  world, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  denotes  the  annihilation  of  its  atoms, 
as  well  as  the  ruin  of  its  form  and  structure ;  then  the  earth  can 
be  said  to  abide  for  ever,  with  a  limited  meaning  only ;  to  wit,  that 
it  will  endure  for  a  long  lime,  compared  with  a  period  of  a  human 
generation.  But,  if  the  elements  are  to  survive  this  destruction, 
and  become  the  materials  of  the  new  earth,  wherein  righteousness 
shall  dwell,  then  the  term  is  used  in  a  literal  sense,  and  denotes  an 
endless  duration. 

In  such  other  cases,  as  I  have  observed,  this  word  is  employed 
to  denote  the  longest  pefiod,  of  which  the  subject,  united  with  it,  is 
capable.  Thus  a  servant  for  ever,  is  a  servant  durinc  the  longest 
period,  in  which  he  can  be  a  servant ;  that  is,  during  nis  life.  An 
ordinance  for  ever,  is  an  ordinance,  continuing  through  the  longest 
time,  in  which  it  can  be  an  ordinance;  that  is,  throughout  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Dispensation,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  vix. 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  everlasting  hills,  and  tht  everlasting 
mmmiair^,  denote  hills  and  mountains,  enduring  throughout  the 
longest  jpossible  period,  which  is  predicable  of  them;  to  wit,  whik 
the  earth  endures* 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  here  mentioned  the  English 
words,  and  phrases,  and  not  the  corresponding  ones  of  ihe  original 
languaees.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
original  words  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  correctly 
translate. 

But,  if  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  continuance  of  things 
in  the  future  world,  are  used  in  this  manner,  they  unquestionably 
denote  an  absolute  eternity.  For,  with  respect  to  tnese  things, 
such  a  duration  will  then  evidently  be  possible, 

2.  The  phrase,  si^  ng  out^as  tcjv  oicjvcjv,  commonly  rendered  for  ever 
mid  ever  J  is  used,  if  I  mistake  not,  eighteen  times  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  In  fifteen  instances  it  is  applied  to  the  continuance  of  the 
glery,  perfections,  government,  and  praise,  of  God.  In  ojie.  Rev, 
xxii.  5,  it  is  said  of  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world,  that  They 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  fiver.  In  one  of  the  remaining  two,  it  is 
said  of  the  impenitent,  that  is,  of  those  among  them  who  worship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 

g)  for  ever  and  ever*  In  the  remaining  mstance,  it  is  said  of  the 
evil,  who  deceived  the  nations,  of  the  Beast,  and  of  the  false 
Prophet,  that.  In  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  they  shall  he  tor- 
mented, day  and  night,  for  ever  and  ever» 

•  Jffow  let  me  ask  whotKer  a  man,  even  of  moderate  understand- 
ing, could  be  supposed  to  write  with  scrupulous  integrity  a  sys- 
tem of  Theology,  and  employ  this  phrase  sixteen  times  to  dei)ot^ 
an  absolute  eternity,  and  twice  to  denote  that,  which  was  infinitely 
different :  while  these  were  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  phrase 
was  applied  to  a  given  subject,  and  that  of  immeasurable  impor- 
tance to  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  But,  if  such  a  man  cannot 
be  supposed  thus  to  use  language,  nor  vindicate  it  when  used  in 
this  manner,  can  such  conduct  be  attributed  safely  to  the  Spirit 
of  God? 

3.  In  the  text,  the  Crreek  word,  aicoviog,  is  applied  to  the  future  hap» 
pintss  of  the  Righteous,  and  to  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked* 

On  this  application,  1  have  two  Remarks  to  make. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  applied  to  both  these  subjects  in  exactly  ihe 
same  manner  ;  without  any  mark,  or  hint,  of  a  distinction  in  the  use 
of  the  word.  Plainly,  therefore,  we  are  not  warranted  to  suppose 
any  such  distinction,  unless  we  are  taught  it  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  same  word  is  generally, 
and,  so  fer  as  I  have  observed,  always,  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, without  any  appearance  of  an  intentional  distinction. 

My  second  remark  is  this,  that  the  word  is  employed  in  the  text 
to  denote  a  duration,  which  commences,  after  what  we  commonly  tn- 
tend  by  time,  is  ended.  If,  then,  a  limitation  is  not  found  else- 
where ;  we  shall  be  unwarranted,  since  it  is  used  here  in  the  ab- 
solute manner,  to  believe,  that  the  duration,  which  it  expresses, 
will  have  any  limits.     The  longest  duration,  which  will  then  be 
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possible ;  the  longest  which  may  be  predicated  of  the  enjoyments 
of  the  righteous  and  the  su&rings  of  the  wicked ;  will  certainij 
be  eternal. 

4.  The  terms  J  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  in^eniUnt  are  spoken 
of  in  other  passages  of  Scripture^  leave,  so  far  as  lean  discern^  no 
hope  of  tkeir  termination. 

The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  obseira- 
tion.  In  the  second  Epistle  of  St,  Peter,  it  is  said  of  the  wicked, 
that  they  will  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  destruction,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  is  declared 
to  be  absolute,  and  must  be  either  annihilation  or  eternal  wo.  - 
But  annihilation  cannot  be  that  long-continued  suffering,  to  which 
the  abettors  of  the  doctrine,  here  opposed,  acknowledge  the  wick- 
ed to  be  consigned  in  the  text. 

Iq  Mark  ix.  43,  the  immediate  means  of  suffering,  to  the  impeni- 
tent, are  styled  by  our  Saviour,  the  fire,  that  never  shall  be  quenched* 
In  several  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  text, 
Dan.  xii.  2,  Matth.  iii.  12,  Matth.  xiii.  36,  &c.  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  arc  exhibiied  to  us 
in  what  may  be  called  a  narallel  manner;  and  yet  no  intimation  is 
given,  that  the  uiiration  of  the  one  will  r.oi  be  equally  extended 
with  that  of  the  other. 

-In  Markov.  ^  i ,  our  Sav:  :  :•  -ays,  Wo  to  thai  man,  hy  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.  Gjodwere  it  for  that  man,  t/uit  he 
had  never  been  bom*  If  Ji/do*  should  be  zaiserabje^  through  any 
limited  duration,  however  long,  and  should  aflcrwarJs  be  happy 
through  the  eternity,  which  would  lie  beyond  it ;  this  position  must, 
with  mathematical  evidence,  be  seen  to  be  untrue. 

In  Luke  xvl.  25,  the  Rich  man  is  informed  by  Abraham,  that  in 
his  life-time  he  had  received  his  good  things  ;  as  Lazarus  had  like- 
wise received  his  evil  things.  Lazarus  had  received  all  his  evil 
things.  The  Rich  man  must  clearly,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
having  received  all  his  good  things.  Especially  will  this  be  evi- 
dent, when  we  remember,  that  the  declaration  is  made  as  a  con- 
clusive reason,  why  he  could  not  receive  a  single  drop  of  water ; 
the  only  good  thing  for  which  be  asked. 

In  the  50th  Psami,  which  seems  plainly  to  be  an  account  of  the 
last  Judgment,  we  have,  in  the  22d  verse,  subjoined'  to  this  ac- 
count, the  following  awful  monition :  J^ow  consider  this,  ye  thai 
forget  God  /  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver. 

In  Matth.  xviii.  23,  &c.  we  have  the  parable  of  the  servant^ 
who  owed  ten  thousand  talents,  and  had  nothing  to  pay.  This  ser- 
vant his  lord  ultimately  commanded  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and 
there  confined  until  he  should  pay  the  debt.  How  evident  is  it, 
that  this  man  could  never  pay  the  debt,  and  therefore  must  for 
ever  remain  in  prison ! 

In  John  iii.  36,  our  Saviour  says,  He^  that  believeth  not  the  Som^ 
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shall  not  ffee  itfe,     T  can  conceive  of  no  language,  which  could 
more  effectually  cut  off  every  none  of  the  impenitent,  than  this. 

In  Rev-  xxi.  27,  il  is  said,  I\ere  akall  in  no  wise  enter  into  {(, 
that  is,  into  the  heavenly  city,  ani,  ihing  that  defileih^  or  that 
worketh  abominaiiony  or  that  makeik  a  lie^  but  they  who  arc  written 
in  the  Lamb'^s  Book  of  life.  According  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  all  impenitent  sinners  are  defilers.  They  ail  work  that, 
which  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  in  this  character,  as 
they  have  not  repented,  nor  believed  in  the  Redeemer,  nor  ceas- 
ed to  sin,  they  will  all  appear  before  their  Jidge ;  and,  therefore, 
will  m  HO  wise  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Heavenly  city. 

To  these  passages  might  be  added,  as  every  one  Avho  reads  his 
Bible  knows,  a  multitude  of  others,  declaring  the  same  doctrine  in 
the  same  unambiguous  manner.  But  if  these  do  not  jiroduce  con- 
viction, it  will,  J  am  afraid,  be  vainly  expected,  not  only  from  any, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  any,  which  language 
can  express. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  is  further  objected,  that  God  cannot 
justly  piinihii  the  sins  of  men,  ruho  are  finite  h tings,  with  an  infinite^ 
or  endless,  punishnmit.  To  this  it  is  usually  replied,  that  altiiough 
men  are  finite  beings,  yet  as  their  obligation  to  obedience  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God,  it  is  of  course 
infinite.  To  violate  infinite  obli|^ation,  it  is  further  said,  is  plainly 
an  infinite  evil ;  and  therefore  a  finite  being  may  commit  a  crime 
infinitely  heinous,  and  Reserving  infinite  punishment.  The  same 
conclusion  is  also  drawn,  by  much  the  same  course  of  reasoning, 
from  the  tendency  of  sin  to  oppose  the  designs,  and  glory  of  God, 
and  the  supreme  good  of  his  Creation. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  deny  this  doctrine  ;  nor  to  scrutinize 
the  arguments,  by  which  it  i.s  usually  supported.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  observe,  that  neither  the  doclriue,  nor  the  arguments, 
have  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  others,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done  lo  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  alleged.  We  know 
nothing  of  infinity,  but  the  fact  that  certain  things  are  infinite.  The 
nature  of  infinity  we  do  not  comprehend  at  all ;  nor  form  a  concep- 
tion of  what  this  phraseology  means.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  where  we  have  no  conceptions,  we  can  form  no  com- 
parisons; and  therefore  can  make  no  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  can  be  perceived  by  our  minds.  Concerning  the  fact,  that 
something  is  infinite,  we  may  with  sufficient  care  argue,  to  some 
extent,  successfully.  Concerning  the  nature  of  infinity,  I  discern 
no  manner,  in  which  such  minds  as  ours,  can  argue  at  all.  But  in 
our  discussions  concerning  infinity,  we  are  prone,  insensibly,  to 
blend  these  two  things  together;  and  often  are  amused  with  words 
only,  when  we  supj>ose  ourselves  to  be  employed  about  ideas. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  perplexity,  and  the  want  of  satisfaction, 
which  have  amended  inquiries  concerning  this  subject.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  insist  on  these  arguments ;  nor  on  the  conclusion,  to 
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which  they  conduct  us  ;  but  proceed  to  other  considerations,  whic^ 
lie  more  within  our  reach. 

1.  God  may  justly  pvnisk  sin  so  long  as  it  exists  j  and  it  may 
exist  for  ever. 

He,  who  sins  through  this  life,  may  evidently  sin  through  another 
such  period,  and  another;  and  another;  without  end.  Ihat,  while 
we  continue  to  sin,  God  may  justly  punish  us,  if  he  can  justly  pun- 
ish us  at  all,  is  equally  evident.  Ko  reason  can  be  given,  why 
sin  may  not  be  punished  at  any  future  time  with  as  much  justice, 
and  propriety,  as  at  the  present.  That  it  may  be  justly  punished 
at  the  present  time,  cannot  be  denied,  any  more  than  that  it  is  in 
fact  punished. 

2.  7%e  Scriptures  teach  us^  that  sinners^  who  die  in  impenitence^ 
will  not  cease  to  sin  throughout  eternity. 

The  supposition,  that  their  sufferings  in  the  future  world  will  be 
complete,  involves  in  it  as  a  consequence,  that  they  will  continue 
to  sin.  If  they  were  to  become  penitent,  and  virtuous  ;  they 
would  of  course  possess  many  enjoyments ;  and  those  of  a  very 
important  nature.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  to  St.  John  concerning 
those,  who  in  the  future  world  are  excluded  from  Heaven,  says. 
Rev.  xxii.  15,  IVithout  are  dogs ^  and  sorcerers^  and  whoremongers^ 
and  murderers^  and  idolaters^  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  c 
lie.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  this  is  an  account  of  sinners. 
It  cnnnot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  an  account  of  their  existing  char- 
acter in  the  future  world. 

Do  therefore^  says  Solomon,  Eccl.  ix.  10.  what  thy  handjindeth 
to  do  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  device,  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom^  in  the  world  of  spirits,  whither  thou  goesl.  Wisdom,  in  the 
language  of  Solomon,  denotes  virtue,  or  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Work  here  intends  the  work  of  salvation  ;  the  work  in  which  vir- 
tue is  assumed,  and  increased.  There  is,  then,  in  that  world,  no 
work  of  salvation,  no  assumption  of  virtue.  Of  course,  those,  who 
go  into  that  world  in  the  chai-acter  of  sinners,  still  continue  to  sin. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  punished  with  the  same  justice,  as  in  the 
present  world :  and  the  Scriptures  de.clare  in  the  text,  and  many 
other  passages,  that  they  are  punished. 

3.  lliese  things  are  all  said,  and  done,  after  the  close  of  the  pres'- 
tnt  Dispensation  ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  that  Dispensa^ 
tion,  wnichj  in  the  Scriptures,  is  represented  as  eternal  and  tm- 
changeable. 

There  is  no  hint  given  us,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
that  the  Dispensation,  which  will  commence  after  the  Judgment, 
will  ever  change.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  at  all, 
it  is  always  spoken  of  as  enduring,  and  immutable.  In  Heb.  xii. 
26 — 28,  St.  Paul  says.  Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth :  but  wm 
he  hath  promised,  saying,  yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the' earth  onJtgy 
tnd  also  heaven.  And  this  word,  yet  once  more,  signifieth  'the  re- 
moving  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  thai  dfe  made 
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Uuil  those  things  wkkh  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain*  Wherefore^ 
we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  he  moved,  lei  us  have  grace, 
w/kf  reby  toe  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear* 
From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  things,  which  are  not 
shaken,  will  remain  steadfest  and  immoveable.  But  were  there 
nothing  explicitly  declared  concerning  this  subject,  the  very  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  forbids  a  rational  belief  of  any  such  alteration, 
since  the  belief  rests  on  nothing  but  a  mere  hypothesis,  gratuitous- 
ly adopted. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  bentvolence  of  God  is  irreconcilea" 
ble  with  the  idea  of  endless  punishment.  Were  I  to  determine  a 
priori  J  what  conduct  the  benevolence  of  God  would  prompt  him  to 
pursue ;  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  would  never  permit 
either  natural  or  moral  evil  to  exist  in  the  Universe.  Perfect  be- 
nevolence, I  should  without  a  doubt  conclude,  would  produce  no- 
thing but  virtue  and  enjoyment.  Very  remote,  however,  from  this 
scheme  is  the  actual  state  of  the  wcH^d  which  we  inhabit.  Sin  has 
here  reigned  fi^om  the  beginning ;  .and  sorrow,  the  proper  reward 
of  sin,  has  been  multiplied  unceasingly  tlffoughout  every  habitable 
part  of  the  earth.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  sin,  and  to  punish  it  with  suffering,  and  that  suffering  often 
so  excruciating,  as  to  terminate  our  present  life,  are  things  consist- 
ent with  the  benevolence  of  God.  No  reason  can  be  given,  why 
he,  who  does  these  things,  here,  in  a  state  of  trial,  may  not  do  the 
same  things,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  a  state  of  retribution* 
When  man  undertakes  to  determine  what  it  is  proper,  or  improper, 
for  his  Maker  to  do  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  he  ought  to 
remember,  that,  As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  his 
ways  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

It  is  further  saio,  that  the  punishment  of  the  future  world  is  merely 
disciplinary.  This  opinion  certainly  cannot  be  founded  upon 
Scriptural  testimony.  When  the  Gospel  was  written,  the  fallen 
Angels  had  been  suffering  punishment  at  least  four  thousand  }rears. 
Yet  we  find  them  no  less  hostile  to  their  Creator,  and  actuated  by 
no  less  malice  against  his  Intelligent  creatures,  than  at  the  first. 
Men  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  warned 
against  their  falsehood  and  seduction,  because  in  every  age  they 
would  be  false  and  seductive.  At  the  Judgment  Day,  to  which 
they  are  reserved  under  chains  and  darkness,  mey  will  be  consigned  ** 
to  the  fire  which  was  prepared  for  th^m.  Of  course,  their  punish- 
ment will,  to  that  time,  have  had  no  good  effect  upon  their  charac- 
ter. The  punishment  of  the  future  world,  therefore,  is  not  ejdiib- 
ited  in  the  Scriptiu*es  as  disciplinary. 

Again  it  is  objected,  that  endless  punishment  is  wmecessary.  This 
cannot  be  said  with  propriety,  unless  we  know  the  whole  stale  of 
the  Divine  government,  ancf  all  the  necessities  of  those  woo  are 

fovernod.     The  wants  of  the  universe  are  such,  as  to  be  supplied 
y  far  other  means,  than  we  should  devise.     It  is  impossibie  for 
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US  to  detennine  how  great,  how  numerous,  or  how  useful^  the  con- 
sequences may  be,  which  will  ilow  from  the  punishment  of  the 
impenitent.  God,  speaking  by  the  ProjDhet  Isaiah^  in. a  passage 
which  our  Saviour  applies  to  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  says, 
TAcy,  that  is,  righteous  beings,  shall  goforthy  and  look  upon  the  car- 
casses of  the  men  who  have  transgressed  against  me  /  arid  they  shall 
be  an  abhorring  unto  all  fiesh.  This  abhorrence  may,  for  aughc 
tbftt  appears,  have  a  powerful,  perhaps  an  indispensable,  efficacy 
to  preserve  virtuous  beings  throughout  the  Universe  in  a  course  of 
enaless  obedience.  The  measures,  necessary  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment, reaching  through  immensity  and  eternity,  cannot  be  contrived 
by  such  beings  as  we  are. 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  more,  which  appears  to  demand  a 
particular  answer.  This  is  derived  from  the  Gospel.  Here,  in 
various  passages  and  forms,  it  is  said,  that  Christ  died  for  alL 
The  meaning  of  these  declarations  I  formerly  explained,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  sufficiently,  when  considering  the  extent  of  the 
Atonement.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  at  this  time,  that 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  truth,  Christ  may  be  said  to  have 
died  for  all^  if  he  has  made  a  sufficient  Atonement  for  all ;  al- 
though some  should  choose  not  to  accept  the  proffer  of  an  inter- 
est in  it,  and  should  therefore  never  enjoy  the  blessings  which  it 
provides. 

To  these  objections,  and  arguments,  are  customarUy  added 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  construed  by  the  objectors  in  such 
a  manner,  as  they  judge  to  be  favourable  to  their  own.  scheme. 
These  have  been  often  shown  to  be  vainly  alleged  for  this  pur- 
pose: nor  are  they,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  articles,  on  which  the 
objectors  very  seriously  rely.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  those  of  my 
audience,  who  wish  to  see  Uiese  texts  particularly  considered,  to 
formal  treatises,  written  on  the  subject,  and  to  respectable  cobh 
mentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  shall  conclude  this  discourse 
with  the  following 

REMARK; 

That  the  considerations,  presented  in  this  discourse,  strongly 
exhibit  the  folly  of  hazarding  the  soul  t{pon  the  doctrines  of  Univer^ 
talism. 

The  peculiar  evil  of  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed  in  thtf 
ifiscourse,  is  this : .  those  who  embrace  it,  are  prone,  almost  of 
course,  to  feel,  that  they  are  in  some  good  degree  safe,  while  coo- 
tmuing  in  a  state  of  impenitence  and  unbelief.  The  heart  relishes 
sin,  and  disrelishes  reformation.  Hence  it  devises  various  modes  of 
quieting  its  fears  concerning  the  an^er  of  God,  and  securing  itself 
from  future  wo.  To  forsake  its  iniquities  is,  accordufig  to  its  own 
views,  to  strip  itself  of  all  real  good ;  and  therefore  does  not  enter 
into  its  plans,  nor  become  any  part  of  its  conduct*  Still  it  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  being  punished  for  its  sins.    In  this  situatioD 
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it  contrives  various  schemes,  by  which  it  hopes,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and,  on  the  other,  to  escape  punish- 
ment. For  this  purpose  some  persons  become  atheists,  and  deny 
the  very  Existence  of  God.  Others  become  deists,  and  deny  his 
Word  and  Character.  Others,  who  acknowledge  the  Revelatiou 
of  the  Scriptures,  reject  the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  and  others  the 
necessity  and  reality  of  Regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  merely 
that  they  may  neither  be  obliged  to  confess,  nor  to  feel,  themselves 
so  binful  as  to  need  these  things.  Some  determine,  that  they  shall 
be  safe  on  account  of  the  natural  amrableness  of  their  dispositions ; 
some  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  their  good  works,  their  up- 
rightness towards  men ;  their  zealous  attendance  on  the  external 
duties  of  religion;  the  fervid  state  of  their  imagination, and  their 
feelings,  with  respect  to  religious  subjects;  or  their  correct,  and 
abundant,  conversation  about  religious  doctrines.  Others,  still, 
adopt,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  scheme  of  Universalism ;  to  some- 
thing, very  like  which,  m  substance,  all  the  other  schemes,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  directly  tend ;  whether  perceived  by  those  who 
embrace  them,  or  not  perceived.  Of  those  who  embrace  this 
scheme,  some  admit  that  the  impenitent  will  be  punished  for  a  sea- 
son. Others  deny  that  they  will  be  punished  at  all.  Some  hold, 
that  Christ  has,  in  the  complete  sense,  expiated  the  sins  of  all  men : 
while  othej^  consider  the  impenitent  as  expiating  their  own  sins  by 
sufiorings,  limited  in  their  duration.  In  all  these  different  schemes 
it  is  obvious,  that  not  a  single  contrivance  is  adopted  to  make  men 
virtuous.  This,  evidently,  is  no  part  of  their  designs.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  is  calculated  only  to  foster  the  love  of  sinning, 
and  provide  safety  for  the  sinner. 

But  how  suspicious  is  this  design  in  its  very  nature !  Is  there, 
to  the  eye  of  common  sense,  even  a  remote  probability,  that  God 
will  love  sin,  or  prosper  sinners  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  furnish  a 
single  hint,  which  in  the  remotest  manner  even  countenances  such 
an  opinion  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  hold  out  the  most 
terrible  alarms  to  every  impenitent  transgressor  ?  Would  it  not 
break  the  heart  of  every  such  transgressor  in  this  house,  if  God 
were  audibly  to  declare  to  him,  "  Thou  shalt  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment  ?"  Trust  not  then  your  souls,  your  eternal 
safety,  to  the  doctrines  of  Universalism.  Launch  not  into  the 
ocean  of  eternity  upon  this  plank.  Flee  to  Christ ;  the  Ark,  in 
which  you  will  be  secured  from  every  danger.  Waste  not  your 
probation  in  seeking  refuges  of  lie$j  in  making  covenants  inth 
deaths  and  agreements  toith  hell.  Remember  that  God  hath  said. 
Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled^  and  yowr  agreement 
with  hell  shall  not  stand.  Remember,  that  Christ  himself  has  told 
you,  that  He,  who  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and 
that  he,  who  believeth  not  tht  Son,  shall  not  see  life  }  bui  tJu  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him» 
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SERMON  CLXVni. 


THB   REMOTER   CONSEQUENCES    OF   DEATH* THE    PUlTlSHlCSirT   OW 

THE    WICKED. — ITS    NATURE* 


8  PXTSR  ti.  12,^B}U  these,  at  natural  brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken,  and  destroyed; 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  oum  corruption, 

IN  the  precedine  discourse,  I  considered  the  Duration  of  future 
punishment*  I  shall  now  make  some  observations  conceroing  itf 
Nature. 

That  this  Punishment  will  be  intense,  and  dreadful,  is  declared 
in  the  words,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  discourse. 
In  the  same  language  it  is  declared  to  be  hopeless.  Those,  who 
utterly  perish,  and  who  know  that  this  is  their  destiny  as  pronounc- 
ed by  God  himself,  can  entertain  no  hope  of  a  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances for  the  better.  They  are  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  bodtj ;  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  time  of  thenr 
probation.  But  their  probation  is  ended  ;  and  the  foundation,  oo 
which  the  Judgment  rests,  completed.  Nothing  remains  for  them, 
therefore,  but  a  reward  measured  out  to  them  according  to  their 
works.  This  reward,  as  the  reason  of  man  has  in  all  ages  be- 
lieved, and  as  the  Scriptures  peremptorily  decide,  will  be  only 
punishment. 

The  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners  may  be  considered, 

As  it  will  proceed  immediately  from  6o{/,  and, 

As  it  will  spring  from  themselves. 

On  the  punishment  of  sinners,  as  immediately  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  God,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  described  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures  in  general  terms,  and  those  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  figu- 
rative. One  reason,  why  such  language  is  employed,  is  obvious, 
and  sufficient.  A  state  of  existence,  so  different  fromi  any  thing, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  present  world,  cannot  be 
directly  described  by  words,  denoting  only  such  things  as  are 
within  our  reach,  ana  expressing  only  such,  ideas,  as  we  have  been 
able  to  form.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  exhibited  to  us  in  phra- 
seology, not  used  according  to  its  simnle,  or  literal  meaning,  but 
employed  in  the  way  of  simile,  and  allusion.  Even  in  this  man- 
ner, however,  it  is  so  employed,  as  to  convey  to  us  the  most  terri- 
ble images,  which  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  mind* 
and  such  as  in  all  ages  have,  more  than  any  others,  awakened 
alarm  and  anguish  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  iff  called  Veath. 
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Death,  as  was  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  the  evils,  suffered  in  the  present  world,  and  is  accord- 
ingly made  by  every  nation  the  last  infliction  of  penal  justice  for 
cnmes,  committed  against  human  government.  It  is  surrounded 
with  gloom  and  terror;  it  is  replete  with  agonv;  and  probably.cre- 
ates  more  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  our  (^ce,  than  all  the  other  ca- 
lamities, which  exist  in  this  suffering  world. 

What,  then,  must  it  be  to  die  for  ever ;  to  suffer  the  panes  of 
death  to-day,  only  as  a  prelude  to  suffering  them  to-morrow  ?  What 
must  it  be  to  die  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morn- 
ing ;  to  die  through  days,  and  years,  and  centuries ;  and  thus  to 
spend  eternity  in  dying  ? 

It  is  presented  to  tu  as  the  sufferance  <f  the  Wrath  of  God. 

The  anger  even  of  a  human  being  is  often  productive  of  the 
most  terrible  effects,  which  are  ever  visible  in  the  present  world* 
The  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  have 
wasted  the  world  less,  and  produced  in  it  far  less  misery,  than  con- 
querors alone.  But,  if  the  rage  of  such  limited,  feeble,  perishing, 
beings  as  we  are,  can  produce  such  dreadful  sufferings,  what  must 
be  the  effects  of  the  anger  of  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as 
nothing  ;  who  looketh  on  the  earthy  ana  it  trembleth  /  who  ioucheth 
the  hiHsj  and  they  sm^ke  ;  who  possesses  all  the  means  of  infliction, 
and  can  make  every  faculty  the  seat,  and  every  pore  the  avenue, 
of  pain  and  sorrow !  A  fire^  saith  this  great  ana  awful  Being,  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger j  and  shall  bxim  unto  the  lowest  hell;  and  shall 
tonsume  the  earthy  with  her  increase;  and  shall  set  4m  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  called  Darkness^  and  the  Mistj  and  the  Blackness  of  dark- 
VKSS  :  and  sometimes  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  that  is,  a  gloom,  re- 
sembling the  deep  midnight  of  the  grave. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were  to  continue  here  for  ever, 
and  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  to  be  finally  e^tih- 

Euish^d  5  if  darkness,  such  as  that  which  covered  Esyptj  were  to 
rood  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth ;  how  forlorn,  solitary, 
and  desolate,  would  be  the  situation  of  mankind !  How  much 
alone,  how  bewildered,  how  hopeless,  how  lost,  should  we  feel ! 
How  would  every  bosom  heave  with  unavailing  sighs,  how  would 
every  heart  waste  with  fruitless  longings,,  to  see  once  more  the  de- 
lightful beams  of  the  life-givine  sun ! 

God  is  the  Sun  of  the  moral  Universe.  Where  He  sheds  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  light,  and  life,  and  warmth,  and  comfort, 
descend  ujpon  the  creatures,  whom  he  has  made.  Wherever  h& 
hides  his  race,  they  are  overspread  with  darkness^  and  the  shadow 
of  deathj  where  there  is  no  order ^  and  the  light  is  as  darkness.  In 
tne  future  world,  eternal  darkness  and  its  consequence,  eternal 
solitude,  will  become  the  dreary  and  melancholy  lot  of  all  the 
children  of  perdition :  a  darkness,  lengthening  onward  bom  age  to 
age,  and  terminated  by  no  sueceeding  day. 
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It  18  often  styled  jRr€;  a/ltriMice  of  fire  ^  a  Lake  of  Jirt  and 
fnimstone  ;  ihtfirt^  prtparedfor  the  devil  and  hie  angtU. 

The  power  of  this  element  t6  distress,  and  deslroy,  needs  no 
ilhistration :  as  the  peculiar  strength  of  these  images  demands  no 
enlfoncement.  How  dreadful  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who 
9Te  destined  to  dwell  in  g.  furnace  for  ever!  How  terrible  must 
be  the  fire,  prepared  to  punish  the  devil  and  his  angels :  the  worst 
#f  all  beings,  the  peculiar,  enemies  of  God,  and  the  Intelligent 
Universe !  You  will  remember  that  I  have  mentioned  all  these  as 
figurative  representations*  Remember  also,  that  on  this  account 
they  are  not  the  less  awful :  and  particularly  remember,  that  in  a 
more  awful  language  still,  God  himself  is  declared  to  be  a  amswih 
if^gfi^^  to  impenitent  sinners. 

The  sufferings  of  the  impenitent,  as  they  will  spring  from  them- 
selves^ are,  I  apprehend,  declared  with  sufficient  certainty  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  text.  Thei/  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own 
corruption.  This  word,  and  its  immediate  connexions,  are  used 
in  the  English  Bible  eighty-three  times,  and,  in  forty^igbtof  these, 
denotes  moral  corrt^fton.  In  all  the  remaining  instances  they  de- 
note, obviously,  the  corruptible  nature  of  the  human  bodv,  and  of 
diose  earthlv  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  These  two 
8eem  to  be  tne  only  senses,  in  which  the  words  of  this  description 
are  used  at  all.  That  the  term,  in  the  text,  is  not  employed  in 
this  sense,  is  too  evident  to  requijre  any  illustration.  The  pamage, 
therefore,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  declaring,  that  the  moml 
character  of  sinners  wUlin  itself  and  in  its  sfects,  constitute  mudi 
of  their  misery  in  the  future  world.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  text,  literally  rendered,  is,  They  shall  be  utterly  corrupted  m 
iheir  own  corruptum. 

The  only  objection  against  this  doctrine,  with  which  I  *m  ae> 
quamted,  is,  that  m,  being  the  deligKt  of  sinnersj  cannot  tnth 
propriety  be  said  to  be  their  punishment.  This  objection,  I  ae- 
Knowledge,  is  plausible ;  and,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  me, 
appeared  to  have  much  weight.  A  litde  reflection,  however,  con- 
vmced  me,  that  its  weight  lay  only  in  the  words,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
prtBssed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  present  world  to  see 
persons  delight  in  that,  which  in  itself,  and  its  immetSate  efects,  is 
seen  by  themselves  to  be  continually  iniurious,  and  ereo  fetal,  to 
their  well-being.  The  Gambkr^en,  that  bis  favooriCe  employ- 
ment produces,  every  day,  gloon^^^ontent,  moroseness,  pover- 
ty, and  the  contempt  of  those  around  him.  Far  firotti  bemg  ia- 
sensible  to  these  evils,  he  feels  them  deeply;  and  is  deoly  reMels 
ed  by  them  more  and  more  tmhappy.  The  same  lhmg$  acre  s«b> 
stantially  tme  of  the  drunkard,  and  of  the  thief.  T%»  enviom  hum, 
miso,  is  daily  corroded  by  his  envy  in  such  a  manner,  as  00  make 
liim  eminently  wretched.  Yet  he  still  coiitiniies  to  exercise  envf. 
A  rebellious  child,  womded  ahnost  uneea^ndy  by  a  sense  of  Kb 
^lial  impiety,  as  well  at  BMide  laisffttblt  bjr  uie  general  lepMb^ 
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fioD,  Still  continues  in  his  rebellion*  Christ  says^  Frov.  viii*  36^ 
£11  they^  that  hate  rnc,  lovt  death.  This  passage  directly  teaches 
Qs,  that  that,  which  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  produces 
misery, may  still  be  loved  by  mankind*  The  complete  proof,  how- 
ever, of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  and  by  consequence,  oCthe 
unsoundness  of  the  objection,  will  be  found  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  itself.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed ;  and  observe, 

1.  That  Sinful  Desires  willy  in  the  future  worldj  be  exc^edingltf 
powerful,  and  wholly  unrestrained. 

That  such  desires  will  be  exceedingly  powerful  in  the  future 
world,  is  rationally  argued  from  many  consiaerations.  It  is  plain- 
ly a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  increase  its  dominion  over  the 
mind,  wherever  it  is  the  predominant  character.  Sinners,  who  do 
not  reform,  always  grow  worse,  and  worse,  in  the  present  world. 
Every  indulgence  of  every  sinful  passion  increases  its  strength. 
After  a  little  time,  the  indulgence  becomes  a  habit ;  and  every  sin- 
ful habit  increases  its  vigour  in  him,  who  is  not  renewed,  \p  the 
end  of  life. 

There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  these  desires  aje  at  all 
diminished  in  the  world  to  come.  When  Satan  was  cast  out  of 
Heaven,  he  manifested  his  intense  hatred  to  God,  ancf  his  vehe- 
ment malice  toward  mankind,  by  seducing  our  first  parents,  and 
destroying  a  world.  St.  Peter  informs  us,  that  since  that  lime,  as 
a  roaring  lion^  he  goeth  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  St. 
John  also  declares,  that  the  same  malignant  being  deceiveth  the 
whole  world.  What  a  dreadful  image  of  furious  and  insatiable 
malice,  is  presented  to  us,  when  this  evil  being  is  exhibited  as  a 
lion  roaring  with  rage  and  hunger,  and  going  about  to  devour,  not 
the  carcasses  of  beasts,  but  minds  rational  and  immortal!  How 
restlessly  must  that  fraud  and  malice  Jaboiir,  to  which  the  decep- 
tion of  a  whole  world  is  attributed  I 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  ihat  the  evil  desires  of  this 
fallen  spirit,  are  not  diminished  by  his  sufferings.  It  is  reasona- 
bly  believed,  that  other  evil  beincp^  will,  in  this  respect,  sustain  the 
same  character;  and  that  their /esires  also,  instead  of  undergoing 
any  diminution,  will  only  increise  in  strength. 

When  I  say,  that  sinful  desires  are  unrestrained  in  the  future 
world,  I  mean  not  to  be  ur>^erstood  in  the  absolute  sense.  God 
will  undoubtedly  restrain  -'vil  beings  within  such  bounds,  as  He 
thinks  proper.  They  tb^^nselves,  also,  will  undoubtedly  become 
restraints  to  each  other >h  the  exercise  of  their  opposing  powera 
and  passions.  But  l4iean,  that  a  great  part  of  those  restraints, 
which  exist  in  the  p;esent  world,  will  be  taken  away.  The  im- 
penitent inhabitant^of  the  future  world  will  be  under  no  restraint 
ttom  hope:  for  in  tiat  world  hope  will  never  exist.  They  will  be 
under  no  restraint  from  the  desire  of  esteem :  for  they  will  have 
no  companions,  iirhose  esteem  they  can  desire.    They  will  be  un- 
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der  no  restraint  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  divinely  glorious 
Person,  beneath  whose  influence,  moral  life,  beauty,  and  loveliness, 
spontaneously  spring  up  throughout  the  universe,  will  shed  no  in- 
fluence on  the  world  of  perdition, 

2.  Sinful  desires  will  in  the  future  world  be  ungratified. 

Particularly  they  will  be  ungratified,  as  they  respect  God.  All 
the  wishes  of  the  impenitent,  which  respect  God,  are  aimed  against 
his  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  prosperity 
of  ms  Kingdom.  But  they  will  be  wholly  ineffectual*  His  char* 
acter  will  be  seen,  and  known,  and  felt,  even  by  themselves,  to  be 
free  from  all  imputations;  and  they  will  discern  with  irresistible 
evidence,  that  his  pleasure  will  be  certainly,  and  universally,  ac- 
complished. 

The  wishes  of  the  impenitent,  which  resnect  virtuous  beingSj  will 
lie  equally  ungratified.  Against  them^  also,  their  hatred  will  be 
directed  with  intense  vehemence:  against  them  their  envy  will 
rankle  without  cessation,' or  Hmits.  Still  the  objects  of  their  ha- 
tred will  be  seen  fixed  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  glory  and  hap- 
piness, which  will  know  neither  interruption  nor  end.  That  such 
will  be  i\je  feelings  of  the  sinner  beyona  the  grave,  we  are  assured, 
because  s»ich  is  tne  very  nature  of  sin ;  because  men  in  this  world, 
who  give  themselves  up  to  sin,  exhibit  just  such  feelings ;  and  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  of  that  world  are  entirely  given  up  to  sin. 
How  dreadful  must  be  the  ranklings  of  eternal  malice !  What  a 
mass  of  wo  must  exist  in  the  pinings  of  immortal  envy! 

Nor  will  the  desires  of  the  impenitent  be  any  more  ^ratified,  as 
they  respect  each  other.     They  may  indeed,  they  undoubtedljr  will, 

Eroduce  much  misery  for  each  other.  Their  success  in  this  ma- 
gnant  employment  will  not,  however,  terminate  in  their  relief,  or 
their  comfort;  but  mcrelv  in  disappointment,  bitterness,  and  wo. 
Malice  and  revenge,  in  the  present  world,  are  often  efficacious  in 
producing  suffering  in  tht  objects  of  them ;  but,  instead  of  yield- 
ing  enjoyment  to  those,  by  whom  they  are  exercised,  they  fre- 
quently effectuate  nothing,  btt  the  deepest  mortification.  It  will 
not  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  future  world,  the  same  things  will  be 
more  universally,  as  well  as  mor*  dreadfully,  realized. 

As  little  gratification  will  attend  ♦iiose  desires  which  immediately 
respect  themselves.  Sinners,  in  this  world,  ardently  wish  to  be  re- 
spected and  loved.  Pride,  the  predijninating  passion  of  a  wicked 
heart,  prompts  that  heart  to  covet  disrinction  and  applause,  with 
an  intenseness  of  desire,  which  the  proid  man  cannot  justify  even 
to  himself.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  th^  this  passion  was  origin- 
allV}  and  is  still,  the  controlling,  miserabli  character  of  fallen  an- 
gels. Suffering,  therefore,  does  not  extin^ish  it  in  the  world  of 
p^ition.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  ^ason  to  believe,  that 
It  is  unceasing,  ardent,  and  eternal.  How  drtadfully  must  a  proud 
mind  be  stung  with  anguish,  when  it  sees  itstl^  and  knows  that 
others  see  it,  to  be  base,  despicable,  and  loatbome,  beyond  ex* 
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pression ;  and  when  it  discerns  with  absolute  certainty,  that  this 
will  be  its  eternal  character ! 

What  deplorable  sufferings  spring  from  vehement  desires,  un- 
gratified,  our  experience  in  the  present  world  amply  discovers. 

3.  Sin^  in  the  world  of  misery^  will  be  viewed  as  it  is. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  at  the  general  Judgment. 
the  End  of  which  is  to  show,  that  God  is^w^^  when  he  judges,  ana 
clear  when  he  condemns^  every  mouth  will  be  stopped.  According- 
ly, the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  equity  of  his  law,  the  wis-* 
dom  of  his  government,  and  the  goodness  exercised  in  the  work 
of  Redemption,  will  all  be  manifested  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  com- 
pel every  Conscience  to  say  Araen.  Every  Conscience  will, 
therefore,  be  forced  to  confess  the  odiousness  of  that  sin,  which  is 
a  violation  of  them  all,  and  of  the  sinner,  by  whom  they  have 
been  violated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  if  such  be  the  views  of  the  sin- 
ner concerning  himself,  he  does  not  renounce  his  sins.  This  ques- 
tion may  be  fairly  answered  by  another :  Why  do  not  sinners  for- 
sake their  sins  in  the  present  world  ;  particularly  when  under  the 
influence  of  strong  convictions  ?  Conscience  often  pronounces  to 
the  sinner,  that  he  is  a  guilty,  odious  being,  deserving  the*  anger  of 
God,  and  justly  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  his  law.  Yet  mul- 
titudes, who  are  the  sui  jccts  of  this  conviction,  still  continue  im- 
penitent; ^nd  become  worse,  and  worse,  more  hardened  in  sin, 
and  more  alienated  from  their  Maker.  It  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  and  the  adulterer,  believe  at  times, 
that  they  are  subjects  of  gross  criminality  :  and  that  in  spite  of 
this  belief,  they  still  continue  to  be  drunkards,  adulterers,  and 
thieves.  As  htt4e  can  it  be  questioned,  that  there  is,  in  the  moral 
nature  of  a  sinful  mind,  no  tendency  toward  repentance  or  reform- 
ation. These  good  gifts  y  like  every  other,  are  from  above  ^  and 
come  down  from  the  Father  of  lights. 

4.  The  impenitent  in  the  future  world,  will  be  the  subjects  of  ea;- 
treme  Remorse  of  Conscie'hce. 

The  character  of  every  such  man,  being  seen  by  himself  as  it 
is,  will  of  course  be  loatned,  abhorred,  and  despised.  His  folly, 
and  his  guilt,  in  violating  the  Divine  law,  and  rejecting  the  Divine 
mercy,  in  dishonouring  God,  disbelieving  the  Redeemer,  and  re- 
sisting the  Holy  Ghost,  in  contemning  the  means  of  grace,  anddis- 
regarding  the  warnings  of  Providence,  will,  in  a  particular  manner, 
jwey  upon  his  heart ;  and  exhibit  him  to  himself  as  weak,  and  wick- 
ed, beyond  expression.  All  his  sinfiil  conduct  he  will  loathe,  as 
base  and  abominable.  But  his  abuses  of  the  Divine  character, 
his  ungrateful,  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  manifested  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  will  over- 
whelm him  with  self-condemnation  :  and  pierce  his  soul  with  the 
anguish  of  self-reproach. 
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5.  Impenitent  sinners  will  in  the  future  worlds  become  Means  (^ 
extreme  Suffering  to  each  other. 

In  the  present  world  sinners  often  love  each  other.     The  sources 
of  this  affection  are  the  following : 

First ;  Natural  affection. 

On  this  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 

Secondly ;  Connexions  growing  out  of  common  interests* 

These  are  often  strong,  and  sometimes  lasting.  Out  of  them, 
those,  who  are  concerneo,  derive  many  enjoyments. 

Thirdly  ;  Mistaken  views  of  each  other'* s  cliaracters. 

Ignorance,  concealment,  and  a  desire  to  be  agreeable,  hide  ma- 
ny of  the  defects,  and  many  of  the  vices,  found  m  a  sinful  charac- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  the  wish  to  gain  esteem,  confidence,  and 
kind  offices,  induces  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  character,  to 
exhibit  a  pleasing  temper,  and  commendable  conduct.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  impression,  that  is  made,  is  more  agreeable  than 
that,  which  would  be  derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
entire  character. 

Fourthly ;  Natural  amiahleness. 

By  this,  I  intend  native  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  and  integrity. 

Fifthly;  The  m/nerous  resfra'nts^  which  sinners  experience  from 
the  Spirit  J  and  Prujidence  of  '  /    •'. 

These  not  only  prevent  the  :aii»*r  from  appearing,  but  firom  be- 
ing, so  bad  as  he  would  be,  otherwise ;  as  we  have  frequent  op- 
portunities to  observe,  even  here,  when  such  restraints  are  taken 
away.  Many  a  man,  who  in  humble  life  has  been  mild,  gentle, 
and  reasonable,  in  his  conduct,  has  become,  after  being  raised  to 
absolute  power,  a  villain,  black  with  every  species  of  crime. 
Even  Nero  was  regarded,  before  he  assumed  the  purple,  as  a  hope- 
ful Prince.  For  these,  and  some  other  reasons,  sinful  men  are 
often  considered,  in  the  present  world,  both  by  those  who  are  vir- 
tuous, and  by  each  other,  with  much  respect,  and  affection.  In 
the  future  world,  their  situation  Will  in  all  these  particulars  be 
mightily  changed.  There,  no  natural  affection  will  exist,  to  pre- 
vent the  fiill  operation  of  evil  desires.  On  the  contrary,  those, 
who  have  lived  together  in  habits  of  attachment  and  intimacy,  will 
see,  and  feel,  that  they  were  mutual  tempters,  and  seducers,  here ; 
sources  to  each  other  of  sin ;  and  means  of  each  other's  destruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  none  will  have  favours  to  bestow  ;  nor  a 
native  amiableness  of  character,  to  invite  esteem,  or  love.  Nor 
will  any  restraint  operate  so,  as  to  prevent  the  heart  from  emptying 
out  all  its  wickedness  in  the  open  day. 

Contempt,  therefore,  deceit,  and  hatred,  will  occupy  the  whole 
soul,  and  dictate  all  the  conduct.  The  dreadful  effects  of  these 
passions;  their  proper,  genuine  effects;  we  often  behold  in  the 
present  world,  in  slander,  oppression,  wounds,  and  murders  ;  and 
in  the  terrible  ravages  of  tvrannv  and  war.     In  what  manner  these 
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evil  dispositions  will  be  manifested  in  a  state  of  beings  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  deter- 
mine. But  that  their  whole  strength  may  be  there  completely 
disclosed,  and  disclosed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  all  the 
misery,  capable  of  being  derived  from  this  source,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  rage  which  here  persecutes  an  enemy  to  the  crave, 
and  laments  that  it  cannot  follow  him  into  the  invisible  world,  may 
there  pursue  him  through  eternity. 

Sixthly ;  From  these  considerations^  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
Ukm  Confidence  in  the  regions  of  misery. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  regions  will  know  all  around 
them  to  be  enemies  and  deceivers.  Amid  the  vast  multitude,  not 
Hn  individual  will  be  found,  possessed  either  of  natural  affection, 
or  benevolence,  or  sincerity.  Selfishness,  supreme  and  absolute, 
repels  every  thing,  and  attracts  nothing. 

This  probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  painful,  and  wearisome, 
among  all  the  ingredients  of  future  wo.  A  rational  mind  instinct- 
ively looks  to  some  object,  on  which  it  may  rest  in  its  journey 
through  the  vast  of  duration.  How  oppressive  must  it  be  to  such 
a  mind,  to  roam  in  its  thoughts  through  immensity,  and  to  wander 
down  the  vale  of  eternity,  and  find  no  friend,  no  being,  on  whom 
this  affection  may  be  placed! 

God  is  the  natural,  supreme,  and  ultimate  object  of  reliance  to 
his  Intelligent  creatures ;  a  never-failing,  all-suflScient,  stay ;  a 
friend,  that  cannot  deceive ;  a  rock,  that  cannot  be  moved.  Blessed^ 
unspeakably  blessed,  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  All  virtuous  beings,  also,  in  their  different 
situations,  and  capacities,  are  proper  objects  of  confidence;  safe, 
amiable,  and  valuable,  friends.  Among  sinful  beings,  parents,  and 
other  near  relatives,  are  usually  tnasted  with  safety  and  comfort ; 
and  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  life  by  inviting,  and  meriting,  the 
reliance  of  those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected.  Few 
indeed,  very  few,  of  the  human  race,  are  here  either  so  sinful,  or 
so  unhappjr,  as  not  to  find  some  object,  to  whom  they  may  commu- 
nicate their  calamities,  with  the  hope  of  relief,  and  the  assurance 
of  pity. 

But  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  hell  have  no  God,  no  Saviour, 
DO  virtuous  friends,  no  parents,  no  relations,  before  whom  they  may 
spread  their  calamities,  with  the  hope  of  being  heard  ;  or  in  whose 
hearts,  or  hands,  they  may  find  a  refuge  from  the  bitterness  of  wo. 
In  each  other  they  can  place  no  confidence :  since  they  will  know, 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  they  will  be  only  despised,  hated, 
and  deceived. 

Thus,  while  the  inhabitant  of  that  melancholy  world  looks  around 
him ;  when  he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  through  the  universe  5  he  will 
be  forced  to  perceive,  that  it  contains  no  firiend  to  him.  In  the 
midst  of  millions  he  is  alone ;  and  is  sure  of  being  loathed,reiect- 
ed,  and  shunned,  by  every  being  in  the  Creatioft  cf  God.    Not  a 
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sigh  can  he  breathe  ;  nof  a  tear  can  he  shed ;  not  a  sorrow  can  he 
unfold  ;  not  a  prayer  can  he  utter ;  with  a  hope  of  being  befriend* 
ed,  heard,  or  regarded.  In  addition  to  all  this,  if  he  extend  his 
view  through  eternity,  he  will  find,  as  he  passes  onward  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  age  to  age,  no  change  for  the  better.  All  around 
him  will  be  gloom  and  solitude  ;  all  before  him  will  be  desolation, 
anguish  and  despair. 

This  awful  subject,  and  these  terrible  considerations  concerning 
it,  are  full  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  reproof.  The  time  will, 
however,  only  pennit  me  to  make  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  great  an  evil  is  sin! 

All  the  sufferings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discourse, 
are  either  the  rewards,  the  attendants,  or  the  consequences,  of  sin. 
The  rewards  of  sin  express  with  absolute  exactness,  the  just  views 
which  the  unerring  eye  of  Omniscience  forms  concertiing  this 
dreadful  attribute  of  Intelligent  creatures.  The  attendants  and 
consequences  of  sin  exhibit  its  nature  directly;  and  display,  im- 
mediately, its  turpitude  to  our  eyes.  In  the  former  case,  we  have 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  malignity,  because  it  is  impossible, 
that  God  should  in  any  degree  mistake  the  true  nature  of  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  latter  case,  we  have  what  may,  without  very  great 
violence,  be  called  an  experimental  view  of  the  same  malignity. 
The  evidence,  in  the  former  case,  ought  to  produce  entire  convic- 
tion in  every  mind.  The  impression,  in  the  latter  case,  cannot 
easily  fail  deeply  to  affect  the  heart.  The  evils,  attendant  and 
consequent  upon  sin,  which  impregnate  the  fountain,  and  flow  out 
in  the  streams,  have  been  here  very  summarily  presented  to  your 
view.  They  have  not  been  exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
exhibition  is  lame  and  feeble,  compared  with  the  fact.  Even  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  furnished  as  it  is  with  innumerable  bless- 
ings, has  long  reahzed  a  great  part  of  what  I  have  declared.  The 
earth  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain,  under  the  naighty  pressure 
of  sin,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour.  Every  breeze  has 
been  loaded  with  the  sighs,  every  hill  has  echoed  the  groans,  of  suf- 
fering mankind.  The  heart  has  been  wrung  with  anguish,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Lewduess  has  changed  the  world  into  a 
lazar-house  of  corruption  ;  and  anticipated  the  work  of  death  and 
the  grave.  Deceit  and  fraud  have  mocked  human  expectation ; 
tortured  confidence  ;  and  hurried  their  miserable  victims  in  millions 
to  beggary,  despair,  and  death.  *  Rage  and  revenge  have  plung^ 
the  midnight  dagger  in  the  unsuspecting  bosom  of  the  neighbour, 
and  the  friend;  and  in  their  sanguinary  progress  have  multiplied 
widows  and  orphans,  childless  parents,  and  hopeless  moumerSi 
without  number,  and  without  end.  Ambition  has  turned  the  eartk 
into  a  stall  of  butchery  and  blood ;  and  covered  its  surface  with 
the  bones  of  men ;  while  Tyranny,  like  the  Nubian  blast,  hat 
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spread  decay  and  death  through  the  unhappy  millions,  found  in  its 
course ;  withered  the  last  remains  of  comfort  and  hope ;  and  con- 
verted provinces,  and  kingdoms,  into  scenes  of  desolation  and  wo. 
What,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  will  be  the  ravages  of  the  same  spirit, 
when  goaded  on  by  passions,  and  armed  with  powers,  so  superior 
to  those,  which  have  existed  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  What 
must  be  the  ravages  of  sin  unrestrained,  of  sin  hopeless,  of  sia 
eternal !  How  evidendy  would  it,  if  permitted,  change  any  world 
mto  a  hell ! 

2.  How  ought  these  considerations  to  alarm  every  person  in  this 
assembly  ! 

There  is  in  this  house  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who 
hope,  that  they  are  Christians ;  but  not  one  of  them  knows,  that 
this  is  his  true  character*  Some  doubt  still  remains  in  every  breast. 
But  where  so  much  is  at  hazard,  however  small  that  hazard  may 
seem,  what  efforts  can  be  too  great  to  be  made  for  our  escape? 
With  these  awful  scenes  full  in  view,  how  much  alive,  how  much 
awake,  how  ardent,  how  incessant,  ought  every  Christian  to  be  in 
his  exertions ;'  in  his  struggles  io  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
kstf  hold  on  eternal  life!  Were  these  considerations  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  religious  professors,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  import- 
ance loudly  demands;  how  much  more  fervent  would  be  their 
prayers;  how  much  more  vigorous  their  labours ;  how  much  more 
exemplary  their  lives ! 

There  are  others  in  this  assembly,  who,  in  their  own  view,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  have  no  claim  to  the  character,  or  to  the* 
hopes,  of  Christians.  Of  these,  the  number,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
not  small.  To  these  what  shall  I  say?  Plainly  I  can  say  nothing, 
which,  with  the  remotest  probability,  can  be  expected  to  move 
them  ;  if  they  are  not  roused  to  anxious  attention,  and  the  most 
distressing  alarm,  by  the  awful  things  which  have  been  said  in  this 
discourse ;  by  the  knell  of  impenitence,  which  they  have  now 
heard.  It  is  the  knell  of  eternal  death ;  of  millions  for  ever  dy- 
ing, and  buried  in  an  eternal  grave.  Who  of  you  intends  to  be 
reckoned  with  these  miserable  beings  ?  Which  of  you  does  not 
tremble  at  the  bare  thought  of  meeting  the  anger  of  Uod ;  of  being 
destroyed  alway ;  of  dying  day  by  day  for  ever  ?  Which  of  you 
does  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the  apprehension  of  su^ining 
this  dreadful  character  of  absolute  turpitude ;  of  becoming  a  mere 
mass  of  sin ;  an  eternal  enpmy  of  God,  and  of  every  intelligent 
being ;  of  being  known  by  others,  and  of  knowing  himself,  to  be 
only  guilty,  odious,  and  despicable,  throughout  endless  ages  f 
Which  of  you  is  not  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  the  bare 
thought  of  being  united  with  such  companions,  as  have  been  here 
described ;  of  living  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  fiends,  and  fiend-like 
nien ;  beings  tossed,  and  convulsed,  by  furious  passions ;  rankling 
with  envy,  malice,  and  rage;  hating  truth,  and  righteousness ;  pu- 
trid with  deceit;  forming  no  plan    pursuing  no  purpose,  but  to 
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dishonour  God,  and  ruin  each  other.  Do  not  your  hearts  die  mth* 
in  you,  and  become  as  stone^  at  the  thought  of  inhabiting  that  world 
Tohose  light  is  darkness j  and  which  is  overspread  with  the  shadow  of 
death ;  of  feeling  out  your  melancholy  path  through  an  endless 
solitude,  through  the  regions  of  lamentation^  mournings  and  wo  ; 
alone  in  the  midst  of  multitudes ;  without  a  friend ;  wimout  a  com- 
fort ;  without  a  hope  ? 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  no  answer,  without  a  denial  of 
our  nature.  Let  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  Him,  with  whose  com- 
mission I  stand  before  you,  and  by  whose  author!^  I  speak  this 
day,  solemnly  warn  you,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  you  can  es- 
cape these  immeasurable  evils,  is  to  yield  yourselves  to  Him,  in 
the  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness,  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me  so- 
lemnly remind  you,  that  He  who  believeth  shall  be  saoed^  and  he 
who  believeth  ndt  shall  be  damned. 
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THE   ESMOTER    CONSEQUENCES  OF   DEATH. — THE  REWARDS   07  THE 
RIGHTEOUS. THE   NEW   CREATION. 


2PsTXR  lit  IZ.—yffevertktUtSf  vfe,  according  to  hit  promise,  look  for  new  hMvem 
and  a  new  earth,  wfterein  dwellelh  righteousnesL 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  considered  the  Duratiotiy  and 
Jfaturey  of  the  Punishment,  destined  to  impenitent  sinners  in  the  fw 
ture  world*  The  next  subject  of  discussion  is  the  Rewards  which 
will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  Penitent.  This  subject  I  propose  to 
examine  in  the  present  discourse  gcncra//y.  Hereafter  I  intend  to 
make  it  the  theme  of  a  more  particular  discussion. 

In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  context,  St.  Peter  informs  us,  that 
The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which, 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  there' 
in  shall  be  burnt  tip.  In  the  text,  he  goes  on  to  inform  us  further, 
that  notwithstanding  this  mighty  revolution,  so  alarming,  and  ap- 
parently so  fatal,  to  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes,  of  good  men, 
those  hopes  shall  still  not  be  disappointed  :  Nevertheless,  he  adds, 
we,  that  13,  we,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  all  per- 
sons of  piety  who  are  instructed  by  us,  and  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  look,  according  to  his  promise,  for 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  The 
promise,  here  referred  to,  seems  to  be  that,  which  was  made  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xvi.  8.  Here,  God  established  his  covenant  with 
this  Patriarch,  and  with  his  seed  after  him,  for  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant ;  and  promised  to  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlast- 
ing possession.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
are  of  two  descriptions ;  the  natural,  and  the  spiritual.  To  the 
natural  seed,  or  his  lineal  descendants,  Canaan  was  promised  in  the 
literal  sense.  To  his  spiritual  descendants  the  promise  was  given  in 
a  figurative  sense  only ;  and  in  this  sense  only  was  the  possession, 
promised,  everlasting.  To  those,  who  were  Jews  outwardly,  and 
whose  circumcision  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  was  promised  the  typ- 
ical, ©rfrthly,  Canaan.  The  Antitype,  the  heavenlv  Canaan  was 
promised  to  those  only,  who  were  Jews  inwardly,  whose  circumcis^ 
ion  was  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose 
praise  is  hot  of  men,  but  of  God. 

This  promise  was,  afterwards,  often  repeated,  both  in  the  same 
terms,  and  in  others  more  explicit.    It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
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Psalms;  particularly  the  72d  and  89th ;  and  often  by  the  Prophets. 
The  Prophet  Isatan  adopts,  in  two  instances,  the  very  language, 
here  used  by  St.  Peter.  Behold^  says  God,  speakine  by  this 
Prophet,  /  create  new  heavens^  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former 
shall  not  be  remembered^  nor  come  into  mind*  But  beyeglad^  and 
rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create  :  for  behold^  I  create  Jerusor 
lem  a  rejoicing,  and  my  people  a  joy :  chapter  Ixv.  1 7,  18.  And 
again,  chapter  Ixvi.  22,  For  as  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth, 
which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  ;  so  shall 
your  seed,  and  your  name,  remain.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  declaration.  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earthy 
appears  to  be  used  figuratively ;  and  to  be  so  explained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding verse ;  where 4t  is  obviously  interpreted  to  mean  the  re- 
storation of  holiness  to  the  endless  multitude  of  the  first-bom,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ.  Even  in  this 
case,  how/ever,  it  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  including 
all,  that  pertains  to  this  mighty  work  ;"and  to  involve  not  only  the 
renovation  of  the  mind,  but  also  its  succeeding  progress  in  higher 
and  higher  attainments  of  virtue  throughout  endless  duration^  This 
is  the  more  probable,  because  in  the  latter  passage  there  is  a  plain 
reference  to  the  former,  indicating,  that  the  new  heavens,  and 
the  new  earth,  mentioned  in  both,  are  the  same ;  and  because 
the  phrase  in  the  latter  passage  is  used  in  the  literal  sense  ;  and 
has  evidently  the  same  signification  as  in  the  text. 

Heavens  and  earth,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  denoted  the  Universe.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  words  appear  to  be  used  with  a  meaning  less  extended,  as  well 
as  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses  ;  where  it  is  declared,  that  that, 
which  is  intended  by  both  terms,  shall  be  consumed,  dissolved, 
and  pass  away.  This  astonishing  event,  we  are  taught,  will  take 
place  at  the  final  Judgment :  and  we  have  no  hint  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Judgment  will  involve  any  other  beings  beside  Angels 
and  men.  The  new  creation,  here  mentioned,  is  also  exhibited 
as  the  future  residence  of  angels  and  men.  Other  Intelligent  be- 
inga>  therefore,  and  the  worlds  which  they  inhabit,  may  be  re- 
garded as  concerned  in  this  wonderful  production,  only  in  a  medi- 
ate and  remoter  sense.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  extend,  or 
limit,  the  phrase,  it  is  clear  firom  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses,  that 
a  part  of  tne  creation  will  be  destroyed  ;  and,  firom  the  text,  that 
a  new  part,  sufficiently  great  to  be  styled  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  will  be  created  in  its  stead. 

In  the  text  St.  Peter  teaches  us,  that  the  things  shaken,  and 
removed  by  the  conflagration,  are  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  a 
WW  heaven,  and  a  new  earth.  The  same  truth  we  are  taught  by 
iSt.  John,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation,  ^nd  I  saw  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  that  is,  after  the  general  Judgment, 
for  thejirst  heaven,  and  the  first  earth,  were  passed  away  ;  And  Ihy 
that  sat  on  the  throne^  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ;  and  he 
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saidj  Write  J  for  these  words  are  true^  and  faithful.  From  these  de- 
clarations it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  change  will  hereafter  take  place 
in  the  creation  of  God,  as  will  in  the  proper  sense  verify  this  pre- 
diction. The  first  heaven,  and  the  first  earth,  will  pass  away ;  and 
a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  will  occupy  their  plac6  in  the  uni- 
verse. When  these  are  called  new,  it  is  plainly  meant,  that  they 
shall  be  essentially  changed  in  their  form,  character,  and  circum- 
stances. All  things  in  that  part  of  the  Universe,  denoted  by  these 
words,  and  not  improbably  m  the  universe  at  large,  will  at  least  in 
a  qualified  sense,  become  new  also. 

On  this  wonderful  subject  how  easily  is  the  imagination  lost ! 
Every  solemn  emotion  of  the  mind  is,  almost  of  course,  awakened, 
and  engrossed,  by  the  fall  of  a  kingdom,  or  empire.  The  bare 
recital  of  such  a  termination  of  human  greatness,  instinctively 
prompts  the  sigh  of  commiseration,  and  the  thrill  of  awe ;  and  we 
pause  in  intense,  and  bewildered  thought,  while  we  bend  orer  the 
tomb  of  departed  glory.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  stfll  more 
of  the  sun,  fixes  the  eves  of  half  mankind  in  astonishmeiH  and  ter- 
ror; and  miUions  shuader  with  the  most  apprehensive  forebodings, 
while  the  last  beams  of  the  glorious  luminary  are  withdrawing 
firom  the  sight.  What,  then,  must  be  the  emotioirs,  which  win 
crowd  upon  the  soul  at  the  departure  of  a  world ;  vhen  its  funeral 
fires  shall  be  kindled  by  the  oreath  of  the  Son  ofGod ;  its  knell 
sounded  by  the  last  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  thf  Archangel ;  and 
its  obsequies  celebrated  with  immense  and  mefetncholy  grandeur 
by  the  assembled  Universe  ?  How  would  Our  tearls  die  within  us, 
to  see  the  stars  falling  from  heaven ;  the  moon  changed  into  blood ; 
the  light  of  the  sun  expire ;  and  the  heavens  themselves  flee  away 
from  me  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne! 

At  the  creation  of  this  world,  the  Morning  stars  sang  together j 
and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  j  or/.  The  minds  of  these  glo- 
rious Intelligences  beheld  with  amazement,  and  rapture,  the  form- 
less mass  rise  into  being,  at  the  command  of  the  Creator  5  the 
new-born  light  wander  over  its  desolate  surface ;  the  dry  land 
heave ;  the  ocean  expand  immeasurably  ;  verdure  clothe  the 
world ;  life  inhabit  it ;  the  lights  of  heaven  rejoice  to  begin  their 
course ;  and  man,  awakening  into  existence,  commence  his  first 
song  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  praise.  How  will  this  astonish- 
ment and  rapture  be  enhanced,  when  they,  and  we,  behold  the 
new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  called  into  being  by  the  same 
voice ;  worlds  destined  to  be  the  immoral  residence  of  truth  and 
peace,  of  virtue,  glory^  and  joy,  fi-esh  from  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, blooming  witn  vernal,  undecayinc  life,  and  brightening  be-  ./ 
neath  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day !  With  what  transport  will  the  > 
virtuous  universe  exclaim  at  thjs  Di<rine  era,  Worthy  art  ihoii,  O 
Lordy  to  receive  glorv^  and  honour,  and  power ^  for  thou  hast  created 
0U  things  J  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created  ! 
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It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  such  a  mighty  change  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Jehovah  is  effectuated  for  reasons  of  the  highest  import; 
and  will  be  followed  by  consequences  sufficiently  great,  perma- 
nent, and  desirable,  to  iustify  so  amazing  a  transaction.  This 
interesting  subject  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate,  in  the  following 
manner. 

L  The  system  of  the  Divine  Dispensations  toward  this  world  »»//, 
at  the  time  specified^  come  to  an  end* 

This  world  ws^  created,  to  become  the  scene  of  one  great  sys 
tem  of  Dispensations  toward  the  race  of  Adam  ;  the  scene  of  theii 
existence,  and  their  trial,  of  their  holiness,  or  their  sin,  and  their 
penitence  and  reformation,  or  their  impenitence  and  obduracy* 
It  was  intended,  also,  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  mysterious  and  won- 
derful scheme  of  providence*  The  first  rebellion  in  the  Divine 
Kingdom  conlmenced  in  Heaven :  the  second  existed  here.  The 
first  was  perpetrated  by  the  highest,  the  second  by  the  lowest,  or- 
der of  Intelligent  creatures.  These  two  are  with  high  probability 
the  onl\  instances,  in  which  the  Ruler  of  all  things  has  been  diso- 
beyed by  his  rational  subjects.  The  Scriptures  ^ve  us  no  hint  of 
any  other  conduct  of  the  same  nature  :  and  no  beings  are  exhibit- 
ed in  them  is  condemned  at  the  final  day,  or  sent  down  to  the 
world  of  peidition,  beside  fallen  angels,  and  fallen  men.  As, 
therefore,  these  are  often  mentioned  as  fallen  creatures,  and  these 
only ;  it  is  rationally  argued,  that  no  other  beings  of  this  character 
have  existed. 

The  Scriptures  appear  to  speak  of  other  worlds  under  the  name 
heaven^  beside  the  Heaven  of  saints  and  angels.  Thus  the  phrase, 
heaven  of  heavens^  obviously  denotes  a  heaven  among,  as  well  as 
above,  other  heavens.  Heavenly  places^  language  several  times 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  may  not  unnaturally  denote,  that  in 
the  illimitable  exmnsion,  called  Heaven,  there  are  various  worlds, 
inhabited  by  Intelligent  beings.  All  these  are,  it  would  seem  fixmi 
the  Scriptures,  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  in  a  de^ee  not  unim- 
portant, interested  in  the  mediation  of  Christ :  in  such  a  degree,  as 
to  be  united  by  it  in  one  vast,  harmonious,  and  bappy  society. 
Christ  is  said  to  be  Head  oyer  all  things  to  the  Church.  The  Father 
is  also  said  to  reconcile  all  things  by  him  unto  himself  whether  they 
be  things  upon  the  eaHh^  or  tilings  in  heaven,  sv  vvg  ^oonig,  in  the 
heavens.  Col.  i.  20.  It  is  also  declared^  that  Christ  ascended  far 
hbove  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fit  all  things}  v«v;ecMi)  ^ovruv  cuv 
iMcvejv,  far  above  all  the  Heavens.  Of  God,  the  Father,  it  is  also 
oeclared,  that  it  is  Us  purpose  to  gather  together,  o/t  re-unite,  ynr 
der  one  head  m  Christ,  all  things,  both  those  which  are  m  the  A«tf»- 
ens,*  and  those  which  are  tgym  the  earth,  even  m  hinu 

From  these  passa^s  it  is,  I  dunk,  reasonably  concluded,  that 
other  worlds,  besi(ie  the  su^me  Heaven,  are  denoted  by  tUfl 
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phraseology ;  that  all  these  worlds  will  ultimately  find  an  ii^terest, 
and  an  important  one,  in  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  will  be 
gathered  under  one  head  in  him  ;  be  filled  by  him  with  his  fiil- 
ness ;  and  be  brought  by  him  into  a  nearer  union  with  God  the 
Father. 

Should  these  things  be  admitted  ;  it  will  be  evid^t,  that  in  this 
world  there  exists  a  singular  and  astonishing  system  of  Provi- 
dence ;  a  system  of  mediation  between  God  and  his  revolted 
creatures ;  of  grace  and  forgiveness  on  his  part ;  and  of  failb,  re- 

!)entance,  and  new  obedience,  on  theirs.  This  system,  never 
bund  elsewhere,  is  accomplished  here ;  and  at  the  time  referred  to, 
is  by  the  text,  taken  in  its  relation  with  Ihe  context,  declared  to  be 
finished. 

Particularly  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  set  up  in  this  world,  and 
extending  over  all  things  in  the  universe,  is  at  this  time  brought  to 
a  termination.  *  Christ,  the  Ruler  in  it,  having  put  down  aZ/oppos* 
ing  n</«,  authority^  and  powtr^  will  now  deliver  up  this  kingdom  to 
God^  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

At  this  time,  also,  all  the  race  of  Adam  will  have  existed,  and 
finished  the  part  allotted  to  them.  The  whole  number,  both  of  the 
good  and  of  the  evil,  will  have  been  completed. 

Sin  will  have  appeared  in  every  permitted  form  ;  and  have  been 
perpetrated  in  every  mode,  in  which  it  can  exist  without  ultimate 
injury  to  the  Divine  kingdom. 

Virtue,  also,  will  have  been  exhibited  in  all  those  diversities 
of  beauty,  and  loveliness,  which  can  furnish  a  proper  foundation 
for  the  endlessly  various  rewards,  destined  to  exist  in  the  future 
world. 

Grace  will  have  been  displayed  towards  every  proper  object; 
the  endless  multitude  of  the  nrst-born  will  have  been  gathered  in; 
and  the  elorious  register  of  Immortality,  contained  in  the  Lamb^s 
Book  oflAfe,  will  have  been  written  out,  to  the  last  line. 

The  final  Trial,  also,  will  be  ended ;  the  final  Sentence  pro- 
nounced ;  and  the  final  allotments  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Wick- 
ed settled  for  ever. 

The  purposes,  for  which  this  world  was  made,  will,  therefore, 
have  all  been  accomplished  ;  and  for  such  a  world  there  will  be 
no  more  use  in  the  Divine  Kingdom.  No  longer  necessary,  and 
of  too  humble  and  deformed  a  nature  to  be  a  proper  part  of  the  fu- 
ture system,  it  will  be  blotted  out  from  among  the  works  of  God, 
In  its  place,  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  willrise  into  bein^,  des- 
tined to  be  the  eternal  habitation  of  righteousness,  and  suited  to  a 
new  and  superior  system  of  Dispensations. 

II.  Th%9  wonderful  work  will  be  brought  into  existence  by  meant 
of  ihe  mediation  of  Christ. 

In  my  Father^s  house,  saith  the  Saviour,  are  many  mansions.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And,  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  7  nnll  come  again^  and  receive  you  unto  myself  ^  that  where 
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lam^  there  ye  may  be  bIso.  And  again  ;  Father ^  I  will,  that  they  al 
*o,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  and  the  glory,  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  Iiave  I  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
we  are  one* 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  glory  in  the 

/i^ture  world  is  given  to  Christ  as  a  proper  consequence,  or,  in  what 
deem  more  con'ect  language,  the  proper  reward,  of  his  Mediatioru 
It  is  a  state  of  things,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  On 
his  obedience  is  it  founded ;  and  to  reward  that  obedience  was  it 
created.  To  his  followers  it  is  a  gift,  made  by  his  bounty.  The 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,  have  I  given  them* 

That  it  will  be  the  proper  reward  of  Christ's  mediation ;  «£C&  a 
reward  as  infnite  wisdom  pronounces  to  be  a  suitable  recompense 
for  such  obedience,  of  such  a  person ;  will,  I  presume,  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Had  Adam  passed  through  his  trial  with  perfect  obedience,  both 
be  and  his  posterity  would,  undoubtedly,  nave  enjoyed  a  happy 
immortality  in  the  present  world.  But,  if  it  would  have  been 
proper,  that  God  should  communicate  such  a  mass  of  enjoyment 
as  a  reward  of  the  obedience  of  the  frst  Adam,  who  is  ofthetarth, 
earthy  ;  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  proper  reward  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  second  Adam,  who  is  the  Lor  a  from  Heaven  ;  an  obe- 
dience infinitely  meritorious,  and  deserving,  therefore,  the  highest 
recompense  which  is  possible?  All  things  are  yours,  says  St.  Faul, 
whether  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  and  ye  are  Christ^ s;  and 
Christ  is  Qod?8*  All  things  are  yours,  because  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
because  Christ  is  God's. 

III.  It  is  evident,  that  this  xoUl  be  the  Final  state  of  the  Universe. 

To  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  this  subject,  I  shall 
add  a  few  observations. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  that  any  other  state  can  with  propriety 
succeed  that,  which  is  instituted  to  reward  the  Son  of  God  for  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  labours  and  sufierings.  No  other  obedieDce 
can  come  after  his,  without  infinite  disadvantage ;  and  no  state  of 
things  be  established  as  a  reward  of  such  obedience,  without  an 
incomprehensible  diminution  of  happiness  and  glory.  Such  an  ia- 
Tersion  of  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  such  an  anticlimax  of  order  and 
beauty,  cannot  be  supposed.  Indeed,  no  other  obedience  but  his, 
can  be  supposed  materially  to  affect  the  Divine  kingdom  in  any 
extensile  manner :  while  that  of  Christ  will  be  easily  conceived 
t»extend  its  influence  throui^h  eternity  and  inunensity ;  to  change, 
in  any  supposable  degree,  the  whole  creation  of  God ;  and  to  &- 
come  the  foundation  of  every  possible  improvement  in  prosperi^ 
and  splendour. 

Accordant  *with  this  scheme  are  all  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
Cnre,  which  pertain  to  the  subject.  Who  created  all  things,  san 
ti;  Paul|  by  Jesus  Christy  to  the  intsntf  that  now  tmto  prmc^^ 
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iieSj   and  powers^  in  the  heavenly  places^  might  be  known^  by  tht 
Church,  the  manifold  zoisdom  of  God.  Eph.  iii.  10.     Here  ihedis- 

ejnsations  of  God  to  the  Church,  founded  on  the  mediation  of 
hrist,  and  existing  only  through  this  mediation,  are  exhibited  as 
being  essential  to  the  end  for  which  all  things  were  ci^ated. 
Plainly,  therefore,  all  things  are  essentially  affected  by  Christ's  . 
mediation.  Here  also  it  is  declared,  that  the  intent,  or  purpose,  for 
which  God  created  all  things,  was  to  display,  by  means  of  these 
dispensations,  Aw  manifold  wisdom  to  priyicipalities,  and  powers,  in 
the  heavenly  places ;  that  is,  the  world  where  they  dwell,  and  the 
worlds  where,  from  time  to  lime,  they  are  employed.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  glorious  persons,  therefore,  concerning  the  Divine 
wisdom,  and  its  displays,  will  be  supremely  derived  from  this 
source ;  and  their  understanding  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  nature,  and  the  endless  consequences,  of  this  Mediation. 
By  means  of  their  knowledge  of  this  subject,  also,  will  their  vir- 
tues be  principally  quickened,  and  ennobled  5  and  their  happiness 
renderea  exquisite,  intense,  and  complete. 

Thu^  the  mediation  of  Christ  will  affect  the  universe  in  such  a 
manner,  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  as  to  render  it  a  widely 
different  thing  from  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  dis- 
pensations of  God  will  be  widely  different;  the  character  of  its 
virtuout  inhabitants  will  h^  different;  their  knowledge,  virtue,  glo- 
ry, and  happiness,  will  be  wonderfully  superior ;  more  exalted, 
more  refined,  more  perfect.  Plainly,  therefore,  this  stalo  of  things 
will  be  final.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is 
said,  that  the  righteous  shall  live,  and  reign,  with  Cluist,  for  ever 
and  ever  ^  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  any  more  pain  ;  that  the  life  which  the  righteous  enjoy  is 
everlasting ;  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  and  that  all  things^ 

ioth  present  and  future,  are  theirs.     Hence  God  styles  himself  (Acir 
\od;  and  declares  them  to  be  his  people. 
That  a  final  state  is  an  eternal  one  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
man,  who  reads,  and  believes,  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  blessings, 
then,  the  righteous  may  obtain  in  the  future  world,  all  these  bless- 
ings will  continue  for  ever. 

iV.  It  will  be  an  Unchangeable  state. 

Sin,  under  the  system  of  dispensations  preceding  the  Judgment, 
will  have  had  its  whole  course,  and  its  whole  effect  upon  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  a  state  of  trial  is  concerned ;  and  will  never  more 
exist,  except  in  a  state  of  punishment,  and  as  an  awful  example 
to  virtuous  beings.  The  Righteous  will  have  passed  through  the 
same  period  of  trial ;  and  will  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  will  begin  the  endless 
state  of  reward  with  a  fixed  character  of  holiness,  or  virtue :  and 
will  never  more  return  to  sin.  Every  day,  hour,  and  moment,  as 
they  move  on  in  the  progress  of  endless  duration,  they  wyll,  in  the 
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most  exact  sense,  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  alt  their  hearty  and 
with  all  their  soul^  and  with  all  their  strength^  and  with  all  their  un* 
derstanding :  and  they  will  love  each  other^  as  themselves.  Every 
external  duty  also,  to  which  this  disposition  prompt^,  or  which  the 
pleasure  of  God  directs,  they  wilt  perform  without  failure,  and 
without  defect;  and  will  thus  be  spirits  of  men  absplutely  jw*/  made 
absolutely /><jr/ec/. 

All  the  circumstances,  and  consequences,  connected  with  this 
character,  will  possess  the  same  immutable  nature.  These  virtu- 
ous beings  will  begin  the  possession  of  happiness  and  glory,  to 
continue  only  happy  and  glorious  for  even  Death,  and  sorrow, 
and  crying,  and  pain,  will  be  no  more ;  and  the  last  tear  will  have 
been  wiped  away  by  the  Divine  hand  from  every  eye.  The  good, 
found,  will  be  always  complete;  the  vessel  always  full;  and  the 
contents  free  from  every  mixture.  Loss,  danger,  and  fear,  will  be 
alike  unknown.  The  immense  of  duration  will  be  an  unclouded, 
everlasting  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  here  intended,  that  this  state  will  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  be  uniform.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  it  will  be  per- 
petually improving.  Diminution  it  will  never  know.  Increase  and 
enhancement  it  will  experience  without  end. 

V.  //  will  be  a  ^Inift  in  the  Proper  sense  Kew  to  the  universe. 

The  Heaven  vj  1  leavens^  ;  "  '  auarli/^  will  in  many  respects  6c- 
come  new. 

A  great  part  of  its  inhabilauu  \\'.!1  be  the  general  assembly^  and 
church  of  the  first-born.  These  am  all  recovered,  and  restored, 
sinners.  Originally,  no  rational  beings  were  subjects  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  beside  those,  who  kept  their  first  estate.  No  others 
were  objects  of  the  eternal  favour  of  God.     Endless  wo  is  the 

E roper  desert  of  sin ;  and  persistency  in  endless  turpitude  is  pro- 
ably  an  essential  part  of  its  nature.  To  see  a  sinner  then,  espe- 
cially to  see  a  multitude  of  sinners,  which  no  man  can  number,  re- 
covered from  their  aj^sfacy  ;  restored  to  holiness  ;  justified  ;  ac-l 
cepted;  made  inhabitiitu-.  of  heaven  f  walking  in  the  light  of  that 
happy  world;  and  min^lino  with  angels  in  their  communion,  their 
enjoyments,  and  their  prdist'  •  will,  of  all  events  in  the  providen- 
tial system,  be  to  the  virtu  mi>  universe,  the  most  unexpected,  sur- 
prising, and  delightful.  Thx  '^  'sjoy  in  heaten,  saith  our  Saviour, 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth^  m>  re  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons^  who  need  no  repentant  •-  What  then  will  be  the  gratula- 
tion,  the  transport,  the  songs  of  numph,  when  the  penitence,  not 
of  an  individual  only,  but  of  inn  'uerable  millions,  shall  be  an- 
nounced to  this  benevolent  world  !  U' ith  what  ecstasy  will  every 
bosom  heave,  when,  not  the  tidings  c  •  '/is  restoration  arc  rehears- 
ed but  the  happy  beings  themselvco.  *»  ho  have  experienced  it, 
have  actually  arrived  ;  are  presented  bc*.*>/o  the  throne  of  God; 
and  begin  the  everlasting  song,  Unto  him  l^a.iovedus^  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody  and  hath  made  us  kings  andpriestt 
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unto  Goi  even  his  Father,  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever^  Ameiu 

The  Universe,  also,  for  the  first  time  since  the  apostacy  of  angels, 
will  be  at  peace.  To  this  period,  rebellion  will  have  existed,  and. 
war  been  carried  on  in  the  Kin;^doin  of  Jehovah.  But  after  the 
entrance  of  the  Righteous  into  llcaven,  all  these  evils  will  be  set- 
tled in  uninterrupted  quiet.  -Animosity,  contention,  and  confusion, 
will  no  more  invade  the  regions  of  virtue,  nor  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  inhabitants.  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
says  St.  John,  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away^  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  The  Sfa  is  chosen  by  the  pro- 
phetical writers  as  an  image  of  those  violences,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent, and  so  universal,  here,  and  to  which  its  own  restless  agita- 
tions bear  so  strong  a  resemblance.  These,  it  is  here  asserted, 
will  exist  no  more.  In  the  future  world  of  enjoyment,  no  cloud 
will  overcast  the  sky ;  no  tempest  will  rage ;  no  billows  will  roll. 
Peace,  divine  and  eternal,  will  breathe  her  balmy  influence  through 
every  bosom,  and  hush  the  voice  of  contention  for  ever. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  will  be  terminated; 
and  all  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  wonderful  sysiein  accom- 
plished. His  chosen  ones,  will  be  all  gathered.  Not  one  of 
them,  however  poor,  humble,  or  despised,  will  be  lost.  Not  one 
of  them  will  be  prevented  from  arriving  in  this  glorious  Kingdom. 
Every  one  will  see  bis  infirmities,  sins,  and  dangers,  vanished 
for  ever. 

At  this  era,  God,  in  a  new  sense,  will  be  ail  in  all.  In  other 
words,  his  perfections  will  be  manifested  with  a  clearness  and 
splendour  before  unknown. 

Particularly,  the  former  disj)ensations  of  his  providence  will  be 
unfolded  to  the  contemplation,  and  comprehension,  of  virtuous* 
beings.  These  dispensations,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  mere- 
ly means,  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  cnd;^^  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  future  Avorld.  The  fitness  of  their  adoption  for  these  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  their  author,  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
thoroughly  understood,  until  the  ends,  for  which  they  exist,  shall 
take  place.  At  this  era,  they  will  begin  to  be  clearly  disclosed. 
All  of  them  will  now  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  wise,  and 
good;  and  will  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he,  who  selected  them, 
was  wonderful  in  counsel,  excellent  in  working,  wise  in  heart,  and 
mighty  in  strength. 

The  beauty,  glory,  and  happiness,  of  virtuous  beings  will,  also, 
be  only  a  neiy  and  illustrious  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of 
God.  Their  bodies  and  their  minds  will  be  his  workmanship; 
archetypes  of  those  infinitely  various  forms  of  beauty,  glory/  and 
loveliness,  which,  like  the  colours  of  light  in  the  sun,  srionc,  and 
mingled,  with  immortal  splendour,  in  the  Uncreated  mind.  Their 
virtues  will  be  only  unceasing  emanations  of  bis  excellence ;  their 
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epjfliyments  only  perennial  streams,  flowing  from  the  eternal 
Foaotain  of  good. 

In  them  all,  also,  He  will  live,  and  breathe,  and  move.  The 
animating  principle,  a  vernal  warmth,  an  ethereal  fire,  impercep- 
tible in  itself,  but  gloriously  visible  in  its  effects,  will  spread  with- 
out intermission  through  the  virtuous  universe ;  and  quicken  all 
things,  which  it  contains.  The  air,  the  trees,  the  streams,  the 
fruits,  will  all  be  informed  with  life. '  This  divine  principle  in  the 
glorified  bodies  of  the  blessed,  will  warm  the  heart,  kindle  the 
eye,  and  play  around  the  aspect,  with  youth  and  immortality. 
The  soul  it  will  invigorate  with  energy,  which  knows  no  decay; 
will  glow  in  its  affections  ;  and  supply  it  with  strength  to  form  vast 
conceptions,  and  to  model  plans  and  purposes  for  eternity.  All 
things  will  be  full  of  life;  and  the  life  in  all  things  will  be  God. 

Fmally,  a  new  system  of  dispensations  will  here  commence, 
incomparably  more  glorious  than  any  thing,  and  every  thing, 
which  has  before  existed.  Christ  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  as  well 
as  of  earth.  In  this  Divine  Person,  the  Godhead  will  shine  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  be  seen  face  to  face.  The  splendour. will  be  all 
intelligence  and  enjoyment,  and  the  warmth,  life  and  love.  The 
happy  millions  will  bask  for  ever  in  the  benevolent  beams ;  and, 
with  the  eagle's  eye  fixed  on  the  Divine  Luminary,  will  rise,  on 
eagles'  wings,  with  a  perpetually  invigorated  flight,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Sun  of  righteousness  for  ever* 
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THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. THE  HAPPINESS  OF 

HEAVEN. 


RxTSLATioH  ixL  1 — 3. — And  I  tawa  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  firH 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  werfi  patted  away  ;  and  there  wot  tm  more  tea.  And  I 
John  taw  the  holy  City,  J^ew  itrutalem,  coming  down  from  Qod  out  of  Heaven, 
prepared^  at  a  hrtdcy  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
Heaven,  toying  ;  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  •  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  thall  be  hit  people,  and  God  himtelf  thoM  be  wilk  them,  and 
be  their  God, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  summary 
view  of  the  J^ew  Creation,  or  the  new  heavens  end  the  new  earth, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  text.     In  this,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider briefly,  the  particular  State  of  the  Redeemed  m  their  future 
existence,  for  whom,  principally,  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  glo- 
rious state  of  the  universe,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  as  being  accomplished.     For  them,  particularly,  Heaven 
is  formed,  and  furnished,  to  be  their  everlasting  residence.     In  my 
Father'^  8  house,  said  our  Saviour,  are  many  mansions;  I  go  toprt" 
jpare  a' place  for  you.     Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  will  the 
Judge  say  to  the  Kighteous  at  the  final  day,  inherit  the  Kingdom, 
prepared  for  you,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     To  complete 
this  world  of  glory,  to  adorn  it  with  unrivalled  beauty,  to  store  it 
with  the  richest  olessings,  to  fill  it  with  the  most  proper  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  reiffn  over  it  with  peculiar  displays  of  his  perfection 
for  ever,  is,  I  thmk,  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
End,  especially  proposed  by  the  Creator  in  all  his  antecedent  dis- 
pensations.    That  heaven  was  created,  to  become  the  residence 
of  those,  by  whom  it  will  be  inhabited,  and  to  become  the  theatre 
of  those  glorious  dispensations,  which  will  constitute  the  eternal 
"providence  of  God  towards  them,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  ques- 
tioned.    It  has  been  shown,  that  the  display  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
to  principalities  and  powers,  in  the  heavenly  places,  by  means  of  the 
Church,  was  the  intent,  for  which  God  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ^     It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  this  display  will  be  chiefly 
made  in  the  heavenly  world,  rather  than  in  this ;  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  perfectly,  during  the  endless  progress  of  future  ages, 
than  during  the  momentary  continuance  of  time.    For  the  same 
end  existed  the  work  of  Redemption.    For  this  end,  alsp,  nyin* 
kind  are  born ;  angels  employed  as  ministering  spirits,  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  the  revolutions  of  time 
finbhed ;  the  Judgment  set ;  the  world  consumed  by  !6te ;  and  the 
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new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  created,  as  the  eternal  habitation 
of  righteousness.  Ot  course,  this  State  is  sufficiently  glorious  to 
justify  these  amazing  labours,  and  the  existence  of  that  wonderful 
train  of  events,  which  they  accomplish.  The  first  heaven  and  the 
first  earth  were  intended  to  be  the  theatre  of  temporary  scenes; 
and,  when  these  are  finished,  are  declared  in  the  text  to  pass  away* 
The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  destined  to  eternal  pur- 
poses ;  and  are,  therefore,  formed  to  endure  for  ever. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  a  discourse,  writ- 
ten chiefly  on  this  ^eat  subject.  No  descriptive  writing,  in  the 
possession  of  mankind,  can  be  compared  with  this  in  sublimity 
and  splendour.  The  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  magnificent^ 
objects,  which  were  ever  presented  to  the  imagination  of  man,  are 
here  selected  with  unrivalled  skill,  and  combined  with  supreme 
felicity.  Every  stroke  is  the  strong,  masterly,  eflfort  of  a  great 
nr/ind,  filled  with  the  immense  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  wonders  and  glories  of  inspiration ;  every  where  in- 
vigorated with  that  conciseness,  which  is  so  characteristical  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  of  their  sublimest  efiusions.  It  is  equal- 
ly distinguished  for  the  particularity  of  imagery,  and  phraseology, 
which  is  indispensable  to  all  vivid,  powerful  impressions.  Little 
and  ordinary  things,  nay,  such  as  may  be  styled  great,  but  are  yet 
possessed  of  secondary  splendour,  are  here  forgotten,  or  purpose- 
ly left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  while  the  writer 
employs  himself  in  exhibiting  those  only,  which  are  eminently  im- 
portant, intensely  beautiful,  or  gloriously  majestic. 

This  discourse  of  St.  John  may  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  be 
considered,  as  a  description  of  di  place,  which,  with  its  appendages, 
is  denominated  the  heaven  of  heavens^  or  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  or  of 
the  stale  of  things  existing  in  that  delightful  region  ;  as  an  account 
of  the  future  character^  and  happiness,  of  the  Church;  or  the  divine 
residence,  zohere  it  will  dwell,  and  its  happiness  be  enjoyed.  It  is  o( 
.  little  consequence,  therefore,  in  which  manner  the  discourse  is  un- 
derstood, i 

Of  this  discourse  the  Text  is  the  introduction,  and  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  declarations  concerning  its  illustrious  subject.  The 
writer  commences  his  observations  by  informing  us,  that,  after  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away,  he  saw  a  new 
heaveii  and  a  new  earth  brought  into  existence  :  the  same,  which 
St.  Peter  declares  to  be  expected  by  himself,  «ind  his  fellow- 
Christians,  after  the  conflagration.  In  these  happv  regions,  be 
also  informs  us,  tumult  and  confiision  would  never  find  a  place : 
Tlurt  was  no  more  sea.  Then,  he  announces  to  us,  he  saw  tiU 
holy  City,  new  Jerusalem,  a  magnificent  emblem  of  the  iiiture  state, 
and  residence,  of  the  redeemed,  coming  down  from  Chd  ovi  of 
heaoen.  This  City,  was  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  Atit- 
handj  oty  m  other  words,  ornamented  with  every  variety,  and 
degree,  of  beauty  and  splendour.    A  great  voice  firom  heaven 
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proclahnedj  that  this  was  the  tabemacU^  or  peculiar  dwelling  place, 
of  God  ;  that  it  should  henceforth  exist  with  men  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  df  duration ;  and  that  God  woiJd  henceforth  dwell 
with  them  J  and  be  their  God,  and  that  they  should  be  his  people.  In 
other  words,  the  voice  declared,  that  the  covenant,  made  with 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  promulged  to  the  Church, 
should  now  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  import,  and. to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  blessing,  conveyed  in  those  memorable  words :  IwUl  be  tfour 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

Soon  after,  St.  John  was  carried  by  an  angel,  in  the  spirit,  ^o  a 
great  and  high  mountain ;  where,  at  leisure,  he  surveyed  the  same 
illustrious  object ;  and  beheld  in  distinct  vision,  and  contemplated 
separately,  the  wonderful  parts  of  this  astonishing  structure,  and 
all  its  magnificent  appendages.  His  description  of  these  he  con- 
cludes with  this  remarkable  declaration  :  And  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abom- 
ination ;  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb^s 
hook  of  life.  For  the  redeemed,  then,  heaven  is  formed,  and  con- 
stituted ;  and  all  its  blessings  unite,  to  complete  their  happy  state 
in  the  future  world. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  this  in- 
teresting subject,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  heaas : 

I.  The  Residence} 

II.  The  Character  ; 

III.  The  Employments  ;  and, 

IV.  The  Enjoyments,  of  the  Redeemed. 

In  the  first  place.  The  Residence  of  these  happy  beings  claims  our 
particular  attention. 

No  man,  it  is  presumed,  ever  read  the  history  of  our  first  Pa- 
rents, contained  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  without  being 
deeply  interested  in  their  state,  as  well  as  their  character.     The 

Saradise,  allotted  to  them  as  their  proper  residence,  has  in  a  high 
egree  engaged  the  attention,  and  awakened  the  delight,  of  every 
reader.  Its  trees  and  fruits ;  its  fields  arrayed  in  verdure,  and 
adorned  with  flowers ;  the  life,  which  breathed  in  its  winds,  and 
flowed  in  its  rivers ;  the  serenity  of  its  sky,  and  the  splendour  of 
its  sunshine ;  together  with  the  immortality,  which  gilded,  and  bur- 
nished, all  its  beautiful  scenes  ;  have  filled  the  heart  with  rapture, 
and  awakened  the  most  romantic  visions  of  the  imagination.  The 
Pcets  of  the  West,  and  still  more  those  of  the  East,  have,  down  to 
the  present  hour,  kindled  at  the  thought  of  this  scene  of  beauty 
and  fragrance ;  and  the  very  name  oijEden  has  met  the  eye,  as  a 
gem  in  the  verse  which  it  adorned.  Nay,  it  has  been  transferred 
oy  God  himself  to  the  world  of  glory ;  and  become  one  of  the  ap- 
propriate designations  of  Heaven.  To  him  that  overcometh,  saitb 
our  Saviour,  /  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life^  which  is  in  th4 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. 
Vol.  IV.  62 
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If  the  earthly  Paradise  has  been  so  delightful  to  the  human  mind; 
if  the  human  heart  has  ever  sighed  over  the  loss  of  this  happy  resi- 
dence ;  it  must  certainly  be  a  more  delightful,  as  well  as  a  more 
rational,  employment  to  contemplate  a  Paradise,  wonderfully  su- 
perior both  in  its  nature  and  duration.  Peculiarly  will  this  employ- 
ment be  proper,  consolatory,  and  edifying,  to  him,  who,  feeling 
himself  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  present  world,  looks  for  a 
permanent  residence  beyond  the  grave,  a  city^  which  hathfounda' 
tions^  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

The  heavenly  Paradise  is  formed  for  eternity ;  and  will  in  every 
respect  deserve  to  continue  through  this  immense  duration.  It  is 
intended  to  be  the  scene,  in  which  the  infinitely  glorious  obedience 
of  Christ  will  find  its  reward;  and  will  itself  be  a  proper  part  of 
that  reward,  and  one  honourable  testimony  of  his  Father's  compla- 
cency in  that  divine  work.  The  marriage-supper  of  the  Lambp 
the  great  festival  of  the  universe,  is  now  to  be  holden ;  and  the 
hpuse  of  God  will  be  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  and  splendour, 
which  can  become  this  great  day,  and  the  character  of  this  won- 
derful Person.  The  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  followers,  contained 
in  these  remarkable  words,  And  the  glory ^  which  thou  hast  given 
mc,  I  have  given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one : 
I  in  them^  and  thou  in  me  /  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one* 
Father^  I  will^  that  they  also^  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am^  that  they  may  behold  my  glory ^  which  tho^  hast  given 
me :  this  prayer  will  now  begin  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  proper  import. 
All  the  redeemed  will  now  be  gathered  in  this  happy  place ;  and 
the  perfect  Union  between  them  and  the  Saviour  will  commence. 
They  will  begin  to  behold  his  glory,  and  to  possess  the  glory  which 
he  has  given  them.  That  manifestation  of  the  sons  cf  God  will  now 
be  made,  which  the  whole  creation  has  earnestlv  and  anxiously  ex- 

Eectcd  to  this  time.  This  is  the  period,  in  which  all  things  will 
egin  to  be  theirs :  the  things  of  this  world,  by  an  instructive  and 
denghtfol  recollection ;  the  things  of  that  which  is  to  come,  by 
exquisite  and  unlimited  enjojrment.  Of  course,  whatever  material 
beai^ty,  greatness,  and  glory,  can  furnish;  whatever  their  lumm- 
ous  minds  can  understand,  or  enjoy,  of  this  nature  ;  will  now  be- 
gin to  be  lavished  on  them  with  a  bounty,  becoming  the  cjiaracter 
of  God. 

Perfectly  correspondent  with  these  views  of  the  subject  is  the 
description  of  the  •ATczo  Jerusalem,  contained  in  this  discourse  of 
St.  John.  The  foundations  of  the  heavenly  City  are  ^rnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Its  dimensions  are  wonderfully 
great.  Its  wall  is  of  jasper.  Its  buildings  are  of  pure  and  pellu- 
cid gold :  its  gates  are  pearls :  its  watchmen  are  angels.  The 
Throne  of  God,  and  the  Lamb,  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  Out  of  this 
throne  proceeds  the  river  of  life,  and  on  its  banks  stands  the  tree 
of  life,  yielding  the  various  fruits  of  immortality.  Nq  temple  is 
found  here*    JNo  night  overcasts  the  sky.    No  moon  shines.     No 
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sun  arises.  The  Lord  God  Almighty^  and  the  Lamb^  art  the  tempU 
of  this  divine  residence ;  the  Sun  which  shines  with  the  splendour 
of  everlasting  day. 

Into  these  mansions,  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  things  that 
dejilethj  or  that  worketh  abomination^  or  that  maketh  a  lie.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  deceive,  nothing  to  pollute,  nothing  to  awaken 
disgust  or  abhorrence.  Every  sinner,  and  every  sin,  will  be  finally 
excluded.     Rebellion  will  have  spent  its  force,  the  iron  rod  of  op- 

Eression  will  be  broken ;  the  trumpet  will  have  blown  its  final 
last ;  the  lasf  shout  of  battle  will  have  expired ;  destructions  will 
have  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  Tumult,  suspense,  and  fear,  will 
be  no  more.  The  minds  of  these  happy  inhabitants  will  never 
more  be  assailed  by  temptation.  No  lusts  will  rankle  within ;  no 
enemies  will  seduce  without. 

Private,  separate  interests  will  be  felt,  and  known,  no  more.  The 
universal  good  will  allure  every  eye,  engross  every  heart,  and 
move  every  hand.  Peac^,  therefore,  not  in  word^  nor  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth ;  the  peace  of  minds ;  the  harmony  of 
views  ;  the  unison  of  affections,  will  spread  over  all  the  millions, 
who  inhabit  this  land  of  promise ;  and  diffuse  an  universal,  and 
eternal,  serenity  within,  and  without  the  soul. 

Here,  also,  all  things  will  live.  Death  and  sorrow,  disease  and 
pain,  crying  and  tears,  will  have  fled  for  ever.  There  will  be  no- 
thing to  destroy,  nothing  to  impair,  nothing  to  lament.  Every 
thing  will  live ;  and  not  merelv  live,  but  grow,  and  flourish,  and 
bloom,  without  interruption.  Life  in  a  sublime  and  superior  sense, 
life  vernal  and  immortal,  will  impregnate  the  streams  and  trees,  the 
leaves  and  fruits ;  and  animate  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  first- 
born. A  glorious  antitype  will  be  found,  here,  of  the  wheel,  seen 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  vision  of  the  Cherubim.  One  spirit,  you  will 
remember,  one  life  informed  both ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in  the 
wheels,  as  well  as  in  the  Cherubim. 

As  all  things  in  heaven  will  be  informed  with  life ;  so  they  will 
become  universally  means  of  joy.  The  present  world  is  justly 
styled  a  vale  of  tears.  Distress  awaits  us  here  in  a  thousand  torm». 
Within  us,  it  dwells ;  without,  it  assails.  We  are  sinners,  are  the 
subjects  of  ungratified  desire,  disappointment,  discontent,  reproach- 
es of  conscience,  and  distressing  apprehensions  concerning  the 
anger  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  our  frail  bodies  are  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  weariness 
and  languor,  of  sickness  and  pain,  of  decay  and  death.  Our 
£iends,  and  families,  are  in  want,  pain,  and  sorrow :  tney  sicken 
and  die :  their  sins  disgrace  them,  and  wound  us  ;  and  awaken 
excruciating  apprehensions  concerning  their  destiny  beyond  the 
grave*  War,  also,  frequentlv  spreads  wide  the  miseries  of  dis- 
may, plunder,  slaughter,  and  devastation.  To  beings,  habituated 
to  a  state  of  existence,  so  extensively  formed  of  these  distressing 
materials,  how  welcome  must  be  the  change  which  transports  them 
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from  this  world  to  Heaven !  When  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  ehaU 
return^  and  come  to  the  celestial  Zion  with  songs  ;  everlasting  joy 
shall  be  upon  their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness  ^  and 
sorrpw  ana  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Heaven  is  created  to  be  the 
resFdence  of  happiness.  Every  thing  which  it  contains  will  be 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  glory,  to  the  eye ;  harmony  to  the  ear ; ,  and 
rapture  to  the  heart :  rapture  which  admits  no  mixture,  and  knows 
no  termination. 

II.  The  Character  or  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world  may 
he  illustrated  in  the  following  manner. 

Theu  are  beings  composed  of  Body  and  Mind.  Their  bodies  I 
have  described  in  the  aiscourse  on  the  Resurrection ;  and  shall 
only  add  here^  that  ihey  will  be  mieans  of  increasing  essentially 
both  the  power,  and  the  enjoyment,  of  their  ininds ;  so  that  they 
will  be  happier,  after  the  reunion  of  these  two  great  constituents 
of  their  existence,  than  before.  In  the  present  world,  our  bodies 
are  full  of  imperfection;  possessed  of  obtuse  faculties ;  furnishing 
us  information  with  difficulty,  and  in  parts  and  parcels ;  sluggish  in 
their  nature,  and  heavy  in  all  their  movements.  By  disease,  also, 
and  accident,  their  own  powers  are  impaired ;  and,  with  them, 
those  of  the  mind.  Even  when  these  evils  do  not  exist;  age 
brings  on  certain  decay,  weakens  every  power,  and  blunts  every 
^perception. 

But  in  the  world  of  glory,  the  body,  as  was  formerly  observed, 
will  become  a  spiritual  body ;  possessed  of  a  perfection,  corres* 
pondinff  altogether  with  that  of  the  mind.  By  means  of  it,  the 
mind  will  perceive  more  clearly,  enjoy  more  exquisitely,  and  act 
more  usefully,  than  it  would  do,  if  disembodied. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  minds  need,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  the  possession  of  bodies  to  complete  their  happiness ;  or 
that  Saints,  hereafter,  will  enjoy  a  felicity,  superior  to  that  of  An- 
gels. It  is  only  intended,  that  this  is  one  way,  in  which  God  is 
pleased  to  make  happiness  perfect ;  and  that  saints  themiselves  will 
oe  in  a  state  of  higner  perfection,  than  if  they  were  unembodied* 
Of  this,  it  is  apprehended,  the  evidence  is  entire,  in  the  great  fa^ 
that  Christ  will  reign  forever  in  his  own  glorified  body :  for  it  wiM 
not  be  supposed,  that  bib  human  nature  will  by  this  ^t  be  render* 
ed  less  glorious. 

The  Redeemed  are^  alsOfjust  men,  made  perfect.  The  word  per- 
fect  is  differendy  understood.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  intend  by  it,  not  a  state  of  existence,  which  admits  of 
no  accession  to  the  powers  oif  the  mind,  its  attainments,  or  its  en- 
joyments.' Tha  Infinite  mind  only  is  perfect  in  this  sense.  I  in- 
tend that  state,  in  which  the  mind  will  be  the  subject  neither  of 
fault  nor  error,  neither  of  decsnr  nor  weariness ;  in  ^ch  there 
will  be  nothing  to  lessen  its  usefubess,  or  impair  its  enjoyment: 
in  which  it  wilfbe  entirely  approved  bjr  itself,  and  entirely  loved 
l>y  its  Maker }  in  which  it  will  fill  a  station,  and  act  a  part9  in  tkie 
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Divine  Kingdom,  altogether  necessary,  desirable,  and  honourable, 
and  will  perform  these  things  perfectly,  and  better  than  they  would 
be  performed  by  any  other  being  whatever.  This,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  the  perfection  of  Angels,  andlhe  perfection  of  those  who 
are  declared  by  Christ  to  be  itfayyeXo*,  equals  or  like  to,  Angels.  Both 
will,  however,  improve  in  their  attainments,  and  in  their  attributes 
also,  for  ever. 

Tkey  are  redeemed^  They  have  all  been  apostates,  rebels,  aijd 
outcasts  ;  and  were  once  children  of  wrath,  because  they  wertchil' 
dren  of  disobedience.  They  were  all,  therefore,  condemned  by 
the  Law  of  God ;  and,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  must  have 
perished  for  ever.  Every  one  of  them,  also,  was  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ;  was  re- 
newed by  the  Divine  goodness,  and  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  Every  one  of  them  was  once  lost  to  the  virtuous 
universe,  and  has  again  been  found. 

Thus  they  are  a  new  order  of  beings  in  the  Divine  Kingdom  : 
beings,  restored  from  endless  sin  to  endless,  holiness,  and  raised 
from  absolute  perdition  to  immortal  life.  How  amazing  the  change; 
how  immense  the  deliverance  !  So  amazing,  so  lit(?rally  immense, 
that  eternity  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  unfold  the  heighth,  the 
Itngtiti  and  the  breadth  of  this  unexampled  dispensation. 

In  this  character,  the  Redeemer  will  behold  them  for  ever,  as 
the  peculiar  reward  of  his  mediation,  the  trophies  of  his  cross,  ^nd 
the  gems  in  his  crown  of  glory.  Throughout  the  ages  of  Heaven 
he  will  look  on  everyone  as  an  Immortal  Mind,  to  save  which  from 
endless  turpitude  and  ruin,  he  shed  his  own  most  precious  blood;  as 
a  Mind,  recovered  by  himself  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  re-instampcd 
by  his  spirit  with  the  image  of  God,  and  thus  furnished  with  an  in- 
defeasible title  to  eternal  glory. 

They  are  adopted  Children  of  God.  The  relation,  expressed  in 
these  terms,  is  neither  fanciful,  nor  figurative  ;  but  real,  acknowl- 
edged by  God,  and  inestimably  important.  In  the  covenant  of  grace 
he  was  pleased  to  promise,  that  he  would  be  their  God,  and  that  they 
should  be  his  people  ;  that  he  would  be  a  Father  to  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  his  sons  and  daughters.  This  covenant  he  will  now 
completely  fulfil ;  this  relation  he  will  now  consummate ;  in  the 
sight  of  the  universe.  He  will  acknowledge  them  as  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  his  kingdom  and  glory  ;  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  undefled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  ^  an 
inheritance,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  a  kingdom,  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Christ,  says  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii. 
\\,%8noi  as/iamed  to  call  them  brethren.  God,  says  the  same  Apos- 
tle, Heb«  xi.  16, 15  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God. 

Thev  are  Brethren  to  each  other.  In  this  character,  they  wHl 
behold  each  other  as  made  of  one  blood,  and  as  sprung  from  the 
same  loins ;  as  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery  by  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  as  renewed  by  the  same  spirit  of  Truth  ;  as  fellow- 
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members  of  the  same  Church ;  as  fellow-travellers  in  the  same 
journey  towards  Heaven ;  as  ruined  by  the  same  apostacy,  recov- 
ered by  the  same  mercy,  and  heirs  of  the  same  glorious  inherit- 
ance. How  many  bonds  of  endearment,  and  union,  are  here  pre- 
selited  to  our  view!  How  intimate  are  these  relations!  How 
important  in  their  nature !  What  sources  of  attachment !  What 
inoissoluble  ligaments  do  they  form  for  the  heart !  What  intense 
endearment  must  they  awaken !  What  delightful  o£Sces  of  love 
must  they  inspire ! 

They  art  also  Companions  of  Angels*  Ye  are  come^  says  St. 
Paul,  with  the  anticipating  spirit  of  prophecy,  Ye  are  come  unto 
mount  Zionj  and  unto  the  C^ity  of  the  living  God^  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
talem ;  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  Angels.  And  round 
about  the  Throne^  says  St.  John,  were  four  and  twenty  seats^  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  Elders  sitting,  cldthedin  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  07i  their  heads  crowiis  of  gold.  And  before 
the  Throne^  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  Throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  living 
Ones,  full  of  eyes^  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  passaee  the 
same  station  is  allotted  to  the  Rcpresentati'^es  of  the  Churcn,  and 
the  Representatives  of  the  Angelic  host. 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  same  book.  Angels  and  glorified 
saints  are  exhibited  as  dwelling  together  in  the  same  glorious  man- 
sions, occupied  in  the  same  employments,  and  united  in  the  same 
praise.  When  the  four  Living  Ones  cry,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
Ood  Almighty!  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come;  the 
four  and  twenty  Elders  fall  down  before  Him,  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne,  and  worship  him,  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  Throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all 
thirds,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created. 

The  Aneel  Interpreter  also,  whom  St.  John,  astonished,  and  be- 
wildered, by  the  vision  of  the  J^cw  Jerusalem,  attempted  to  wor- 
ship, replied  to  him  in  these  remarkable  words :  See  thou  do  it  not, 
lam  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  Prophets,  and  of 
them  who  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book.  No  words  could  more 
completely  evince  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 

Angels,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  are  the  first  of  all  created 
beings  in  worth,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  be  the  companions  of 
these  exalted  Intellieences,  these  most  favoured  creatures  of  God, 
must  plainly  be  a  privilege,  which  words  will  in  vain  labour  to  de- 
scribe, and  imagination,  to  conceive. 

Finally.  TTiey  are  Kings,  and  Priests,  unto  God.  In  the  dis- 
courses, just  now  alluded  to,  I  have  exhibited,  very  imperfectly  in- 
deed, the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  stations,  which  Anj^els  occupr 
m  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  saints,  who  will  hereafter  be  their 
companions,  will  occupy  similar  stations.  The  name,  Priesij  in 
this  declaration,  indicates  the  distinguished  purity  of  ^inr  chtarac- 
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ier;  and  teaches  us,  that  their  thoughts,  affections,  and  purposes, 
will  be  an  unceasing  and  eternal  onering  of  sweet  incense  in  ihe 
Sanctuary  of  Heaven.  The  name,  Jun^,  denotes  their  distin- 
gyishtd  honour  ;  and  informs  us,  that  they  will  hereafter  be  eleva- 
ted to  princely  employments,  and  peculiar  dignities,  in  the  Empire 
of  Jehovah.  To  him  that  overcomelhj  says  our  Saviour,  will  1 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  Throne  ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  Throne*  Rev.  iii.  21.  They  shall 
reign,  said  the  interpreting  Angel  to  John,  when  describing  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  the  Righteous.  They  shall  reign  for  ever  anpl 
ever. 

REMARKS. 

1.  These  considerations  illustrate  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
Goodness  of  God* 

The  blessings,  which  have  been  summarily  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  are  all  created,  and  bestowed,  by  the  Infinite  Hand,  and 
contrived  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  They  are  the  best  of  all  bless- 
ings ;  immeasurable  in  their  value,  in  their  multitude  numberless ; 
in  their  duration  eternal.  To  give  such  blessings,  as  these,  to  any 
beings,  even  the  greatest  and  most  excellent,  would  be  an  exer- 
tion of  bounty,  which  could  not  fail  to  claim  our  high  admiration. 
Here  they  are  given  to  the  humblest  class  of  Intelligent  Creatures  : 
a  great  part  of  whom  have  held  their  earthly  course  along  the  line, 
which  forms  the  lowest  limit  of  moral  agency ;  and,  during  their 
residence  in  this  world,  have  always  travelled  along  the  verge  of 
animal  nature.  Nor  is  this  all,  they  are  given  to  apostates  ;  ex- 
communicated by  themselves  from  the  nssembly  of  virtuous  be- 
ings, voluntary  aliens  from  the  Divine  Lagdoai  ;  •:  scless  to  their 
Creator;  and  nuisances  to  his  creation. 

Why  are  they  given  at  all  ?  To  this  question  no  answer  can  be 
returned,  but  that  they  are  the  nicre  overflowings  of  unlimited 

foodness.  Why,  above  all,  u--'  ihey  given  to  such  beings,  as 
ave  been  here  described?  To  ^ive  in  this  glorious  manner  to 
those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  created  worth,  between 
whose  character  and  rewards  there  is  a  perceptible  degree  of 
congruity,  evidences  a  bountiful  disposition,  whose  extent  and  ex- 
cellence are  plainly  imcomprehensible.*  But  our  conceptions  of 
the  glory  of  this  disposition  are  mightily  enhanced,  when  we  be- 
hold these  blessings  flowing  in  uninterrupted  and  eternal  streams 
to  beings,  who  have  forfeited  all  good,  and  who  were  destined  to 
drink  tpe  cup  of  bitterness  for  ever.  Oh  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  said  David, /or  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever! 
Who  remembered  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  hath  redeemed  us  from 
our  enemies^  for  his  mercy  endurcth  for  ever!  Oh  give  thanks 
unto  the  God  of  Heaven,  for  hi?  mercy  endurethfor  ever. 

2.  These  considerations  very  forcibly  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
Olory  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 
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When  we  read  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in  wLich  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Righteous  is  exhibited  ;  we  are  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  strength,  and  splendour,  of  the  exhibition,  I  do 
not  remember,  that  in  all  the  conversations,  which  I  have  beard 
concerning  this  subject,  a  single  individual  has,  in  any  InstaDce, 

fiven  me  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  considered  the  Scriptural 
eclarations  concerning  it,  as  intended  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  strict 
sense.  Numerous  as  they  are,  and  uniform  as  their  tenour  is, 
they  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  universally,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  pictures  intentionally  overdrawn ;  as  poetical  efforts,  beau- 
tiful indeed,  and  sublime,  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  rendered  by 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  bold,  fervid,  and  hyperbolical,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  received  without  many  limitations. 
With  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  most  per- 
sons rest  satisfied ;  and  thus  regard  Heaven  as  a  state,  somewhat 
happier  than  that  of  Eden  ;  but  substantially  the  same  with  that, 
which  mankind  would  have  enjoyed,  liad  their  Progenitor  continu- 
ed steadfast  in  his  obedience.  But  v;ith  these  conceptions,  every 
person,  who  pleases,  may  sec  their  is  no  accorJancc  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

What  has  given  birth  to  such  conceptions  appears  to  me  plainly 
to  be  the  apprehension,  universally  dUruscd,  that  ihese  wonderful 
blessings  cannot  with  propriety  be  dispensed  to  such  beings,  as 
men  are,  even  in  their  best  estate. 

The  Righteous,  as  well  as  the  Wicked,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
said  to  be  rewarded  according  to  /'V  ,'*►•  works*  The  wicked,  it  will 
be  remembered,  are  rewarded  ffjr  ihcir  v  orks,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing  to  them.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  ''-e  Righteous,  unless  in 
a  very  humble,  and  very  remote  sense.  The  Righteous  are  saved 
from  perdition,  and  rewarded  with  eternal  life,  solely  on  account 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Their  own  works  are  mcrelt/  the  pro- 
portional measure  of  their  reward.  All  are  alike  interested  in  the 
Righteousness  of  Christ;  and  arc  therefore  alike  entitled  to  a  re- 
ward. But  here  is  a  real,  and  considerable,  dilierence  in  the  degrees 
of  excellence,  which  they  severally  obtain,  and  exhibit;  and  thia 
difference,  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  as  reason  would  natur- 
ally teach  us,  will  become  the  foundation  of  a  difference  in  their 
future  allotments.  Christians,  I  believe  universally,  are  sufficient- 
ly ready  to  admit,  that  their  escape  from  hell,  and  their  admissioB 
to  Heaven,  are  bles^sings,  owed  wholly  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  in  no  sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  1  suspect,  that  few 
of  them  ask  what  that  Heaven  is ;  that  degree  of  happiness,  which 
will  be  the  proper  consequence  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  a  suita- 
ble rewara  for  its  transcendent  worth.  ,  Had  Mam  obeyed ;  his 
Posterity  would  have  inherited  a  happy  Immortality.  Few  Chris- 
tians, I  am  persuaded,  ever  inquire  concerning  the  nature  aw 
blessings  of  tnis  happy  Immortality,  or  of  thai,  which  will  suitabl 
reward  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam.     Thus,  considering 
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Heaven  merely  as  a  happy.  Immortality ;  acknowledging  them- 
selves to  be  admitted  to  it  on  account  of  Christ's  Righteousness  ; 
and  yet  supposing,  that  the  kind,  and  degree,  of  happiness,  will  in 
some  indefinite  manner,  or  other,  be  suited  to  the  nature,  and 
value,  of  their  own  obedience;  they  think  that  Heaven,  so  far  at 
least  as  themselves  are  concerned,  must  be  a  state  of  comparative- 
ly moderate  enjoyment.  Without  supposing  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  disbelieve,  and  without  disbelieving  in  fact,  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  without  calling  in  question  intentionally,  or  precepti-^ 
bly  to  themselves,  any  passage  of  Scripture;  diey  suffer  not  a  lit- 
tle of  that,  which  is  revealed  concerning  the  glory  of  Heaven,  to 
stand  for  nothing* 

To  this  mode  of  thinking,  the  humility  of  good  men  powerfully 
contributes.  They  cannot  realize,  that  themselves,  stained  as 
they  are  with  guilt,  nor  that  any  men,  were  they  even  perfect,  can 
be  admitted  to  such  enjoyments,  as  those,  which  are  unfolded  in 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  distance  between  the  reward, 
and  the  character  of  the  recipient,  is  too  great;  the  change  is  too 
absolute,  and  wonderful ;  to  be  admitted  into  the  mind.  '*  is  it 
possible,"  will  a  man  of  this  character  instinctively  ask,  *'  that  such 
an  one  as  I,  should  inherit  enjoyments  of  this  transcendent  nature?" 

To  the  same  current  of  thought,  that  so  frequently  quoted  text 
has  probably  contributed  not  a  little,  although  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner :  By«  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  hcardj  neither  haxe  entered  into  the 
heart  ofman^  the  things,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.  It  would  seem,  that  most  of  those,  who  have  quoted  this 
text,  have  made  a  full  stop  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  verse.  Had 
they  proceeded  to  the  very  next  woi*ds,  they  would  have  found 
them  the  following.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his 
Spirit.  Whatever  mav  be  the  things,  which  are  here  declared  to 
have  been  unseen,  unheard,  and  unimagined,  St.  Paul  informs  us, 
that  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  the 
time  of  this  Revelation,  are,  therefore,  not  unknown  to  us,  unless 
through  our  negligence.  Still,  I  believe  this  text  has  put  a  kind  of 
negative  in  the  minds  of  very  many  Christians,  upon  most  of  their 
inquiries  concerning  the  Heavenly  state.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  declaration,  they  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  the  Bible  must 
of  course  be  silent  concerning  this  subject ;  and  to  have  wandered 
over  the  passages,  where  it  is  mentioned,  without  stopping  to  ask 
what  was  their  meaning.  In  their  meditations  on  the  future  felicity 
of  the  Righteous,  they  seem  to  have  drawn  up  this  conclusion,  that 
it  is  something  indefinitely  and  indescribably  great  indeed,  but  left 
for  their  imagmations  to  form  as  well  as  they  can,  and  their  hearts 
to  hope ;  rather  than  something,  to  an  important  degree  unfolded 
in  the  word  of  God. 

To  me,  all  this  appears  unhappy*  No  reason,  it  is  presumed, 
can  be  given,  why  in  this,  any  more  than  in  other  cases,  we  should 
Umit  the  word  of  God  by  our  own  views  $  and  interpret  its  declarft- 
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tions  according  to  the  dictates,  either  of  our  feelings,  or  our  philos- 
ophy. It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  admitted,  that  the  rewards  of  the 
Righteous,  in  the  future  state,  are  wonderfully  disproporlioncd  to 
any  worth,  of  which  they  can  boost.  But  this  ought  to  occasion 
no  surprise,  when  we  remember,  that  the  reward  is  not  of  debt ^  but 
of  gr0ce  f  that  we  arc  not  only  jusiified,  but  glorified  also,  solely 
on  account  of  the  obedience  of  the  Redeemer.  If  this  considera- 
tion be  kept  in  view  ;  we  cannot,  I  think,  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
all,  which  is  declared  in  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject,  may 
be  strictly  just  without  exaggeration.  St.  Paul  has  certainly  re- 
moved every  difficulty,  which  might  have  hung  upon  it;  and  every 
perplexity,  with  which  our  considerations  of  it  are  attended.  He, 
says  this  Apostle,  triumphantly  discussing  it  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans,  i/e,  Uiat  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all^  how  shall  he  not,  with  him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things.^ 
rhe  Righteous,  the  virtue  which  constitutes  their  character,  and 
the  hapfjiness  to  which  it  is  entitled,  are  all  given  lo  Christ  in  the 
covenant  of  Redemption,  because  He  made  his  soul  an  of ering  fin- 
sin.  They  are  the  seed,  which,  it  is  promised,  should  prolong  thtir 
days  ;  or  be  happy  for  ever.  In  them  he  sees  the  fruit  of  tit  trav- 
ail of  his  soul,  and  is  satisfied  therewith.  Here  the  gracious  purpose 
^Z*  JjEHOVAH  prospers  in  his  hands*  perfectly  and  for  ever. 

When  we  consider  the  subject  in  this  manner;  the  difficulties, 
which  seem  to  attend  it,  vanish.  He,  who  believes,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obedience  of  .Uam,  his  Posterity  would  have  en- 
joyed immortal  life  in  a  paradisiacal  world,  cannot  rationally  doubt, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  followers  will 
enjoy  all  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  will  cease  to  be  surprised,  when  he  hears  the  Saviour  say, 
Father,  Ixoill  that  they,  whom  thou  hast  giv^n  me,  be  with  me  where 
I  am  ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory.  And  the  glory,  which  thou 
gavest  me,  have  I  given  them:  or  to  hear  him  5ay,  He,  that  over- 
cometh,  shall  inherit  all  things :  or  to  hear  him  say,  To  him,  that 
ovtmometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  He  will 
no  more  wonder  to  find  St.  Paul  declaring  to  the  Corinthia^is,  AU 
things  are  yours :  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  lh$ 
world,  or  life,  o^  death,  or  things  present^  or  things  to  come,  all  are 
yours.  However  strange  this  sublime  declaration  may  seem,  its 
mysteriousness  will  cease  to  perpfex  him,  when  he  reads,  and 
considers,  the  following  verse  :  And  ye  are  Chrisi^s,  and  Christ  is 
God's 

But,  \vhile  these  magnificent  promises  are  thus  explained  by 
the  mediation,  of  Christ,  they  in  return  reflect  the  highest  glory  on 
that  wonderful  work.  With  what  splendour,  and  excellenct, 
moat  that  obedience  appear  to  the  eye  of  God,  which  his  Wisdom 

•InkkUlLl^,!!.    Lowth. 
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thinks  it  proper  to  reward  wiih  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth;  tne  everlasting  residence  of  righteousness,  truth,  hap- 
piness, and  glory ;  wkb  all  the  magnificence,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments, of  the  J^ew  Jerusalem;  with  the  endless  multitude  of  the 
first-born,  given  to  him  as  his  everlasting  possession,  arrayed  in 
tbe  splendour  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  quickened  by  the  smile  of 
infinite  complacency,  and  elevated  to  the  summit  of  created  glory. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  0/  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace^ 
that  is,  of  the  glory  of  his  providence,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  there  shall  be  no  end.  All  things  here,  feir,  great,  and 
exalted,  at  first,  will  soften,  refine,  and  harmonize,  with  ever- 
improving  beauty,  enlarge  with  perpetually  increasing  grandeur, 
and  rise  with  a  sublimity  ascending  for  ever.  With  this  prospect 
in  full  view,  who  will  not  exclaim.  How  great,  how  good,  now 
dorious  must  He  be,  of  whose  wisdom  and  excellence  all  these 
Uungs  are  only  the  proper  reward ! 
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THE  REMOTKR   CONSEQUENCES    OF   DEAT^• — THE   HAPPINESS  OF 

HEAVEN. 


Rbvelatioh  xxi.  IS.'— And  I  iowa  nefo  heavtn  and  a  new  earth :  far  the  frd 
heaven  and'the  first  earth  were  patted  away  ;  and  there  wat  no  more  tea,  And  I 
John  taw  the  holy  City,  JS'ew  Jertualemj  coming  down  from  God  out  of^  HeaceUy 
prepared  at  a  brides  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  ef 
Heaven,  taying  ;  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  it  with  men,  and  he  wUl  dwell 
with  them,  ana  they  thall  be  hit  people,  and  God  himteif  thail  be  with  fAem»  and 
be  their  God. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  derived  from  these  words,  I  pro- 
posed to  consider, 

I.  The Residenct ; 

II.  The  Character ; 

III.  The  Employments }  and, 

IV.  The  Enjoyments  ;  of  the  Redeemed. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  examined  in  that  discourse.  The  two 
last  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Heaven  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  world  of  joy,  and 
praise.  The  account,  here  given,  is  both  rational  and  sublime. 
Slill,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  often  made  the  foundation  of  views  con- 
cerning Heaven,  which  are  erroneous,  and  unhappy.  Unless  I 
am  deceived,  it  is  a  very  common  opinion^  that  to  receive  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  praise  the  Author  of  it,  constitute  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  state  of  existence  allotted  to  the  Righteous  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  This  opinioq  I  suppose,  indeed,  to  exist  indefinitely 
and  loosely ;  and  without  any  known  decision  of  the  mind,  either 
that  such  will'  be  the  fact,  or  that  such  is  its  own  opinion.  Yet  I 
suspect,  that,  if  many  persons,  and  those  not  of  mferior  under- 
standing, were  to-be  asked  in  what  the  happiness  of  Heaven  con- 
sists ;  the  two  particulars  above  mentibnea  would  make  up  their 
answer.  This  I  suspect,  because  I  find  these  objects  mentioned 
alone,  almost  always,  when  Heaven  becomea  the  thepie  of  dis- 
course* 

To  praise  God  for  the  perfections  of  his  nature  is  unquestionably 
an  universal,  and  eternal  duty,  as  well  as  a  delightfiil  employment, 
of  Intelligent  creatures.  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  undenrarae  the  im- 
portance, OP  the  excellence,  of  this  duty.  To  receive  enjoyment, 
also,  is  unquestionably  one  great  end,  for  which  IntelKMnt  crea- 
tures are  made ;  and  an  end,  clearly  worthy  of  their  Msicer.  But 
the  mode)  m  whiqh  this  enjoyment  is  attained,  ^nd  the  meaoi  of 
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its  accomplishment,  are  considerations  of  peculiar  moment  both 
to  the  views  which  we  form  of  the  celestial  happiness,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  happiness  itself. 

The  State  of  existence  in  Heaven  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  mere  slate  of  recipiency^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term  5 
or  of  inert  quiescent  enjoyment.  Glorified  spirits  are  not,  as  I  be- 
lieve, mere  vessels,  into  which  happiness  is  poured  by  the  Divine 
Hand  ;  and  do  not  merely  enjoy  what  is  thus  communicated.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  most  active  of  all  beings  in  the  Creation  of 
God^  the  most  laborious  ^  and  the  most  unremitting  in  their  excT'^ 
tions.  Out  of  this  activity  their  happiness,  in  a  great  measure^ 
springs. 

Christ  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  r«- 
ceive  ;  that  is,  to  communicate  good  to  others,  than  to  receive  it 
from  their  hands.  This  great  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  il- 
lustratCr  variously,  in  several  of  these  discourses ;  particularly  in 
those  on  the  End^  for  which  man  was  created^  on  the  Foundation 
of  virtue;  and  on  the  Influence  of  Virtve  upon  Personal  happiness* 
In  these  discourses  it  was,  I  flatter  myself,  clearly  proved,  that  to 
do  good  is  to  i)ossess  a  higher,  and  happier,  state  of  being,  than 
that  of  merely  receiving.  If,  then,  the  state  of  the  blessed  is  a 
state  of  mere  recipiency ;  it  is  plainly,  and  wonderfully,  inferior 
to  such  a  state,  as  we  can  see  with  certainty  might  easily  exist: 
for  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  a  world  might  be  created,  and 
filled  with  inhabitants,  whose  employment  it  would  be  to  do  good. 

Again  ;  Angels  are  ihe  present  inhabitants  of  Heaven.  Of  aU 
beings  they  are  the  most  active  :  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
when  discoursing  concerning  their  character.  The  present  state* 
of  Heaven,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  the  most  active  and  unwearied 
exertion.  It  cannot  be  believed,  that,  when  this  glorious  world  is 
so  far  changed,  as  with  propriety  to  be  styled  a  new  Heaven,  its 
inhabitants  will  be  sunk  from  a  higher  to  an  inconceivably  lower 
state  of  being. 

If  the  observations,  which  have  been  already  made,  are  allowed 
to  be  just;  it  must  be  clearly  perceived,  that  the  enjoyments  of 
the  Righteous  will  arise,  to  such  a  degree,  out  of  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  that  these  objects  will  be  so  necessarily,  so  frequently, 
and  so  extensively  blended  together ;  as  to  render  a  distinct  con- 
sideration of  them  both  difficult  and  useless.  I  shall,  therefore, 
blend  my  observations  concerning  them  under  the  following 
heads : 

1 .  It  will  be  one  Employment  of  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world 
to  study  the  Works,  and  learn  the  Character  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  is  the  proper  emplojmient  of  the 
Intellect  possessed  by  rational  beings  ;  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
was  created.  The  end,  here  proposed,  is  the  knowledge  of  God* 
The  means,  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  are  the  study  of  his  works. 
These,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  all  existed,  oriflrinaUv^  Vi 
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the  Uncreated  Mind ;  and  are  all,  merely,  various  means  of  dis- 
playing infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Matter^  however  insignificant  it  may  seem  as  a  collection  of  atoms, 
assumes  a  very  different  character,  when  endued  with  its  peculiar 
powers  arranged  in  an  immense  system,  and  operating  to  great  and 
glorious  purposes.  In  this  view,  it  becomes  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Jehovah  in  a  manner,  exceedingly  sub- 
lime and  wonderful.  Accordingly,  the  Divine  writers,  particularly 
the  Psalmist,  often  make  the  objects,  constituting  this  part  of  the 
Creation,  the  themes  of  their  wonder  and  praise. 

In  the  material  kingdom,  particularly,  we  see  beauty  displayed* 
in  millions  of  forms,  and  varieties ;  ana  novelty  in  every  transition 
from  object  to  object.  Grai)deur  also,  and  sublimity,  engross  the 
imagination  in  the  mountain  and  the  ocean,  the  tempest  and  the 
volcano,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven.  When  we 
lift  up  our  thoughts,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  the  ^olar  system^ 
and  contemplate  the  Sun  as  a  vast  central  world,  encircled  by  a 
host  of  other  worlds,  with  tlieir  innumerable  inhabitants  ;  when  we 
consider  the  universe  as  filled  with  suns,  surrounded  by  similar 
worlds;  still  more,  if  we  regard  all  these  as  arrange  J  into  one 
vast  harmonious  system,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  God,  and, 
amid  all  their  apparent  wanaerings  apd  mazes,  moving  for  ever 
with  perfect  order  around  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  we  can  want 
no  proofs,  that  the  material  creation  is  sufficiently  magnificent  to 
become  a  most  useful  object  of  investigation  to  any  created  mind; 
however  capacious,  however  dignified,  however  sublime,  may  be 
its  powers  of  conception. 

But  the  material  creation  is  capable  of  becoming  a  still  more 
interesting  object  of  contemplation.  It  is>ayast  storehouse  of 
means,  all  fitted,  all  operating,  to  the  production  of  the  best  ends* 
In  this  world  we  daily  see  it  the  means  of  life^  comfort,  and  use- 
fulness; of  instruction  and  warning ;  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
praise ;  to  ourselves.  In  other  worlds  it  is,  probably  in  a  far  high- 
er degree,  the  means  of  excellence,  and  enjoyment,  to  their  re- 
spective inhabitants  :  such  as  are  capable  oi  enlarging  any  mind 
with  both  physical  and  moral  science,  in  a  manner  which  ages  ot 
ages  will  not  enable  us  to  comprehend.  Above  all,  when  we  re- 
member that  God  is  the  grandeur  which  every  where  spreads ; 
the  sublimity  which  rises  ;  the  beauty  which  glows ;  the  life  which 
animates ;  the  wisdom  which  astonishes  ;  and  the  goodness  which 
provides,  sustains,  and  rejoices;  we  shall  see  thi^  field  of  contem- 
plation, and  intelligence,  not  only  exalted,  immense,  and  endlessly 
improving,  but  literally  divine. 

The  world  of  minds  is,  however,  a  for  more  august  and  glorious 
field  of  such  contemplation.  Minds  are  as  much  superior  to  mat- 
ter, as  thought  and  volition  are  superior  to  exCention  and  solidity : 
and  are  the  end  for  which  matter  was  formed.  The  material  crea- 
tbn  is  a  sumptuous  palace.     Minds  are  its  inhabitants  ;  withovC 
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which  the  mansion,  with  all  its  furniture,  would  be  empty,  solitary, 
and  useless. 

In  the  world  of  minds,  all  the  sources  of  admiration,  and  en- 
joyment, are  found  in  still  higher  degrees.  They  are  endlessly 
diversified  in  thought,  purpose,  and  action  ;  and  hence  furnish  to 
the  eye  novelty,  presented  to  its  view  in  an  eternal  succession. 
Minds  are,  also,  intensely  and  divinely  beaviiful.  Virtue,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  mind,  derives  this  peculiar  character  from  the  gentle, 
serene,  and  sweet  affections  ;  and  is  of  all  attributes  incomparably 
the  mdst  delightful.  In  a  single  mind,  it  is  capable  of  diversities, 
incomprehensible  by  us.  What  then  must  be  its  varieties, in  the 
whole  Intelligent  Creation  !  All  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
varieties  oi  beauty  only  ^  as  light  in  all  its  different  colours  is  still 
the  same  glorious  element. 

At  the  same  time,  minds  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  created 
greatness.  This  is  especially  seen  in  magnanimous  affections, 
elevated  sentiments,  suWime  conceptions,  and  the  exalted  actions 
to  which  they  give  birth.  Even  in  the  present  world  we  are  not 
absolute  strangers  to  these  illustrious  objects.  Heaven  is  the  na* 
live  Country  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent.  Vh^tue  here 
exists  in  every  beautiful,  every  noble,  form.  Whatever  is  trifling, 
litde,  and  low,  is  here  precluded  for  ever.  Here  are  seen,  and 
studied,  the  beauty  of  the  Cherub,  the  dignity  of  the  Seraph,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Archangel.  Here,  also,  the  Messiah  presents, 
in  a  manner  capable  of  being  understood  by  sanctified  minds,  the 
excellence  and  glory  of  Jehovah  ;  the  effulgence  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  ;  reflected,  softened,  and  brought  down  to  .the  com- 

Erehension  of  a  limited  understanding.  Allthese  objects,  it  is  to 
e  remembered,  are  seen  in  Heaven  by  minds,  invested  with  new 
powers  of  discernment;  and  with  an  equally  new,  as  well  as  intense, 
delight  in  the  conterapration  of  the  objects  themselves. 

Tke  Providence  of  God  will  become  a  still  more  glorious  field  of 
knowledge  to  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world. 

The  providence  oi  God  is  the  End,  for  which  the  Creation  ex- 
ists. Creation  is  merely  a  collection  of  means  ;  immensely  mag- 
nificent indeed  *,  an  astonishing  display  of  contrivance;  a  sublime 
{iroof  of  almighty  agency ;  but  by  itself  inexplicable,  and  useless. 
n  providence,  worlds  do  not  barely  exist ;  but  operate  to  desira- 
ble purposes,  and  become  the  means  of  created  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  nappiness.  In  providence,  minds  do  not  barely  possess  be- 
ing^ ;  but  understand,  design,  act,  love,  and  enjoy.  Here  the  rea- 
sons are  found,  why  such  beings  have  existed  in  such  places,  times, 
and  circumstances ;  and  were  endued  with  such  powers  and  facul- 
ties. Here,  also,  is  seen  the  government  of  God,  exerted  over 
them ;  and  the  wisdom  and  goraness,  employed  in  his  various  dis- 
pensations.  Providence,  therefore,  is  the  fiaurest  and  best  display 
of  Infinite  perfection 
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In  this  world  we  are  children,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  mieht^ 
river.  Casting  our  eyes  upward,  aid  downward,  along  the  chan- 
nel, ^ve  discern  various  windings  of  its  current ;  and  perceive,  that 
it  is  now  visible,  now  obscure,  and  now  entirely  hidden  from  our 
jtiew.  But  being  far  removed  from  the  fountains  whence  it  springs, 
and  from  the  ocean  into  which  it  is  emptied,  we  are  unable  to  form 
any  conceptions  of  the  beauty,  usefulness,  or  grandeur,  of  its  pro- 

Sess.  Lost  in  perplexity  and  ignorance,  we  gaze,  wonder,  and 
spond.  In  this  situation  a  messenger  from  Heaven  comes  to  our 
relief,  With  authentic  information  of  its  nature,  its  course, .and  its 
end  ;  conducts  us  backward  to  the  fountains,  and  leads  us  forward 
to  the  ocean. 

This  river  is  the. earthly  system  of  providence  :  the  Bible  is  the 
celestial  messenger :  and  Heaven  is  the  ocean  in  which  all  preced- 
ing dispensations  find  their  end. 

in  that  glorious  world,  no  Revelation  will  be  needed  to  illumine 
the  thoughts  of  its  inhabitants  concerning  the  Divine  administra- 
tions. While  they  were  here  below ;  they  thought  as  children^ 
they  spake  as  childrerij  and  they  reasoned  as  children  ;  but  now  they 
have  become  men;  and  have  left  behind  them  all  their  chilcUsh  tm- 
perfeclions.  Once  they  knew  in  part ;  now  they  know  even  as  they 
also  are  known.  Possessed  of  superior  vision,  the  eye  will,  here, 
with  a  direct  and  undeceiving  survey,  trace  from  the  beginning  the 
glorious  dispensations  of  its  Creator  towards  the  various  inhabit- 
ants of  his  boundless  empire  ;  will  see  them  rise  from  little  foun- 
tains ;  and,  enlarging  by  continual  additions,  become  mighty  rivers. 
In  all  their  progress,  they  will  see  good,  both  moral  and  natural, 
produced  without  intermission,  and  mcreasing  without  end  :  while 
the  glory  of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  dawning  on  the  original  darkness 
tUth  a  beautiful  lustre,  shines  perpetually  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day^  .  .  '      ' 

Here  God  will  be  seen  as  he  is.  Here,  also,  he  will,  in  a  senses 
be  all  that  is  seen.  In  his  presence  created  glory  will  fade,  and 
be  forgotten. 

In  Heaven  the  mysteries  of  the  present  world  will  be  finished. 
Every  being  and  event  will  appear  to  have  been  known,  and  chos- 
en, from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  been  a  proper  part  of  a  per- 
fect svsStom.  It  will  be  seen,  that  nothing  was  defective,  and  no- 
thing superfluous ;  that  sparrows  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that  the 
hairs  of  mir  hea^  were  numbered,  according  to  the  dictate  of 
Infinite  Wisdom.  In  a  word,  rea$ons  of  sufficient  importance  will 
be  disclosed,  why  every  thing  was  as  it  has  actually  been ;  and 
why  the  universe  was  not  formed  of  different  materials,  or  con- 
ducted in  a  dif&trent  manner. 

In  ike  IntelligetU  Kingdom^  particularly,  will  these  delightfid 
things  he  eminently  visible.  The  knowledge,,  virtues,  and  actions, 
of  oainis,  and  Angels,  will  be  the  fairest  images,  the  brightest  co- 
pies, of  supreme  perfection  ;  a  resemblance,  which,  through  age, 
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succeeding  age,  will  become  more  beautiful,  more  lovely,  more  di- 
vine. With  the  improvement  of  their  excellence  will  his  provi- 
dence towards  them  exactly  correspond  ;  and,  as  their  character 
becomes  more  exalted,  hi?  dispensations  will  assume  a  continually 
increasing  splendour.  The  character  of  a  great  and  wise  Prince 
is  most  effectual  ly  learned  from  the  wisdom  of  hi?  laws;  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  officers  and  their  employments;  the 'magnifi- 
cence of  his  court;  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  governtaent; 
and  the  high  honour,  voluntarily  rendered  to  him  by  all  his  sub- 
jects. Thus  the  character  of  Jehovah  will  be  seen  in  the  glory 
of  his  residence ;  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  those  who  surround  his 
throne ;  the  wisdom  of  their  destination,  offices,  and  employ- 
ments ;  their  reverence  for  his  perfections ;  their  devotion  to  his 
ser\'ice;  the  rewards,  which  they  receive  from  his  hand;  and, 
particularly,  in  the  characteristical  nature  of  his  government,  by 
which  all  things  will  improve,  refine,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

TTiis  knowledge  of  the  Righteous,  in  Heaven,  wilt  be  extensively 
acquired  by  Oonlemplation*  For  this  employment  they  will  be  most 
happily  fitted  by  tne  superior  vigour  of  their  minds  ;  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  iif^  field  opened  to  their  view ;  by  the  delightful  nature  of 
the  objects,  which  it  contains ;  and  by  the  endless  opportunities, 
furnished  for  it  in  the  progress  of  duration. 

What  they  will  acquire  from  this  source,  their  mutual  Communica' 
Hons^  will  mightily  enlarge.  The  different  generations  of  the  Right- 
eous will  unfold  to  each  other  those  providential  dispensations  of 
God  to  his  Church,  of  which  they  have  severally  been  witnesses ; 
their  own  difficulties,  and  temptations;  their  faith,  and  hope;  their 
perseverance,  and  triumph ;  together  with  all  the  maniiestations 
of  mercy,  which  they  received  in  the  present  world.  Into  these 
things,  Angels,  also,  will  desire  to  look:  for  they  will  discern  by 
means  of  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  From  them 
will  men,  in  their  turn,  learn  with  transport  the  dispensations  of 
God  in  the  Heavenly  world  throughout  all  its  past  aces.  In  tbfo 
manner  will  the  eye  b^old  the  events  of  all  preceding  periods, 
brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  universe,  concentered  in 
one  mminous  point,  and  formed  into  an  image,  intense,  exact,  and 
beautiful,  bevond  imagination. 

Christ  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  present  world. 
He  has  taught  us,  that  he  will  feed  his  followers,  and  lead  them  to 
Uving  fountains  of  waters.  He  will  furnish  them  wUh  that  knowl- 
edge, which  is  the  true  food  of  the  mind ;  and,  to  slake  their  thirst 
for  improvement,  will  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  Eternal  wis- 
dom, Irom  which  they  shall  drink  for  ever.  The  perfections  and 
pleasure,  of  the  tJncreated  Mind,  he  will  eternally  unfdd  ;  and  di- 
rect them,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  Heaven,  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
▼irtue.  and  enjoym'ent.  The  Instructer  will  be  their  Saviour.  The 
disciples  will  be  those,  whom  he  has  redeemed  from  perdition  mtk 
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his  own  precious  blood.  Think  what  must  be  the  instructions  of 
such  a  Teacher ;  what  the  improvement  of  such  disciples  I 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  tn  if  ear  en,  Testimony  will  compUttly 
assume  its  proper  character.  Safe  from  error  and  incapable  of  de- 
ceit, perfectly  exact  and  completely  adequate,  it  will  command 
assent  equally  with  demonsti-ation.  Distrust,  the  wall  of  partition 
between  Intelligent  beings,  will  be  finally  brokeridown ;  and  Con- 
fidence, unmingled  and  unalloyed,  will  resume  its  place*  What  a 
history  will  this  testimony  unfold !  It  will  be  the  history  of  virtu- 
ous minds ;  of  angels ;  of  the  Redeemer  ;  of  Jehovah  ;  of  his 
boundless  wisdom  and  beneficence ;  of  their  virtue  and  salva- 
tion. 

2.  Another  Employment  of  the  Righteous  will  be  to  glorift  God. 

Under  the  preceding  head  it  has  been  observed,  ^that  in  the  nat- 
ural and  moral  creation,  and  in  the  system  of  providence,  God  will, 
in  a  sense,  be  all  that  will  be  known ;  and  that  the  intelligence,  vir- 
tue, and  enjoyment,  of  the  Heavenly  world,  will  be  an  immense, 
and  endlessly  varied,  display  of  Divine  perfection*  It  was  also 
observed,  that  God  will  be  seen  as  he  is. 

With  these  views  of  feis  character,  the  Heavenly  inhabitants  will 
render  to  Him  supreme  and  unmingled  reverence.  He  will  appear 
in  his  proper  character  infinitely  great  and  majestic,  but  devei>ted 
of  all  tnose  terrors,  amid  which  he  has  so  often  manifested  himself 
in  the  present  world.  He  will  no  longer  have  his  way  in  the  whirls 
windj  and  in  the  storm ;  nor  be  surrounded  by  a  flame  of  devour- 
ing fire.  These  were  , manifest?itions  made  to  sinners;  and  will 
never  be  repeated  in  the  Heavenly  world.  That /car  o/*lAc  Lordj 
which  is  wisdom  ;  that/car  of  the  Lord^  which  is  a  fountain  of  life  ; 
will  rise  spontaneously,  and  delightfully,  in  every  mind,  when  it 
fixes  its  eye  on  the  greatness,  and  purity,  of  Jehovah  ;  at  once 
infinitely  awful  and  lovely :  while  the  /ear,  which  bringeth  into 
bondage^  will  hy  perfect  love  be  cast  out  for  ev.er.  This  reverence 
is  a  delightful,  and  exalted,  emotion ;  an  ennobling  exercise  of 
piety ;  and  the  proper  regard  of  a  virtuous  creature  toward  the 
majesty,  and  purity,  of  his  Creator. 

They  will  also  render  to  God,  supreme  Admiration, 

In  all  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  it  will  be  their  ev« 
eriasting  emplojonent  to  trace,  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  the  mani- 
festations  of  Divine  wisdom.  This  attribute  they  will  find  exhibited 
in  the  endless  multitude  of  beings,  and  events ;  their  attributes, 
and  their  operations ;  the  fitness  of  each  to  its  place,  and  pur* 
pose ;  their  perfection,  as  parts  of  a  mighty  whole ;  the  symmetry, 
with  which  they  are  arranged ;  the  skill,  with  which  they  are  cu- 
rected ;  the  ereatness  and  glory  of  the  end,  to  which  all  are  des- 
tined ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  accomplish- 
ed* The  field  of  study  is  immense ;  the  investigation  will  be  eternal ; 
and  at  every  step,  their  admiration  will  rise  higher,  and  higher, 
'^thout  end. 
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Another  exercise  of  these  happy  beings  towards  their  Creatoi 
will  be  Supreme  Love. 

Their  benevolence  towards  God  will  be  supreme,  as  being  the 
Sum  of  all  existence  ;  compared  with  which  the  creatures,  whom 
he  ha*^  made,  are  nothing.  To  his  glory,  and  ihe  prosperity  of  his 
designs,  their  good-will  will  occupy  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soulj 
and  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  understanding.  They  will  regard 
him  with  unlimited  complacency,  as  the  Being,  in  whom  exists,  and 
operates,  and  shines,  whatever  consummate  virtue  can  approve 
and  love.  They  will  render  to  him  intense,  and  unminglea,^r«rN 
itude,  as  the  source  of  boundless  good  to  a  boundless  multitude  of 
beings  :  good,  felt  by  each,  in  his  own  bosom,  with  astonishment 
and  rapture. 

Equally  entire  will  be  the  Confidence,  exercised  by  the  celestial 
inhabitants  towards  the  Author  of  their  blessings. 

The  truth  of  God  will  there  be  seen  to  be  as  the  great  mountains^ 
and  his  word  for  ever  settled  in  Heavnu  '  The  soul  will  rest  on  the 
faithfulness  of  its  Maker  as  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  on  the  mercy  of 
its  Redeemer,  as  the  comer-stone  laid  in  Zion  ;  the  sure  foundation, 
tried  and  precious.  The  Object  Avill  be  perfect ;  the  confidence 
will  be  entire. 

In  a  former  discour^^o  concerning  the  J^ature  of  Evangelical 
Faith,  or  Confidence,  1  1:  ivi'  remarked,  that  there  seems  not  to  be, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  any  science,  properly  so  called,  of  the  char- 
acter of  spirits,  beside  that,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Infinite 
Mind.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Omniscience  to  look  directly  upon 
the  hearts  of  spiritual  beings,  and  to  see  the  natur^j  of  their  thoughts, 
as  they  exist.  Created  minds  learn  the  character  of  each  other 
by  experience.  When  they  uniformly  speak  truth  ;  they  are"  be- 
lieved to  be  characteristically  sincere.  When  they  uniformly 
exhibit  faithfulness  ;  they  become  characteristically  objects  of 
confidence.  In  the  same  manner  they  learn  the  character  of  the 
Creator. 

The  mysteries,  which  in  this  world  have  perplexed  their  views 
concerning  the  dispensations  and  character  of  God,  will  there  be 
finished  by  a  complete  disclosure  of  their  nature,  tendencies,  and 
ends.  It  will  there  be  clearly  discerned,  that  in  every  case  God 
proposed,  and  accomplished,  that,  which  was  fittest  to  be  dnnpj 
that,  which,  in  the  possession  of  clear,  unprejudiced,  unerrine 
views,  their  own  mrnds  pronounce  to  be  worthy  of  the  Universal 
Ruler.  This  conviction  will  preclude  every  doubt,  every  fear, 
concerning  his  future  dispensations.  The  perfection  of  the  past 
will  be  admitted  without  a  question,  as  complete  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  the  future.  The  soul,  therefore,  will  cheerfully 
yield  itself  with  implicit  confidence  to  the  guidance  and  conduct  of 
Us  Creator  throughout  the  never-ending  pro<;ress  of  duration. 

To  the  strengtn,  and  growth  of  this,  emotion,  (than  which  none 
13  more  delightUil,  more  excellent,  or  more  improving)  the  daily 
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administration  of  the  Heavenly  system  of  providence  will  mightily 
contribute.  The  emanations  of  forgiving,  redeeming, ^and  sancti- 
fying love,  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency,  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  warm  their  hearts  with  a  gratitude  ;  and  on  the  other,  invigo- 
rate, and  enrapture,  a  confidence  ;  forbidden  by  no  law,  confined 
by  no  bounds,  and  capable  of  no  excess. 

From  all  these  views^  and  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  the  Heavenly 
inhabitants^  will  flow  their  everlasting  Praise* 

The  praise  of  the  mind,  as  every  one  will  easily  see,  who  reads 
with  attention  the  various  sonjs,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
formed  by  the  combination,  and  exercise,  of  the  attributes,  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Of  this  the  praise  of  the  lips  is  only  the  ex- 
pression. To  the  Omniscient,  it  is  obvious,  no  cxternaf  worship 
can  be  necessary.  The  eyc^  which  looks  into  the  mind  with  an 
intuitive  view,  sees  in  the  union  of  just  thoughts,  and  virtuous  af- 
fections, particularly  in  the  combined  efforts  of  piety  to  glorify  its 
Author,  an  altar  erected,  and  an  oblation  made,  of  the  purest  in- 
cense, and  the  sweetest  of  all  perfumes.  This  oficring  is,  how- 
ever, perceptible  to  no  other  being.  The  ends,  fqr  wiiich  exter- 
nal religious  services  are  enjoined,  are  to  make  powerful  impress 
ions  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper;  and  to  awaken  powerful  sym- 
pathy, and  inc ?  devotion,    n   m.^ny  min'ds,  by  participation. 

For  these  ends,  i  >s  presun.  •  "  cisis  in  every  world,  where  re- 
ligious worship  exists  ;  and  ».  .  i  ricsLionably  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  Heaven.  There,  ilie  .*:ii:nj)Lurcs  teach  us,  united  praise 
will  be  offered  un  to  God  tliroughout  the  ages  of  cternitv.  This 
was  the  peculiar  worship  bt  ra:T.cl.oC.  ii  i&  llic  peculiar  worship 
of  Heaven. 

With  immediate  reference  to  this  religious  employment,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  arc  said  to  be  made  Dy  him  Priests  unto  God. 
Every  glorified  spirit  will  there  be  a  divinely  commissioned  Minis- 
ter of  Religion ;  whose  proper  business  it  will  be  to  offer  this  pure 
and  fragrant  oblation  for  over.  The  glorious  character  of  God; 
a  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  God;  his  wonderful  works 
of  creation,  and  the  astonishing  dispensations  of  his  eternal  provi- 
dence, will  intensely  occupy,  and  delightfully  engross,  the  minds 
of  these  happy  beings.  In  the  celebration  of  these,  the  first  of 
all  themes,  will  the  souls,  and  voices,  and  harps,  of  the  Heavenly 
inhabitants,  unite  with  harmony  and  transport.  The  four  Living 
Ones  J  the  four  and  twenty  Elders,  the  innumerable  company  of  An* 
gels,  and  the  great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  nxnnber^  of  all  no* 
lions,  kindreds,  and  tongues^  will  mutually  kindle  with  devotion  and 
ecstasy,  while  they  resound  the  everlasting  song :  Holy,  Holy,  Ho* 
ly,  Lord  God  Almighty,  icho  ivas,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  !  Amen* 
Blessing,  and  Glory,  and  Honour,  and  Power,  be  unto  Him  thai 
gitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever! 

From  the  same  views  and  affections  will  spring  the  Active  service^ 
nhich  the  Redeemed  vntt  render  to  God  in  the  future  world. 
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Heaven  is  styled  the  Temple  of  God;  (Rev.  vii.  15)  to  denote 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  as  being  all  virtuous,  and  their  em- 
ployments as  being  all  sacred.  In  this  Temple^  it  is  said,  they 
serve  God  religiously  day  and  night ;  to  denote,  that,  however  they 
may  be  employed,  their  minds  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  devotion. 
Wherever  ilicy  arc,  piety  is  tiicir  predominating  character.  Still, 
the  Scriptures  plainly  appear  to  teach  us,  that  their  employments 
are  not  merely  those,  which  are  involved  in  the  word  -worship. 

The  Redeemed  are  made  Kings,  as  well  as  Priests,  unto  God; 
and  will  reio;n  rciih  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  the  senience  of  approbation,  pronounced  upon  them  imme- 
diately after  death,  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  be  Rulers  over 
many  things,  as  well  as,  that  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.  Tiiey  have  overcome,  and  according  to  the  promise  of 
Christ,  will  sil  rciih  him  in  his  Throne,  even  as  he  overcame, 
and  is  set  down  with  his  Father  in  his  Throne,  Whatever  difference 
of  0|)inion  may  exist  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  tlicse  dec- 
larations, there  will,  I  ))resnme,  be  no  doubt  concerrjinf;  their  gen- 
eral import.  That  they  .indicate  high  dignity  of  character,  station, 
and  employment,  will  not,  1  think,  admit  of  a  dispute.  ' 

In  the  Universe,  the  Fmmensc  Kingdom  of  Jehovah,  order,  in 
ihe  perfect  sense,  extends  fmm  the  Infinite  Ruler  through  all  the 
gradations  of  virtuous  beings,  down  to  the  humblest  ofiis  inhabit- 
ants. In  such  an  Empire,  the  services,  necessary  to  tnis  order, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  isestablish- 
ed,  are  of  necessity  endless  in  their  multitude,  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  furnish  his  own  part  to  every  virtuous  being. 
For  this  part  each  individual  was  formed,  and  destipcd ;  and  both 
his  faculties,  and  attainments,  were  directed  by  the  Divine  pre- 
science so,  as  to  qualify  him  to  act,  in  it,  in  a  belter  manner  than 
any  other  being.  Thus  no  individual  will  he  useless,  forgotten, 
or  unemployed.  Every  one  will  labour  in  his  own  place,  and  will, 
perform  the  duties  of  that  place,  in  the  happiest  manner. 

The  system  fills  immensity,  and  endures  through  eternity.  The 
plans,  persons,  faculties,  attributes,  and  employments,  are  fitted 
by  supreme  wisdom  to  the  extent  of  the  system.  Ample  room, 
therefore,  is  here  furnished  for  the  operations  of  every  virtuows 
being ;  a  boundless  scope  for  every  endowment,  acquisition,  and 
effort. 

In  this  vast  Kingdom,  the  Redeemed  will  fill  the  honourable  sta- 
tions, indicated  by  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  by  the  charac- 
ter delineated  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  and  will  be  designated 
to  employments  of  superlative  honour  and  glory.  They  are  sons, 
and  Kings,  and  Priests,  to  God  the  Father.  They  are  Brethren  of 
Christ  J  and  joint-heirs  with  him  to  the  Heavenly  inheritance.  Angels 
are  their  fellow-servants,  and  of  their  Brethren.  They  will,  there^ 
fote  be  united  with  Ajigels  in  the  magnificent  employments  which 
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I  have  attributed  to  them  in  the  second  discourse  concerning  these 
illustrious  beings. 

Of  the  happy  agents,  who  are  thus  employed,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  many,  who  arc  now  \.\^i^  airJ  humblest,  in  the  mediatorial 
Kingdom,  will  then  be  exahed  to  stations  of  peciiKar  distinction : 
as  those  angels  tc/io  kept  7iot  Iheir  first  estate,  will  become  the  last, 
and  lowest,  of  all  Intelligr^nt  cn"aturr>.  The  meek  and  humble 
virtues  will  ihen  rise  to  their  own  proper  estimation  ;  and,  w  hile 
they  shine  with  their  inherent  lustre  and  beauty,  will  be  seen,  and 
acknowledged,  as  copies  jire-cminently  lovely,  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Redef  mer. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  olTiccs  there  will  be  no  emulation,  jeal- 
ousy, nor  hatred.  The  syst*  m  will  be  planned  by  God  himself; 
aaid  acknowledged  with  reverence  and  delight  as  his  perfect  work. 
In  it,  wisdom  will  be  displayed,  and  goodness  operate,  without 
limits.  The  single  employment  will  be  to  do  good,  and  glorify  its 
Author. 

3.  Another  Employment  of  tht  Redeemed  will  he  to  befriend  each 
other. 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  friendship;  of  f^iend^h':p  unmin<;led, 
ardent,  and  entire.  The  disinterested  love  of  the  Gospel  dwells 
here  in  every  bosom.  Selfishness,  since  the  ejection  of  the  fallen 
Angels  from  these  delightful  regions,  has  been  here  unknown  nr.d 
unheard  of,  except  in  the  nelancl.oly  tidiiig'^,  which  hare  reached 
the  happy  inhabitants,  of  its  deplon'ble  eiiects  on  our  apostate 
world.  Here,  every  individual  in  the  strictest  sense  fulfils  ihe 
second  great  command  of  the  .Morril  Law;  a::d  literally  loves  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  No  private,  sepamte  interest,  is  even  pro- 
posed. A  common  good  h  announced  ly  tiie  voice  of  God;  so 
ereat,  as  to  comprise  all  individual  happiness  ;  so  arranged,  as  to 
furnjsh  every  one  his  proper  portion,  the  part  which  he  Is  to  fulfil, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  act  in  it  with  absolute  efficacy; 
and  so  noble,  as  to  fix  every  eye,  en:;ro.<s  every  heart,  and  sum- 
mon every  effort.'  It  is  a  good,  involving  not  o.dy  all  that  can  be 
acquired,  but  all  that  can  be  wished,  ail  that  can  exist.  This  great 
truth  is,  also,  admitted  with  perfect  confidence  by  every  celestial 
mind.  Every  individual  completely  realizes  the  import,  and  the 
truth,  of  that  glorious  declaration  of  Christ,  the  foundation  of  all 
pure  and  lasting  good,  whether  personal  or  social:  //  is  more  bU$$- 
ed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Under  its  influence,  all  the  hearts  and 
hands,  all  the  mighty  faculties  and  unwearied  efforts,  of  the  Heav- 
enly iahabitants,  aire  completely  occupied  in  doing  good.  To  what 
a  mass  must  this  good  arise,  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  saints 
and  angels,  in  the  great  field  of  Heaven,  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  duration ! 

As  there  are  here  no  separate  interests,  and  no  selfish  affections ; 
there  can  of  course  be  no  jealousy,  hatred,  nor  contention.  Eveiy 
individual  will  feel,  that  his  own  place  and  portion  are  contrived 
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by  ihc  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  and  the  love  which  cannot  injure ; 
that  ihcy  are  necessary  and  desirable  parts  of  a  perfect  system  of 
good  ;  that  no  other  being  could  so  well  fill  the  station  which  he 
occupies ;  and  that  he  could  not  so  well  fill  any  other  station.  In 
a  word,  he  will  see,  that,  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  providence 
been  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  should  have  chosen  exactly  what 
God  has  chosen  for  him.  All  his  wishes  therefore,  all  his  views, 
will  be  satisfied. 

Thus,  wherever  the  mind  roves  through  the  immense  regions  of 
Heaven,  it  will  find  among  all  its  innumerable  millions,  not  an  ene- 
my, not  a  stranger,  not  an  indifierent  heart ;  not  a  reserved  bosom. 
Disguise,  here,  and  even  concealment,  will  be  unknown.  The  soul 
will  have  no  interests  to  conceal,  no  thoughts  to  disguise.  A  win- 
dow will  be  opened  in  every  breast;  ana  show  to  every  passing 
eye  the  rich  and  beautiful  furniture  within. 

In  this  world  of  depravity,  where  the  man  who  knew  it  better 
than  any  other,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  inspiration,  could  say, 
.  and  say  with  obvious  propriety,  A  faithful  man  who  can  find?  A 
few  friends,  nay,  even  one,  is  regarded  as  an  invaluable  treasure. 
In  that  world,  all  will  be  friends ;  and  the  soul  will,  like  the  happy 
regions  in  which  it  dwells,  contain  ample  room  for  the  admission 
of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  this  friendship  will  endure  for  ever.     No  de- 

feneracy  will  awaken  alarm  and  distrust ;  no  alienation  chill  the 
eart ;  no  treachery  pierce  the  soul  with  anguish.  No  parent  will 
mourn  over  an  apostate  child ;  and  no  child  over  a  profligate  pa- 
rent. No  brothers,  nor  sisters,  will  be  wrung  with  agony  by  the 
defection,  and  corruption,  of  those,  who,  inexpressibly  endeared  to 
them  in  this  world  by  the  tender  ties  of  nature,  and  the  superior 
attachments  of  the  Gospel,  have  here  walked  with  them  side  by 
side  in  the  path  of  life,  and  have  at  length  become  their  happy 
companions  in  the  world  of  Glory.  Husbands  and  wives,  also, 
here  mutually  and  singularly  beloved,  will  there  be  united,  not  in- 
deed in  their  former  earthly  relation,  but  in  a  friendship  far  more 
delightful,  and,  wafted  onward  by  the  stream  of  ages  without  a 
^igh,  without  a  fear,  will  become,  in  each  other's  eyes,  more  and 
more  excellent,  amiable,  and  endeared,  for  ever.  That  the  Re- 
deemed, who  have  been  known  to  each  other  in  the  present  world, 
will  be  mutually  known  in  Heaven,  I  have  shown  in  a  former  dis- 
course. That  this  knowledge  will  prove  the  means  of  mutual 
happiness,  cannot  be  doubted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  their  characters,  universally  excellent,  their  stations, 
universally  honourable,  and  their  employments,  universally  useful, 
will  be  endlessly  diversified;  so  as  to  present  to  every  eye,  worth, 
beauty,  and  glory,  in  forms  always  peculiar,  and  with  loveliness 
always  new. 

Oi  the  several  inffredients  which  constitute  this  happiness  of 
the  Redeemed,  and  which  have  been  mentioned  in  these  aiscoursM. 
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it  is  to  be  universally  observed,  that  they  vnU  be  continually  pro- 
gressive towards  higher  and  higher  perfection.  Conceraing  Him, 
whose  name  is  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Father  of  tlie  everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of  peace,  it  is  declared, 
that  of  the  increase  of  his  Government,  and  of  his  peace,  there  shall 
be  no  end.  The  word  government,  here  denotes  the  administration 
itself,  and  the  displays  which  it  involves  of  the  greatness,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  of  the  Ruler,  Peace  often  denotes  in  the  Scriptures 
prosperity ;  and  here  intends  the  whole  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
Their  residence,  their  bodies,  their  minds,  iheir  knowledge,  their 
virtue,  their  stations,  their  employments,  and  their  enjoyments,  will 
form  a  system  of  glory,  ana  of  good,  refining,  brightening,  and 
ascending  for  ever.  Their  possessions  will  be  rapturous,  their 
prospects  will  be  ecstatic. 

To  the  eye  of  man,  the  sun  appears  a  pure  light;  a  mass  of 
i^nmlngled  glory*  Were  we  to  ascend  with  a  continual  flight  to- 
wards this  luminary,  and  could,  like  the  eagle,  gaze  directly  on  its 
lustre  ;  we  should  in  our  progress  behold  its  greatness  continually 
enlarge,  and  its  splendour  become  every  moment  more  intense. 
As  we  rose  through  the  heavens,  we  should  see.  a  little  orb  chang- 
ing, gradually,  into  a  great  world  ;.and,  as  we  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer,  should  behold  it  expanding  every  way,  until  all  that  was 
l)cfoi'c  us  became  an  universe  of  excessive  and  immeasurable  glo- 
ry. Thus  the  Heavenly  inhabitant  will,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  happy  existence,  see  the  Divine  system  filled  with  magnificence 
and  splendour,  and  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty ;  and,  as  he  ad- 
vances onward  through  the  successive  periods  of  duration,  witt 
oehold  all  things  more  and  more  luminous,  transporting,  and  sun* 
like,  for  ever. 
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CONCLUSION. OEN£RAL    REMARKS. 


Pbotxrbs  yiii.  0.— fleer/  for  I  will  tpeak  ofexeelUrU  things;  and  the  opwbig^ 
mjf  lift  ihail  be  righl  things. 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses  I  have  now  gone  through  a  Sys- 
tem of  Theology.  I  have  considered  the  Existence^  Character^ 
Decrees,  and  Works,  of  God;  the  Creation,  and  Primitive  state  of 
Man ;  his  Apostacy,  and  Condemnation ;  the  state  of  Human  jDc-» 
pravity,  and  the  Impossibility  of  Juslification  by  our  own  Righteous'* 
ncss,  I  have  inquired  at  length  into  the  Character  of  Christ ;  the 
Offices  winch  he  susiaiiis  as  Mediator ;  the  Justification  which  we 
obtain  by  his  Righteousness,  and  the  Failh^  by  means  of  which  we  art 
Justified;  the  Character  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  his  Agency  in  our  Re- 
geiuratlon,  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  that  workj  its  Antecedents^ 
Attendants,  Consequents,  and  Evidences  ;  the  Law  of  God,  thepriu" 
cipal  Precepts  into  which  it  is  distributed,  and  the  principal  Duties 
which  they  require;  the  Nature  of  our  Inability  to  obey  the  Law,  and 
t/iC  Manner  of  our  Restoration  to  Obedience.  I  have  also  discussed 
the  Means  of  Grace  ;  and  exhibited  a  view  of  the  Churchy  its  OJ^ 
r    ■  ^       '  /'  Finally,  I  have. examined  the  Naiure  of  Death, 

and  its  Consequences  ;  particularly  the  Resurrection,  the  Judgment j 
and  the  Retributions  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked. 

Thus  have  I  brought  my  original  design  to  a  termination.  As 
a  natural  and  proper  close  of  the  whole,  I  propose  to  make 
some  general  remarks  on  this  great  subject  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

In  the  Text,  Mankind  are  commanded  to  listen  to  the  things, 
spoken  by  the  Wisdom  of  God,  because  they  are  right  and  excel' 
lent  things.  So  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  we  suppbse  these  things  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  literally  understood ;  or  by  Cbrist,  elsewhere 
called  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  generally,  and  in  my  view  justly, 
considered  as  speaking  throughout  this  cnapter.  The  things,  here 
referred  to,  are  the  things,  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  All  these 
were  spoken  by  the  Wisdom  of  God.  All,  also,  were  spoken  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  inspired  alike  the  Writers  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  Hence  the  Old  Testament  is  called  the 
Word ;  and  the  New,  the  Gospel,  of  Christ.  (See  Col.  iii.  16  ;  and 
2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

Vol.  IV.  65 
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These  things  are  in  the  text  said  to  be  right  and  exceiUnt.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  ih^  progress  of  these  discourses,  to 
exhibit  the  most  important  of  ^hcse  things  in  a  regular  scheme 
to  the  view  of  this  audience.  It  has  been  my  design  to.  exhibK 
them  as  they  are  actually  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  let 
the  sacred  volume  speak  its  own  language.  This  design  I  have 
watchfully  pursued ;  and,  1  hope,  faithfully.  There  was  a  peri- 
od in  my  life,  at  which  1  regarded  human  systems  of  Theology 
with  more  reverence,  than  I  can  now  justify ;  and  much  more 
than  I  am  willing  should  be  rendered  to  my  own.  Let  God  bt 
true^  but  every  man^  who  wilfully  contradicts  his  declarations,  a 
liar. 

In  studying  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  as  a  Theological  employ- 
ment, those,  who  hear  me,  know  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  a 
freat  degree  necessarily  confined  by  the  peculiar  state  of  ray  eyes, 
have  found  no  small  difficulty  in  permitting  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  I  have  found  texts  in  them,  m  various  instances 
thwarting  opinions  which  I  had  entertained,  with  little  or  no  suspi- 
cion, that  they  could  be  erroneous.  Such  opinions,  by  an  author- 
ity which  I  durst  not  oppose,  I  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up.  Whether  I  have  adopted  better  in  their  place  is^  yet  to  be 
determined.  One  consideration  furnishes  me  with  a  satisfactory 
hope,  that  what  I  have  taught,  is,  substantially  at  least,  the  Truth 
of  God.  It  is  this :  the  system,  contained  in  these  discourses,  is 
in  substance  the  sSimewith  that  which  is  found  in  almost  every 
Protestant  Creed,  and  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  with  the  scheme, 
adopted  in  every  age  by  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
has  gained  every  where  the  appropriate  name  of  Orthodox* 
There  is  another  consideration,  from  which  I  derive  a  similar 
hope.  It  is  the  system,  under  the  preaching  of  which,  almost 
exclusively,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  whose  genuineness  is  proved 
by  its  Evangelical  fruits,  has  revived,  prevailed,  and  prospered. 
I  will,  therefore,  for  the  present  occasion  only,  assume  it  as  grant- 
ed, that  it  is,  in  substance,  the  system  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  is, 
therefore,  formed  of  the  right  and  excellent  things^  mentioned  in 
the  t^xt.  Regarded  in  this  manner,  it  furnishes  a  just  foundation 
for  the  following 

REMARKS. 

L  Horn  superiot  is  the  system  of  Divine  Truthj  contained  in  the 
Scriptures^  as  exhibited  tn  this  manner  to  the  moral  scfiemes  qJ 
Philosophy. 

The  ancient  Philosophers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and  in 
my  view  without  one,  were  Polytheists,  Sceptics,  or  Atheists. 
When  they  speak  of  God  in  the  singular  number^  they  either  in- 
tend the  (jods  universally^  or  tlie  chi^  of  them  ;  not  the  one  living 
and  true  God,  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  and  now  acknowl- 
edge without  a  question  by  the  Christian  world.     The  miserable 
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consequences  of  both  Atheism  and  Polytheism  have  heretofore 
been  summarily  staled  in  these  discourses ;  and  have  been soam- 
ply  presented  to  us  by  the  page  of  History,  as  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  all  incredulity  which  does  not  proceed  from  choice.  These 
Gods  of  Philosophy  were  all  finite  beings,  universally  limited  in 
their  attributes  and  operations.  *.  All  of  them,  also,  were  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  folly,  and  vice,  of  men.  Not  a  virtuous  being 
was  found  among  them :  not  one,  of  a  connexion  with  whom,  a 
Christian,  nay,  even  a  sober  man,  would  not  have  been  ashamed.. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  engaged  in  continued  hostilities 
against  each  other.  They  were  indeed  immortal ;  but  were  uni- 
versally born  as  men  are  5  were  governed  by  the  same  selfish 
views ;  pursued  similar  employments ;  and  derived  their  happi- 
ness from  similar  sources.  The  Gods  of  Epicurus  found  their  en- 
joyment in  quiet,  apathy,  nectar,  and  ambrosia. 

Some  of  these  .Philosophers,  when  they  spoke  of  God  in  the 
singular,  number,  taught,  that  his  substance  was  fire  ^  some,  that 
He  was  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  ^rc,  airy  earthy  and -wa- 
ter ^  some,  that  ^Ae  Sim  was  God;  others,  that  God  was  the  Soid 
of  the  worlds  animating  it  asi  the  human  soul  the  human  body, 
some,  that  the'  co  irav,  or  the  universe,  was  God,  and  that  all  things 
are  only  parts,  or  branches,  of  this  Universal  Beinc :  every  thing, 
which  we  see,  bieing  supposed  by  jthem  to  partaKC  alike*  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  be  literally  a.  part  of  God.  This  as  you 
know,  was  afterwards  the  doctnne  of  Spinosa.  Zeno  declared 
Ether  to  be  God  ;  and  Chrysippu's^  Heaven.  Marcus  Antoninus  ad- 
dresses a  prayer  to  the  Worta.  Seneca  declares  mei}  to  be  fellows^ 
or  compahions,  and  members^  of  God.  Eptctetus,  also,  advises  per- 
sons, when  they  are  feeding,  or  exercising,  to  consider  that  it  is  d 
Gorf,  whom  theyfeedj  and  whom  they  exercise.  Many  sects  of 
them,  also,  held  that  there  were  two  principal  Godg  ;  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  World  they  seem  universally  to 
have  held  the  dpctrine,  that  Matter  was  the  Eternal.  Some  of 
them  supposed,  that  the  beings  in  it  were  made  by  a  Divine  pcmcrf 
which  they  denoted  by  the  name  AiifJM«fyog.  Epicurusj  and  his  fol- 
lowers, taught,  that  alt  thirigs  owed  their  present  stale  of  existence 
to  the  casual  aggregation  of  atoms.  Others  supposed  them  to  have 
existed  in  an  eternal. series.  Others,  still,  attributed  their  existence 
to  destiny  J  fatty  or  necessity.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, considered  the  Universe  as  created  by  the  power  of  God, 

Of  Providence  their  apprehensions  were  equally  various  and 
imperfect.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Epicureans  and  others,  absolute- 
ly denied,  that  God  governed  the  world  at  all.  Others  supposed, 
tnat  an  imperfect  and  limited  providence,  parted  Into  shares  among 
all  the  Gods,  was  exercised,  within  their  respective  Timits,  by  them 
all ;  but  more  extensively  by  the  being,  whom  they  considered  as 
snpremei  than  by  the  rest*    In  this  superintendence  of  eafthly  ob- 
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jects  they  were  considered  as  often  opposing  each  other,  and  as 
engaged,  at  times,  in  mutual  abuse,  ana  violent  contentions.  The 
providence,  actually  exerted,  some  Philosophers  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  Heaven,  and  in  no  respect  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  men.  Those,  who  believed  providence  to  be  extended  to  this 
worid,  with  very  few  exceptions  considered  it  as  employed  about 
its  great  and  general  concerns  only  ;  and  denied,  wholly,  its  inter- 
ference with  those  of  individuals.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  imagin- 
ed, that  the  Gods  were  sometimes  curious  about  individuals ;  and 
suspected,  that  they  might,  in  .some  instances,  superintend  the 

Seat  affa'u*s  of  great  and  distinguished  men.  But  almost  all  of 
em  appear  to  have  supposed,  that  the  allotments  of  mankind  are 
parcelled  out,  and  that  the  good  and  evil,  which  they  experience, 
are  determined,  by /or/une,  necessity^  chancty  or  fate. 

Moral  good  almost  every  one  of  them  considered  as  produced  by 
every  man  for  himself;  and  not  at  all  by  the  Gods.  Cicero^  speak- 
ing m  the  person  of  Coltaj  says,  "  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  be 
asked  of  God ;  but  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only  from  himself:" 
and  this  he  declares  to  be  the  juclgment  of  all  mankind.  "  Who," 
he  asks,  "  ever  gave  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  being  a  good  man  ?" 
•  Accordingly,  many  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  considered  the 
wise  man  as  being  independent  of  the  gods  ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
even  as  their  superior. 

Their  views  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  were  idle,  and  inde- 
fensible. Some  of  them  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  pollution^ 
acquired  in  a  pre-existing  state  :  a  scheme  demanding  the  same  ex- 
planation, as  its  existence  in  the  present  state.  Others  attributed 
It  to  the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body :  supposing  matter  to 
be  the  seat  of  moral  turpitude.  Others  ascribed  it  to  the  evil  deity  ; 
who,  as  they  imagined,  had  sufficient  power  to  bring  it  into  ex- 
istence, in  spite  oithe  food  one. 

Ec{uallv  aelusive  and  unfounded  were  their  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  mtfnner  of  expiating  sin^  and  cleansing  the  soul  from  its 
pollution.  Socrates  J  with  a  vigour  of  investigation  unprecedented, 
and  unrivalled,  in  the  annals  ol  Philosophy,  advanced  so  far,  as  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin*  Generally, 
they  taught  that  the  safest  way  was  for  all  men  to  adopt  the  reli- 
gious system  of  their  Ancestors,  and  to  rely  on  the  established 
modes  of  expiation.  These  were  sacrificesj  oblationsj  prayers^ 
penance^  processions^  pilgrimagesj  and  ablutions.  Their  ideas  of 
reformation  seem  rarely  to  have  extended  so  feir,  and  never  feurther, 
than  common  sobriety  and  decency  of  manners.    Virtue,  in  the 

S roper  and  evangelical  sense,  they  plainly  did  not  understand, 
ome  of  them,  as  I  have  heretofore  ooserved,  declared  ambition, 
or  the  love  of  glory,  to  be  virtue ;  some  the  external  observance 
of  their  religious  ritual.  Some  placed  it  in  imbibing  one,  and  some 
ia  adopting  another,  scheme  of  Philosophy,  or  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  wisdom.    Some  supposed  it  to  consist  in  courage* 
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Others  believed  it  to  be  that  Amor  patriae  which  prompted  the  in- 
habitants of  one  country  to  carry  nre  and  sword,  death  and  deso- 
lation, into  another.  ,  - 

Their  views  concerning  the  Worship  of  God  were  wonderfully 
gross.  Almost  universally  they  supported  the  existing  worship. 
This,  as  you  know,  was  composed  of  a  multitude  of  unmeaning 
superstitions,  of  human  sacrifices,  making  voluntary  incisions  in  the 
flesh  of  the  worshippers,  the  ravings  of  a  temporary  frenzy,  and 
thepractice  of  unlimited  pollutipn.  ' 

The  Morals  of  these  men  were  even  more  unsound,  than  their 
religion.  A  great  part  of  them  permitted  fi-aud,  falsehood,  war  un- 
dertaken for  conquest  or  glory,  profancness,  anger,  revenge,  filial 
impiety,  parental  unkindness,  lihlimitcd  lewdness,  unlimited  prid^ 
ambition,  and  suicide.  Of  all  these  doctrines,  taken  together,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  they  never  made  a  single  good  man ;  nor 
would  they,  if  they  were  now  to  be  embraced  with  the  whole 
heart,  and  to  control  absolutely  the  whole  life,  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  them  a  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  being. 

Concerning  a  future  state  their  conceptions  wore  deplorably 
lame.  A  multitude  of  them  denied  such  a  state.  The  Stoics^  and 
Epicureans^  who  encountered  Paul  at  Athens^  mocked  him ;  and 
styled  him  a  babbler,  because  he  preached  to  them  Jesus,  and  the 
am^Touftif  or  future  state.  Of  those,  who  did  not  deny  it,  some 
doubted;  others  conjectured;  and  others,  still,  faintly  and  u'aver- 
ingly  believed  it.  The  views,  which  they  formed  concerning  it, 
particularly  concerning  its  enjoyments,  were  very  gross.  Gene- 
rally, the  rewards,  which  they  assigned  to  the  virtuous,  were  the 
gratifications,  usually  covetecf  in  the  present  life,  stripped  of  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  them  here.  Pleasant  fields,  and 
fine  weather,  songs  and  garlands,  nectar  and  ambrosia,  were  the 
entertaintnents  ot  their  Elysium.  As  they  knew  not  what  virtue 
vras,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  could  not  devise  proper  enjoy- 
ments for  the  virtuous. 

How  immense  is  the  distance  between  these  things  and  the  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth,  which  you  have  here  been  taught  from  the 
Scriptures.  Here,  as  the  foundation,  on  whieh  the  system  is  erect- 
ed, you  find  exhibited  the  self  existent,  eternal,  immutable,  almighty^ 
^omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  Jehovah  ;  infinitely  wise,  just,  good, 
merciful,  faithful,  and  true ;  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor, 
and  Ruler,  of  the  universe  ;  by  whose  command  all  things  came 
into  existence  ;  by  whose  hand  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed ;  to  whom  all  Intelligent  creatures  are  accountable ;  and 
by  whom  all  will  be  judged  according  to  their  works.  The  Law, 
by  which  this  glorious  being  rules  the  creatures,  whom  he  has 
made,  you  have  seen  to  be  perfect ;  divinely  excellent  in  its  na- 
ture, and  infinitely  desirable  in  its  design.  Vou  have  seen  man, 
originally  possessed  of  spotless  purity,  apostatizing  from  his  Maker 
ID  me  very  same  manner,  in  which  we  daily  apostatize ;  coveting 
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natural  good,  which  he  could  not  lawfully  possess ;  and,  forgetful,  - 
for  a  time,  of  his  duty  to  God,  yielding  himself  up  to  the  wish  for 
the  prohibited  enjoyment.  Condemned  for  this  transgression  by 
the  sentence  of  the  law  which  he  had  broken,  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  be  justified  by  his  own  works,  or  to  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  Him,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquitu.  In  this 
situation,  you  have  seen  the  Son  of  God  descend  from  Heaven^  be* 
come  a  stibslitule  for  man  ;  expiate  his  9ins  on  the  cross  /  and  re- 
ascending  to  Heaven,  intercede  for  his  deliverance.  The  way  for 
his  justification  is  thus  completely  opened.  But  man,  too  obsti- 
nate a  sinner  to  embrace  even  these  means  of  life,  would  be  ruined, 
if  he  were  left  here.  Accordingly,  you  have  seen  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  enter  this  world  on  the  professed  design  of  renewing  the 
soul,  and  infusiiig  into  it  a  disposition  to  return  to  God  and  its  duty. 
The  change  you  have  seen  to  be  essential ;  the  very  change  which 
he  needed  to  experience ;  an  actual  renovation  ;  a  resumption  of 
the  character,  which  he  had  lost.  By  the  same  Divine  Guardian 
he  is  conducted^  also,  through  the  manifold  dangers,  and  dijfficulties, 
which  in  this  world  continually  arrest  even  Christians  themselves : 
and  under  this  conduct,  he  is  enabled,  notwithstanding  all  his  ig- 
norance and  folly,  temptations  and  enemies,  to  persist  in  the  pro- 
gress, which  he  has  happily  begun,  and  finally  to  obtain  the  prom- 
ised reward. 

You  have  heard  the  Law  of  God  explained  throughout  all  its 
most  important  precepts ;  and  have  seen  it  require  every  human 
duty,  and  forbid  every  jiuman  transgression,  in  thought,  word,  and 
action.  You  have  seen  the  heart  exhibited  as  the  seat  of  both  sin 
and  holiness.  The  nature  of  that  holiness,  the  virtue  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  moral  character  on  which  the  omniscient  eye  looks  with 
complacency,  has  beeo  presented  to  you  as  consisting  in  supreme 
love  to  Ood,  and  universal  good-will  to  mankind^  as  the  energy 
of  the  soul,  employed  wholly  in  glorifying  God,  and  doing  go<3. 
The  nature  of  sin,  its  opposite,  has  been  explained  to  you  as 
consisting  in  a  disposition  to  pursue,  supremely  and  exclusively,  'a 
private,  separate  interest,  opposed  to  God,  and  hostile  to  his  Intel- 
ligent creation. 

The  Inability  of  man  to  obey  this  law,  the  subject  of  such  ex- 
tensive altercation,  has  been  exhibited  to  you  as  consisting  merely 
m  the  disposition,  or  inc/inottcm,  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  Means  of  re- 
newing  our  abilityto  obey,  have  been  shown  to  be  Repentance  to- 
wards Ood,  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  rational^ 
the  indispensable,  the  only  possible,  means  of  this  re^toratioOi 
The  Means,  also,  of  obtaining  these  attributes,  commonly  called  the 
means  of  grace,  have,  it  is  Inelieved,  been  set  before  you  in  such  a^ 
light,  together  with  tht  character,  and  duties,  of  those,  by  whom  theg^ 
mre  to  be  used,  and  iff  those,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  admnistered,  as 
to  show  their  reality,  divine  appointment,  and  indispensable  sub- 
•enriency  to  the  great  design  of  salvation* 
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Finally  ;  you  have  been  taught  the  Jfature  of  Death,  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  Providential  system  ;  its  immediate  Con* 
sequences  \vi  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ;  the  Resurrection ; 
the  Judgment  ^  the  miserable  end  of  the  fVicked,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Righteous^  beyond  the  grave. 

The  schemes  of  Infidel  Philosophy  concerning  these  great  sub- 
jects I  have  elsewhere  exhibited;  and  have  not  time  to  repeat  them 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion  to  observe,  that 
they  have  added  nothing,  which  is  material,  to  what  was  taught  by 
the  Ancient  Philosophers,  beside  what  they  have  borrowed  from 
the  Scriptures.  They  have  not,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  been 
Polytheists;  and  the  Bible  has  compelled  them  to  speak  more  de- 
cently concerning  the  Creator;  though,  I  think,  with  less  appear- 
ance of  reverence,  than  many  of  their  Predecessors.  But  their 
religion,  and  morals,  so  far  as  they  have;  proceeded  from  their  own 
minds,  have  not  been  a  whit  more  rational,  more  pure,  or  less  de- 
serving of  severe  animadversion,  although  perhaps  spmewhat  more 
speciously  taught,  than  those  of  the  ancients. 

Compare  now  the  systems,  which  I  have  summarily  spread  be- 
fore you.  How  obvious,  how  universal,  how  incompi-ehensible,  is 
the  difference  between  them  !  They  set  out  with  Jehovah  at  the 
head  of  one  ;  dind  Jvpilcr,  accompanied  by  the  herd  of  Heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  oi  tl;e  head  of  the  other.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  two  objects  of  contemi^)lation  is  kept  up,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  several  subjects  is  susceptible  of  it,  throughout  eve- 
ry succeeding  part  of  the  respective  schemes.  The  character, 
the  works,  the  Law,  the  government,  the  worship,  are  in  the  one 
case,  those  of  Jehovah  ;  the  Builder  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite 
Ruler;  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead;  and  the  final  Re- 
warder  of  the  Kighleous  and  the  wicked.  In  the  other,  they  are 
those  of  Jupiter;  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  the  brother  of  J^eptune  and 
Pluto;  and  the  husband  of  Juno,  his  sister;  born  in  the  island  of 
Crete  ;  dethroning  his  Father;  sharing  his  empire  with  his  brothers; 
the  Father  of  a  numerous  race  of  gods  and  men ;  controlled  by  fate ; 
sustaining  his  own  life  by  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep  ;  passionate; 
petulant ;  revengeful ;  disappointed,  not  unfrcquently,  of  his  wishes 
and  designs  ;  lewd  ;  gratified  by  the  number,  variety,  and*smell, 
of  his  sacrifices :  his  character  dependent  and  fluctuating :  his 

government  a  succession  of  expedients  and  fetches.  Trace  both 
lese  schemes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  you  will  find 
these  representations  fair  portraits  of  them  both.  The  distinction 
between  them,  which  is  formed  by  the  different  views,  which  they  con- 
lain  of  the  character  of  God,  runs  through  every  part  of  the  two  sys- 
tems ;  and  cannot  but  be  marked  by  a  considerate  eye  in  all  the 
several  branches.  The  scheme  of  providence  ;  the  views  of  vir- 
tue and  vice ;  the  means  of  restbmtion  to  the  Divine  favour,  of  jus- 
tification, and  acceptance ;  the  precepts  of  piety  and  morality ; 
the  worship ;  the  final  Judgment ;  and  the  future  state ;  are  all 
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saitcd,  in  tbe  one  case,  to  Jehovah  ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  Jupiter, 
united  with  the  group  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

II.  We  are  lure  furnished  with  powerful  evidencej  that  the  Scrip- 
tttrei  are  a  Revelatyfn  from  God. 

These  differenl  systems  actually  exist.  One  of  them  is  actuallv 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  others  are  all  professedly,  as  well 
as  really,  schemes  of  human  Philosophy.  For  this  difference  be- 
tween them  there  is  a  cause.     What  is  that  cause  ? 

It  is  not  superioriti/  of  native  talents.  This  Infidels  themselves 
will  acknowledge.  There  is  iiot,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  reason  to 
conclude,  that  any  group  of  human  beings  have  possessed  great- 
er native  talents,  than  can  be  found  among  the  learned  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Besides,  we  find  the  same  system,  in  substance,  exhibit- 
ed by  all  (he  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  certainly 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  all  these  were  superior  to  Homer  and 
Aiistotle,  Cicero  ^nd  Virgil^  in  original. vigour  of  mind. 

It  cannot  be  superiority  of  education. 

The  arts  and  sciences  of  i\\(t  Greeks  and  Romans  were  certainly 
far  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Jews.  On  moral  subjects, 
only,  do  they  write  like  children  ;  and  teach  doctrines,  which  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  who  are  able  to  write  at  all,  would  be  asham- 
ed either  to  tear  h  or  believe.  On  all  other  subjects  they  write 
like  men  ;  and  1.:.  men  of  <  ^  '.ls  and  superior  minds.  Even 
on  moral  subjects  they  write  .  a*  >cnse  like  men.  The  childish 
character  they  discover  in  embrucmg  these  errors;  while  in  defend- 
ing them  they  manifest  the  utmost  strcngih  and  ingenuity  of  the 
human  Intellect. 

At  the  same  time,  David,  Amos,  Christ,  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  all  uneducated  Peasants  ;  unpossess- 
ed of  a  single  advantage  of  education,  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
plainest,  humblest  people  of  this  Slate;  and  destitute  of  some  which 
they  enjoy. 

ft  is  not  the  advantage  of  prior  instruction,  derived  from  men  of 
superior  minds  ;  whose  wisdom  and  sublime  discoveries,  they  imhibedj 
and  retailed,  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  admit,  that  the  Greeks  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  oblig- 
ed to  form  their  own  philosophy  on  these  subjects.  But  Moses, 
and  Job,  (whom  I  consider  as  the  Author  of  the  Book  which  bears 
his  name)  are  the  two  earliest  Avriters,  whose  works  are  now  ex- 
tant :  and  these  men  enter  directly  upon  the  subjects,  in  question, 
with  the  same  clearness  arid  precision,  with  the  sanle  purity  and 
sublimity,  which  are  found  in  those,  who  followed  them.  The 
same  Jehovah  reigns  in  their  works ;  the  same  scheme  of  creation 
and  providence  ;  tne  same  systejn  of  morals  and  religion  ;  which 
prevail  every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures.  ' 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  it  is  readily  acknowledged.  But  it  must  be  •ac- 
knowledged also,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  doctrines,  ai 
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these.  The  laws  and  government  of  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  been  wise,  and  deserving  of  respect;  while  their  religious 
philosophy  was  puerile  and  contemptible. 

Should  k  be  said,  that  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  writings  are,  in 
some  instances,  prior  in  time  to  those  of  Job  and  Moses  ;  1  answer, 
that  this  is  said  r^raiuitously,  without  the  least  support  from  evi- 
dence. But  should  it  be  granted,  it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  point 
in  debate.  The  Brahminical  and  Persian  systems  are  even  more 
absurd  and  childish,  than  those  of  the  Egf/ptians  and  Greeks.  All 
of  them  contain  some -just  and  sublime  doctrines:  but  they  are 
blended  with  such  a  mass  of  despicable  rubbish,  as  to  prove,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  iirimensurable  supcM'iority  of  the  Scriplunil  system  to 
ihem  all  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  those,  who  have  delivered  the 
superior  parts  ol'lhem  to  us,  were  not  the  discoverers  of  these  just 
and  sublime  docirines  ;  but  received  them  traditionarily,  from  rev- 
elulions,  communicated  to  nien  of  preceding  ages. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  thnl  llurc  prillompkcrs^  of  every  Coun- 
try, and  of  every  age,  differpj  cndltsi'lt/ from  each  vthrr^  concern- 
ing those  parts  of  their  respective  systtms,  which  were  of  primary 
importance,  as  well  as  concerning  others.  The  tv.o  most  import- 
ant of  all  stdTfjects  of  contcm[)lation  are  God  and  the  Supreme  Good. 
Concerning  the  former  cf  these  ^  Varro^  who  probably  knew  better 
than  any  oilier  ancient,  declares,  that  tJure  were  three  hundred  dif- 
ferent  opinions.  In  other  words,  there  7vere  three  hundred  different  • 
gods  of  the  pliilosophij^  with  ivhich  ke^vas  acqvainled.  Concerning 
the  lattery  the  diversities  of  opinions^  among  the  same  men,  were. 
as  he  asserts,  trco  hundred  afid  ei^htitj-eii^hi.  If  they  differed  in 
this  manner  concerning  these  aii-mjporiant  clyccts ;  it  will  be 
easily  believed,  that  in  lorming  a  system,  into  every  pari  of  which 
these  must  enter  as  constituent  materials,  they  must  differ  in  a 
srmilar  manner.  Accordingly,  t'ney  diticr,  contend,  and  contra 
diet  each  other,  with  resj)ect  to  almost  every  thing,  which  has 
been  called  philosophy.  Nor  is  this  discordance  found  in  differ- 
ent sects  of  Philosophers  only  ;  but  in  diflirent  members  also  of  the 
same  sect,  and  in  different  discouises  of  the  same  writer. 

How'opposiie  to  all  this  is  the  af)pearance  of  the  Scriptures  I 
They  were  written,  during  the  whole  progress  of  fifteen  centuries, 
with  no  consldei-able  interval,  except  that  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew^  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  all  the  diversities  of  opin- 
ion, which  could  be  supposed  to  arise  during  this  long  period,  in 
a  single  nation,  from  any  source  whatever.  There  were  at  least 
one  hundred  writers,  and  speakers,  concerned  in  them,  as  teach- 
ers of  Divine  truth.  They  were  of  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Peasant.  The  modes,  in  which  they  wrote,  may  be 
considered  as  involving  all  those,  in  which  men  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  write,  except  such,  as  are  professedly  fictitious.  The 
states  of  society,  and  the  spheres  of  life,  in  which  the  writers  lived, 
?nd  the  occasions  which  called  forth  their  several  composidons, 
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were  at  least  equally  noiiierous,  and  diverse.  Still,  an  en  lire 
harmony  runs  through  them  all.  jimos  the  henJsman,  Matthew 
the  toll-gatherer,  ^nd  John  the  fisherman,  exhibit  the  same  just, 
clear,  extensive,  pure,  and  exahed  views  of  D.vii;c  subjccLs,  the 
same  religion,  the  same  morality,  and  the  same  scheme  of  salvation, 
with  those  of  Moses  and  Paul^  nolwithstand.ng  all  their  learning, 
and  those  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah^  David  and  Solomon^  notwithsland- 
iDg  the  high  rank,  which  ihty  held  in  human  society. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  tlial  t/m  Scriptural  writers  have 
taug  1/  a//,  which  mankind  at  prcserii  know,  concerning  morals  and 
religion.  There  is  no  rule  of  faith,  ajid  no  rule  of  practice,  known 
by  men  at  the  present  time,  and  fairly  defensible,  wliich  is  not  either 
expressly  declared,  or  unqucsiionably  implied,  m  the  Scriptures. 

It  cannot  here  be  said,  that  thcsf.  defects  of  Philosophy  arose  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  numbers^  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great 
object  ;  or  of  sufficient  zeal,  industry,  and  exertion,  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  were  engaged.  .The  number  of  men  embarked  in  this 
pursuit  was  prodigious.  Success  in  if  was  a  source  of  distinction, 
coveted  by  Kings  and  Empc  rors.  The  zeal,  with  which  it  was 
prosecutecf,  was  accordingly  intense  ;  and  the  labours,  employed 
m  it,  extended  through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

For  this  mighty  diflcrence  between  the  schemes  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  system  of  the  Scriptures,  no  Infidel  has  hitherto  account- 
ed ;  and  no  rational  account,  it  is,  presumed,  can  be  given,  not  in- 
volving a  cause,  which,  if  adequate  to  the  effect,  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult oiadmission,  more  miraculous,  than  Inspiration* 
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CONCLUSION. OENERAjL   REMARKS. 


PaavBBsa.viiL  6^-^near!  for  I  will  tveak  ofjtxeeUerU  things;  and  the  opemig  6J  ' 
ifijf  lipt  jAo//  be  right  thingi. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  after  recapitulating  the 
gjreat  subjects,  adopted  as  parts  of  a  Theological  System  in  the  se^ 
ries  of  sermons,  then.brought  to  a  close,  and  making  a  few  obser^ 
vations  on  the  import  of  the  text,  I  proceeded  to  make  some  gen- 
eral Remarks  oa  the  subject  at  large. 

In  the  first,  I  considered  the  superiority  of  the  Moral  Scheme  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  I  had  so  long  been  employed  in  unfolding'  to 
this  audience,  to  the  moral  schemes  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  second,  I  mentioned,  that  this  view  of  Theology  furnished 
ptnoerful  evidence  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  finish  the  discourse  with  two  other  re- 
marks^ which  I  had  not  then  sufficient  time  to  consider;  and  .ob- 
serve, 

III.  How  well  does  the  Theology  of  the  Scriptures  merit  the  dili- 
gent investigation  of  every  man^^fumished  with  an  enlightened  cc/u- 
cation. 

In  periods,  not  long  past,  a  great  proportion  of  those,  who  were 
liberally  educated  in  this  countfy,  reigarded  extensive  attainments 
in  Theology  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  completion 
-of  their  literary  character.  Nor  is  the  date  very  distant,  when  the 
same  views  prevailed  among  the  Protestant  nations  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  Laynien  may  be'  mentioned,  whose 
theological  acquisitions  would  have  highly  adorned  the  desk;  and 
might  justly  have  b.een  coveted  by  clergymen  of  distinguished  rep- 
utation, ft  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  these  at- 
tainments is  reviving. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  dis- 
position to  become  versed  in  Theology  has  declined ;  and  for  a 
period  of  indefinite  length  h^s  been  too  low,  not  to  excite  a  serious 
regret  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  Clergyn^en  are  often 
censured,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  too  many  instances  justly,  for 
their  want  of  sufiicient  knowledge  in  this  science.  Almost  all  lay- 
men, even  those  of  enlightened  minds,  and  extensive  acquisitions, 
are  lamentably  defective  in  their  acquaintance  with  Theology. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  wander  far  from  the  truth,  were  I  to  observe. 
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that  among  the  judicious  fanners  of  this  country,  particulariy 
among  those  most  addicted  to  readine,  there  is  a  more  extensive, 
and  a  more  accurate,  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  than  among  most  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  superior  education. 

xMany  causes  have  undoubtedly  operated  to  the  production  of  the 
ignorance  of  which  I  complain.  Among  these  I  shall  at  the  present 
time  specify  the  three  following. 

1 .  The  want  of  thai  customary  application  to  Theological  science 
among  learned  men^  which  would  of  course  recommend  it  to  those  wha 
followed  them. 

The  neglect  which  has  been  specified  above,  and  which  has 
grown  out  .of  many  co-operating  causes,  has  itself  become  a  pow- 
erful cause  of  generating  similar  negligence.  Every  rising  gener- 
ation is,  to  a  great  extent,  controlled  by  that  whicn  went  before. 
Peculiarly  is  it  true,  that  customary  opinions  and  practices  possess 
this  control.  Whatever  is  generally  adopted,  especially  by  en- 
lightened men,  is  naturally  supposed  by  such  as  are  young,  to  be 
founded  in  wisdom  and  truth ;  and  is,  therefore,  customarily  fol- 
lowed, with  littla examination.  The  youths  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, seeing  their  superiors  in  age,  and  understanding,  negligent 
of  Theological  science,  easily  believe,  that  it  merits  little  attention 
from  themselves.  The  subject  they  do  not  examine ;  but  are 
satisfied  with  merely  foUowmg  this  example.  Persons  destined 
to  the  ministry,  are  supposed  to  addict  themselves  to  this  science, 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  their  future  profession,  and  to  the 
reputation,  and  even  the  subsistence,  which  it  is  expected  to  fur- 
nish. The  example  of  these  persons  has,  therefore,  no  influence 
on  others.  Clergymen,  also,  are  supposed  to  commend  their  own 
science,  either  from  necessity,  or  decency ;  and,  however  able 
judges,  are  regarded  as  being  interested,  and  therefore  partiaU 
Hence  their  recommendations  have  comparatively  little  weight* 
Were  liberally  educated  laymen,  generally,  to  make  extensive  at- 
tainments in  Theology,  an  important  part  of  their  acquisitions ; 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  those  who  succeeded  them, 
would  addict  themselves  to  this  science  with  a  good  degree  of 
zeal  and  industry.  The  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been  amply 
supported  by  experience.  In  the  former  times,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  customary  application  of  men  in  all  the  Uberal  pro- 
fessions^ adopted  in  enlightened  countries,  to  divine  knowledge, 
forced'  the  3ame  application  on  such  as  followed  them  ;  and  that, 
through  a  long  penod.  Nor  could  even  the  process  of  licentious- 
ness exterminate  the  custom,  except  by  insensible  degrees. 

3.  TTu  sanu  evil  has  been  extended^  and  prolonged,  not  a  lUtU 
bjf  the  ridiculej  so  assiduously  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  Infidels. 

These  men  have  long  arra]^ed  themselves  against  Christianiqr- 
Their  warfiure  they  have  carried  on  in  every  manner  which  hai 
promised  them  the  least  success ;  and  with  a  spirit,  worthy  of  the 
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best  cause.  Arguments,  learning,  and  facts,  they  resorted  to,  un- 
til they  became  hopeless.  When  these  failed;  they  had  recourse 
to  ridicule,  sneers,  and  other  expressions  of  contempt :  clearly 
discerning,  that  on  young  minds,  especially,  these  weapons  would 
prevail,  where  more  honourable  modes  of  attack  would  be  pow- 
erless.  "Ridicule,"  says  Vdlaire^  a  perfectly  competent  judge 
of  this  subject,  "  will  do  every  thing ;  it  is  the  strongest  of  all 
weapons.  A  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing,  as  a  good  book.'' 
Whatever  is  ridiculed,  young  minds  are  prone  to  think  ridiculous  : 
and  nothing  has  been  so  much  ridiculed  as  Christianity.  Its  Au- 
thor was  styled  by  the  Infidels  to  whom  he  preached,  aglutlimom 
man^  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners^  and  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  taught,  has  in  modern 
times  been  loaded  with  epithets,  equally  destitute  of  justice  and 
decency.  In  truth,  there  is  no  employment,  more  absolutely  with- 
out any  foundation  in  good  sense ;  none  more  sottish;  none  more 
contemptible;  than  that  of  ridiculing  Christianity.  Still  it  has 
had,  and*  will  hereafter  have,  its  wretched  influence  oti  ciddy^ 
puerile  minds.  The  sting  will  be  felt,  dreaded,  and  shnnned ;  and 
the  least  effect  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  on  such  niinds, 
will  be  to  discourage  them  from  studying  the  doctrines,  and  em- 
bracing the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  introduction  of  ignorant  and  separatical  Preachers  into 
the  Desk  has  hady  extensively,  the  same  Unhappy  injlt^nce. 

Among  all  absurdities  there  is  none  perhaps  more  preposterous, 
than  that,  presented  to  us,  when  we  see  ignorance  and  vulgarity, 
enthusiasm  and  vociferation,  seated  in  that  desk,  which  ought  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  dignity  and  learning,  wisdom  and  piety. 
Law,  it  is  true,  has  its  pettifoggers ;  and  medicine,  its  empirics;  and 
both  are  means  of  deeply  degrading  the  professions  in  which  they 
appear.  But  these  men  are  never  employed  in  unfolding  the  truth 
of  God,  nor  in  pointing  out  the  path  to  Heaven.  The  sense  of 
their  unfitness  for  the  business  in  which  they  act,  though  strong,  is 
less  deeply  felt;  their  appearance,  less  public  and  regular;  and 
the  association  of  them  in  the  mind  with  the  sciences,  into  which 
they  intrude,  less  uniform,  alloying,  and  offensive.  The  knowledge 
which  Ignorance  is  publicly  employed  to  teach,  will  of  course  be 
believed  to  be  narrow  indeed.  The  employment  in  which  vulgar- 
ity is  summoned  to  preside,  will  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  stroiig 
tincture  of  debasement.  The  Application  of  these  remarks  to  the 
case  in  hand  is  sufficiently  melancholy,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  situation  of  this  country,  at  least,  holds  out  no  immediate,  or 
adequate  remedy.  So  long  as  men  will  rather  hear  bad  preachers, 
than  support  good  ones  ;  so  long  as  they  choose  to  drag  out  the 
hours  of  public  worship  in  hearing  folly,  instead  of  leairning  wis- 
dom^ so  long  as  deplorable  avarice  induces  them  to  resien  the 
Desk  into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  and  impudence;  the  evd  will 
exist ;  and  must  be  borne. 
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The  appearance  of  such  men  in  the  character  of  teachers  of 
religion,  insensibly,  but  almost  irresistibly,  entails  upon  Theology 
Uself  a  character,  derived,  of  course,  from  the  men  themselves. 
They  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  uncouth  in  their  demeanour,  coarse  in 
their  elocution,  clumsy  in  their  language,  and  full  of  mistakes  in 
their  opinions  ;  halt  lamentably  in  tneir  constructions  of  Scripture  ; 
dissuade  rather  than  convince  by  their  arguments ;  and  are  yet 
vain,  arrogant,  censorious,  magisterial  in  their  decisions,  and 
grossly  calumnious  towards  those  from  whose  opinions  they  difier* 
With  all  these  characteristics,  ihey  still  appear  as  teachers  of 
Religion:  a  religion,  of  which,  in  the  speculative  sense,  they 
know  almost  nothine,  and  in  the  practical  sense,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  still  less.  In  this  character  the  mind  is  prone,  in 
spite  of  itself,  to  associate  them  not  only  with  other,  and  better, 
teachers,  but  also  with  the  Religion,  which  they  profess  to  teach. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  uniting  with  this  subject,  in  a 
greater  or  less  decree,  these  wretched  characteristics  of  those  with 
whom  we  see  it  united ;  or  to  avoid  regarding  it  with  some  degree 
of  that  contempt,  and  loathing,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  fail  of 
regarding  these  men. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  memory  of  those  men,  by  whom 
Jfew'England  was  planted,  that  they  brought  with  them  a  body  of 
Ministers,  distinguished,  not  only  for  their  piety,  but  also  for  their 
learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  immediately  after  their  establish- 
ment in  this  country  they  founded  a  College  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  among  their  descendants,  a  Ministry, 
possessed  of  these  attributes.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  their  descend- 
ants, that  they  founded  other  Seminaries,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
were  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  that  they  have  regu- 
larly, and  strenuouslv,  demanded  these  attributes  in  those,  who 
were  candidates  for  the  desk.  No  class  of  men  has  in  any  age, 
since  the  colonization  of  this  country,  possessed  more  learning 
than  the  Clergy  of  its  own  Churches.  The  Episcopal  Church  has, 
also,  regularly  demanded  the  same  education  in  tho§e  whom  it  has 
destined  to  the  pulpit.  I  wish  the  same  observation  were  equally 
true  of  other  Churches. 

When,  therefore,  you  look  at  these  unauthorized  intruders,  and 
feel  the  regret,  and  the  disgust,  which  perhaps  you  cannot  avoid ; 
turn  your  eyes  to  men  of  a  superior  character  in  the  same  office; 
not  a  small  number  of  whom  would  be  ornaments  of  any  profes- 
sion, and  are  actually  ornaments  of  human  nature.  Let  their  wis- 
dom, and  worthy  become  an  overbalance  for  the  infirmities  of  these ; 
and  prove  the  means  of  effectuating  in  your  minds  a  just  rever- 
ence for  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Look,  also,  beyond  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  remember  that  Usher,  Leigh'lon,  Butler,  Berkeley,  Jer* 
emy  Taylor,  Jewel,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Owen,  Doddridge,  Wattf^ 
and  a  long  train  of  others,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  men, 
who  stand  m  the  first  rank  of  human  intelligence ;  spent  their  lives 
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in  the  study  of  Theology  ;  and  that  it  was  the  glory  of  JBacon, 
Boyltj  and  Newton^  of  Urotius,  Lockty  Mdison,  Jones  and  Johnsan^ 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  friends,  and  supporters,  of  the  Christian 
Relidon. 

The  true  reasons,  for  which  we  should  addict  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  any  science,  are  the  Pleasure^  which  it  may  yield  ^  and 
the  Profit^  to  which  it  may  conduct  us.  With  respect  to  Theology, 
both  these  reasons  lend  their  whole  force,  to  encoui*age  our  most 
diligent  and  persevering  researches* 

1.  The  science  of  Theology  is  capable  ^f  yielding  more  Pleasure 
to  the  mind  than  any  other. 

The  pleasures^  which  Science  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  mind, 
are  addressed  both  to  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding.  Of 
both  these  kinds  of  pleasure.  Theology  is  eminently  productive. 

The  Pleasures,  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  Imagination, 
are  derived  from  such  objects  as  are  new,  various,  beautiful,  refin- 
ed, great,  and  noble ;  and,  the  more  these  attributes  prevail,  the 
more  capable  are  the  objects,  in  which  they  are  found,  of  yielding 
this  species  of  pleasure.  *  But  in  no  field  of  human  pursuit  are  ob- 
jects found  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  uniformity,  which  ^re 
invested  with  these  attributes,  or  possess  the  power  of  yielding 
this  pleasure,  in  the  same  degree.  In  vain  will  you  search  for 
objects,  equally  beautiful  with  multitudes,  which  are  present xl  to 
you  in  the  Scriptures;  with  paradise  and  its  inhabitants;  with  the 
innumerable  and  most  delightful  variegations  of  excellence,  which 
adorn  the  aneelic  character;  with  the  endlessly  diversified  n^ani- 
festations  of  kindness,  compassion,  and  good  providence,  of  God 
towards  his  children ;  the  grateful  and  unaflected  effusions  of  their 

Siety  to  him ;  the  delightful  scenery,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  of  ilie 
[illennial  world,  drawn  with  such  unrivalled  elegance,  by  sev- 
eral of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  by  the  pencil  of  Isaiah ;  ihe 
charming  features  of  a  virtuous  character,  depicted  by  Christ  und 
his  Apostles ;  and  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  Church,  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty  by  the  hand  of 
St.  John. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  native  region  of  Sublimity^  both  natmal 
and  moral. 

"  The  single  volume  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  Sir  William  Jones^ 
one  of  ihe  best  judges,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  ^<  cont3ins 
more  and  higher  specimens  of  this  excellence,  than  all  the  remains 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  united."  The  God  of  the  Scripr 
tures  is  an  obiect  infinitely  sublime ;  and,  wherever  He  appears, 
whether  his  character  is  exhibited,  or  his  actions  are  recked,  He 
appears  with  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  glory  and  majesty,  to 
mich  nothing  is  equal,  nothing  second.  The  Works  of  God,  hei'e 
recounted,  are  possessed  of  a  splendour,  suited  to  his  character. 
The  Creation;  the  Deluge 5  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  the  Wilder^ 
nets,  and  Cmaans  the  Miracles,  attendant  upon  the  deatl^  Ret- 
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itrrectiony  and  Ascension,  of  the  Saviour ;  the  Resurrection  ;  the 
Conflagration  5  the  future  Judgment ;  and  future  existence  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  are  obiects,  compared  with  which,  all 
ptqer  events,  which  have  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  man, 
shrink  into  nothing. 

In  moral  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  the  Saviour  stands  alone. 
HozD  beautiful,  says  the  prophet  Isaiah^  are  the  feet  of  Htm,  thcU 
bringeth  good  tidings ;  that  publisheth  j^eace ;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good;  that  publisheth  salvatton;  that  saith  unto  Ziori, 
Thy  God  reigneth !  Unto  us,  says  the  same  Prophet,  a  child  is 
bom  ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given  :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder^ 
ful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age, 
the  Prince,  of  peace. 

On  this  divine  subject  I  have  no  room  to  expatiate ;  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  done  more  jus- 
tice to  it  than  can,  within  the  same  compass,  be  done  a  second 
time  ;  when  they  inform  us  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  Heaven  and 
the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory. 

Not  less  distinguished  is  this  science  for  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sesseS}  and  the  means  which  it  fumishes,/or  refining  the  views,  and 
the  tdste,  of  man.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Scriptures  forbid  every 
thing,  which  is  hnpure  and  licentious  ;  and,  on  the  other,  efiectu- 
ally  discourage  every  thing,  which  is  gross  and  groveUing.  To 
accomplish,  this  combined  purpose,  they  commenced  their  efforts 
in  the  only  efficacious  manner :  viz.  purifying  the  affections  of  the 
heart.  Wherever  these  are  gross  and  debased,  the  imagination 
will  be  gross,  and  the  taste  debased.^  So  universally  is  this  true, 
that  no  advantages  of  education,  no  superiority  of  talents,  no  ac- 
quisition of  learning,  po  refinement  of  society,  have  hitherto  had 
sufficient  power  to  purify  the  fancy  and  the  taste,  where  the  affec- 
tions had  been  yielded  to  licentious  indulgences.  A  gross  heart 
will  delieht  in  gross  objects  ;  and  on  these  obiects,  so  long  as  they 
are  relisned,  the  Imaemation  will  love  to  dwell.  Elegance  of  mind 
grows  out  of  the  refinement  of  the  heart.  It  is  hence,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Paul  and  John,  of  Peter  and  James,  their  images,  and 
their  language,  are  immeasurably  removed  from  the  gross  efforts 
of  heathen  antiquity.  Had  Cicero^s  Oration  for  Ccdius,  or  the 
third  Ecloeue  of  the  polite  and  elegant  Virgil,  formed  a  part  of 
the  Sacred  volume;  either  would  have  furnished  an  areument 
against  their  Inspiration,  which  all  succeeding  ages  could  never 
have  refuted :  and  Infidelity  would  long  since  have  gained  a  final 
triumph  over  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  presented  every  where  with  those  ob- 
jects, which,  more  incomparably  than  any  other,  originate,  and  es- 
tablish, refined  affections,  spotless  views,  and  dignified  excursion- 
of  the  imagination.  Bv  a  continual  correspondence  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  tne  affections  are  gradually,  and  in  a  sense 
instinctively,  purified*    By  a  firequent  recurrence  to  its  sentiments 
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and  imagery,  the  imagination  is  exalted,  and  the  taste  wrought 
into  elegance ;  as  silver  is  beautified  by  the  hand  of  the  burnish- 
er. By  conversing  with  noble  obiects,  the  mind  is  ennobled  in  a 
manner,  and  to  a  degree,  which  will  admit  no  parallel ;  is  estranged 
from  every  thing  low  and  little ;  assumes,  insensibly,  a  portion  of 
the  celestial  character ;  and  directs  its  flight,  unceasingly,  towards 
beaven. 

On  the  variety,  and  consequent  novelty,  of  objects,  every 
where  presented  by  the  Scriptures  to  the  imagination,  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  expatiate.  Both  are  unceasmg;  both  are  end- 
less; and  as  they  are  successively  unfolded  to  rational  beings, 
will  regularly  enhance  their  enjoyments  throughout  the  ages  of 
eternity. 

There  is  another,  and  very  important  view,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject demands  our  consideration.  Theology  spreads  its  influence 
9ver  ihe  creation^  and  providence,  of  God}  ana  gives  to  both  o/- 
most  all  their  heaiUy^  and  sublimity.  Creation  and  providence, 
jeen  by  the  eye  of  Theology,  and  elucidated  by  the  glorious  com- 
mentary on  both,  furnishedin  the  Scriptures,  become  new  objects 
to  the  mind;  immeasurably  more  noble,  rich,  and  delightful,  than 
they  can  appear  to  a  worldly,  sensual  mind.  The  heaveius  and 
the  earth,  and  the  great  as  well  as  numberless  events,  which  result 
from  the  divine  administration,  are  in  themselves  vast,  wonderful, 
freouently  awful,  in  many  instances  solemn,  in  very  many  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  in  a  great  number  eminently  sublime.  All 
these  attributes,  however,  thev  possess,  if  considered  only  in  the 
abstract,  in  degrees  very  humble,  and  diminutive,  compared  with 
the  appearance,^  which  they  make,  when  beheld  as  the  works  of 
JsHOVAHr  Mountains,  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  are  majestic 
and  sublime.  Hills  and  valleys,  soft  landscapes,  trees,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  and  many  objects  in  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
doms, are  beautiful.  But  what  is  this  beauty,  what  is  this  gran- 
deur, compared  with  that  agency  of  God,  to  which  they  owe  their 
being  ?  Think  what  it  is  for  the  Almighty  hand  to  spread  the 
plains ;  to  heave  the  mountains ;  and  to  pour  the  ocean.  Look 
at  the  verdure,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  m  the  mild  season  adorn 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Uncreated  hand  fashions  their  fine 
forms ;  paints  their  exc^uisite  colours ;  and  exhales  their  delightful 
perfumes.  In  the  spring,  his  life  re-animates  the  world :  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  his  bounty  is  poured  out  upon  the  hills  and 
valleys :  in  the  winter,  his  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  stormy 
and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  His  hand  hung  the  earth 
Mipon nothing }  lighted  up  the  sun  in  the  heavens;  and  rolls  the 
jAanets^  and  the  comets,  tnrough  the  immeasurable  fields  of  ether, 
tlis  breath  kindled  the  stars:  his  voice  called  into  existence  worlds 
imivmerable ;  and  filled  the  expanse  with  animated  being.  To 
all  be  is  present:  over  all  he  rules :  for  all  he  provides.  The  mmd, 
attempered  to  divine  contemplation,  finds  him  in  every  solitude  $ 
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mep;t^'him  In  every  walk ;  and  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times, 
itsf  jlf  surrounded  by  God. 

How  superior  are  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  when 
cc/nsiderca  in  this  manner,  to  the  highest  conceptions,  formed  by 
a  worldly  mind,  which  merely  looks  at  the  things  themselves;  and 
vrith  a  folly,  a  stupidity,  which  is  extreme,  stops  short  of  their  Au- 
thor.    How  enhanced  is  their  beauty !  how  exalted  their  sublnnity ! 

The  pleasures,  yielded  by  Science,  to  the  Understanding,  are 
derived,  extensively,  from  the  same  sources,  which  furnish  so 
much  delight  to  the  hnagination.  For,  the  Understanding,  also, 
finds  exquisite  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  new,  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime. At  the  same  time,  it  is  peculiarly  delighted  with  such  views, 
as  expand  the  intellectual  powers,  and  with  such  objects,  as  are 
seen  to  possess'  fitness  for  valuable  purposes ;  the  symmetry  of 
parts  happily  arranged  in  a  system ;  the  rectitude  apparent  in 
their  own  nature ;  and  their  utility  to  moral  beings,  and  to  the 
universe. 

Many  sciences  ar6  without  a  question  suflSciently  extensive  to 
employ,  and  exhaust,  all  the  efforts  of  the  intellect.  This  is  true 
df  Mathematical  and  Metaphysical  science,  of  Natural  Philosphy 
and  Astronomy,  Medical  science,  Law  and  Civil  policy.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  eminently  true  of  Theo- 
logical science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  Character,  Word,  and 
Works,  of  God  ;  the  nature  of  Man  ;  his  apostacy ;  his  restoration 
to  the  Divine  Kingdom ;  his  virtue,  existing  as  a  principle,  and 
operating  practically  in  all  his  duties  to  God,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  himself;  the  character,  offices,  and  kingdom,  of  the  Mediator  t 
the  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  agency  in  renewing  and 
sanctifying  man,  and  in  conaucting  him  to  endless  life ;  and  that 
boundless  scheme  of  disnensations,  which  controls  all  human  con- 
cerns in  the  present  world,  and  beyond  the  grave  dh-ects  the  -cx- 
istence  of  men  and  angels,  their  employments  and  their  allotments, 
for  ever. 

At  the  same  time.  Theology  Is  conversant,  more  than  all  odier 
sciences,  with  that,  which  is  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  sublime: 
I  mean  with  that,  which  is  seen  to  be  such  by  the  Intellect,  and 
not  merely  that,  which  Js  felt  to  be  such  by  the  Imagination.  Hie 
truths  of  Theology  are  without  limits  conversant  with  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  and  are  extensively  employed  in  unfolding  toman  wlnft- 
ever  is  lovely,  "and  dignified,  in  the  intellectual  tiature.  Tlicre  is 
no  beautj,  or  dignity,  of  mind,  but  virtue :  and  there  is  no  vhrtoe 
but  that,  which  is  Evangelical.  It  is  noble  and  lovely,  when,  m 
its  £urest  forms,  it  is  seen  in  such  beings,  as  we  ere.  in  migds  it 
18  sublime,  and  wonderful.  In  Jebovah  it  is  exalted  not  on^' 
above  all  conception,  but  above  all  blessing  and  prctise :  a  smmiilt, 
which,  receding  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  finite  minds,  wfl^^at 
thev  ascend  througn  the  endless  succession  of  ages,  rise  l^hetp 
ana  higher,  and  higher,  for  ever* 
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As  the  student  of  Thealogy  travels  over  the  scheme  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  disclosed  distinctly  to  his  view  by  the  Kght  of 
Revehtion ;  as  he  wanders,  especially,  through  the  moral  world, 
and  sees  the  objects,  which  are  presented  to  him,  continually  new, 
beautiful,  and  exalted ;  as  his  prospects  unceasingly  expand ;  as 
his  conceptions  perpetually  ascend  ;  he  is  every  where  delighted, 
unless  he  is  incapable  of  being  delighted,  with  the  splendour  of 
iXK)ral  excellence,  shining  upon  him  from  every  direction,  investing 
every  object  with  glory  and  beauty,  and  raising  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  Creator,  and  his  kingdom,  to  greater  and  greater 
heights,  while  he  hves.  In  this  respect,  momentous  and  delight- 
ful oeyond  measure,  all  other  sciences  are  comparatively  limited, 
humble,  and  insigniticant. 

Nor  is  Theology  less  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  make  the 
student  useful  both  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  To  ourselves, 
the  highest  point  of  utility  is  to  become  wise  and  good :  to  others, 
to  establish  in  them  the  same  character.  The  tendency  of  other 
sciences  to  accomplish  these  ends  is,  at  the  best,  feeble,  and  re- 
mote :  that  of  Theology  is  direct,  and  efficacious.  How  many 
Eersons  even  in  humble  life,  and  possessing  very  limited  view§, 
ave  become  virtuous  by  studying  the  Scriptures !  The  nobleness 
of  the  Bereans  was  obtained  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  exhibited,  in 
searching  this  sacred  volume  with  diligence,  and  candour:  and 
hence  they  were  prepared  to  receive  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
wiih  all  readiness  of  mind.  The  effects,  produced  upon  them,  wilt 
be  found  by  others ;  and,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  will 
ever  be  found.  By  a  solemn,  daily,  earnest,  intercourse  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  mind,  not  improbably  in  all  cases,  be- 
comes habitually  sober ;  purified  from  i.^  ss  the  J  :\;  furnished 
with  those,  which  are  refined  and  noble  ;  imbrue.  1  v.  .ih  an  increas- 
ing relish  for  that,  which  is  great  nnrl  good ;  and  v.iibdi-awn  from 
that,  which  is  little,  sordid,  and  sol/r^  i.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  great  multitudes  ol  i  Linkind  have  already  become 
Christians,  merely  by  reading  the  ocriptures,  sent  so  extensively 
through  the  worla  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Virtuous  men  are,  essentially,  the  only  useful  men  to  others ; 
the  only  men,  whose  usefulness  will  extend  its  efficacy  into  the  re- 
gions of  future  being,  and  promote  the  interests  of  immortality. 
Compared  with  this,  all  other  usefulness  is  narrow,  and  momentary. 
To  save  a  soul  from  deaths  and  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ^  is  to 
be  a  benefactor  indeed,  and  to  expand  beneficence  through  eternal 
ages.  Such  men  are,  also,  the  essential  benefactors  to  their  fel- 
low-men in  the  present  world  '^  those,  from  whom  wise  counsels, 
important  kind  offices,  solid  consolations,  and  beneficial  examples, 
are  derived.  Accordingly,  to  such  men  are  regularly  confided,  in 
almost  all  cases  where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  protection, 
and  the  management,  of  the  important  private  concerns  of  those 
around  them,  when  these  things  demand  the  assistance  of  otherv^ 
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beside  those  who  are  immediately  interested.  There  is  no  case  of 
such  a  nature,  where  the  superiority  of  virtuous  men  is  not  felt,  and 
acknowledged.  To  such  men  he,  who  has  a  just  cause,  will  refer 
it:  he,  who  leaves  children,  will  commit  them  to  his  guardianship : 
he,  who  makes  a  Will,  will  constitute  them  his  executors:  he, 
who  is  in  distress,  will  look  to  them  both  for  assistance  and  conso- 
lation. 

Among  the  modes,  in  which  Laymen,  versed  in  theological  sci- 
ence, have  been  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  to  elucidate  and  de- 
fend Revelation  and  its  doctrines,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
its  precepts,  and  thus  to  contribute  universally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in  the 
world,  is  one,  of  the  highest  moment.  The  concerns  of  ReligioD 
have,  in  most  countries  and  ages,  been  left  too  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Ministei's.  Ministers,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  however 
able,  however  faithful,  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  and  are 
therefore  ill-matched  with  an  enormous  multitude  of  opposers^ 
Ministers,  alsoj  arc  regarded,  and  ever  will  be  regarded,  not  only 
by  their  open  enemies,  but  by  all  the  stupid,  worldly,  cold-hearted 
men,  as  saying,  and  doing,  whatever  they  say  or  do,  cither  for  the 
defence,  or  advancement,  of  Christianity,  officially  ;  from  necessi- 
ty, imposed  on  them  by  a  regard  to  their  reputation ;  from  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  doctrines,  which  they  have  long  taught ;  from 
!)arty  attachment  to  those,  with  whom  they  have  been  long  pro- 
essionally  united;  and  from  selfish  wishes  to  provide  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  All  these  things  can  be  said 
with  some  appearance  of  truth;  v  ^  \  however  groundless,  icannot 
always  be  satisfactorily  refuted.  2No:ie  of  them  are,  however,  ap- 
plicable to  Laymen,  when  employed  in  ihe  same  cause.  Theg 
will  ordi^rily  be  acknowledged  to  act  in  this  case  from  real  con- 
viction ;  under  the  influence  of  no  necessity ;  without  any  partic- 
ular attachment  to  party ;  without  prejudice  ;  without  bias.  Their 
numbers  also,  and  often  their  employments  and  character,  are,  or 
may  be,  such,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  whole  violence,  the  con- 
tempt, and  the  sneers,  of  irreligious  men. 

•  Accordingly,  many  Laymen  have  rendered  to  Revelation  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance.  The  names  of  Bacon,  Bot^U^ 
^ewton^  Locke,  and  Grotius,  of  Pascal,  Addison^  Johnson,  LittU' 
ton,  and  fVest,  of  Jones,  Teignmoulh^  Bryant,  Sharp,  and  WUbtr* 
force,  together  with  many  othei*s,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance, as  champions  of  truth  and  righteousness,  illustrious  sup- 
porters of  Christianity,  and  glorious  instruments  of  piety  and  sal* 
vation  to  mankind.  What  a  sanction  on  this  employment  did 
Grotius  leave  at  the  close  of  his  life;  when,  referring  to  his  ab- 
sorption in  learning  of  other  kinds,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  not 
devoted  his  days  wholly  to  Religion,  he  exclaimed,  "  Heu  !  vitas 
perdidi,  nil  opcrose  agendo :"  "  Alas !  I  have  lost  life  in  lalxK' 
rtously  doing  nothing."     Who  was  ever  an  abler  judge  of  this 
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subject  ?  In  what  circumstances  could  a  judgment  be  more  evi- 
dently sincere  ? 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Laymen,  by  assuming  their 
proper  part  in  the  support  of  Christianity,  awaken,  and  increase, 
a  just  sense  of  their  own  duty  as  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer; 
realize  that  his  cause  lies  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  Ministers  ; 
and  feel  the  importance  of  thinking,  planning,  and  acting,  vigor- 
ously in  his  behalf.  That,  in  which  we  take  no  other  concern 
than  what  is  experienced  in  contemplation,  will  never  be  very 
near  to  our  hearts.  Its  importance  may  be  coldly  acknowledged; 
but  it  will  awaken  neither  interesi,  nor  efforts.  When  we  begin 
to  act,  we  begin  to  feel.  Were  Laymen  to  act  more  generally, 
and  more  vigorously,  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  its  interests 
would  come  home  to  their  hearts ;  and  they  would  speedily  be- 
come more  virtuous,  and  more  useful,  members  of  Christian  so- 
ciety. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  subject,  not  only  because 
of  its  inherent  importance,  but  also  because  it  has  not,  within  my 
information,  been  brought  into  the  desk ;  and  because  there  is  no 
place  where  it  can  with  more  propriety  be  introduced  than  in  this, 
and  no  audience,  to  which  it  can  with  more  propriety  be  ad- 
dressed. 

IV.  How  solemnlff^  docs  the  Scriptural  system  cf  Doctrines  and 
Precepts  demand  the  cordial  reception  of  every  man^  to  whom  it  is 
ptiblished! 

Every  one  of  those,  who  hear  me,  is  a  creature  of  God ;  an 
accountable  creature ;  an  immortal  creature.  Every  one  is  bound 
to  the  grave,  and  the  judgment.  Every  one  is  a  candidate  for 
heaven,  or  hell.  To  every  one,  life  is  a  day  of  trial.  On  your 
conduct  in  this  life  is  suspended  your  destiny  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

All  of  you,  also,  are  sinners.  You  have  offended  God.  You 
have  broken  his  most  holy  law,  times  innumerable,  with  a  bold 
hand,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  mind  mind.  By  that  law  you  are  con- 
demned, and  cannot  be  justified. 

Your  sins,  also,  are  gross  and  dreadful ;  not  perhaps  scanda- 
I0U8,  and  such  as  cover  you  with  infamy ;  but  such,  as  have  been 
committed  in  the  meridian  day  of  the  Gospel,  against  the  dictates 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  against  blessings  of  high  moment, 
daily  and  hourly  reneived.  Ignorance  of  your  Lord's  will  you  can- 
not plead,  for  you  have  known  it  from  early  life.  Leisure  for  un- 
derstanding it,  books,  instructions,  motives,  have  been  supplied 
to  you  with  a  munificent  hand.  Your  allotments  in  life  have  been 
mercifully  distributed  by  the  CTeat  Benefactor.  He  has  called  to 
you  with  a  voice  of  unspeakable  kindness.  He  has  charmed  yon 
with  continual  testimonies  of  parental  love. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  amid  so  many  inducements  to  htar, 
and  to  obey,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  placed  himself  directljr 
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before  your  eyes,  suspended  on  the  cross,  and  expiring  in  agonies, 
to  alone  for  your  sins,  and  to  reconcile  you  to  God.  He  has  olTer- 
ed  to  you  himself,  and  all  his  blessin^^s :  and  of  you  he  has  recjuir- 
ed  nothing,  but  cordially  to  receive  him.  Instead  of  listening, 
there  is  but  too  melancholy  reason  to  believe,  you  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  and  a  blind  eye,  to  all  that  he  has  said,  and  done.  He 
has  called  ;  but  you  have  refused.  To  what  has  he  called  you  ? 
To  purification  from  sin  ;  to  forgiveness;  to  sanctificatlon  ;  to  the 
attainment  of  the  cvcrhistiue;  love  of  God;  to  the  possession  of 
heaven  ;  to  the  blessings  of  immortal  life. 

But  he  knew,  that  your  hearts  were  harder  than  the  nether  mill- 
stone. He  therefore  sent  his  holy  and  good  .Spirit  into  the  world, 
to  enlighten  your  minds  ;  to  convince  you  of  your  guilt  and  dan- 
ger; to  unfold  to  you  the  divine  excellence  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
by  the  renovation  of  your  hearts  to  persuade  you  to  embrace  him 
as  he  is  offered  to  vou  in  the  Gospel.  A  thousand  times  has  this 
glorious  Agent  awakened  in  your  minds  a  solemn  sense  of  their 
worth,  and  their  immortality  ;  led  you  to  serious  reilections  on 
your  guilt;  excited  in  you  alarming  apprehensions  concerning  death, 
and  the  judgment;  and  prompted  you  to  sober  resolutions  of  re- 
pentance, and  reformation. 

All  these  benevolent  etibrts  you  have  resisted.  All  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  all  the  benevolent  offers,  which  Christ  has  made  you, 
all  his  merciful  invitations  and  promises,  you  have  rejected.  On 
his*  cross  you  have  cast  contempt.  To  his  character  you  have 
been  hostile.  You  have  grieved  ihz  Spirit  of  grace*  You  have 
wrongfid  your  own  souls. 

Still,  you  are  bound  to  eternity.  You  must  die :  you  will  be 
judged  :  you  will  be  rewarded  according  lo  your  works.  Consider 
Ihisj  ye  that  forget  God  ;  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces^  and  there  be  fioiK. 
to  deliver. 

In  this  solemn,  this  exposed,  situation,  immeasui-ably  interestii.g 
to  etery  one  of  you,  what  measures  will  you  take  ?  Remember, 
that,  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  do,  God  will  take  his  own 
measures.  You  may  wish,  that  he  would  do  otherwise.  You  moy 
hope,  you  may  believe,  you  may  determine,  that  he  will  bend  his 
purposes  so,  as  to  make  them  more  palatable  to  you.  Under  this 
determinauon,  and  with  these  hopes,  you  may  feel  yourselves  safe; 
and  say,  Peace^peace^  when  there  is  no  peace.  Like  Agag^  you  may 
exclaim.  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past  /  when  you  are  on 
the  point  of  being  hewed  in  pieces.  The  providence  of  your  Mak- 
er, whatever  you  may  wish,  or  believe,  will  move  on  uointerrupC- 
edly,  and  immutably,  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  one  of  Lis 
purposes ;  and  of  those,  which  respect  your  salvation,  aud  yowr 
perdition^  as  truly  as  any  other.  When  you  come  Co  the  regiom 
of  wo ;  with  what  anguish  will  you  look  back  upon  vour  present 
life ;  and  wish,  that  you  had  now  listened  to  the  calls  of  mercy  { 
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that  you  had  been  roused  from  this  sleep  of  death,  and  obtained 
^  life  from  the  hands  of  the  Saviour! 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  every  one  should  be  learned  in  Theolo- 
gy :  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  be  a  Christian.  The 
souls  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  are  alike  immortal ;  and 
are  alike  destined  to  endless  happiness,  or  endless  misery.  How 
will  you  acquire  this  glorious  blessing,  and  escape  this  absolute 
ruin  ?  There  is  but  one  path,  which  has  hitherto  conducted  ;  there 
is  but  one  path,  which  will  ever  conduct ;  mankind  to  eternal  life. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  and  was  never 
discovered  by  human  philosophy.  •  The  cell  of  Philosophy  is  dug 
beneath  the  ground ;  is  dark,  cold,  and  comfordess ;  and  was 
never  visited  by  the  -sunshine  of  heaven.  The  miserable  rush- 
light, which  glimmers  along  its  walls,  scarcely  enables  this  god- 
dess, of  man's  creation,  to  distinguish  her  own  footsteps  around  the 
dreary  cavern  ;  and  shows  no  avenue  to  the  world  above.  Here 
no  celestial  messenger  ever  arrived ;  and  no  tidings  from  that 
world  were  ever  announced.  Here  God  is  neither  worshipped, 
loved,  nor  known  ;  the  voice  of  mercy  was  never  heard ;  and  sal- 
vation was  never  proclaimed,  sought,  nor  found. 

The  Gospel,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  this  desolate 
mansion,  is  the  garden  of  Eden  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Here  Je- 
hovah manifests  himself  in  the  Shechinah  ;  as  of  old  he  caused  the 
glory  of  his  presence  to  dmell  at  the  east  of  Paradise  above  the  Cher^ 
ubim.*  Here  his  answers  are  ^given  to  the  inquiring  penitent. 
Here  angels  are  again  heard  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  /  peace  on  earth  ;  and  good-will  towards  men* 
Here  the  Saviour  is  bom  ;  and  publishes  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Grace  fixes  his  divine  abode,  and  sheds 
piety,  and  peace,  and  faith,  and  hope,  upon  the  assembly  of  the 
first-born.  Here,  finallv,  commences  the  hieh'way  of  holiness^ 
which  leads  directly  to  the  regions  of  immortalitv. 

Who,  in  this  house,  can  contemplate  these  tilings  without  the 
strongest  emotions  ?  Who  can  behold  his  all  at  ha^rd  ;  his  soul, 
his  eternal  well-being,  at  stake ;  without  inexpressible  anxiety  t 
Life  and  death,  both  eternal,  are  here  the  objects  of  choice.  Whose 
bosom  must  not  thrill;  whose  heart  must  not  throb;  when,  famish- 
ing with  thirst,  and  perishing  with  hunger,  he  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven,  calling  directly  to  himself,  Ho/  every  oru  that  thirstethl 
come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money:  comedy  e^  buy  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money,  andvnlhoutpricem 
With  what  transport  will  he  learn,  that  the  voice,  which  conveys 
this  delightful  invitation,  is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God !  Must 
not  his  soul  expand,  with  ecstasy,  to  see  the  Almighty  arm  of  this 
glorious  Person  stretched  out,  to  seize  him,  while  walking  on  the 
Drink  of  perdition,  and  convey  him  to  the  world  of  joy  ? 

*  Genasii  iii.  24,  parapbresed  by  tbe  Targams. 
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On  the  brink  of  perdition  every  sinner  in  thishotise  k  walking  at 
the  present  moment.  The  onljr  way,  back,  to  eternal  life;  the  only 
safety,  the  only  hope ;  is  found  in  the  Gospel.  Strive,  then,  with 
all  possible  earnestness  to  ejiter  in  al  the  strait  gate^  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  deKghtful  path.  Now  the  gate  is  open  :  soon, 
to  you,  it  will  be  shut.  Now  the  path  is  illumined  by  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  :  soon  it  will  be  lost  in  inlerm'mable  darkness.  Now 
heaven  invites  you  to  enter  in,  and  be  saved*  Soon  its  doors  will 
be  closed  for  ever.  Now  God  is  reconcileable  to  you :  the  Sa- 
viour proffers  himself,  and  all  his  blessings,  to  your  acceptance ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  waiting  to  renew  you  to  repentance. 
How  soon  will  all  these  blessings  retire  beyond  your  reach ;  the 
hope  of  salvation  set,  to  rise  no  more ;  and  the  voice  of  meicy  be 
dmxxh  for  ever! 
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Persons  by  whom  administcredjxlo.  397 

Disbtereslediiess,  •  •  •  •  do.  48t 
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Dirinity  of  Oirist :  proyed  by  his  being  spoken  of  in  the 

Scriptures,  as  the  true  and 
perfect  God,  .  I.  534 

by  its  being  the  sole  ground  of 
«  consistency  in  the  schenie  of 

Redemption,  •  I.  562 

by  the  Jews  being  otherwise  in* 

nocent  in  his  crucifixion,     L  571 
by  the  Apostles  being  otherwise 
guilty  of  leading  mankind  in- 
to idolatry,  .  I.  572 
objections  to  Unitarian  doctrines^     II.    20 
to  their  management  of  the 
controversy, 


Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Divorce,     •  •  • 

Drunkenness:  its  nature, 
causes, 
evils, 

preventives, 
Duelling,  •  • 

Duties  of  Ministers:  Preaching, 
Study, 


II.  35 
do.  371 
III.  422 
do.  382 
do.  383 
do.  385 


do. 
do. 
IV. 
do. 


393 
357 
246 
273 


Conducting  the  Ordinances  of  Public 
Worship,      .  .  .        do.  278 

Presiding  over  and  directing  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  .        do.  279 

Aiding  in  the  Ordination  of  other  Mi- 
nisters,        .  .  .do.  280 

Instructing  the  flock  in  private,        do.  282 


Earth:  created  by  God,                 .           •  •         I.  329 

order  of  its  creation,            •           •  •do.  A. 

objections  answered,           •           •  •do.  336 

Education,  Religious,  of  Children:  a  doty,  ^  .       IV.  182 

mode  in  which  to  be 

done,  .        do.  193 

motives  to  its  perfonn- 

ance,  •       do.  ^01 

Effect  and  Cause,               •           •           •  •         I*  75 

ETighth  Commandment :  Idleness,    •           •  •       III*  436 

Prodigality,           .  •       do.  439 

Fraud,       •           •.  •       do.  448 

Gaminfff                «  •       do.  462 

Elders,        .           •           .           .           •  .       IV.  225 

Etenml  Series, I.  90 

Eternity  of  God:  ptored  by  reason,-          •  •       do.  129 
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Eternity  of  God:  proved  by  revelation,       .  .  I.  129 

Evidences  of  Regeneration :  what  are  not  evidences,        IIL     15 

what  are  evidences,  do.     27 

difficulties  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  these  evidences 
to  ourselves,  •        III.     41 

Example  of  Christ,  .  •  •  •         IL  813 

Extraordinary  Means  of  Grace :  Baptism,  •        IV.  298 

Lora's  Supper^  do.  356 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  do.  386 


Faith:  a  duty,         •  •  •  •  .do.  312 

its  nature,  •  •  •  .do.  324 

its  influence  on  man's  justification,  .        do.  338 

reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James  on  this  subject,  do.  34 
influence  of  works  on  our  justification,  •        do.     to. 

justification  by  faith  does  not  lessen  the  motives  to 

obedience,  •  •  •  •         II.  358 

only  source  of  obedience,     .  .         11.  368.  IV.  34 

Faith  and  Repentance  necessary  to  restore  us  to  obedience,  IV,  27 

Fall  of  Man,  .  .  .  .  .  I.  404 

Fallen  Angels :  objections  against  their  exbtence  answered, 

I.  317 

loss  of  their  first  estate,        •  •        do.  3QSt 

loss  of  their  original  residence!         •        do.  323 

their  Dresent  residence,        •  .do.  324 

their  clestiny,  •  •  •        do.    ib. 

False  Renenlance,  •  •  •  .         II.  401 

Fmal  Juagment,      •  •  •  •  •       IV.  442 

Firmament,  •••••!.  280 

First  Commandment :  Idolatry,       •  •  •        IIL  163 

First  Great  Commandment :  Love  to  God,  •        do.     63 

Forms  of  Prayer,  .  .  .  .        IV.  417 

Fourth  Comikandment:  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,   HI.  222,  233 

Chan^  of  die  Sabbath,      •        IIL  233 

objections  answered,  •        do.  245 

manner  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  do.  261 

reflections,  •  •        ^  273 

Fmdy       ••••••       do.  448 


g,     •  •  •  .  •  •       do*  46S 

God:  ms Existence,  •  •  •  •  L    79 

Self-Existence,  •  •  •  •       do.    8S 

Uhhy,  •  •  •  •        do.  114 

Attributes.  hV^^  ^^'  ^^  ^">  '^ 
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God :  his  Decrees,  .  •  •  •  I-  238,  251 

Sovereignty,         •        .    •  •  •  ^'  ^^^ 

Works,  .  ..   1.278,291,303,329,341 

Grace,  Free  :  the  source  of  Justification,      .  .         IL  304 

r.-      \m  4r   n^.  TV  5  ^8,  49,  60,  75,  86,  96,  108,  125 

Grace,Meansof:Ordinary,lV.  <  j34^  ^44^  ,57^  171^  132^  I93 

C206,  221,  233,  246,  259 
Extraordinary,  IV.  <273,  290,  298,  312,  324 
(338,  355,  370,  386 


IV. 

do. 
do. 

I. 

II. 

do. 
do. 


Hearing  the  word  of  God, 

Heaven  :  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Righteous, 

its  happiness. 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  .  •      .      • 

Holiness  of  Christ :  exemplified  in  his  Piety, 

.  his  Benevolence, 
his  Self-Government, 
its  importance  to  the  Distinction  of  his 
Character,       .         11. 
to  enable  him  to  magnify 
the  law  of  God,        If. 
to  give  the  necessary  effi- 
cacy to  his  sufferings 
for  mankind,  11. 

to  his  setting  before  men 
an  example  of  right- 
eousness,        .         II. 
1. 


Holy  Angels :  created  by  God, 
their  rank,    . 
attributes, 
employments. 
Holy  GhoBt :  his  character, 

agency  in  regeneration, 
Humility,     •  •  •  • 


do. 
do. 
do. 
IL 
do. 
III. 


75 

489 
501 
280 
155 
160 
162 

172 

175 


180 


183 
291 
293 
294 
307 
870 
395 
85 


Ideas  and  Exercises,  •  •  • 

Idleness,      .  .  •  •  • 

Idol* Worship :  its  history, 

extent,      ^  •  • 

manner*  in  which  performed, 
Inmiateriality  of  the  soul,  .      ^     • 

Immutability  of  God :  proved  by  revelation, 

reason,     • 
an  encouragement  to  prayer. 
Inability  of  man  to  obey  the  law  of  God,      . 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  *  •  • 


I.  366 

III.  436 
do.  174 
do.  179 
do.  180 

I.  354 
do,  130 
do.  t6. 
do.  137 

IV.  16 
II.  10 
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Increase  of  Grace,  ••••II.  64$ 

Independence  of  God :  proved  by  his  omnipotence,  L  158 

Infant  Baptism :  objections  answered,  •  •        lY.  312 

the  same  ordinance  with  Circumcision,   do^  334 

warranted  by  the  Scriptures,  •        do.  333 

Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  •  •  •         IL  130 

Intercession  of  Christ :  for  whom  offered,     •  •        do.  330 

how  performed,        •  .do.  333 

Intercourse  with  religious  men :  its  effects  on  persons  destitute 

of  religion,  IV.  157 

on  religious  men,  do.  163 


Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,        .  .  •  .11.  538 

Judgment,  Final,  •  •  .  •        lY.  443 

Justice  of  God :  proved  by  his  providence,  .  I.  194 

by  revelation,         •  .        do.  197 

opposition  to  this  attribute  the  cause  of  the 

denial  of  revelation,  •  I.  300 

Justification :  its  nature,      •  .  •  •         IL  347 

its  source,      •  •  •  •        do^  304 

the  means,     .  «  •  •do.  313 

CHmg :  when  lawful,         •  •  ^  •        m.  347 

when  unlawful,      •  •  •  •do.  353 

Kingdom  of  Christ :  its  reality,         •  •  •II.  343 

its  extent,         •  •  .do.  344 

assumed  for  the  Church,  •        do.  345 


Law  of  God:  its  character,  .  •  .III.    53 

in  what  comprehended,  •  •  ID.  53, 16S 

man's  inability  to  obey  it,       •  •        IV.     16 

Lewdness,  •  .         •  •  •  .        JIL  407 

LcntPs  Supper :  its  Nature,  •  .  •        IV  •  355 

Design :  lo  represent  Christ's  death,    do.  356 

prove  his  Mission  and  Gospel, 

IV.  356 
harmonize  Christians,  do.  364 

represent  his  love,      .        do.    & 
QuaBfications  of  Communicants; — 

Membership  in  the  Church  in  full 

standing,  .  .        IV.  365 

Persuasion  of  their  own  piety,      do.  368 

Disposition  with  which  to  be  attended ; — 

Admiration  of  Christ,  .        IV.  376 

Gratitude  to  him,      .  .         dQ»  ^73 
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Lord^s  Supper :  Disposition  with  which  to  be  attended ; — 

Humility,       .            .  .IV.  374 

Purposes  of  obedience,  .        do.  376 

Brotherly  Love,        .  .        do.    t6.  * 

Universal  Benevolence,  .        do.  378 

Motives  to  the  attendance,  .        do.  379 

Love :  its  nature,                 •            •            •  •         II.  365 

its  reality,                 •            •            •  .do.  479 

objections  answered,             .             •  II.  477, 487 

Love  to  God :  Benevolence  to  God,             •  .        III.    63 

Complacency  in  his  Character,  •        do.     65 

Gratitude  to  God,     •            •  •        do.     66 

Reverence  of  God,    •            •  .  .        do.     73 

Humility,      •            •            •  •         do.     85 

Resignation,  .            •            •  •        do.     97 

Love  to  man:  its  Nature,                 •            •  •        do.  110 

Extent,    •             •            •  •         do.  112 

Lying :  its  nature,               •            •            •  .do.  485 

causes,               •      .      •            •  •        do.  491 

mischiefs,            •           '  •            •  .do.  496 

preventives,        •  .         •            •  •do.  507 


L  435,448,461, 


Han :  Created  hy  God,       • 
Time  of  his  creation, 
his  Nature,  • 

End  of  his  creation,  • 
his  Probation, 
his  Temptation  and  Fall, 
his  Sentence, 
his  Depravity, 

cannot  be  justified  by  Works  of  Law, 
Ibnner  of  preaching  the  Gospel :  with  Plainness,    • 
•  Variety, 

Boldness,     • 
Solemnity,    . 
Earnestness, 
Affection, 
Acceptableness, 
Marriage:  its  Origin,  •  i 

Nature,  • 

Benefits,         •  « 

Matter :  not  the  Cause  of  existence, 
Means  of  Grace :  Ordinary, 

Extraordinary, 
Means,  Ordinary,  of  Grace,  generally  considered : — 

their  Reality, 
what  they  are, 
Vol.  IV.  69 


L  342 
do.  344 
do.  ib. 
do.  379 
do.  392 
do.  404 
do.  424 
477,  489 

I.  505 
IV,  260 
do.  262 
do.  265 
do.  266 
do.  267 
do.  269 
do.  271 

III.  395 
do.  396 
do.  397 

I.     96 

IV.  38 
do.  206 

do.  39 
do.     49 
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MeaoSi  Ordinary,  of  Grace,  generally  considered : — 

their  influence,  IV.     51 

objections  answered,  do.     60 
'Means,  Ordinary,  of  Grace,  particularly  considered : — 

Preaching  the  Gospel,  •        do.     75 

Reading  the  Scriptures,        .        do.     89 
"-  Prayer,      IV.  86,  96,  108,  120, 134,  144 

Intercourse  with  religious  men,     IV.  157 
Religious  Meditation,  .        do.  171 

Religious  Education  of  Children, 

IV.  182,  193 
MeanS)  Extraordinary,  of  Grace  :  Who  are  to  use  them  ;-«- 

.  Ordinary  meinbers  of  the  Church,     FV.  206 
Officers  of  the  Church,  .  do;  221 

What  they  are ; — 

Baptism,      •  do.  298 

Lord's  Supper,         do.  356 
Discipline  of  the 

Church,  do.  386 

Means  of  Justification:  Faith  in  Christ,  •  II.  312 

Meditatian,  Religious,  '        •  •  •  IV.  171 

Members  of  the  Ghurch :  Ordinary  members,  .        do.  206 

Officers,  .  IV.  221—290 

Mercy  of  God:  proved  by  reason,  .  •  I.  215 

by  the  Scriptures  generally,         do.  218 

by  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  do.  219 

Ministers:  who  are  Ministers,  •  •  IV.  221,  233 

their  Duties,       .  .  .        •     .         IV.  246 

Miracles  of  Christ :  their  Nature,     •  •  •  II.  253 

Reality,  •  •         do.     ibm 

Importance,  •  •        do.  261 

Murder,       ......       III.  353 


Names  of  Christ:  God,       .•••!•  524 
the  Great  God,  •  •        do.  526 

the  True  God,     .  •  .do.    t*. 

the  Mighty  God,  •  •        do.    t5. 

the  God  of  Israel,  .  •        do.  521 

Jehovah,  •  .  .do.  529 

Hew  Creation :  subsequent  to  God's  dispensations  to  this 

world,     .  .  .  .        rV.  48i 

brought  into  existence  by  Christ's  Media- 
tion,       .  .  .  .        IV.  481 
flie  final  state  of  the  Universe,        •        do.  482 
unchangeable,        •            •  .do.  483 
' ^           new  to  the  Universe,          •           •        do.  484 
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Obligations  to  Prayer, 
Offices  of  Christ :  Prophetical, 


IV.  93 
II.  74,87,99,  110,  120,  131 
jj   J  143,  153,162,  172,  183 


Priestly, 

Kingly, 
Officers  of  the  Church :  Ministers, 

Deacons,    . 
Omnipotence  of  God :  proved  by  the  Creation,        .  I. 

by  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
verse,       .  •  I. 
by  its  unaltered  and  undecay- 
ing  character,        •          I. 
Omnipresence  of  God:  proved  by  revelation,            •        do. 

by  reason  and  experience,  do. 

evinces  an  Universal  Providence,  do. 

Omniscience  of  God :  proved  by  revelation,  •        do. 

by  reason  and  experience,  do. 
displayed  at  the  last  Judgment,      do. 
Qidinances  of  the  Church:  Baptism,         IV.  298,  312,  324,  338 

Lord's  Supper,  IV.  356,  370 

Discipline  of  the  Church,       IV.  386 

Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church :  their  chaj^cter,  do.  206 

Ordination  of  Ministers,       .  •  •  .do.  280 

of  Deacons,        •  •  •  •        do.  290 

Origin  of  the  Priesthood,      •  •  •  •         IL  143 


(194,  205,219,230 

II.  241 

IV.  221,233,246,259,273 
IV.  286 
153 

157 

ib. 

141 
ib. 

146 

141 
ib. 

151 


Parents:  their  Duties,  .  •  •  111.299,311 

Particular  and  Universal  Providence,  •  •  I.  146 

Passover :  the  same  ordinance  with  the  Lord's  Supper,   IV. 
Paul  and  James  recompiled,  •  •  .11. 

Peace  of  Conscience,  .  .  .  .do. 

Psdobaptism,  •  •  •  •  •        IV. 

Perjury,       ...  .  .  •  •        III. 

Perseverance  of  Saints,        •  •  .  .do. 

Personal  Preaching  of  Christ :  his  executing  this  office  neces- 
sary, .  .         II. 

the  things  which  he  taught,  do. 

Manner  m  which  he  taught,  do. 

Consequences  of  his  preach- 
ing, .    '        .         II. 


Piety  of  Christ, 

Polygamy,  • 

Polytheism,  • 

Prayer :  its  Nature, 
Seasons, 
Obligations  to  prayer, 
its  Usefulness,  do. 


do. 
III. 
I. 
IV. 
do« 
do. 
do. 


332 
348 
528 
324 
485 
5 

76 

a7 

99 

110 

155 

419 

120 

86 

ib. 

9a 

96 
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Prayer  r  Encouragements  to  prayer, 
Objections  answered, 
Forms  of  prayer, 
Preaching :  its  End, 

Nature, 
Subjects, 
Manner,        • 
Preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
PriesthocKl:  its  Origin, 
Duties, 
Character  of  a  priest. 
Priesthood  of  Christ:  Origin,  Office,  and 


IV,  125 

do.  134 
do.  144 
do.  346 
do.  247 
do.  252 
do.  259 

11.  120 
do.  143 
do.  144 

do.  148 
Character  of  a 

II. 

do. 
194,  205,  219 

II.  230 

II.  153,162,172,  183 

I.  392 

III. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


II. 


143 

149 


439 
186 
199 
211 


pnest, 
its  Reality, 
his  Atonement, 
his  Intercession, 
Priesdy  Character  of  Christ :  his  Holiness, 
Probation  of  Man, 
Prodigality, 

Profaneness:  its  Nature, 
Guilt, 
Danger, 
Prophetical  Office  of  Christ:  his  personal  preaching, 

^  II.  74,87,99,110 

preaching  of  lus  Apostles, 

II.  120,  131 
Pro^dence  of  God:  Probation  of  man,       .  .  1.392 

Temptation  of  man,      •  •        do.  404 

Fall  of  man,  .  •        do.    ifr. 

Sentence  pronounced  on  man,  do.  424 

Depravity  of  man,  I.  435, 448, 461 ,  477, 489 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked:  iu  eternal  duration,      .        IV.  456 

Nature,        »  .do.  466 


Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
Redemption,  Covenant  of. 
Regeneration:  its  Agent,    . 
Necessity, 
Reality, 
Nature, 
Antecedents, 
Attendants, 


IV.  82 
n.  63 
do.  370 
do.  406 
do.  411 
do.  418 


do.  430 

n.  444,  455,  465,  477,  487,  497 

^  C  II.  507,  517,  528,  538,  548 

Consequences,    <  jjj^  ^    '       ' 

Evidences,  .  .  HI.  15,27,41 

Relations  of  Chiist  to  Creatures:  Creator,  •  I.  546 

Preserver,  •        do.  548 
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Relatioiis  of  Christ  to  Creatures :  Possessor, 

Supreme  Ruler, 
Last  Endi 

Religious  Education  of  Children,     . 

Religious  Meditation,  •  •  • 

Resignation :  its  Nature,     • 

does  not  unpljr  a  willingness  to  suffer  Perdition, 

Resurrection, 


I.  550 

do.  551 
do.  553 
182, 193 
IV.  171 


lU.     97 


n. 


S64,  274 
II.  458 


Resurrection  of  Christ,        .  • 

Repentance :  its  Nature, 

Consequences, 
Reverence  of  God :  its  Nature,        • 

its  Effects, 
Rewards  of  the  Righteous  : — 

their  Residence,  or  Heaven, 

Character ;  perfect  Holiness, 

Employments ;  to  learn  the  character  of  God,  do.  501 

to  eloilfy  God,  .        do.  506 

to  befriend  one  another,  do.  510 

Enjoyments,       •  •  •  .do.  501 

Rulers:  their  Duties,  •  •  •  •        III.  32^ 


IV. 


100 
430 


do. 
III. 

do. 

IV. 

do. 


462 
73 
77 

489 
492 


Sabbath :  its  Perpetuity, 
Change, 

Objections  answered. 
Manner  of  observing  it, 
Reflections,  • 

Sanctification :  the  Agent, 

Instruments,       • 
Process,  • 

Seasons  of  Prayer, 

Second  Commandment :  Idol  Worship, 
Second  Great  Commandment :  its  Requisitions, 

EffecU,  ^ 
Foundation, 
Self-Examination,  •  .  • 

Self-Existence  of  God, 
Self-Government  of  Christ :  his  Industry,     • 

Fortitude, 
Meekness, 
Humility, 
Sentence  pronounced :  on  the  Tempter, 

the  Woman, 
the  Man, 
Seventh  Commandment :  Marriage, 
Lewdness, 


III.  232,  233 

III.  234 
do.  245 
do.  261 
do.  273 

II.  617 
do.  519 
do.  522 

IV.  87 
III.  174 
do.  110 

III.  121,  126 

III.  150 

IV.  173 
I.     8i 

II.  162 
do.  164 
do.  16$ 
do.  166 
I.  421 
do.  424 
do.  ib. 
III.  395 
do.  407 
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Seventh  Commandment :  Polygamy,  •    -     :•        m.  410 

Divorce,  •  •        do.  4^ 

Sin :  its  Universality,  •  •  •  •  I.  435,  448 

De^ee,    .  .  .  .  .  I.  461 

Derivation,  .  .  .  *        do.  477 

Remarks,  •  •  •  .do.  489 

Sixth  Commandment :  Killing ;  when  lawful,  .        III.  347 

Murder,        .  .  .do.  363 

Duelling,      .  •  .do.  357 

Suicide,         •  •  •        III.  369 

Drunkenness,  •  •        do.  382 

Slander,      •  •  •  •  •  •        dg«  514 

Sociniaoism,  •  .  *  •  •         II.     25 

Soul  of  Man :  its  Nature ; — 

a  pure  uncompounded  substance,  I.  345 

a  thinking  substance,        •  •        do.  346 

possessed  of  virtuous  affections,        .    do.  357 

exercises  dominion  over  the  world,        do.     ib. 

possessed  of  spiritual  enjoyment,        do.    i6. 

immortal,  .  •  •        do«  348 

not  Material,  •  .  .60.  354 

not  a  Chain  of  Ideas  and  Exercises,  do.  366 

Sorerdgnty  of  God:  proved  by  his  determining  the  Birth 

and  Education  of  men,       1.  266 
by  the  disappointment  of 

their  intentions  in  life,       do.  268 

by  the  uncertainty  of  life,    do.  273 

Subjects;  their  Duties,         •  •  •  •       III.  336 

Subjects  of  Baptism :  Believine  Adults,         .  .        IV.  312 

Infant  Children  of  Believers,   IV.  313,324 

No  Infants  but  those  of  Believers,   IV.  338 

Suicide,  ^    •  •  •       .     •  •  •        III.  369 


Temptation  and  Fall ;  the  Tempter,  •  •  L  404 

Manner  of  the  temptation,      •        do.  406 

Persons  tempted        •  •        do.  408 

Consequences,  •  •        do.  409 

Tenth  Conmiandment:  Contentment^  •  •        III.  526 

Charity,       •  •  ♦do.  537 

Avarice,       .  •  •        do.  548 

Ambition,     «  •  •  IV.     5 

Third  Commandment :  Profaneness,  •     ID.  186,199,211 

Trinity:  Testimonies  to  the  doctrine ;  by  ancient  Christians, 

II,  383 

Jews,       •        do.  386 

"^  Heathen,  do.  39i 
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Truth:  its  Nature,              .           •           .           .III.  474 

Importance,        •            •            •            •        do.  ib.' 

Truth  of  God :  proved  by  his  Benevolence,             •          I.  203 
by  the  Conformity  of  all  things  to  his 

VTiU,  L  204 
by  his  Independence  and  Immutabil- 
ity, J.  ib. 
IVuth  of  God :  proved  by  his  constitution  of  his  creatures, 

I.  306 

by  his  Predictions,               •        do.  208 


Veracity :  its  importance. 


III.  474 


Virtue:  founded  in  Utility,  •  •  •        do.  150 

Unbelief:  voluntary,  •  •  •  •         II.  312 

sinful,  •  •  ;  •do.  322 

Uninterestedness,  •  •  •  .do.  492 

Unitarians:  their  objections  answered,       •  •        do.      5 

doctrines  examined,  •  •        do.    20 

management  of  the  controversy,  •        do.    36 

Unity  of  God:  proved  by  works  of  creation  and  Provi- 
dence,   I.  114 

reason,  •  •        do.  120 

revelation,         •  .        do.  125 

Universality  of  Sin:  proved  by  revelation,  .  •        do.  436 

by  facts  generally,  •        do.  438 

by  man's  rejection  of  the  Word 

of  God,         •  .  L  448 

Universalists :  their  objections  answered,     •  •        IV.  458 

Universe:  created  by  God ;  proved  by  reason,  .  L     79 

by  revelation,  •        do.  278 

Usefulness  of  Prayer :  to  Individuals,  •  •       IV.    96 

Famines,  •  •        do.  108 

Communities,       •  •        do.  122 

Utility :  the  Foundation  of  Virtue,  •  •       HI.  150 

Wicked,  Punishment  of,  m  the  future  world :  Duration  eter- 
nal,   IV.  466 
Nature,       do.  466 
Wisdom  of  God :  proved  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence generally,  I.  227 
the   accomplishment  of  many 
ends    by   few   and   simple 
means,        •           «          L  330 
the  unceasing  and  universal  va- 
riety of  his  worb;   •          I,  231 
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Wisdom  of  God :  proved  by  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  re- 

semblance  and  uniformity,  1.  232 
the  communication  of  language,  L  233 
his  creation  of  moral  agents,  do.  234 

Word  of  God :  rejected  by  Man,  '  •         *        5^'  ^tl 

how  to  be  heard,  ^j..  •    *'       •        do.     75 

to  be  read,      ' .  •  •        ^^*     ^^ 

Works:  their  influence  on  Justification,         .  .         II.  353 

,     C278,  291,  303,  317,  329 
Works  of  God  :  Creation,  i-   ^341^354,366,379 

.     ^    ,^    .  >  .  ^  J        C  392,  404,  420,  435,  448 

^:>4*^-  Providence,  do.    |  461^  477,  439,  505 

Worship:  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  .  !•  555 

actually  rendered  to  him,  .  •        ™    ^5' 

« 
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